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Art. L—A Publisher and his Friends.—Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of the late John Murray, with an Account of the 
Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D. 2 vols. London, 1891. 


IR WALTER SCOTT, writing on the 30th of October, 
1828, to Lockhart, who had consulted him respecting a 
proposal made by John Murray, uses these words: ‘Your 
scruples about doing an epitome of the Life of Boney, for the 
Family Library that is to be, are a great deal over-delicate. By 
all means do what the Emperor says. He is what Emperor 
Nap was not, “ much a gentleman,” and, knowing our footing in 
all things, would not have proposed anything that ought to have 
excited scruples on your side.’ ‘The Emperor,’ the name by 
which he was known in the trade, and ‘ much a gentleman, — 
these half-dozen words describe with terse felicity the position 
and character of the late John Murray, who was for many years 
universally acknowledged as the head of his profession. Of this 
remarkable man, the friend and correspondent of Walter Scott, 
Byron, Campbell, Rogers, Canning, and Gifford, whose career 
as a publisher is closely connected with the history of English 
literature during the first four decades of this century, Dr. Smiles 
has given an account in the volumes before us. 

Though he has confined himself to the modest part of arrang- 
ing in chronological order the large stores of correspondence at 
his disposal, and connecting them with a necessary chain of 
narrative, he has performed his task—by no means an easy 
one—with judgment and good sense. The book, with the 
numerous sketches of men of letters that it contains, its fund 
of social anecdote, and above all its wealth of interesting 
and dramatic correspondence, can hardly fail to secure an 
enduring place in English literature. 

Vol. 173.—No. 345. B It 











2 Memoir of John Murray. 


It is fitting that the name of John Murray should receive 
its tribute of honour in the pages of the Review which he 


founded. But this closeness of relationship naturally imposes on 


us a certain reserve, and we shall accordingly content ourselves 
with narrating the story of his life, and illustrating it with such 
extracts from his correspondence as will bring into adequate 
relief the prominent features in his character. 

John Murray, ‘”Avaé of publishers,’ as Byron called him, 
. was born on November 27th, 1778. His father, who exercised 
the same profession as himself, and originally bore the name of 
MacMurray, retiring from the Royal Marines with the rank 
of lieutenant, invested a small capital in the purchase of the busi- 
ness of Paul Sandby, a bookseller of Fleet Street, and in a letter 
to his friend William Falconer, author of ‘The Shipwreck,’ 
gives an interesting account of the ‘ cunabula gentis.’ 


‘ He resigns to me the lease of the house, the goodwill, &c.; and 
I only take his bound stock, and fixtures, at a fair appraisement, 
which will not amount to much beyond 400/., and which, if ever I 
mean to part with, cannot fail to bring in nearly the same sum. 
The shop has been long established in the trade; it retains a good 
many old customers; and I am to be ushered immediately into 
notice by the sale of a new edition of “ Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues,” 
and afterwards by a like edition of his “History.” These works I 
shall sell by commission, upon a certain profit, without risque ; and 
Mr. Sandby has promised to continue to me, always, his good offices 
and recommendations.’ 


In his Fleet Street shop the elder Murray conducted for twenty- 
five years a steady but by no means a thriving business, The 
most noteworthy incident in his career was the action brought 
against him by Mason for having inserted in a ‘ Miscellany’ 
fifty lines from Gray’s poems, of which Mason had the copy- 
right. This has been immortalised in Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson.’ ‘Johnson,’ says the biographer, ‘signified his dis- 
pleasure at Mr. Mason’s conduct very strongly ; but added, by 
way of showing that he was not surprised at it, “ Mason’s a 
Whig.” Mrs. Knowles (not hearing distinctly): “What! a 
prig, Sir?” Johnson: “ Worse, madam; a ig. But he 
is both!” ’ 

John Murray the First died in 1793 at the comparatively early 
age of forty-eight, without having succeeded in doubling his 
capital. He left behind him a widow, who was to enjoy the 
income of half the property until she married again; the 
other half being assigned to the maintenance of the children, 
two daughters and a son, the hero of the ‘Memoir,’ who 
was only fifteen at the time of his father’s death. Even at this 


age 
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Memoir of John Murray. 3 


age that parent had noted two of the leading features in his 
character. ‘He inherits,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘a spice of 
indolence, and is a little impatient in his temper.’ There was 
much to try the latter infirmity in the circumstances in which 
he now found himself placed. In 1795 his mother, one of the 
executors under his father’s will, married again, whereupon 
young Murray not unnaturally entered into a partnership with 
another of the executors, Samuel Highley, who had been long 
a principal assistant in the shop. A more ill-assorted union could 
hardly have been contrived. Highley was a man of respect- 
ability, but timid, phlegmatic, narrow-minded, and by no means 
superior to the pettier tricks of the trade. Murray, tied by a 
kind of Mezentian partnership, the living to the dead, found 
himself, with all the sanguine and generous daring of youth, 
the associate, and of course to some extent the subordinate, of 
one whose views were strictly bounded by the shopman’s till. 
Yet the period was one which seemed to offer golden 
opportunities to enterprise and invention. The French Revolu- 
tion had raised to a high pitch men’s sense of power and their 
feelings of patriotism, and the principles that prevailed in 
politics were beginning to be reflected in literature. The 
traditions of the eighteenth century were drawing to a close. 
Johnson, their last great exponent, had been dead ten years, but 
his school still found representatives in Cumberland and 
Matthias, and a parodist in Erasmus Darwin, whose absurd style 
was soon to be ridiculed by the lively wits of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin.’ Cowper, the natural precursor of the Lake School, 
was still alive. Beckford was extending the romantic move- 
ment initiated by Horace Walpole; Godwin had introduced 
French philosophy into fiction; Scott was on the eve of pub- 
lishing his ‘ Border Minstrelsy ;’ and Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge were brooding over the literary revolution to be 
inaugurated by the production of their ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ 
Young Murray, sympathetically alive to the change in the 
intellectual conditions of the time, chafed under the restraints 
imposed upon him by the dulness of his partner, and determined 
to emancipate himself at the earliest opportunity. On the 25th 
of March, 1803, the partnership with Highley was dissolved. 
Murray’s enthusiasm, repressed during six years of bondage, 
broke out in a characteristic correspondence when he was on the 
eve of regaining his liberty. Having witnessed with great delight 
the first representation of Colman’s comedy, ‘John Bull,’ he 
wrote at once to the author, offering him 300/. for the copyright. 
‘The truth is, he said, ‘that during my minority I have been 
shackled to a drone of a partner; but the day of emancipation 
B 2 is 
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is at hand. On the twenty-fifth of this month (March 1803) 
I plunge alone into the depths of literary speculation. I am honestly 
ambitious that my first appearance before the public should be such 
as will at once stamp my character and respectability. On this 
account, therefore, I think that your Play would be more advan- 
tageous to me than to any other bookseller; and as “I am not 
covetous of Gold,” I should hope that no trifling consideration will 
be allowed to + capoen my having the honour of being Mr. Colman’s 
ublisher. ou see, sir, that I am endeavouring to interest your 
eelings, both as a Poet and as a Man.’ 


Colman replied with good-humour and politeness, regretting 
that the custom of the stage prevented him from gratifying the 
ambition of his young correspondent ; and Murray’s first venture 
as a publisher was made with a poetical tale called ‘Armine 
and Elvira,’ written by the Rev. E, Cartwright, whose name 
was afterwards connected with the invention of the power-loom. 
This was not of a kind to bring Murray’s name into prominence, 
and for some time he appears to have struggled with many 
difficulties. Later in the year, however, he brought out with 
success a book called ‘The Revolutionary Plutarch,’ which, as 
it contained lively portraits of the Corsican ogre and his family, 
and of many other Republican heroes of the time, gratified the 
public curiosity and passed rapidly through several editions. 

The same year marked the commencement of the long 
intimacy between Murray and Isaac D’Israeli, which was 
productive of more than one dramatic incident in the pub- 
lisher’s adventurous career. The first edition of ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature’ had been brought out by the elder John Murray, 
and it appears that Isaac was in 1803 extremely anxious about 
the fate of a new-born literary infant called ‘ Flim-Flams,’ a 
work, apparently, of ponderous gaiety, of which the world 
showed so little appreciation that its existence was overlooked, 
or ignored, in the Memoir of Isaac D’Israeli which his son 
Benjamin prefixed in 1865 to ‘The Curiosities of Literature.’ 
The correspondence on the subject, printed by Dr. Smiles, is 
pleasingly characteristic of the amiable vanity of the author. 

In 1805 Murray formed an important business alliance with 
. Archibald Constable, who was already at that time the leading 
publisher in Edinburgh. He was only four years older than 
Murray, and had made his first venture in business as recently as 
1795. A man of great boldness, energy, and foresight, he had 
observed the direction in which the public taste was setting, 
and, by devoting his attention to works of Scottish literature 
and antiquity, had attracted to his shop the interest of men 
like Richard Heber, Jeffrey, John Leyden, and Walter Scott. 

A nucleus 
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A nucleus of patriotic literary sentiment was thus formed, 
which, rapidly amplifying, constituted in 1802 a foundation 
for the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ In those days of leisurely 
communication booksellers in different centres made mutual 
arrangements for the distribution of works published by each 
arty; and after the dissolution of his partnership in 1803, 
een made advances to Constable, to which the latter 
cordially responded, for the promotion of the intercourse 
between Edinburgh and London. Two years later, differ- 
ences having arisen between Constable and the Longmans, 
the London agents for the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ the former 
proposed to Murray to transfer the publication of the Review 
to him. To the younger publisher, who had scarcely as 
yet established his business on a firm basis, this was an 
offer of the most advantageous kind, The ‘ Edinburgh’ had 
already reached a circulation of 7000 copies, 5000 of which 
were absorbed in London, Murray, however, weighed all the 
circumstances of the case with a judgment embracing far 
more than merely commercial considerations. We wish that 
we had space to reproduce in full for our readers the truly 
admirable letters which he addressed on this occasion, both to 


Constable and the Longmans, in the hope of composing their 
dispute. One or two extracts from them, however, will supply in 
themselves vivid illustrations of the accuracy of the description 
of his character given by Scott in the passage we have already . 
cited. On receiving notice from Constable of his intentions 


with regard to the agency, Murray wrote to him on December 
7th, 1805 :— 


‘ With regard to the important communication of your last letter, 
I confess the surprise with which I read it was not without some 
mixture of regret. The extensive connexions betwixt your house 
and Longman’s cannot be severed at once without mutual incon- 
venience, and perhaps mutual disadvantages, your share of which a 
more protracted dismemberment might have prevented. From what 
I had occasion to observe, I did not conceive that your concerns 
together would ever again move with a cordiality that would render 
them lasting; but still, I imagined that mutual interest and for- 
bearance would allow them to subside into that indifference which, 
without animosity or mischief, would leave either party at liberty to 
enter upon such new arrangements as offered to their separate 
advantage. I do not, however, doubt but that all things have been 
properly considered, and perhaps finally settled for the best; but 
Time, the only arbitrator in these cases, must decide.’ 


In a second letter he put before Constable, with all the 
frankness of friendship, the arguments which, to a well-judging 
mind, 
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mind, made it expedient for the latter to avoid a rupture with 
old friends and allies :— 


‘You know,’ he wrote, ‘ that it is one of the misfortunes of our 
nature, that disputes are always the most bitter in proportion to 
former intimacy. And how much dissatisfaction will it occasion if 
either of you is desirous in a year or two of renewing that intimacy 
which you are now so anxious to dissolve—to say nothing of your 
relative utility to each other—a circumstance which is never properly 
estimated, except when the want of the means reminds us of what we 
have been at such pains to deprive ourselves. Pause, my dear sirs, 
whilst to choose be yet in your power; show yourselves superior to 
common prejudice, and by an immediate exercise of your acknowledged 
pre-eminence of intellect, suffer arrangements to be made for an 
accommodation and for a renewal of that connexion which has 
heretofore been productive of honour and profit. I am sure I have 
to apologize for having ventured to say so much to men so much 
my superiors in sense and knowledge of the world and their own in- 
terest ; but sometimes the meanest bystander may perceive disadvan- 
tages in the movements of the most skilful players.’ 


Matters, however, had gone too far for reconciliation. 
Constable found indeed that under the terms of his agreement 


with Longmans it was impossible to transfer the London 
publication of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ from the latter to his 
new agent, but he placed all the rest of his English business in 
his hands. 

Murray’s reputation was of course greatly increased by his 
alliance with the prince of Scotch booksellers; and now that 
he had established his business on a firm footing, he set him- 
self to carry out the large ideas he had conceived as to 
the scope of the publishing trade. He was perhaps the first 
to separate the business of bookselling from that of pub- 
lishing. ‘Country orders,’ he had written to Constable, 
‘are a branch of business which I have ever totally declined, 
as incompatible with my more serious plans as publisher.’ He 
began to anticipate the sumptuousness of form which afterwards 
distinguished his publications, by employing the best makers 
of paper, the best printers, and the best bookbinders. All this 
was the outward sign of a thriving trade, and in 1807 he felt 
justified in making a journey to Scotland to ask for the hand 
of a young lady for whom he had conceived an affection in the 
previous year, Miss Elliot, the daughter of Charles Elliot, the 
publisher. He was married to her on the 6th of March, 1807. 

While he was in Scotland for this purpose, he improved his 
acquaintance with Constable. The latter was on the point of 
publishing Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ for the copyright of pee 
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had offered the author 10002 without having read a line of the 
manuscript. ‘ Trade’ books, a mode of publication common in 
the eighteenth century, were still customary among booksellers, 
and, in accordance with this system, Constable offered Murray 


a fourth share in the new poem. Murray’s delight was un- 
bounded :— 


‘I am truly sensible,’ he wrote to Constable, ‘of the kind remem- 
brance of me in your liberal purchase. You have rendered Mr. Miller 
no less happy by your admission of him; and we both view it as 
honourable, profitable, and glorious to be concerned in the publica- 
tion of a new poem by Walter Scott.’ 


Shortly afterwards an arrangement was made whereby Long- 
mans relinquished their share in the agency for the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ the London publication of which was now transferred 
to Murray, who thus became responsible for the issue of No. 22. 
Difficulties, however, of which he seems to have formed a 
shrewd anticipation in his early correspondence with Constable, 
- soon arose out of the connexion, in consequence of the over- 
‘’ sanguine and speculative temperament of the latter. Bold and 
sagacious in his literary designs, Constable was led on by the 
allurements of his business to a reckless use of the system of 
payment by accommodation bills, which was much in vogue in 
his day. To avoid this practice altogether was all but impos- 
sible to a man engaged in active trade; Murray had recourse 
to it frequently himself, and was not slow to admit his obliga- 
tions to Constable for assistance on several occasions; but 
the latter was not always ready with the means to meet his 
bills when they became due, and the intense anxiety waich this 
irregularity caused to Murray led him to break off a connexion 
involving so much speculation and risk. The result was that 
Constable removed the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and the rest of his 
works from Murray’s hands to another house which he established 
for the purpose, thus indirectly preparing the way for two of the 
most important events in Murray’s life, the foundation of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ and his long friendship with Scott. Long 
afterwards, when Constable had been ruined by his reckless 
business habits, Murray, in the most delicate and considerate 
manner, resigned to him a valuable copyright—that of Captain 
Basil Hall’s ‘ Voyage to Loo Choo ’— which belonged to himself, 
and their long interrupted friendship was cordially renewed. 

The ‘Edinburgh Review’ had from the first distinguished 
itself both by the bitterness and ability of its attacks on the 
Government, and by the virulence with which it attacked men 
of letters whose opinions were not in conformity with its own, 

Murray 
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Murray felt that some counteracting influence was needed on 
grounds of taste no less than of politics, As early as September 
1807, the idea of a Tory Review, of the same class as the 
‘ Edinburgh,’ seems to have occurred to him, and he approached 
Canning on the subject by means of a letter which has already 
been published, and which is reprinted in the present ‘ Memoir.’ 

Canning, at that time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
received the proposal with caution. Many consultations were 
held upon the subject; no practical steps, however, were taken 
to realize Murray’s idea, until accident brought him into com- 
munication with one who was pre-eminently qualified to promote 
his object. 

Scott, though not in sympathy with the politics of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ was proud of it as a worthy representation 
of Scottish literature, and had long been an active member of its 
staff. He had shown much zeal in enlisting able contributors 
for its pages, and had endeavoured, though vainly, to procure 
for it the support of Southey. He was therefore justly indig- 
nant to find in it, in 1808, a severe and undiscriminating 
review of ‘ Marmion, —evidently from the pen of Jeffrey,—in 
which he, of all men, was accused of having ‘ neglected Scottish 
feelings and Scottish characters.’ In consequence of this attack 
he severed his personal connexion with Constable ; and on the 
appearance soon afterwards of a violent political article in the 
‘ Review,’ he wrote to him: ‘The “Edinburgh Review” had 
become such as to render it impossible for me to become a con- 
tributor to it; now it is such as I can no longer continue to 
receive or read it.’ 

Murray was quick in appreciating the probable effects of the 
review on ‘Marmion.’ He had previously had business deal- 
ings with Scott in reference to a projected edition of the British 
Novelists, and he now availed himself of a visit to James 
Ballantyne to improve his acquaintance with the poet. Scott 
invited him to Ashestiel, and listened with favour to the young’ 
publisher’s proposals for a Tory Review. Approval with him 
was but the preliminary step to warm and spirited assistance, 
and the correspondence between himself and George Ellis on 
the subject, published in Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ shows the zeal with 
which, besides aiding the promoters with excellent advice, he 
beat up recruits for the service. Both Scott and Murray were 
in thorough agreement as to the scope and general character of 
the proposed Review, but great difficulty was experienced in 
finding an editor with sufficient tact and knowledge of the 
world to translate their ideas into action. It appears, though 
Dr. Smiles has omitted to notice the fact, that the editorship of 
the 
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the new Review was originally offered to Scott. Writing to his 
brother Thomas Scott, then in the Isle of Man, the poet says: 
‘The management of this work was much pressed upon me; 
but though great prospects of emolument were held out, I de- 
clined so arduous a task, and it has devolved upon Mr. Gifford, 
author of the “ Baviad.”’ This circumstance was not revealed 
to Murray, and there can be little doubt, as Lockhart conjectures, 
that the invitation to Scott proceeded from Canning, one of 
many proofs of the interest that statesman took in the establish- 
ment of the Review. It was through his cousin Stratford Canning 
that Gifford, who had previously acted as editor of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin, was introduced to Murray, and was eventually appointed 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly.’ 

The terms fixed for the contributors were ten guineas a sheet, 
and a rule was laid down, to which no exception has ever 
been made, that every writer, whatever his rank, should 
receive payment for his contribution. Scott was paid at this 
rate for his articles in the first numbers, with which he expressed 
himself quite satisfied. It is curious to note what was thought 
at that time of the modern practice of signed articles. The 
veteran Cumberland had designed about the same time to start 
a periodical to be called the ‘ New Review,’ and Scott speaks of 
the ‘ extraordinary proposal’ in connexion with it, that ‘each 
contributor should place his name before his article,’ a stipula- 
tion, he adds, ‘ which must prove fatal to the undertaking.’ 

Murray on his return to town wrote to Scott—on whom he 
had made a most favourable impression—a long letter respecting 
the conduct of the Review, in which he displays admirable 
judgment, and gives a vivid picture of the obstacles that had 
to be overcome.* 

William Gifford, the first editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
was in every way a remarkable man. His life, if it could not be 
exactly described, like Pope’s, as a ‘long disease,’ was at least a 
protracted struggle with difficulty and suffering. Born of humble 
parents, and left an orphan at an early age, he has described in 
his ‘ Autobiography ’ the cruel hardships he endured at the hands 
of aninhuman guardian. Dr. Smiles has added some interesting 
particulars to what was known of his early life, derived from his 
hitherto unpublished correspondence with Cookesley, a generous 
and noble-minded country doctor, by the aid of whose slender 
resources Gifford was enabled to support himself at Oxford, where 
he completed his translation of Juvenal. A terrible accident in 
his childhood stunted his growth and deformed his frame, leaving 





* See ‘Memoir,’ vol. i. p. 109, seq. hi 
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him also a prey to constant attacks of asthma, from which he 
suffered to the day of his death. He was something of a recluse 
in his habits, but his accurate scholarship and wide reading 
led him to form a high standard of literary merit; and with all 
his natural kindness of heart and genuine modesty (of which 
this ‘ Memoir’ furnishes several illustrations), he was a severe 
critic of all that seemed to him to come short of that standard 
of taste and workmanship. But his rectitude was unswerving 
and his loyalty spotless. 

Washington Deting gives the following characteristic de- 
scription of Gifford a few years later :— 


‘Gifford, of whom you may be curious to know something, is a 
small, shrivelled, deformed man of about sixty, with something of a 
humped back, eyes that diverge, and a large mouth. He is generally 
reclining on one of the sofas, and supporting himself by the cushions, 
being very much debilitated. He is mild and courteous in his 
manners, without any ‘of the petulance that you would be apt to 
expect, and is quite simple, unaffected, and unassuming. Murray 

me that Gifford does not write any full articles for the 
“ Review,” but revises, modifies, prunes, and prepares whatever is 
offered ; and is very apt to extract the sting from articles that are 
rather virulent.’ 


The last sentence may perhaps surprise some of our readers, 
who have formed their estimate of Gifford’s character from the 
attacks of Hazlitt and others; but it is supported by the testi- 
mony of many writers for the ‘ Quarterly,’ as well as by his own 
letters. For instance, in writing to Murray respecting a review 
of Kidd’s ‘ Outlines of Mineralogy,’ Gifford remarks :— 


‘It is very splenitick and very severe, and much too wantonly so. 
I hope, however, it is just. Some of the opprobrious language I 
shall soften, for the eternal repetitions of ignorance, absurdity, sur- 

ising, &c., are not wanted. I am sorry to observe so much 

ationality in it. Let this be a secret between us, for I will not 
have any private opinions go beyond yourself. As for Kidd, he is a 
modest, unassuming man, and is not to be attacked with sticks and 
stones like a savage.’ 


It is greatly to Gifford’s credit that, in -~ of his natural 


disadvantages, his long editorship of the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
was marked on the whole by conspicuous success. For a con- 
siderable time it seemed doubtful whether the new organ would 
be able to establish its position. Great secrecy had been observed 
in maturing the design ; and when the first number was issued 
in the end of February 1809, it came upon the public with 
something ofa surprise. For this number there was naturally a 
considerable demand, especially in Scotland, where men were 

curious 
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curious to test the quality of the English rival to their own 
‘Edinburgh.’ Ballantyne, who had been appointed the pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh, wrote to Murray: ‘ All the 200 “ Reviews,” 
except 25, were sold within two hours after the shop was 
opened,’ 200 additional copies were sent on the 4th of March ; 
50 on the 7th; 200 on the 18th; 100 on the 22nd; and 100 
on the 29th; 850 copies in all. The first edition of 4000 
copies was therefore soon exhausted, and a second edition 
called for. 

The expectations of the promoters were fairly well satisfied 
with the contents of the first number. It was not brilliant, but 
was sufficiently varied and solid in its matter to bear com- 
parison with the ‘Edinburgh.’ Scott, who had written three 
articles for it, was most zealous and enthusiastic in his efforts. 


‘I will lay down my head in despair if this well-laid scheme is 
defeated by our own want of exertion. But I have no fear of it. I 
was never in my life subject to impressions of that nature; and in 
this case I will tight upon my stumps, like Widderington, and to the 
stumps, both of my pen and my sword, if need be.’ 


Murray, however, was far from satisfied. He noted several faults 
in the execution of the design, and these were but slowly over- 
come. The‘ Edinburgh Review’ had the advantage of a start. Of 
whatever excesses it had been guilty in its political and literary 
criticism, it had at least struck out an original line, and the 
‘ Quarterly,’ which adopted its form, could hardly hope to rival 
it by merely avoiding its errors. The team of contributors was 
not yet well in hand, nor had the editor learned the art of 
diversifying his materials. Added to which he was himself 
dilatory and unmethodical in his habits, and spent so much 
time in what Scott called his ‘thriftless exercise of correction,’ 
that while the ‘ Edinburgh’ appeared punctually every quarter 
at its expected time, the second number of the ‘ Quarterly’ was 
six weeks late. Murray, who knew how much was at stake in 
the conduct of the ‘ Review,’ was in despair, and communicated 
his feelings to Gifford in the following letter :— 


‘I begin to suspect that you are not aware of the complete 
misery which is occasioned to me, and the certain ruin which must 
attend the “Review,” by our unfortunate procrastination. Long 
before this, every line of copy for the present number ought to 
have been in the hands of the printer. Yet the whole of the 
“ Review ” is yet to print. I know not what to do to facilitate your 
labour, for the articles which you have long had lie scattered without 
attention, and those which I venture to send to the printer undergo 
such retarding corrections, that even by this mode we do not advance. 
I entreat the favour of your exertion. For the last five months my 

most 
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most imperative concerns have yielded to this, without the hope of 
my anxiety or labour ceasing.’ 


No. 3 was also late. Though it was enriched by an article 
from Canning on Spain, it does not appear to have excited 
any large amount of attention. Scott complained that, with 
the exception of Canning’s article, ‘much of the rest was 
absolute wading ;’ and Murray himself thought that the number 
was a bad one. The prospect was not pleasant; but Murray 
had set his heart upon the success of the ‘ Review,’ and, keenly 
alive to what was wanting, used great personal exertions to 
make amends for the deficiencies of his editor. He endea- 
voured to find contributors who should be not simply masters 
of particular subjects, but who, from an extensive miscel- 
laneous knowledge or the possession of an attractive style, 
could write agreeably on matters of interest to the general 
reader, His most serviceable recruit was Southey, whose ‘ Life 
of Nelson’ was published in No. 5 of the ‘Review.’ Murray 
at once recognized how great would be the value of Southey’s 
large information and pure and facile prose style, and with his 
usual sagacity resolved to secure his services by a magnificent 
retaining fee. While engaged on the article on ‘ Nelson,’ Southey 
wrote to his friend Rickman :-— 


‘The “Quarterly” pays me well—ten guineas per sheet; at the 
same measure, the “ Annual” was only four. I have the bulky “ Life 
of Nelson” on hand, and am to be paid double. This must be for the 
sake of saying they gave twenty guineas per sheet, as I should have 
been well satisfied with ten, and have taken exactly the same pains.’ 


A somewhat ungenerous appreciation of the publisher’s motives! 
At the time when a contributor was being thus remunerated, the 
‘Quarterly’ was not paying its expenses. From this time 
Southey became one of the chief writers in the ‘ Review,’ and 
there was scarcely a number without one, and sometimes two 
or even three articles from his pen. It was the opinion of 
Lockhart that to him, more than to any other single writer, 
the ‘ Quarterly’ owed its ultimate success. 

Another useful contributor was John Barrow, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, author of ‘Travels in Southern Africa’ and the 
‘ British Embassy to the Emperor of China,’ who was introduced 
to Murray by Canning, and in spite of his modest reluctance 
was prevailed on to become a regular contributor to the 
‘Review.’ Barrow relates in his ‘ Autobiography’ that he did 
not cease writing for the ‘Quarterly’ till he had supplied it 
with one hundred and ninety articles. His papers on geogra- 
phical subjects were always welcomed by the public. — 
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less regular in his support was John Wilson Croker, who 
furnished 99 articles in the first 100 numbers, and undertook 
the duties of editor when Gifford was disabled by illness. 

Improved in matter and arrangement, the ‘ Quarterly’ 
advanced in favour and increased its circulation. Murray 
continued to exert himself to the utmost, and tendered to the 
editor excellent advice. He objected in the strongest terms 
to the attacks which Gifford made upon the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
He very properly pointed out to him that the ‘ Quarterly’ had 
a line of its own to pursue without assailing its neighbours. 
‘Publish,’ he said, ‘the best information, the best science, and 
the best literature, and leave the public to decide for them- 
selves, Yet his energy was not without its dangers, as it 
more than once brought him into collision with the editor in 
the latter’s own province. On one occasion in particular, 
when the publisher protested against the insertion of an 
article, Gifford wrote to him complaining of what he considered 
‘intimidation.’ The excellent heart and judgment, which so 
happily made amends for the native impetuosity of Murray’s 
temper, are conspicuous in his reply. 


‘I entreat you to be assured that the term “intimidation” can 
never be applied to any part of my conduct towards you, for whom 
I entertain the highest esteem and regard, both as a writer and as 
a friend. If I am over-anxious, it is because I have let my hopes of 
fame as a bookseller rest upon the establishment and celebrity of 
this journal. My character, as well with my professional brethren 
as with the public, is at stake upon it; for I would not be thought 
silly by the one, or a mere speculator by the other. I have a very 
large business, as you may conclude by the capital I have been able 
to throw into this one publication, and yet my mind is so entirely 
e my honour is so omen? involved in this one thing, 
that I neither eat, drink, nor sleep upon anything else. I would 
rather it excelled all other journals and I gained nothing by it, than 
gain 300/. a year by it without trouble if it were thought inferior to 
any other. This, sir, is true.’ 


After this the confidence between Gifford and Murray 
became and continued complete. Some time indeed elapsed 
before the publisher felt himself relieved of all anxiety as to the 
fortunes of the ‘Quarterly.’ After a considerable increase in 
its circulation the sale dropped, with the eighth number, from 
5000 to 4000, and Gifford had serious thoughts of resigning 
the editorship. That number was not issued till a month and a 
half after it was due. George Ellis pointed out that the great 
drawback to the success of the ‘ Review’ was the fitfulness and 
unpunctuality of its appearance. When Gifford roused himself 
to 
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to remedy this defect, which was mainly due to his own want 
of method and extreme fastidiousness, the truth of Ellis’s 
strictures was manifested by the improved sale; new contri- 
butors constantly offered themselves ; the salary of the editor 
was raised; and in a few years the circulation mounted to an 
average of 14,000 copies. 

Such was the early history of this ‘ Review,’ which played so 
large a part in promoting and establishing the fame of John 
Murray; and it may be inferred from the extracts we have 
given how much of its principles and character, and of the line 
of conduct in the interests of Church, State, and Literature, 
which it has ever since steadily observed, was due to the 
judgment of its founder and first proprietor. Though the pub- 
lisher took such an active part in the superintendence of the 
‘Quarterly,’ he carefully abstained from recommending the 
books which appeared at Albemarle Street to the favourable 
consideration of the editor and the contributors. In one of his 
letters to Scott, he writes: ‘I beg leave to remind you that its 
being my publication is not upon any account in the world to 
influence you even in the estimation of a hair.’ It is, perhaps, 
not surprising that authors failed to appreciate a rule, which has, 
however, always been maintained in the ‘ Quarterly,’ and com- 
plained that their works published by Murray should be criticized 
adversely in his ‘ Review.’ Thus even Hallam, when his ‘ Con- 
stitutional History of England’ was reviewed by Southey in the 
*‘ Quarterly,’ sent an angry message to Murray, protesting against 
the hostility of the editor in admitting such a criticism, and 
insinuating that the publisher was influenced by his deference 
to Tory opinions, o savers reply to his remonstrance deserves 
quotation for more than one reason :— 


‘If I were so foolish as to admit of such influence in the regula- 
tion of my business, its operation must inevitably be in the selection 
of what I should ar gp not in disparaging of what I had 
incurred both risk and expense in printing. No! f feel it a duty to 
publish, with equal integrity, for Groker and Leigh Hunt, Scott and 
Moore, Southey and Butler, Hobhouse and Gifford, Napier and 
Strangford, I have received many personal civilities, and I own 
obligations to the Whigs; but the Tories! I paid to the utmost their 
under-secretaries of state, bishops, and even two prime ministers, for 
advocating their own cause. They took my money, but never did 
they confer the slightest favour in return either upon Gifford or 
myself. So much for my Tory relations; and, with regard to the 
article upon your “ History ” in the “Quarterly,” I trust that you have 
been convinced of the absolute injustice of allowing it to make the 
smallest difference in those personal relations with myself, by which 
I have been so long gratified and honoured.’ 

Murray 
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Murray continued, that if Mr. Southey’s article had been 
rejected, it would have been published elsewhere, and perhaps 
in a more objectionable form. 


‘To have such statements published would have ruined my 
character by insinuating that I would not suffer any works published 
by myself to be fairly reviewed. You cannot think me fool enough 
to allow any party feeling to risk such a charge. Ido not mean to 
offer the slightest apology for the appearance of the article, because I 
am conscious that I have nothing personally to do with it; but, as I 
feel an interest in anything that concerns you, so I express my regret 
at any annoyance which may have been associated with my name.’ 

The success of the ‘Quarterly’ had advanced Murray 
to a prominent place in his profession, but his unquestioned 
supremacy in the bookselling world was not completely recog- 
nized till he became the publisher of Byron’s poems, The 
mixture in him of literary enthusiasm and sound judgment 
peculiarly qualified him for appreciating the genius of a poet 
whose force of emotion and masculine directness of style made 
him a fitting exponent of the vague, romantic, passionate, and 
unsettled feelings which were then agitating the minds of men. 
The whole story of the connexion between the publisher and 
the poet is honourable to both: on the one side a splendid 
liberality and an admiration for genius, fervent and generous, 
but not blind to its errors or servile to its caprices; on the 
other, good humour, a surprising self-restraint, amounting to 
docility, and a genuine respect for an independence of judg- 
ment which was not afraid to risk giving offence when it seemed 
necessary to protest in behalf of right and reason. Dr. Smiles 
has retold the tale, already familiar to the readers of Moore’s 
‘Life of Byron, of the manner in which Murray became 
possessed of the MS. of ‘Childe Harold,’ and has added many 
details as to his subsequent connexion with the poet, which are 
of the deepest interest, as illustrating one of the most remark- 
able characters which this century has produced. We have 
only space to dwell on those parts of the narrative which bring 
into prominence the business relations between Murray and 
Byron, and show the ‘imperial’ style in which the former 
conducted his business. 

As all readers of Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron’ will remember, the 
poet made a present to his friend Dallas of the first two cantos 
of ‘Childe Frarold,’ and allowed him to make arrangements 
for their publication. Dallas offered them to Miller of 
Albemarle Street, who declined them. He then submitted 
them to Murray. The latter was delighted; his ambition was 
at last gratified ; he perceived at once that he was to enjoy 
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the opportunity he had long sighed for of publishing a poem 
of genius. . The first edition consisted of only 500 copies, but 
it was exhausted in three days, and Murray then agreed to 

y Dallas 6001. for the copyright. His friends, as a rule, 
doubted his wisdom ; but Rogers declared that Murray would 
find it the best rage he had ever made, and his prediction 
was amply verified. Three thousand copies of the second and 
third editions were printed and sold with the utmost rapidity. 

The first two cantos of ‘Childe Harold,’ which were pub- 
lished on March Ist, 1812, was the last work of any importance 
that issued from the old establishment in Fleet Street, Murray 
had for some time contemplated moving westward, and had 
been on the point of settling in Pall Mall, when an opportunity 
occurred of securing the lease of 50, Albemarle Street,—where 
Miller had carried on a publishing business for several years. 
His removal to Albemarle Street in the autumn of 1812 formed 
an important epoch in his life. His house, with which his 
name has been identified for nearly eighty years, soon became 
the centre of literary intercourse in London. Every afternoon 
in the season his drawing-room was the regular rallying-place of 
all that was witty and agreeable in society. His literary dinners 
became famous. ‘The relations ’—as is remarked in the closing 
chapter of the ‘ Memoir ’—‘ between author and publisher which 
had prevailed in the eighteenth century were, in his case, 
curiously inverted ; and, in the place of a solitary scholar like 
Johnson, surrounded by an association of booksellers, the 
drawing-room? of Murray now presented the remarkable spec- 
. tacle of a single publisher acting as the centre of attraction to 
a host of distinguished writers.’ 

The feelings and views of Murray at this period are well 
expressed in a letter to one of his relatives :— 


‘I have lately ventured on the bold step of quitting the old 
establishment to which I have been so long attached, and have 
moved to one of the best, in every respect, that is known in my 
business, where I have succeeded in a manner the most complete and 
flattering. My house is excellent; and I transact all the depart- 
ments of my business in an elegant library, which my drawing-room 
becomes Pye teow morning ; and there I am in the habit of seeing 

rsons of the highest rank in literature and talent, such as Canning, © 

rere, Mackintosh, Southey, Campbell, Walter Scott, Madame de 
Staél, Gifford, Croker, Barrow, Lord Byron, and others; thus leading 
the most delightful life, with means of prosecuting my business with | 
the highest honour and emolument.’ 


In these words there is a genuine ring of pleasure*in his 
profession and in the prospects opening before him. It is clear 
that 
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that he did not conduct his business as a publisher simply 
intent upon gain. William Blackwood, who was treading in 
his footsteps, wrote to him about this time: ‘In your con- 
nexions with literary men, when I consider the books you have 
published and are to publish, you have the happiness of 
making it a liberal profession, and not a mere business of the 

nce. This I consider one of the greatest privileges we have 
in our business.’ Murray had an unfeigned love of literature 
for its own sake; and it was to his enthusiasm for everything 
excellent in literature, more than to any other cause, that he 
owed his success. At the early age of thirty-four he had 
gained a ition which no publisher before him had ever 
attained. He became the intimate friend of Byron and Scott, 
and one of the events in his life which afforded him the 
greatest satisfaction was the reconciliation he was able to 
effect between the two poets. Scott was still sore at the 
satirical allusion to ‘ Marmion,’ in ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ when Byron, who probably regretted it, repeated 
to Murray the high praises which the Prince Regent, in a 
conversation with himself, had bestowed upon Scott. Murray 
was not slow in making that fact known to Scott, who was 
greatly pleased both with the honour done to him and with 
Byron’s alacrity in reporting it. An opportunity was soon 
found of bringing the two poets together in the drawing-room 
at Albemarle Street, after which they became firm friends. 
The interest which Murray took in their meeting is shown by 
the following memorandum, which was carefully preserved 
among his papers :— 

£1815. Friday, April 7.—This day Lord Byron and Walter 
Scott met for the first time, and were introduced by me to each 
other. They conversed together for nearly two hours. There 
were present, at different times, Mr. William Gifford, James 
Boswell (son of the biographer of Johnson), William Sotheby, 
Robert Wilmot, Richard tin and Mr. Dusgate.’ 

The two poets continued to meet in Albemarle Street nearly 
every day, and ‘it was a curious sight,’ says the present John 
Murray, who recollects their meeting at Albemarle Street, ‘ to 
see the two greatest poets of the age—both lame—stumping 
down stairs, side by side.’ 

The position which Murray had now attained in society is 
alluded to in a letter of Lockhart’s: ‘ To all these people—Croker 
as well as the rest—John Murray is of much more importance than 
they ever can be to him if he will only believe what I know—viz. 
that his own name in a stands miles above any of theirs.’ 
Though the ‘Quarterly Review’ always maintained Tory 
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principles, every man of merit, whatever were his politics, met 
at Murray’s house on a kind of neutral ground ; and it was this 
absence of party, when party-spirit ran high, that gave a zest 
and charm to his literary meetings. ‘ My connexions,’ he wrote 
to Byron, ‘are, I believe, even more numerous amongst the 
Whigs than the Tories. Indeed, the Whigs have nearly driven 
away the Tories from my house; and Jeffrey said, “If you 
wish to meet the most respectable of the Whigs, you must be 
introduced to Mr. Murray’s room.”’ Nor must we omit to 
notice the personal characteristics of the host, which contributed 
so much to the success of his dinner-parties. ‘He took the 
utmost pains,’ we are told, ‘so to combine and to place his 
guests as best to promote sympathetic conversation, and the 
general harmony of the gathering. Among the noted wits and 
talkers, moreover, who assembled round his table, he was fully 
able to hold his own in conversation and in repartee. On one 
occasion Lady Bell was present at one of these parties, and 
wrote: “The talk was of wit, and Moore gave specimens. 
Charles thought that our host Murray said the best things that 
brilliant night.”’ All Americans, who came with proper intro- 
ductions, were welcomed to his table ; and we owe to these visitors 
many interesting descriptions of the parties at his house. An 
extract from the ‘Reminiscences’ of a young American, who 
was a guest at Albemarle Street in 1827, giving an! account of 
Murray himself, must bring to a close this part of our subject :— 

‘I cannot conclude without saying a few words of my host. He 
is a good-looking man, with a pre-occupied and anxious air. This 
gives way, however, to true Scottish sense and cordiality in conversa- 
tion. He has a strong understanding, and a good memory; and is 
ner interesting from the long intercourse which he has 
maintained with, and the intimate knowledge he possesses of, all the 
eminent literary characters of the age. The memoirs of himself and 
his times would be invaluable.’ 


All the poems of Byron, with the exception of the first two 
cantos of ‘Childe Harold,’ were issued from Albemarle Street, | 
amid an excitement which it is now difficult to realize. On | 
the day of publication of each successive poem the street was 
blocked with a throng of eager purchasers. Thus, for instance, 
on the issue of the ‘Corsair’ in 1814, Murray writes to Byron: 
‘I am most happy to tell you that your last poem is—what — 
Mr. Southey’s is called—a Carmen Triumphale. Never, in my | 
recollection, has any work, since the “ Letter of Burke to the 
Duke of Bedford,” excited such a ferment—a ferment which, 
I am happy to say, will subside into lasting fame. I sold, on 
the day of publication—a thing perfectly unprecedented — 
10,000 copies.’ 
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10,000 copies.’ No wonder the publisher was delighted—a 
delight arising quite as much from the public appreciation of 
the poet, whose genius he had been the first to recognize, as 
from the pecuniary advantage accruing to himself. He is never 
tired of repeating to Byron the praises bestowed upon the 
poems, and the admiration they excited. Thus he writes of 
* The Giaour’: ‘ Gifford says it contains passages of exquisite, 
extraordinary beauty, equal to anything he has ever read.’ Of 
‘The Bride of Abydos’: ‘Frere says that he has read several 
passages to Mr. Heber as exquisitely beautiful, and thinks it 
equal to anything you have produced.’ Of ‘ The Corsair’: ‘ It 
bids fair to be the most popular of your poems. You cannot 
meet a man in the street who has not read or heard read of 
** The Corsair.”’ 

Murray was anxious to remunerate Byron handsomely for 
his poems, but he had at first some difficulty in overcoming 
the aristocratic prejudice, which had not then died out, of 
receiving money for literary work. Hearing indirectly in 1815 
that Byron had thought of selling his books, in consequence of 
his embarrassed circumstances, he at once wrote to him, 
enclosing a cheque for 15002, adding that an equal sum would 
be at his disposal in a few weeks, and offering to dispose of all 
the poet’s copyrights for his use. Byron’s reply does credit 
to his heart :— 

‘ Your present offer is a favour which I would accept from you, if 
I accepted such from any man. . . . The circumstances which induce 
me to part with my books, though sufficiently, are not immediately 
pressing. I have made up my mind to this, and there's an end. 
Had I been disposed to trespass upon your kindness in this way, it 
would have been before now; but I am not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of declining it, as it sets my opinion of you, and indeed of 
human nature, in a different light from that in which I have been 
accustomed to consider it.’ 


Byron never forgot Murray’s kindness on this occasion. In 
a letter to Murray written in 1820, which is not quoted by 
Dr. Smiles, he says: ‘I never met but three men who would 
have held out a finger to me: one was yourself, the other 
William Bankes, and the third a nobleman long ago dead ; but 
of these the first was the only one who offered it while I really 
wanted it. ... As for your own offer, it was in 1815, when 
{ was in actual uncertainty of five pounds. I rejected it; but 
I have not forgotten it, although you probably have.’ 

On receiving the ‘Siege of Corinth’ and ‘ Parisina,’ Murray 
forwarded a thousand guineas for the copyright of the poems. 
Byron, however, refused to accept the sum, saying, ‘ Your offer is 
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liberal in the extreme, and much more than the poems can 
possibly be worth; but I cannot accept it, and will not. You 
are most welcome to them as additions to the collected volumes, 
without any demand or expectation on my part whatever.’ 
Afterwards some officious friends, among others Rogers the 
poet, suggested to Byron that a portion of it might be applied 
to the relief of Mr. Godwin, the author of ‘An Enquiry into 
Political Justice,’ who was then in difficulties; but Murray, 
who did not see the justice or propriety of Rogers’s liberality 
at his expense, sent the following remonstrance to Byron, 
which strikes us as alike admirable in matter and in manner :— 


*I did not like to detain you this morning, but I confess to you 
that I came away impressed with a belief that you had already 
reconsidered this matter, as it refers to me. Your Lordship will 
pardon me if I cannot avoid looking upon it as a species of cruelty, 
after what has passed, to take from me so large a sum—offered with 
no reference to the marketable value of the poems, but out of personal 
friendship and gratitude alone,—to cast it away on the wanton and 
ungenerous interference of those who cannot enter into your Lord- 
ship’s feelings for me, upon persons who have so little claim upon 
you, and whom those who so interested themselves might more 
decently and honestly enrich from their own funds than by en- 
deavouring to be liberal at the cost of another, and by forcibly 
resuming from me a sum which you had generously and nobly 
resigned. 

‘I am sure you will do me the justice to believe that I would 
strain every nerve in your service, but it is actually heartbreaking to 
throw away my earnings on others. I am no rich man, abounding, 
like Mr. Rogers, in superfluous thousands, but working hard for 
independence ; and what would be the most grateful pleasure to me if 
likely to be useful to you personally, becomes merely painful if it 
causes me to work for others for whom I can have no such feelings. 

‘This is a most painful subject for me to address you upon, and I 
am ill able to express my feelings about it. I commit them entirely 
to your liberal construction with a reference to your knowledge of 
my character.’ 


Murray continued to pay Byron for his successive poems on 
a consistent scale of magnificence, and from this date we hear 
no more of the author’s scruples as to receiving payment for his ~ 
works. For ‘ Mazeppa’ (to take a few examples) he gave 500 ~ 
guineas; for the first five cantos of ‘Don Juan,’ 3150/.; for © 
the ‘Doge of Venice,’ 1000 guineas; for the three dramas 
‘ Sardanapalus,’ ‘Cain,’ and ‘The Two Foscari,’ 2710/.; for 
the third canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ 1575/.,, and for the fourth 
canto, 21007. The total sum which he paid for the copyrights 
of the poems amounted to upwards of 17,0007. 
Byron, 
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Byron, after leaving England in 1816, kept up a constant 
correspondence with his publisher ; and his letters to the latter 
are, as is generally acknowledged, the most valuable and inter- 
esting part of Moore’s Life of the poet. Murray’s own letters, to 
which Byron’s are a reply, are now published for the first time. 
It was supposed that they had disappeared, but they were care- 
fully preserved by Byron, who rated them highly, and were 
found among his papers, which passed into the hands of Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse (afterwards Lord Broughton), and thence 
into the custody of his daughter, Lady Dorchester, who has 
kindly given them for publication in the present ‘ Memoir.’ 
They contain a lively and graphic account of all that was passing 
in the literary world, and seem to have stimulated Byron to 
write such delightful letters in return. 

The story of the destruction of Byron’s ‘ Memoirs,’ an in- 
cident creditable to all who were concerned in it, is told with 
complete accuracy in these volumes, No more striking example 
could be cited of Murray’s largeness of mind and heart; but as 
we have dealt with the subject in an earlier number of this 
‘Review,’ we now pass it over in order to dwell with more 
fulness on episodes in his history less generally known, It is 
interesting to think that an eye-witness of the dramatic scene 
at the burning of Byron’s ‘ Memoirs’ still survives in Murray’s 
son, the present representative of the house. There is probably 
no one else now living who was present at such memorable 
events in literary history, as the meeting of Scott and Byron, 
the burning of the Byron ‘ Memoirs,’ and the public dinner at 
Edinburgh, when Scott declared that he was the author of the 
Waverley Novels. 

The negociations for Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ which was 
eventually published by Murray, are narrated at length in the 
* Memoir.’ Moore had received the large sum of 46201. for the 
work, but on its completion he was induced by Rogers to apply 
to the publisher for further remuneration. Mariey was natu- 
rally annoyed at this interference, especially as it was a repe- 
tition of what he had been already exposed to; and he sent the 
following characteristic reply :— 


‘ Your letter did not reach me until this morning, and, from the 
manner in which the subject of it had been previously settled, I 
should not have thought it necessary to allude to it again, were it 
not for the interference of your “ advising ” friends. 

‘ This is not a solitary instance in which some of them have with 
morbid liberality evinced a kind disposition to give large sums of 
money to their own friends, to be paid by drafts, not upon their own 
bankers, but upon mine. Would these honorary patrons of men of 
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letters enquire into facts, they would sometimes be startled into the 
meritorious selfishness of making the case their own; and then 
before they ventured to impugn the liberality of others, they would 

haps consider what, in similar circumstances, they would have 
} themselves. Had these warm-hearted friends made enquiries on 
the present occasion, they would have been informed that the copy- 
right of the “ Life of Byron” was purchased by the following sums.’ 


After enumerating these sums, and the expense of printing, 
he shows that the ‘loss on the first edition to its illiberal 
proprietor, if the whole were sold,’ was 3001, and then adds :— 


‘As a mercantile speculation it is hardly to be thought of, and 
there has been such a hue and cry raised against certain parts of the 
work, that it is quite a livre defendu in some families; so that the 
entire sale of the work cannot be depended on. 

* *Let your friends see this statement, and then decide upon the 
conduct of, my dear Sir, yours most sincerely, Jonny Murray.’ 


The glimpses afforded in this ‘ Memoir’ of the literary con- 
nexion between Murray and Scott are hardly less interesting 
than the story of the relation between Murray and Byron. 
The infant fortunes of the ‘Quarterly’ brought Murray and 
Scott into frequent communication with each other ; and indeed 
it seemed likely at one time that Murray would have become 
Scott's publisher. When Scott quarrelled with Constable and 
started John Ballantyne as a publisher, he meditated, as we see 
from Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ an ‘alliance offensive and defensive’ 
between Murray and the Ballantynes against Constable & Co. 
Accordingly, the early numbers of the ‘ Quarterly ’ were published 
in Edinburgh by Ballantyne, and various literary projects were, 
at Scott’s suggestion, entered into by the two firms. But the same 
causes which had led to an estrangement between Murray and 
Constable, soon severed the connexion between Murray and 
the Ballantynes. The latter were rash and speculative, and 
were continually raising money by bills, which the London 
publisher had to accept. Murray, though a young man, had 
the good sense to see that such a mode of conducting business 
must end in disaster and disgrace; and after remonstrating in 
vain with the Ballantynes, he resolved to part company with 
them, and transferred the agency of the ‘ Quarterly’ in 1810 to 
William Blackwood, the founder of the well-known publishing 
‘house in Edinburgh. It required, however, no small amount of | 
courage and self-denial on Murray’s part to come to this resolu- 
tion, as he thereby abandoned the hope of being the publisher 
of Scott’s new works, which was one of the most cherished 
objects of his ambition, Notwithstanding this step, he con- 
tinued 
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tinued to be on the most friendly terms with Scott, whose 
numerous letters to him, now published for the first time, 
enhance the value and interest of the ‘Memoir.’ In 1813 Scott 
was so hard pressed for money, in consequence of the pecuniary 
liabilities of the Ballantynes, with whom he was a partner, and 
of his own purchases at Abbotsford, that he applied to Murray to 
accept for him bills to the amount of 1200/. Murray at once 
complied with his request in the following letter, which is 
marked by the gentlemanly feeling which Scott considered a 
main feature in his character :— 


‘I have the pleasure of returning accepted the bills which I 
received from you this morning. In thus availing myself of your 
confidential application, I trust that you will do me the justice to 
believe that it is done for kindness already received, and not with 
the remotest view towards prospective advantages. I shall at all 
times feel proud of being one of your publishers, but this must be 
allowed to arise solely out of your own feelings and convenience 
when the occasions shall present themselves. I am sufficiently 
content in the belief that even negative obstacles to our perfect 
confidence have now subsided.’ 


The toils of financial embarrassment were slowly but surely 
winding themselves round the Ballantynes, and entangling 


Scott in their meshes. On more than one occasion advances 
were made by Murray, who had a share in the publication of 
‘Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ and jointly with Blackwood 
was permitted to bring out an edition of the first series of the 
‘Tales of my Landlord ;’ but the manner in which Ballantyne 
carried on the latter negociations with Blackwood, the mystery, 
the exorbitant terms, and the want of straightforwardness, 
rendered a continuance of such negociations impossible. 

The last business transaction between Murray and Scott was 
worthy of the long friendship which had subsisted between 
them. In 1829 Scott, now almost at the close of his noble 
struggle with adversity, had obtained possession of all his 
copyrights, with the exception of Murray’s fourth share in 
‘Marmion.’ He accordingly applied to the latter through 
Lockhart for the purchase of the share ; and Murray answered 
his application in the following letter, dated June 8th, 1829, 
which must not be omitted here, though it has been already 
published in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ :— 


‘My pear Sm,—Mr. Lockhart has at this moment communicated 
to me your letter respecting my fourth share of the copyright of 
“Marmion.” I have already been applied to by Messrs. ble 
and by Messrs. Longman, to know what sum I would sell this share 
for; but so highly do I estimate the honour of being, even in so 
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small a degree, the publisher of the author of the poem, that no 

iary consideration whatever can induce me to part with it. 
But there is a consideration of another kind, which, until now, I was 
not aware of, which would make it painful to me if I were to retain 
it a moment longer. I mean, the knowledge of its being required by 
the author, into whose hands it was spontaneously resigned in the 
same instant that I read his request. This share has been profitable 
to me fifty-fold beyond what either publisher or author could have 
anticipated; and, therefore, my returning it on such an occasion, 
you will, I trust, do me the favour to consider in no other light than 
as a mere act of grateful acknowledgment for benefits already re- 
ceived by, my dear Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, Jonn 
Morray.” 


The tact and delicacy with which this act of graceful gene- 
rosity was performed were duly appreciated by Scott, as he 
showed in his admirable letter of scindladannes of June 12th, 
1829 :— 


‘My prar Sm,—Nothing can be more obliging or gratifying to me 
than the very kind manner in which you have resigned to me the 
share you held in “Marmion,” which, as I am circumstanced, is a 
favour of real value and most handsomely rendered. I hope an 
opportunity may occur in which I may more effectually express my 
sense of the obligation than by mere words. I will send the docu- 
ment of transference when it can be made out. In the meantime I 
am, with sincere regard and thanks, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, WatTER Scort.’ 


The vanishing figure of the great author of ‘Tales of my 
Landlord’ is linked with the associations of the present age 
by the meteoric appearance in the ‘ Memoir’ of the author of 
‘Coningsby,’ who, as the prime adviser and designer of ‘ The 
Representative’ daily newspaper, was the instrument of seducing 
Murray into the most disastrous adventure in his professional 
career, The whole story is well told by Dr. Smiles, Benjamin 
Disraeli plays in it the character which he sustained throughout 
his life, brilliant, audacious, full of resource in designing 
undertakings, but unwilling to take part in the drudgery of 
detail required for administration. 

The long-standing intimacy between the Murray and D’Israeli 
families led Murray to take a fatherly interest in the precocious 
development of Benjamin’s literary talents. The latter, when 
only twenty years of age, had submitted to his judgment a 
novel called ‘ Aylmer Papillon,’ which forms the subject of 
some interesting letters from young Disraeli to Murray, but does 
not appear to have been printed. In 1825, however, the two 
are found in close alliance with a view to the issue of a daily 
morning 
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morning newspaper. Murray had long been anxious to under- 
take the publication of some periodical of more frequent appear- 
ance than the * Quarterly,’ but such attempts as he had made to 
execute his projects had been gry coe with small success. 
Whether or no Disraeli knew of Murray’s desire to found a 
newspaper, the first step in this direction seems to have been 
taken by himself in association with a certain Powles, a member 
of a financing firm in the City, Powles had availed himself of 
Disraeli’s abilities to write several pamphlets on mining specu- 
lations in South America, and Disraeli now persuaded him to 
embark in the project of a daily newspaper. The times seemed 
propitious for the enterprise. It was a period of great apparent 
prosperity. The price of Consols had in two years risen from 
75 to 95; money was abundant; and the shares of all joint- 
stock companies continued to advance by ‘leaps and bounds,’ 
Murray, who was always sanguine, seems to have shared in the 
general confidence and enthusiasm. Be this as it may, he 
entered warmly into the scheme, concerning Disraeli’s share in 
which there has been much controversy. Mr. Froude, in his 
recent ‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ passes over the subject in 
silence; and some of his other biographers deny that he had 
anything to do with the project, We now learn for the first 
time the real truth of the case. The shares of the projecting 
parties were settled in an interesting document which is pre- 
served :— 
‘ MemoraNDUM. 
‘London, August 3rd, 1825. 
‘ The undersigned parties agree to establish a Morning Paper, the 
property in which is to be in the following proportions, viz. : 
Mr. Murray. ‘ . - One-half, 
Mr. Powles ° ‘ ° - One-quarter. 
Each party contributing to the expense, capital, and risk, in those 
proportions. 
‘The paper to be published by, and be under the management of, 

Mr. Murray, 

‘Joun Murray. 

‘J. D. Powzzs. 

*B. Disraxut,’ 


The next thing was to find an editor, and the a he 


connected with this business was entrusted to young Disraeli, 
who proceeded to Scotland on an embassy to Walter Scott and 
Lockhart, the latter of whom it was hoped might be persuaded 
to fill the required post. The aplomb, the adroitness, and the 
mystery, which the plenipotentiary of twenty displayed in the 

negociation, 
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negociation, are delightfully illustrated in the correspondence 
on the subject which Dr. Smiles has published. We give an 
extract from the second letter written by Disraeli to Murray 
after his arrival in Scotland :— 


‘I sent a despatch by Saturday night’s post, directed to Mr. Barrow. 
You have doubtless received it safe. As I consider you are anxious 
to hear minutely of the state of my operations, I again send you a 
few lines. I received this morning a very polite letter from L[ock- 
hart]. He had just received that morning (Saturday) Wright’s 
letter. I enclose you a copy of L.’s letter, as it will be interesting ~ 
to you to see or judge what effect was produced on his mind by its © 

I have written to-day to say that I will call at Chiefswood ~ 
on Tuesday. I intend to go to Melrose to-morrow, but as I will not © 
take the ce of meeting him the least tired, I shall sleep at ~ 
Melrose and call on the following morning. I shall, of course, © 
accept his offer of staying there. I shall call again at Bloyd)’s © 
before my departure to-morrow, to see if there is any despatch from 

‘ou. . . . J shall continue to give you advice of all my movements. ~ 

ou will agree with me that I have at least not lost any time, but ~ 
that all things have gone very well as yet. There is of course no © 
danger in our communications of anything unfairly transpiring; but ~ 
from the very delicate nature of names interested, it will be expedient 
to adopt some cloak. 

* The Chevalier will speak for itself. 

*M., from Melrose, for Mr. L. 

‘X. for a certain personage on whom we called one day, who lives ~ 
a slight distance from town, and who was then unwell. 4 

‘O. for the political Puck. Z 

‘Mr. Curonomerer will speak for itself, at least to all those who © 
give African dinners.’ 

The Chevalier was of course Walter Scott ; M. was Lockhart; © 
X. probably Canning; O. possibly Disraeli himself; and 
Mr. Chronometer, Barrow of the Admiralty. Lockhart could ~ 
not be persuaded to undertake the editorship of the paper, © 
though he accepted shortly afterwards that of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ Disraeli, on his return to town, showed great zeal 
and resource in engaging foreign correspondents and general 
reporters for the paper. He, too, it was who invented the name. 
‘I am delighted,’ writes Lockhart to Murray, on December 21st, | 

1825, ‘and what is more, satisfied with Disraeli’s title—the © 
“ Representative.” If Mr. Powles does not produce some 
thundering objection, let this be fixed in God’s name.’ But 
having embodied all these ingenious ideas, Benjamin Disraeli 
now vanishes completely from the scene of the ‘ Representative.’ 
The reason is not far to seek. The inflated prosperity of the 


beginning of the year was followed by its natural consequences ; 
but 
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but the reaction’ was even greater than might have been 
expected. The collapse of credit was almost universal. Some 
of the great City banks, and many of the country banks, stopped 
payment. A speculator, like Powles, could not find his share 
of the capital for the paper; the young Disraeli, as Murra 

well knew, had no money; and the partnership therefore fe 

through. Among the numerous failures at this period were 
those of Constable and Ballantyne, and of their London agents, 
Hurst, Robinson and Co. It was under these gloomy auspices 
that the new paper made its appearance. The first number 
was published on the 25th of January, 1826. It was a failure 
from the day of its birth; a result due to the want of a com- 
petent editor, whom Disraeli, after all, had failed to find. 
The first editor conducted it with deadly dulness; Maginn, 
his witty successor, with infamous taste. The contents of 
the paper, often excellent in themselves, were ill-balanced 
and arranged; and after an unhappy existence of six months, 
the ‘ Representative ’ came to an end, leaving Murray a loser by 
not less than 26,0007. One of the results of this unfortunate 
enterprise was an interruption for a time of the old friendship 
between Murray and Isaac D’Israeli. The latter, strange to say, 
seems to have considered that he himself was the person mainly 
injured, and he proposed to publish a pamphlet on the subject, 
but in the end wisely abstained. Murray’s feelings at the close 
- the episode are expressed in the following letter to Sharon 

urner :— 


‘Mr. D’Isracli is totally wrong in supposing that my indignation 
against his son arises in the smallest degree from the sum which I 
have lost by yielding to that son’s unrelenting excitement and im- 
portunity ; this loss, whilst it was in weekly operation, may be 
supposed, and naturally enough, to have been sufficiently painful, 
but now that it has ceased, I solemnly declare that I neither care nor 
think about it, more than one does of the long-suffered agonies of an 
aching tooth the day after we have summoned resolution enough to 
have it extracted. On the contrary, I am disposed to consider this 
apparent misfortune as one of that chastening class which, if suffered 
wisely, may be productive of greater good; and I feel confidently 
that, as it has rekindled my ancient ardour in business, a very few 
months will enable me to replace this temporary loss, and make me 
infinitely the gainer, if I profit by the prudential lesson which this 
whole affair is calculated to teach. . . . From me his son had re- 
ceived nothing but the most unbounded confidence and parental 
attachment; my fault was in having loved, not wisely, but too well.’ 


‘The reason for Murray’s ‘indignation’ against the younger 
Disraeli is not stated in the ‘Memoir,’ but it certainly did not 
arise, 
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arise, as he himself says, from any pecuniary loss, or from © 
Disraeli having failed to find his fourth share of the capital, | 
as some reviewers of the ‘Memoir’ have supposed. Murray 
knew perfectly well the circumstances of the family, and that 
it was impossible for Disraeli to contribute any money to the 


enterprise. He had embarked in it with the full conviction ~ 


that he should realize thereby a large fortune, and had allotted a ~ 
share in the undertaking to one for whom he had felt a ‘ parental ~ 
attachment.’ 4 
It is extremely interesting to find Benjamin Disraeli in 1830, © 
in spite of what had happened, applying to Murray with confi- | 
dence, as the publisher to whom he desired to entrust the fortunes _ 
of a new ‘ Psychological Romance.’ The correspondence which ~ 
passed between the two on this occasion is highly dramatic and 


characteristic. It will be observed that each party maintainsa 


separate style of address throughout. The first of the following ~ 


letters is Murray’s reply to Disraeli’s application made to him ~ 


obviously in the first person :— 


‘Mr, Murray is obliged to decline at present any personal inter- _ 
view; but if Mr. Benjamin Disraeli is disposed to confide his MS, © 


to Mr. Murray as a man of business, Mr. Disraeli is assured that the 


pore will be entertained in every respect with the strictest — 
onour and impartiality.’ 2 
To this Disraeli replied :— ‘ 
‘The object of my interview with you is purely literary. It has 
always been my wich, if it ever were my fate to write anything cal- — 
culated to arrest public attention, that you should be the organ of 
introducing it to public notice.’ 


In another letter, dated May 27th, 1830, he informs Murray © 
that he is about to leave England, and explains to him his © 
reasons for not having forwarded his MS. :— 9g 

‘When I return, if I do return, I trust it will be in my power 
for the third time to endeavour that you should be the means of © 
submitting my works to the pea For this I shall be ever ready 


to make great sacrifices, and let me therefore hope that when I next ~ 
offer my volumes to your examination, like the Sibylline books, © 
their inspiration may at length be recognized.’ 9 
Murray eventually agreed to publish the romance, which ~ 
appeared under the title of ‘Contarini Fleming.’ 3 


We have chosen from these pages some of the more dramatic | 
passages in the life of a remarkable man. But selection is diffi- | 
cult in dealing with a book like the ‘ Memoir of John Murray.’ 
We may say without exaggeration that, with the —s 

o 
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of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ there is no biography in the 
language which supplies the reader with so many and such vivid 
glimpses of the mixed literary and social life peculiar to this 
country as the volumes before us. Whatever of youthful talent 
and originality the age produced, was ambitious of being intro- 
duced to the public under Murray’s auspices. Hence there is 
scarcely a name which attained to literary celebrity, or even 
distinction, in the first half of this century, of which some 
characteristic mention is not to be found in this ‘ Memoir.’ 

To mention only a few of the distinguished works, in addi- 

tion to those of Byron, Scott, and Disraeli, which issued from 
Albemarle Street, to make a lasting or passing impression upon 
the world, Murray was the publisher of Hallam’s, Milman’s, and 
Lord Mahon’s historical works; of Miss Austen’s ‘Emma’; of 
Southey’s and Napier’s ‘ Histories of the Peninsular War’; of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ;’ of Crabbe’s ‘Tales’; of Washington 
Irving’s ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ and numerous other works by the 
same author ; of Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ ; of Mrs. Somerville’s 
‘Mechanism of the Heavens’; and, last but not least, of the 
first work of one who has recently declared himself to be 
one of Murray’s few surviving clients, the ‘Church and State’ 
of Mr. Gladstone. 
; The side lights thrown upon many of the writers who figure 
prominently in the pages of the ‘Memoir’ are full of vivid 
> suggestion. Particularly striking are the illustrations of the 
_ characters of Southey and Coleridge. Of the former we get 
| many, and not altogether favourable, glimpses. He appears as 
a hard and regular worker, producing with machine-like 
precision, just as they may be required of him, pages of pure 
and equal prose, but valuing himself on his unsaleable poetry, 
and chafing bitterly under what he called the ‘ mutilations’ of 
Gifford’s editorial pruning-knife. 


‘The more,’ he writes on one occasion, ‘I consider the matter about 
emancipating — from any engagement which subjects me to the 
control of an editor, the more I perceive and feel the fitness of so 


doing; and regarding it, as I ought to do, without any feeling of 


anger, I shall consult my own perfect convenience in the matter, and 
leave the Murraymagne to discover that I find other modes of com- 
position more agreeable, if not more profitable.’ 


Very different were the feelings of Scott, who never objected 
to the corrections of the editor, or to the omission of passages 
from his articles. Thus in sending to Lockhart an article on 
‘Pepys,’ he writes: ‘ Perhaps I have made it too long, or intro- 
duced too many extracts—if so, use the pruning-knife, hedge- 

bill, 
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bill, or axe, ad libitum. You know I don’t care a curse about 
what I write, or what becomes of it.’ 

The appearances of Coleridge are less frequent but more 
entertaining; indeed the correspondence between him and 
Murray, which Dr. Smiles has preserved, is as good reading 
as anything in the ‘Memoir.’ Coleridge has heard that the 
publisher is anxious that he should attempt a translation of | 
‘Faust,’ and his first letter on the subject is eloquent with © 
reasons why he should not undertake the task: his own ~ 
fastidiousness ; the stupidity of the Public—(‘ With the com- © 
mencement of a PUBLIC commences the degradation of the ~ 
Goop and the BEAUTIFUL’); his detestation of mercenary | 
motives. Nevertheless he ‘ bows to the all-wise Providence,’ © 
which, as he says, ‘compels me to bring even my Intellect to the ~ 
Market, and in short he asks Murray to name his terms and | 
apparently braces himself for a gigantic effort. Murray offers 
him a hundred guineas; a sum certainly small in comparison © 
to what he was frequently in the habit of paying, yet, by © 
Coleridge’s own showing, as his translation of Schiller’s © 


‘Wallenstein’ had been sold for waste paper, probably beyond 


the market value of the contemplated work. ‘The terms pro- © 
posed,’ replies Coleridge, ‘are humiliatingly low, yet such as, ~ 
under modifications, I accede to.’ He then proceeds to inform | 
his correspondent of the persistence with which he had warned ~ 
publishers that they would do well not to print works which, in ~ 
the deplorable state of the public taste, would prove mere lumber, 
and he concludes his letter with a very precise and business- | 
like statement of the ‘modifications’ of Murray’s terms on © 
which he would consent to undertake the translation. Murray’s © 
answer to this letter is unfortunately not preserved; we can | 
hardly doubt that it must have been one of acceptance. From / 
Coleridge, however, nothing more is heard on the subject ! 

An amusing illustration of sensitiveness of a different kind | 
is supplied in a sketch of Belzoni, the Egyptian explorer, a | 
man remarkable for bodily strength and stature, who, having 
formerly gained his living as a gymnast and posture-master, | 
was haunted by a constant dread, after he became famous as a 
traveller, lest the nature of his earlier profession should be 
discovered and discussed in society. Another eccentric friend © 
of Murray was Ugo Foscolo, who contributed to the ‘ Quarterly,’ ” 
and was constantly applying to its proprietor for money. On/ 
one occasion, asking for a loan of 1000/., he writes :— 

‘My apartments, decently furnished, encompass me with an atmo- 
sphere of ease and respectability; and I enjoy the illusion of not 
having fallen into the lowest circumstances. I always declare ws 
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will die like a gentleman, on a decent bed, surrounded by casts (as I 
cannot buy the marbles) of the Venuses, of the Apollos, and of the 
Graces, and the busts of great men ; apes among pear “_ if 
possible, with some graceful innocent girl playing an old pianoforte 
in an olteuion room,’ And thus dies the hero of my novel. Far 
from courting the sympathy of mankind, I would rather be forgotten 
by posterity than give it the gratification of ejaculating preposterous 
sighs because I died, like Camoens and T'aswo, on the bed of an hospital. 
And since I must be buried in your country, I am happy in having 
insured for me the possession during the remains of my life of a 
cottage built after my plan, surrounded by flowering shrubs, almost 
within the turnpikes of the town, and yet as quiet as a country- 
house, and open to the free air. Whenever I can freely dispose of a 
hundred pounds, I will also build a small dwelling for my corpse, 
under a beautiful Oriental plane-tree, which I mean to plant next 
November, and cultivate con amore. So far I am indeed an epicure; 
in all other things I am the most moderate of men.’ 


In curious contrast to the literary pomposities of Southey and 
Coleridge is the ‘devil-may-care, and obviously genuine, in- 
difference to critical censure of George Borrow, whose letters to 
Murray, free as they are from all affectation and ‘conceit, give 
an admirable reflection of a striking character :— 


‘I have great pleasure,’ he writes to Murray in 1842, ‘in acknow- 
ledging your very kind letter of the 28th, and am happy to hear that 
matters are going on so prosperously. It is quite useless to write 
books unless they sell, and the public has of late become so fastidious 
that it is no easy matter to please it. With respect to the critique in 
the “ Times,” I fully agree with you that it was harsh and unjust, and 
the passages selected by no means calculated to afford a fair idea of 
the contents of the work. A book, however, like “The Bible in 
Spain” can scarcely be published without exciting considerable 
hostility, and I have been so long used to receiving hard knocks that 
they make no impression upon me. After all, the abuse of the 
“'Times ” is better than its silence: it would scarcely have attacked 
the work unless it had deemed it of some importance, and so 
the public will think. All I can say is, that I did my best, never 
writing but when the fit took me, and never delivering anything to 
my amanuensis but what I was perfectly satisfied with.’ 


Another extremely vivacious correspondent, who makes a 
considerable figure in these volumes, Sir Francis Head, also 
writes letters which, in their racy freshness, afford a piquant 
contrast to the stilted style of some of the more professional 
authors. Lastly, we are furnished with glimpses of the inter- 
esting figure of John Gibson Lockhart, who, after a brief inter- 
regnum, succeeded Gifford as editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ and, like 
him, became one of Murray’s most trusted friends and advisers. 


But, 
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But, after all, among the innumerable letters preserved in 
the ‘ Memoir,’ those of its subject are perhaps the best deserving 
of attention. Few better letter-writers than John Murray have 
ever lived. Whatever he had to say, whether he was making a 
criticism, or conferring a favour, acknowledging a fault com- | 
mitted by himself, or emphasising his sense of the fault | 
committed by another, the matter and manner of his letter were © 
always in perfect taste. We have given several instances of his — 
epistolary style in the more dramatic episodes of his career; the 
reader may, however, be curious to see how he acquitted him- — 
self in the difficult and delicate task of dealing with authors. 

The following is a good specimen of his style of negociation — 
with Mrs. Jameson, who proposed to write ‘A Guide to the 
Picture Galleries of London,’ but hesitated to submit to him | 
her MS. :— 


‘ It is with unfeigned regret that I perceive that you and I are not © 
likely to understand each other. Tho change from a publisher, to © 
whose mode of conducting business you are accustomed, to another of 
whom you have heard merely good reports, operates something like © 
second marriages, in which, whatever occurs that is different from © 
that which was experienced in the first, is always considered wrong by © 
the party who has married a second time. If, for a particular case, © 
you have been induced to change your physician, you should not take © 
offence, or feel even surprise, at a different mode of treatment. x 

‘ My rule is, never to engage in the publication of any work of ~ 
which I have not been allowed to form a judgment of its merits and ~ 
chances of success, by having the MSS. left with me a reasonable time, © 
in order to form such opinion ; and from this habit of many years © 
exercise, I confess to you that it will not, even upon the present © 
occasion, suit me to deviate. : 

‘I am well aware that you would not wish to publish anything | 
derogatory to the high reputation which you have so deservedly 
acquired ; but Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott have written works that 
do not sell ; and, as you expect money for the work which you wish | 
to allow me the honour of publishing, how am I to judge of its value | 
if I am not previously allowed to read it!’ 


After this it only remained for Mrs. Jameson to surrender at | 
discretion. 9 
No better fared the Bishop of Llandaff, who, having business © 
to transact in Albemarle Street, made a protest, like Horace’s © 
Philippus, ; 
‘Foro nimium distare Carinas 

Jam grandis natu queritur,’ 


an objection which called forth from Murray the following 
epistle :— a 
‘Mr 
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‘My Lorp,—I am told that your Lordship continues to make heavy 
complaints of the inconvenience you incur by making me the publisher 
of “Lord Dudley’s Letters,” in consequence of the great distance 
between St. Paul’s Churchyard and Albemarle Street, and that you 
have discovered another cause for dissatisfaction in what you consider 
the inordinate profits of a publisher. 

‘ My Lord, when I had the honour to publish for Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron, the one resided in Edinburgh, the other in Venice ; 
and, with regard to the supposed advantages of a publisher, they 
were only such as custom has established, and experience proved to 
be no more than equivalent to his peculiar trouble and the inordinate 
risque which he incurs. 

‘My long acquaintance with Lord Dudley, and the kindness and 
friendship with which he honoured me to the last, made me, in 
addition to my admiration of his talents, desire, and indeed expect, to 
become the publisher of his posthumous works, being convinced that 
he would have had no other. After what has passed on your Lord- 
ship’s side, however, I feel that it would be inconsistent with my 
own character to embarrass you any longer, and I therefore release 
your Lordship at once from any promise or supposed understanding 
whatever regarding this publication, and remain, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s humble servant, Joun Murray.’ 


The Bishop, on thinking the matter over, seems to have 
found that ‘the great distance between St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Albemarle Street’ was, after all, not an insurmountable 
obstacle, and to have decided that it was for his interest to come 
to terms with his uncompromising correspondent. 

On other occasions Murray showed that he could mingle 
gallantry with business. rs. Norton had for some time 
vainly endeavoured to persuade him to publish her poems. 
Not discouraged by repeated refusals, she offered him ‘A Voice 


from the Factories,’ adding, in her letter, 


‘. . . You ought to encourage me, for you never gave any advice 
more faithfully followed than that which you offered when I was 
ambitious you should publish my “ Undying One”; viz.: not to 
attempt strained and unnatural subjects. My “Voice from the 
Factories ” is in the style you bid me adhere to; and I will still hope 
that you will take me under your charge.’ 


To which Murray replied :— 


‘Thanks, my dear Madam, for your beautiful and kindly con- 
fidential letter. Had I not previously determined to fulfil, in every 
respect, your wishes as regards the publication of the poem, I must 
have been sufficiently convinced by the reasons which you have 
adduced (and so happily illustrated) of the necessity for its immediate 
appearance. 

‘I will therefore leave this place for Albemarle Street on Tuesday, 
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and, hoping to find the MS. on my arrival, I will instantly send it to 
the printer, and I can now venture to assure you that it shall be 
announced and published in strict conformity with the desire of its 
author.’ 


In a different vein is the letter to Dr. Somerville, containing 
an account of the sales of Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Mechanism of the 
Heavens,’ and announcing :— 


‘I do not intend to diminish the profit by taking any portion of it 
myself ; for I am overpaid by the honour of being the publisher of 
the work of so extraordinary a person. I have therefore only charged 
a commission on the actual long paid expenses for interest and bad 
debts.’ 


After these, no reader is likely to dispute the propriety of 
Scott’s description of the writer—‘ much a gentleman.’ 

One or. two examples of the lavish generosity which no doubt 
procured for him his imperial title may be added to those we 
have already given. In 1818 Crabbe the poet called upon him 
and placed at his disposal his unpublished ‘ Tales of the Hall,’ 
together with the copyright of his published works. To his 
amazement—for he had never before received much for his 
writings—Murray offered him 3000/. for the whole. When 
Crabbe mentioned the fact to some of his friends, it was sug- 
gested to him that the poems were worth more than the sum 
named, and he was persuaded to allow Rogers to enter into a 
negociation with Longman. The latter, however, would not 
give more than 1000/., whereupon Crabbe, in a panic, wrote to 
Murray, fearing he might be inclined to withdraw from his pro- 
posal. In spite of what had happened, the publisher adhered 
to his offer, though he learned to his cost, from the sale of the 
poems, that Longman’s estimate was a more correct measure of 
the public taste. At the time of Crabbe’s death his loss upon 
them had amounted to 2500/. 

Afterwards he undertook the publication of Washington 
Irving’s works. The ‘Sketch-Book’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ 
having proved extraordinarily popular, Murray offered Irving 
for the ‘ Tales of a Traveller’ 1200 guineas, without having 
seen the manuscript. To this proposal Irving replied :— 


‘ Your offer of 1200 guineas without seeing the MS. is, I confess, 
a liberal one, and made in your own gentleman-like manner; but I 
would rather you would see the MS. and make it fifteen hundred. 
Don’t think me greedy after money; but in fact I have need of all 
I can get just now, as I can do five pounds’ worth of good with every 
pound I can spare; and since the world won’t let me live as I please, 
I find it very expensive to live with the world.’ 
Relating 
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Relating subsequently the upshot of the negociation, Irving 
told his brother: ‘I saw Murray on Saturday, and arranged the 
business in two minutes. He behaved like a gentleman; told 
me... that he agreed to my terms without seeing the MS., 
that it could be put to press the moment I was ready, and that 
it should be printed as fast or as slowly as I pleased. In a 
word, everything went as smoothly and pleasantly as heart could 
wish.’ Irving’s popularity soon declined, but the fact did not 
abate the liberality of Murray’s dealing with him, though the 
extent of his loss is indicated in the following letter which he 
addressed to Irving :— 


‘You told me, upon our former negociations, and you repeated it 
recently, that you would not suffer me to be a loser by any of your 
works; and the state of matters in this respect I am exceedingly 
unwilling, because it is contrary to my nature, to submit to you; 
and in doing so at length, you will, I am sure, do me the justice to 
believe that I have no other expectations than those which are 
founded upon your own good feelings. The publication of “Columbus” 
cost me, paper, printing, advertising, and author, 5700/.; and it has 
produced but 4700/. “Granada” cost 30731., and its sale has produced 
but 1830/.; making my gross loss 22501. I have thought it better 
to communicate with yourself direct than through the medium of 
Mr. Aspinwall. Let me have time to read the two new MSS., and 
then we shall not differ, I think, about terms.’ 


John Murray was great as a publisher, not only on account 
of his rare endowments as a man, but because he faithfully 
reflected in the constitution of his character the time-honoured 
principles which have regulated the progress of bookselling in 
England. In his just consideration for the interests of his 
brethren, in his strong esprit de corps, in the unswerving rectitude 
of his commercial dealings, we see the influence of the honourable 
traditions bequeathed to the profession by the unwritten laws 
of the Stationers’ Company. He represents, too, with peculiar 
brilliancy the nature of that historic alliance between publisher 
and author which, in times when the influence of the reading 
public was of little account, did so much to enlarge and settle the 
foundations of national taste. By a princely liberality and an 
enthusiastic love of letters he advanced his reputation beyond 
that of his most distinguished predecessors, Tonson and Lintot, 
Dodsley and Miller, Cadell and Johnson—names imperishably 
connected with the ‘ Spectator,’ the translation of the Iliad, the 
first English Dictionary, the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ the ‘ Task,’ 
the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ’—and justified in 
a pre-eminent degree the claim of the bookseller to the honour- 
able title of ‘ Mecenas of the age.’ On this side of his character 
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he may be regarded as an eminent exponent of that principle of 
Protection, some measure of which appears necessary for the 
preservation of sound literature. But in another sense he 
was one of the chief pioneers of literary Free Trade. Noting 
the effects on bookselling of the vast growth of the country in 
wealth and population, he saw that it would in future be neces- 
sary both for author and publisher to consult the desires of the 
strange and capricious body known as the Public. An early 
experience, the demand for the homely pages of ‘ Domestic 
Cookery,’ had made him aware of the rise of a middle-class 
taste. Afterwards (with Constable in the ‘ Miscellany’ and 
Charles Knight in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge’), 
he was the first to provide systematically for the wants of 
this class of readers in ‘The Family Library.’ And at a yet 
later date he gladly associated himself in an enterprise, designed 
and since so largely developed by his son, to meet the needs 
of the holiday-making Briton, the ‘ Hand-Books’ of Foreign 
Travel, of which he invented the title. The happy union in 
his nature of imagination and judgment enabled him, with his 
almost romantic daring, to navigate successfully the currents 
and tempests of this unexplored ocean of public taste, and to pass 
safely through times of commercial and political confusion, 
in which so many of his rivals foundered. He sailed his ship, 
with all the enjoyment of conscious skill, in the midst of the 
waves of Revolution. Yet even before his death on the 
27th of June, 1843, the destruction caused by the storms which he 
had weathered was becoming apparent. We are now witnessing 
their full effects. The old co-operation between Stationers; the 
Trade-Book ; the Sale Dinner; the country bookseller: these 
institutions, the legacy of a slow and ancient development, 
have almost entirely vanished under the tremendous pressure of 
unlimited competition. The Circulating Library and Railway 
Stall, with their innumerable manuals and magazines, have 
taken the place of the private library filled with the sumptuously 
bound volumes of poetry, science, and travel, in which Murray’s 
soul was accustomed to delight. He has bequeathed to his 
trade in this generation his daring spirit of commercial enter- 
prise. It remains to be seen whether the generation that is to 
come will preserve his noble enthusiasm for English letters. 
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Ant. IL-- Spiitere Bearbeitungen Plautinischen Lustspiele. Ein 
Beitrag zur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte. Von Karl 
von Reinhardstoettner. Leipzig, 1886. 


HIS work is the first of a series, which, it is designed, shall 
exhibit the influence exercised over modern literature by 

the writers of Greece and Rome. The series, if it reaches com- 
pletion, will consist of seven parts, The volume before us 
treats of the influence of Plautus; the second treats, or will 
treat, of Terence and Aristophanes; the third of the Greek 
tragedians ; the fourth of Seneca; the fifth of the Epic, Elegiac, 
and Lyric poets; the sixth of the Satirists, Epigrammatists, 
Didactic poets and writers of Fables; the seventh of the Prose 
writers. The subdivision seems capricious, and is, we suppose, 
based on the literary predilections of the editor, rather than the 
relative weight of influence exercised by the authors of whom 
he is to treat. The subject is one of startling magnitude, and 
to be adequately handled demands reading co-extensive with 
literature itself, for the relation of modern to ancient literature 
is that of child to parent. Every feature of the one may be 
detected in the lineaments of the other. The task which 
Mr. Reinhardstoettner has imposed on himself demands rare 
powers of perception, judgment, and comparison, as well as 
perfect historical accuracy, and literary information. It isin 
fact a work of such vast dimensions, that errors both of omission 
and commission in its execution must be both expected and 
pardoned. The present volume treats of the influence of 
Plautus only, an author to whom Mr. Reinhardstoettner has 
devoted an amount of attention that, at first sight, seems dis- 
proportionate. The method pursued by the author has been 
to take each comedy separately, and, after giving an analysis 
of its plot and an estimate of its merits, to lay before the reader 
the imitations which he has observed during a careful search 
in the dramatic literature of modern European nations. Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, England, Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
Hungary, Sweden, all furnish authors who have written plays 
founded in a greater or less degree on those of Plautus. The 
imitators are of very unequal merit, but the large majority of 
them are very poor writers indeed. We shudder to think what 
a quantity of trash our laborious author must have perused in 
the preparation of his work. Plautus was at one period to the 
dramatic author what the repertory of the French stage is to a 
certain class of playwrights in our own day. Even authors who 
possessed rich veins of native genius—Moliere, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Dryden, Congreve, and a host of others— 
did 
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did not think it an unworthy thing to borrow plots, scenes, and 
sentiments from the old Latin poet. ‘Invention! what the devil’s 
that got to do with it!’ exclaimed Mr. Crummles, as he handed 
a French play to Nicholas Nickleby: and the sentiment seems 
to have been possessed by most of the early modern dramatists. 

The position of Plautus in literature now is very different from 
what it was three centuries ago. In fact there is no author who has 
had a more notable fall from a lofty eminence. No author was 
more read in the first centuries of our era and during the later 
Middle Ages. He was the favourite of theologians and philoso- 
phers. Eusebius, Jerome, Luther, read, marked, and inwardly 
digested him. Jerome tells how he would take up Plautus 
after long nights of weeping over his past sins.* When Luther 
entered the monastery of Erfurt, Plautus and Virgil were the 
chosen companions of his retirement. Take up the ‘ Colloquies 
of Erasmus ;’ every page is full of Plautine expressions and 
phrases. When the drama was struggling to emerge at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the plays of Plautus fur- 
nished the main stream in which the various sources of Miracle 
Plays, Mysteries, and Moralities were to unite, Plautus, more 
than any other author, supplied the mould in which the modern 
drama was to harden down into a definite form. But what 
aspiring dramatist now founds his early ventures on a Plautine 
plot? How many take up Plautus for their pleasure? The 
causes of his decadence in popularity are mainly two. The 
first is the growth of fiction. The various types of character 
met with in the world, the joys and sorrows of life, the 
vagaries of wit and humour, are so much more sympatheti- 
cally portrayed by writers of romance than by dramatic authors 
save one, that fiction has as a rule superseded the drama for 
readers. So true is this, that when seeking for parallels in 
modern literature to the characters and situations of Plautus, we 
found what we wanted rather in Scott, or Dickens, or Thackeray, 
than in Moliére even, or Sheridan. The second cause of 
Plautus’s decline is the appearance of the plays of Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare is like a sun which has banished the stars. He has 
quenched the lesser lights that revolve in his system. Our 
enjoyment and admiration are relative. Men despised the acorn 
when they discovered wheat: the salmon-fisher wonders that he 
should ever have cared for catching trout: the old Joe Manton, 
our fathers’ pride, is contemptible beside the latest breechloader, 
and posterity will smile at the simple ways of this proud age. 





* «Post noctium crebras vigilias, post lacrimas quas mihi preteritorum re- 
cordatio peccatorum ex imis visceribus eruebat, Plautus sumebatur in manus.’ 


But 
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But Plautus once occupied the position which Shakspeare occu- 
pies now. Erasmus and Jerome, who knew nothing of Falstaff 
and Parolles, were well content with Pyrgopolinices and 
Pegnium. No first-rate author is ever superseded: but an 
author who is not of the highest rank is thrown aside the 
moment he is far surpassed by another who labours in the same 
field. This is what has happened to Plautus. Though he isan 
author of very considerable merit, he is not really of the highest 
class, and it was not to be expected that his slight unworthy plots 
and sketchy types would hold their own against the consummate 
dramas of Shakspeare. The case is not the same as to Greek 
tragedy and the Old Greek Comedy. Shakspeare has not 
superseded Greek tragedy, as he has superseded Latin comedy. 
The reason is obvious. Greek tragedy is a peculiar creation, 
perfectly distinct from the tragedy of Shakspeare and all other 
tragedy. Shakspeare was not competing with the Greek 
tragedians ; he was not working in the same field. The dim 
mythic world of gods and heroes was never illumined by 
Shakspeare’s genius, Had he made the attempt, he must have 
failed, for no one but a Greek writing for a Greek audience 
could succeed there. The most Shakspeare could have hoped 
for would have been to be applauded as having produced a 
successful imitation of /Eschylus, or Sophocles, or Euripides. 
These poets wrote tragedies, and Shakspeare wrote tragedies ; but 
beyond the name their tragedies had little in common, and in 
reality were distinct species of art. Equally distinct from 
modern comedy is the political and personal comedy of Ari- 
stophanes. Its groundwork is so different that it does not enter 
into competition with the later species at all. Hence it results 
that the production of ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Henry [V.’ has not 
drawn away a single reader from the ‘C&dipus Rex,’ or ‘ The 
Knights.’ But Plautus was engaged on the very subjects which 
Shakspeare made his own; and the English poet has done his 
work so much better than the Roman, that he has not only 
deposed the former from his throne, and seated himself there, 
but driven him into literary exile and oblivion,—a fate which 
we shall attempt to show he did not altogether deserve. Ben 
Jonson, in his generous eulogy on his dead friend, has justly 
summed up the effect of Shakspeare on the reputation of 
the Roman dramatists, although we differ from him in that 
we deny any decadence in the fame of Aristophanes : 


‘The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 
Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please, 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 
As they were not of Nature’s family.’ 
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We shall attempt, as we proceed, to show that the opinion 
referred to in the last line is a mistaken one; that Plautus is 
‘of Nature’s family,’ although he is not her favourite son. 

Plautus was born about the middle of the third century before 
Christ. His birthplace was Sarsina, a village in Umbria, 
which he has immortalized by a wretched pun on the word 
‘Umbra’ in the ‘ Mostellaria,’ dragged in neck and shoulders 
for the express purpose of rescuing his native town from 
oblivion ; ‘quid? Sarsinatis ecqua est si Umbram non habes ?’ 
His life bears no slight resemblance to that of Shakspeare in 
the fact that he quitted a provincial town for the capital, and 
there joined the theatre: first as an actor, afterwards as a 
playwright. He is said to have been compelled by his necessi- 
ties to enter the service of a baker, and to have eked out his 
scanty income by turning a handmill. But even in that rude 
age genius had its substantial reward, and the money which 
Plautus received for his plays soon placed him in affluence. 
For forty years he remained the undisputed favourite of the 
public; and when he died, his epitaph boasted that Comedy 
herself went into mourning, and that the stage became a 
desert. 

Like Shakspeare, Plautus perfected, did not create, the drama 
of his nation. The triumphant reaction after the first Punic 
War had borne fruit in Nevius; and before Nevius, Livius 
Andronicus had set the Greek drama before the Romans in a 
form which, though far from elegant, can scarcely be considered 
rude. Plautus was only ten years old when the first play of 
Livius appeared ; the first play of Nevius came out when he 
was but fifteen. It is clear that Livius was not a man of any 
great genius. He was the schoolmaster of the Romans, but 
no poet. Made a prisoner at the siege of Tarentum, and 
brought to Rome as a slave, he found his knowledge of 
Greek at a premium when every one of station was anxious 
to learn that language, and become acquainted with the 
unrivalled literature of Greece. He made the best use he 
could of his knowledge. He translated the divine Odyssey 
for the Romans, but he had not the genius to see that the 
Latin language was as capable of the hexameter measure as 
was the Greek; and the barbarous sing-song of the Saturnian 
verse was made to do duty for the majestic heroics of Homer. 
This translation repelled and discouraged the Romans from 
reading Homer. Horace was flogged through it at school, and 
the rod of Orbilius increased his distaste for the verse of Livius. 
It was not until he came to peruse the Odyssey in the original 
that he became aware of its marvellous beauties, and its 

exalting 
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exalting moral. In Cicero’s opinion the translation of Livius 
resembled a work of Daedalus, meaning, we suppose, that it was 
artificial and difficult. Livius’s attempts at reproducing the 
Greek drama were even worse. His name is not among the first 
ten Roman comedians in the list drawn out by the critic, 
Volcatius Sedigitus. ‘Not worth reading twice,’ says Cicero 
contemptuously of these crude essays. But here Livius rendered 
one conspicuous service which gives him a title to be called the 
father of the Roman drama. In translating the Greek plays he 
used the Greek metres. The iambic and trochaic measures 
were found to adapt themselves readily to the stage pronunciation 
of Latin. A regular system was devised by Livius, improved 
by Nevius, and perfected by Plautus, which, striking a mean 
between the quantitative pronunciation of Greek, and the 
accentual pronunciation of ordinary Latin, remained the vehicle 
of all Roman dramatic composition until after the time of 
Terence. Livius must be regarded as the creator of this 
metrical system, and as such he deserves to be considered the 
founder of the Latin drama. 

Of a very different order of genius was the immediate pre- 
decessor of Plautus on the stage, Nevius. Everything that 
Nevius wrote bears the stamp of fresh, self-conscious genius. 
His haughty epitaph makes the rude Saturnian metre for once 
musical. He chose a grand subject for an Epic poem, the first 
Punic War. Unfortunately he followed the bad example set by 
Livius, and chose the Saturnian for his metre. Hence the work 
was formally a failure. Still, if the ashes of Pompeii shall in our 
time yield up a Roman gentleman’s library in legible condition, 
the ‘ Punic War’ of Nevius will be one of the two works which 
we shall first seize upon; the other will of course be the 
‘ Annals’ of Ennius: the ‘Satires’ of Lucilius may wait. The 
fragments of this poem show that though rugged it was strong, 
bold, and spirited. In dramatic composition he had greater 
success, and no doubt he fully deserved the position assigned to 
him of third in the list of Volcatius. If we may be allowed to 
pronounce an opinion based on the few fragments of these plays 
which have come down to us, we should say that in Nevius 
the poetic element predominated over the dramatic. The most 
famous fragment, that from the ‘ Tarentilla,’ where a coquette is 
described, is very quaint, pretty, and poetic, but might occur 
anywhere as well as ina play. The same may be said of the 
words in which, as it seems, a dark beauty is addressed: ‘ My 
blackbird with the vermilion bill.’* And that well-known 


* ¢Merula mea sanderacino ore.’ 
quotation, 
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quotation, the earliest that Latin poetry has furnished to the 
world, which is mentioned by both Cicero and Seneca with 
just admiration, has a verbal grandeur and dignity of its own, 
quite unconnected with any plot— 


‘ Laetus sum laudari me abs te pater a laudato viro.’ 


Nevius, it is well known, made the great mistake of sup- 
posing that he was at liberty to imitate the license of the Old 
Greek Comedy. It was a dangerous experiment. Rome was 
at that time governed by a strong, patriotic, and resolute 
aristocracy. Rome was busy conquering the world. The 
Senate had no mind to allow the authority of her consuls and 
proconsuls to be undermined by attacks on their character, 
and the very heart of executive government to be eaten into 
by the canker of scurrilous personal abuse. The Twelve Tables 
supplied a formidable code for use against libellers, and the 
Senate had both the will and the power to carry it into effect. 
Nevius, catching at the license of Aristophanes, libelled the 
Metelli. We do not know to what extent he carried his invectives. 
One single iambic verse has come down to us, which was probably 
uttered on the stage—‘Fato Metelli fiunt Romz consules.’ 
Not, as it stands, a verse which ought to condemn its author 
to the pillory. Probably it was made offensive by its context. 
Probably there were other lines in which the most dreadful 
evils were attributed to fate, as well as the consulships of the 
Metelli. Nor did he attack the Metelli only. He struck out 
freely at all whom he had the mind to wound. The higher 
the person, so much the more likely he was to be assailed. 
Even the great Scipio felt his lash. The Roman people were 
reminded that the conqueror of Hannibal had had his wild oats 
to sow. 

Nevius conceived this plain-speaking to be the true function 
of comedy. The festivals of Rome should be to him as the 
festivals of Athens to Aristophanes: he exclaims :— 


‘ Libera lingua loquemur ludis Liberalibus.’ 


We are expressly told that Nevius continued these attacks 
on the first men of the State for a long time, and that he did so 
in direct imitation of the Old Comedy of Athens. He soon 
found out his mistake. The Metelli retorted in the well-known 
Saturnian ‘dabunt malum Metelli Nzvio poetz,’ and the lite- 
rary tribune was cast into prison. He remained there long 
enough to write two plays, in which he recanted his attacks on 
the aristocracy. This recantation, backed by the intervention 
of a tribune, obtained his release. He found it impossible, 
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however, to keep his rancour under control, and fresh attacks 
on the chief men of the State caused his exile to Utica, where 
he died. 

We have dwelt at some length on the imprisonment of 
Nevius and its causes, for it is one of the most important 
events in the history of literature. Owing to it, comedy was 
for ever diverted from the turbid torrent-course of political 
and personal invective into the quiet channel of the comedy of 
life. Ever since that time the introduction of such topics was 
jealously excluded from the stage, but ‘Italian vinegar’ was 
not long in finding a natural vent in the satire of Lucilius. 
Lucilius was the true Roman representative of Aristophanes and 
Eupolis. He was allowed a license forbidden to the comic 
poet, because his books were intended for the study, not for the 
stage, and the Roman magistrate had the wisdom to allow 
this safety-valve. But on the stage political allusions were 
strictly forbidden, Plautus at once accepted the situation. 
There is no political allusion in all his plays, only one that can 
be called personal. That one is an unfeeling allusion to the 
imprisonment of his brother dramatist Nevius. The manner 
in which that allusion is made shows that Plautus had learnt 
the lesson intended. Nor was there ever need for a second 
lesson, No Roman dramatist, so far as we know, ever offended 
again. The mild New Comedy of Menander, and Diphilus, and 
Philemon, and Posidippus, became the repertory of the Roman 
dramatists: ‘angry Eupolis, bold Cratinus, and the great old 
man of all,’ were relegated to the library of the Satirist. 

There was no lack of pieces to adapt. ‘Natio comeeda est,’ 
says Juvenal of the Greek race. The names of more than one 
thousand Greek comedies which, with the exception of scattered 
fragments, have been lost to the world, have come down to us. 
More than half of these belong to the New Comedy. Latin 
comedy, if important on no other ground, would be of prime 
importance in this, that it is the living representative of 
the lost New Comedy of Greece. The position of Latin 
comedy is thus the reverse of that of early Latin tragedy. We 
possess the best Greek tragedies: we have lost all the Latin 
translations. We have lost the whole of the Greek New 
Comedy ; we possess the best Latin comedies founded thereon. 
Indeed our good fortune in this respect has been singular. 
Out of twenty-one plays marked by Varro as genuine works of 
Plautus, we have lost but one, the ‘ Vidularia’: we have all 
the six comedies written by Terence. If we had a play or 
two of Nevius, Cecilius, and Afranius, we should be better 
pleased ; but as it is, we have quite enough plays to enable 
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us to pronounce an opinion as to the position-and merit of 
Latin comedy generally. 

In proceeding to rate the literary value of Plautus, the first 
question by which we are confronted is how far the plays of 
Plautus are to be regarded as original. ‘It makes a great 
difference,’ as the late Professor Sellar remarks, ‘ in the literary 
interest of these works, whether we regard them as blurred copies 
of pictures from later Greek life, or, like so much else in Roman 
literature, as compositions which, while Greek in form, are yet 
in no slight degree Roman or Italian in substance, character, 
life, and sentiment.’ The question is not of any importance 
as to the bearing of the main question we have to discuss, for 
the influence of Plautus is the same whether we allow him the 
merit of originality or not. But it is of great importance as 
to the question of his individual merits. The answer to 
Sellar’s question is no doubt to affirm the second alternative 
which he has offered to us. Roman literature from the start 
lacked originality, and confessed its weakness in this respect. 
In the field of imagination the Romans felt it was worse than 
useless to enter into competition with Grecia mendaz. True, 
it was not without a struggle that Rome acknowledged its 
deficiency, and was taught the lesson of knowing itself. An 
attempt was made to create a national drama, but it did not 
succeed. Those poets were the wisest who, like Plautus, 
soonest recognized that their mission was not to create but to 
adapt. But a play may be adapted in such a way that the 
adaptation may have a strong original colouring. Plautus and 
Terence both copied Greek models. Yet the copies are as 
different, in all the great criteria of poetic merit, as though they 
were originals. Plautus is hearty, strong, wholesome, humorous, 
a thorough Roman, the Chaucer of antiquity: Terence is neat, 
elegant, soft, pathetic, totally deficient, as Caesar complained, 
in comic power. Plautus was a true Italian born, Terence a 
Carthaginian slave. Hence it naturally results that the plays 
of Terence are the more accurate representations of the soft 
Greek originals; those of Plautus the more Roman in tone, and 
beyond question the more original creation. 

To those who entirely deny the originality of Plautus it is 
easy to oppose the puns which are abundant in Plautus, There 
are none in Terence. The Plautine puns are very bad indeed. 
The most despicable of all, indeed the worst we ever heard or 
read of, is, ‘ Non enim es in senticeto: eononsentis.’ There is 
some humour in ‘ Magis calleo quam callum aprugnum callet,’ 
and in ‘ Versutior es quam rota figularis;’ and in A. ‘ Assum,’ 
(i.e. adsum). 8B, ‘ At ego elixus sis volo.’ We should like 
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translations which would preserve these puns, or this: ‘ Aides 
Jucent quam cribum crebrius.’ A learned friend suggests for 
the last: *‘ The house has more holes in it than a sieve; siveral 
more.’ These are as bad as any pun of Swift’s or Delany’s. 
The following is a little better :— 

A. ‘ Ecquid argutust ?’ B. ‘Malorum facinorum sepissime.’ 
which we may attempt to preserve thus: ‘Is he smart?’ ‘His 
evil deeds have made him smart—often.’ The vileness of these 
puns does not diminish their value as evidence. Being, from 
the nature of the case, of native manufacture, they prove that 
Plautus was to this extent original. And if he went out of his 
way to write up to a wretched pun, is it not likely that he 
would on other occasions give the rein to his humour when it 
overpowered him, and would strengthen the thin wine of Athens 
with an admixture of native Italian liquor? We are quite sure 
that he often did so. We have unfortunately no Greek original 
by which to test how closely he adhered to his models. But 
from a careful study of the fragments of the Greek comedians, 
from a careful comparison of the style of Terence, and a careful 

rusal of Plautus himself, we should be inclined to mark as 
Piautus’s own most of those repartees which are racy with 
reckless humour. We should especially single out the retort 
discourteous, which is uttered with a plainness of speech that is 
almost Saxon. We may be wrong, but we should be surprised 
if the original of the following, for instance, is a translation. 
When Callipho in the ‘ Pseudolus’ remonstrates with Simo for 
being too strict towards his son’s peccadilloes, he reminds him 
that his own escapades, when he was young, were numerous 
enough for the whole people: 

‘ The shame and riot of your own wild youth 
Would satisfy a nation’s profligates,’ * 


The rebuke is as severe a homethrust as that delivered by the 
Duke in ‘ As You Like It’ to Jaques: 


‘ For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
More sensuous than the brutish sting itself ;’ 


and that rare backhander which Menechmus of Syracuse gives 
to his brother’s father-in-law has a Roman strength : 


‘ You skulking he-goat, who by perjury 
A harmless citizen has often ruined ;’ f 





* «Nam quod tu damni et quod fecisti flagiti 
Populo viritim potuit dispartirier.’ 

t ‘ Poste autem illic hircus alius qui sepe state in s1a 
Perdidit civem innocentem falso testimonio.’ 
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which might well have made the old man exclaim with 
Polonius, ‘Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it.’ 
In reading Plautus we are again and again reminded of the 
repartees of Falstaff: and it is mainly in this native humour 
that Plautus’s main claim to originality consists. As to origin- 
ality in the ordinary sense he did not claim it. 

The ‘Captivi’ concludes with an Epilogue which contains 
some remarkable words, which have a direct bearing on the 
point under discussion. The author tells the audience that he 
was able to find few Greek plays which, like the original of 
the ‘ Captivi,’ had an improving moral tone— 


‘ Your poet finds few comedies like this, 
By which good men are bettered ;’ 


from which words we draw two conclusions: first, that 
originality, in the ordinary sense of the word, did not occur to 
a Roman dramatist as a necessary qualification at all. His 
business was to select a good Greek play, to turn it into good 
Latin metre, with as much Roman colouring as the piece would 
admit of. Secondly, we observe that Plautus conceived that it 
was the duty of a dramatist to aim at improving the morals 
and taste of his audience. The words ‘ubi boni meliores 
fiunt’ are very happily chosen. It is only those who have a 
good heart that are capable of improvement by lessons whether 
from stage or pulpit. It is evident from these words that 
Plautus entertained a high conception of the duties, and a just 
conception of the powers, of comedy; and holding those 
views, he was in a position of great difficulty, having only the 
New Comedy of Greece to turn to for inspiration, That comedy 
was the product of a degenerate age and a humbled people. 
In it honour and unselfishness were scarcely heard of. Its 
greatest wisdom was to avoid all the obligations of life. To 
whine over the miseries of old age, of married life, of bringing 
up children ; to describe slaves swindling their masters, sons 
cheating their fathers, fathers rivals to their sons: these are the 
striking features of the literature in which the Roman poet 
had to search for plots to amuse and instruct a nation exuberant 
with youth and flushed with victory; a nation in which the 
citizen’s greatest pride was to have given many children to his 
country’s service; a nation in which the highest type of manly 
virtue was a farmer at the plough ready at a moment’s notice to 
exchange it for the sword—in which the highest type of woman- 
hood was a matron spinning among her maids. Many of the 
characters furnished by this literature must have been strongly 
repellent to the Romans; and had not Plautus been very careful 
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both in his selection from, and his treatment of, his models, 
he would not have deserved well of his country, whatever 
services he might have rendered to literature. 

How far Shakspeare was acquainted with the plays of Plautus 
and Terence we do not know for certain. We know that the 
‘ Comedy of Errors’ is directly founded on the ‘ Menechmi, 
probably through a translation, with the addition of a double 
for the slave as well as the master,—a very doubtful improve- 
ment, by the way. The names Tranio and Grumio in the 
‘ Taming of the Shrew’ occur also in the ‘ Mostellaria,’ and must 
somehow or other have reached Shakspeare’s ear. The ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ owes something to the ‘ Miles Gloriosus.’ 
Shylock is in some respects copied, apparently, from Euclio 
in the ‘ Aulularia.’” No one can carefully read the ‘ Rudens, 
which is Plautus’s ‘Tempest, without being struck by the 
similarity of the exile Dzmones to the exile Prospero in 
Shakspeare’s play. The same comedy may have afforded more 
than one hint to the author or authors of ‘ Pericles.’ It has 
been pointed out—first, we think, by Colman—that the disguise 
of the pedant in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ and his assuming 
the name and character of Vincentio, together with his 
encountering the real Vincentio, seem to be evidently taken 
from the disguise of the Sycophanta in the ‘ Trinummus ;’ this, 
however, may have been in the work of the author of the old 
play, which Shakspeare improved. Certainly Shakspeare had 
considerable opportunities for becoming acquainted with Plautus 
and Terence. That plays of Plautus and Terence were occa- 
sionally acted in Shakspeare’s time in colleges, theatres, and 
private houses, is an historical fact. When Shakspeare makes 
Polonius say, ‘Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
light,’ he implies that the works of these authors were stock 
pieces for representation. Occasional striking resemblances of 
expression tend in the same direction. One of these is especially 
remarkable. When Hamlet says to his mother, ‘Assume a 
virtue, if you have it not,’ he is repeating almost literally the 
precept of Amphitryon to Alcmena :— 


‘ Saltem tute si pudoris egeas, sumas mutuum.’ 


The resemblance between the two expressions is so precise, 
and their introduction made in so similar a manner, that we 
are constrained to believe that Shakspeare had read or heard 
the Plautine verse. And why not? Is it likely that the 
greatest genius that the earth has ever produced, whose soul 
thirsted for literary inspiration, who was brought into contact 
with the mention of Plautus at every turn, never had the 
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curiosity, or lacked the industry, to find out for himself what 
the old Roman comic poet of whom he had heard so much was 
really worth? We shall be reminded that Shakspeare had 
‘small Latin, and less Greek.’ But he had some Latin, and, as 
his quotations show, not such a very despicable stock after all. 
And not much Latin is requisite to gain a knowledge of 
Plautus’s meaning. An ambitious school-girl would make her 
stock suffice. And if Shakspeare’s stock was insufficient, if 
translations were lacking,* is it an absurd supposition that he 
would apply to Ben Jonson to translate a play for him? We 
shall be told that these isolated coincidences prove nothing. 
We shall be reminded that ‘ King Lear’ is very like the ‘ Gdi- 
pus at Colonus,’ and no one believes that ‘King Lear’ was 
inspired by the ‘C&dipus at Colonus.’ We shall be told that 
the words ‘ more sinned against than sinning’ are the very best 
translation that could possibly be given of the most famous 
line in that famous play,f and that it is impossible to suppose 
that Shakspeare knew anything about the ‘Cdipus.’ Again we 
ask, ‘Why not?’ Granting that Shakspeare himself was no 
Greek scholar, the supposition that the greatest dramatist that 
ever lived made it his business to find something out from his 
learned friends about the great dramatists of antiquity, that 
the pathetic Greek line would be translated for him, and that 
the sentiment would abide and fructify in his memory, these 
seem to us far from absurd suppositions. The internal evidence 
afforded by the coincidence of expression will to a poetic mind 
outweigh the slight external improbability.t The conclusion 
which we are inclined to come to as to Shakspeare’s knowledge 
of Plautus is that he was acquainted with his writings, but not 
intimately. He did not rate his plots highly, for after the 
‘Comedy of Errors’ he drew no more from them. But the 
resemblance in some of the characters, situations, and expres- 
sions, is too close and frequent to be the result of mere coinci- 
dence: and still more convincing to our mind is the similarity 
between the humour of Plautus and the humour of Shakspeare. 
Moliére is by far the greatest of the imitators of Plautus; for 
Shakspeare, though he founded one play on a Plautine plot, and 





* The most probable hypothesis is that W. W. (William Warner) had translated 
all the plays of Plautus, eee he only published the ‘Menzchmi,’ and that 
Shakspeare had access to his M 

t+ 266: td -¥ Epya pov sheet? eo} maddov A) dedpaxdra. 

¢ There is nothing like the expression in that dreary play the ‘(&dipus’ of 
Seneca. We mention this, to save trouble; for it might occur to some as a 
possible hypothesis that Shakspeare had become acquainted with the sentiment 
in a Latin dress. Shakspeare seems to have borrowed nothing from Seneca, not 
even through a translation. 
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borrowed stray conceptions and phrases from other plays of the 
Roman comedian, cannot properly be styled an imitator of 
Plautus at all. The proportion of Plautine ideas in Shak- 
speare is trivial. Plautine ideas make up an appreciable portion 
of Moliére’s stock. Moliere has not only professedly founded 
three of his comedies on Plautus, but he has in other plays 
introduced without stint Plautine phrases, sentiments, and situa- 
tions almost unaltered. It irritates admirers of Moliére to tell 
them that he was a plagiarist. They retort, so was Shakspeare 
We admit it. But in Shakspeare, and other truly great authors, 
the plagiarism is only the leaven unavoidably and unconsciously 
assimilated by the poet’s mind ; it is not the essential thing, or, 
if it is, is so altered and improved by its new setting that the 
theft is condoned. In Shakspeare the idea borrowed is a graft, 
which surpasses the original stock in fruit; in Moliére the 
original tree is simply transplanted. In Shakspeare the senti- 
ment plagiarised resembles a diamond taken from the head 
of an idol to glitter in the diadem of a civilized monarch. 
Moliére’s pages are often like a museum to which the idol 
itself is transferred. In your true plagiarist no new dress 
hides, no added beauty glorifies the theft. ‘Stat contra dicitque 
tibi tua pagina, fur es.’ Dryden’s shameless plagiarisms from 
Moliére are of this latter sort. And Moliére himself is in our 
opinion too often open to the same charge. Without counting 
the ‘ Amphitruo,’ the ‘ Aulularia,’ and the ‘ Bacchides,’ which it 
is admitted supplied the groundwork for three plays of Moliere, 
again and again we come upon passages in the French dra- 
matist which are unmistakably taken from other comedies of 
Plautus. That we may not be accused of advancing a charge 
which we cannot sustain, we ask the reader to compare the 
beginning of the fourth scene of the first act of ‘Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac,’ with ‘ Asinaria,’ act iii. 2, 12-30; to compare 
‘Les Maximes du Mariage’ in ‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,’ with the 
Bond of Diabolus in the ‘ Asinaria ;’ to compare the speech of 
Cléante at the beginning of the second scene of the first act of 
‘L’Avare’ with ‘ Casina,’ iii. 1-5 ; to compare the speech of the 
same Cléante in the eleventh scene of the third act of the same 
play beginning, ‘ Eh! bien, puisque vous voulez,’ with ‘ Poenulus,’ 
1. 2, 155 seqg.; to compare the orders given by Harpagon to his 
domestics, with the orders given by Ballio in the ‘Pseudolus.’ We 
yield to none in admiration for Molire; he is unquestionably 
one of the four greatest writers whom France has produced. But 
his greatness does not consist in his Plautine imitations. It has 
been said that ‘Molitre entre Plaute et Térence occupe le 


milieu.’ We fail to see any striking resemblance in Molivre 
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to the softness of Terence. It would be more correct to say of 
Moliére that he combines the hearty humour of Plautus with 
the masculine wit of Sheridan. Had he always trusted to his 
own rare gifts, and not used Plautus and Terence for crutches, 
he would undoubtedly have achieved even greater things than 
he has. 

The pleasantest and easiest method of realizing the merits of 
Plautus, of answering the question propounded as to his ori- 
ginality, and of estimating his influence on posterity, would 
be to follow the plan marked out for us by Mr. Reinhard- 
stoettner, and go through the Comedies seriatim. This would 
take too much space, and we must limit our remarks to some nine 
of the plays. The comedies are arranged in the manuscripts in 
a rough alphabetical order, the first letter alone being attended 
to in assigning the position of the play. In only one instance 
is this arrangement departed from. The ‘ Bacchides’ is placed 
after the ‘ Epidicus,’ because there is an allusion in the former play 
to the latter; and we may follow the order of the manuscripts as 
well as any other. 

The ‘Amphitruo,’ when entire, was far from the worst of 
the plays of Plautus. It is the first extant comedy founded on 
mistaken identity, an idea on which Shakspeare built the 
‘Comedy of Errors, and part of ‘Twelfth Night.’ The 
‘Menzchmi’ was his chief model in the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 
but he may have taken the idea of having a double for the 
servant as well as a double for the master from the ‘ Amphi- 
truo.. The subject is the well-known myth of the amour of 
Jupiter with Alemena. This dangerous theme is treated with 
extraordinary delicacy and good taste. The humour of the 
play never once degenerates into coarseness. It is as if Plautus 
felt he was on dangerous ground, and therefore felt bound 
to refuse admission to the broad harmless jesting which is 
abundant in many of his other plays. The comic business is of 
the highest order, increasing in fun as the play advances. One 
of the best scenes in Plautus is the long one in which Amphi- 
truo’s slave Sosia is driven away from his master’s house by 
Mercury in his (Sosia’s) likeness ; better still the scene in which 
Amphitruo is driven away from his own house, and drenched 
with water from his roof, by the same Mercury in the same 
disguise, a scene which Shakspeare seems to have copied in the 
‘Comedy of Errors ;’ but best of all must have been the scene, 
now unfortunately entirely lost, in which Amphitruo encounters 
Jupiter disguised as himself, when the arbitration of Blepharo 
is appealed to, to decide which is the real Amphitruo,—a 
question which he declares himself unable to answer, thereby 
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driving poor Amphitruo to the verge of madness. The 
play is optime morata, as it is called. The three chief 
characters—slave, master, and mistress—are very properly 
delineated. Sosia is a slave of the merry type of Xanthias 
in ‘The Frogs,’ neither too brave nor too honest, who makes 
a jest of his own cowardice and dishonesty. Amphitruo 
is a general of the old Roman type, brave, strict, law-abiding. 
In painting him Plautus must have had in his eye the 
consuls and pro-consuls who returned annually to Rome laden 
with fresh spoils and glory. The most probable view of the 
origin of the ‘Amphitruo’ is that it is copied from a burlesque 
of the Sicilian Rhinthon. But what was a burlesque in 
Rhinthon’s hands, becomes under Plautus’s treatment a high, 
though farcical, comedy. No play is more thoroughly Roman- 
ized; Amphitruo is a Roman husband. There is no Greek 
element in this staid, severe, and simple character. It is in 
this power of transmuting, not merely of verbally translating, 
that the originality of Plautus consists. And if Amphitruo is 
a true Roman husband, much more is Alemena a true Roman 
wife. She herself draws a picture of the duties of a wife in 
language which is, as Sellar has observed, the noblest realization 
of the virtue of womanhood to be found in ancient literature— 

‘ A woman’s portion, Sir, is not her dower, 

But chastity, and moderate desire, 

The fear of God, the love of parents dear, 

Goodwill to kith and kin: sweet readiness 

To do her husband’s wishes: him she must 

Enrich with goodness, bless with modesty.’ 


She will not suffer her fair fame to be sullied by the breath of 


suspicion : 


‘ Now, since from evil deed I’ve kept aloof, 
I will not brook the taint of evil word. 
Farewell! thine own gear keep, let me have mine.’ 


But she is, withal, tender and forgiving; and when the 
supposed Amphitruo has invoked the wrath of Jupiter on his 
head, she cannot forbear exclaiming, ‘Ah! propitius sit potius,’ 
which has its counterpart in the exclamation of Amphitruo, on 
hearing of his wife’s happy delivery, ‘ Jam jam istuc gaudeo, ut 
ut erga me merita est.’ 

No play of Plautus, if we except perhaps the ‘Menzechmi’ 
and the ‘Miles Gloriosus,’ has been more often imitated in 
modern times than the‘ Amphitruo.’ In every nation of Europe 
it has been translated or copied. We have no space to mention, 
much less to discuss the merits of these copies. But we must 
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say a few words about the best known among them, the 
‘ Amphitryon’ of Molitre. We are informed by Mr. Reinhard- 
stoettner that the question of the relative superiority of the 
‘Amphitryons’ of Moliére and Plautus has often been debated. 
We are not surprised to hear it. Human taste is a fearful and 
wonderful thing, and has perpetrated wilder vagaries than 
pronouncing Moliére’s play superior to that of Plautus. But 
there is no fear of that verdict being acquiesced in by the 
correct taste of the present age. In Moliére’s ‘ Amphitryon,’ the 
fine Roman tone is naturally wanting, and its place is taken by 
Gallic flippancy. Nor did Molitre conceive, at any rate in 
this play he does not write as though he conceived, that it is 
the mission of a comedian, as it is of every writer, to edify as 
much as to amuse. We believe that Plautus never lost sight of 
this ; never degenerated from, often rose superior to, his originals, 
In this play, as we have seen, Plautus has treated his subject 
with marvellous delicacy, and has kept the main incident on 
which the play is founded as far as possible in the background. 
Far from observing this caution, Moliére has introduced newer 
and more dangerous matter. He quite unnecessarily assigns a 
wife to the slave Sosia. Most gratuitously he tickles the fancy 
of his audience by making Mercury describe to Sosia how he, 
Mercury, was received by Cléanthis. The same unpleasant 
artifice is resorted to in ‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,’ where Arnolphe 
questions Agnes as to how far Horace carried his liberties. 
Nor are there any fine lines like those we have quoted 
describing the perfection of a wife. And when Moliere is 
called upon for a contribution from his native genius, to supply 
the gap in the manuscripts which we above referred to in what 
was probably the best scene in the play, his failure is con- 
spicuous. Plautus’s plots are so simple, his dialogue so easy 
and natural, that we are apt to fall into the error of supposing 
that any one could write plays as good. When we see how a 
great wit like Moliere failed to patch a single rent, we then 
may see cause for thinking more highly of the brain which wove 
the original. 

Dryden’s ‘ Amphitryon’ is in our opinion both stilted and 
coarse. It is deformed by the intrigue between Mercury and 
the waiting-maid Phedra. Its readers will readily acquiesce 
in the justice of Dryden’s apprehension, who, after acknowledg- 
ing in his preface his obligations to Plautus and Molitre, says: 
‘I am afraid the world will too easily discover that more than 
half of it is wine’ That it long remained a stock piece of 
representation in the end of the 17th century is not surprising. 

Of the other numerous imitations of the ‘Amphitruo,’ we 

have 
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have only space to mention one, the ‘ Mater Virgo’ of Bur- 
meister, published at Luneburg in 1621. It was not unusual in 
medieval times for religious scholars to exercise their ingenuity 
and solace their loneliness by converting the ancient dramas so 
as to represent incidents from Holy Writ. Thus the ‘ Bacche’ 
of Euripides supplied scenes which very happily applied to the 
Passion. But it would scarcely be imagined possible to make 
the ‘ Amphitruo’ represent the Nativity. And yet that is the 
task which Burmeister attempted and accomplished. In his play 
Gabriel speaks as Prologue: Amphitryon becomes Joseph : 
Alcmena is the Virgin: Mercury, Asmodeus: Sosia alone 
retains his Plautine name: a Jewish priest and three shepherds 
complete the dramatis persone. The idea is ingenious, but 
we must leave the construction of the play to the imagination 
or research of our readers. It shows the influence of Plautus 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. His popularity 
so late as the early years of the eighteenth is shown by the 
following description by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in 
a letter to Pope, of a representation of an ‘ Amphitryon’ in 
Vienna, in 1716 :— 


‘ They have but one playhouse, where I had a curiosity to go to a 
German comedy, and was very glad it happened to be the story of 
Amphitryon. As that subject had been already handled by a Latin, 
French, and English poet, I was curious to see what an Austrian 
author would make of it. . . . I never laughed so much in my life, 
It began with Jupiter’s falling in love out of a peephole in the 
clouds, and ended with the birth of Hercules, But what was most 
pleasant was the use Jupiter made of his metamorphosis; for you 
no sooner saw him under the figure of Amphitryon, but (instead of 
flying to Alemena with the raptures Mr. Dryden puts into his 
mouth) he sends for Amphitryon’s tailor and cheats him of a laced 
coat, a Jew of a diamond ring, and bespeaks a great supper in his 
name; and the greatest part of the comedy turns upon poor 
Amphitryon being tormented by these people for their debts. But 
I could not easily pardon the liberty the poet has taken of larding 
his play with not only indecent expressions, but such gross words as 
I don’t think our mob would suffer from a mountebank.’ 


Then follows a remark which we are quite sure readers of the 

* Quarterly’ would not suffer, though made by a learned lady. 
The ‘ Asinaria’ is a rollicking, fairly well-constructed piece. 
It describes a conspiracy between a good-natured father and 
his son to rob the wife of the former, an heiress in her own 
right, and mother of the latter, of the price of some asses in 
order to afford the son the wherewithal to carry on an amour. 
The play is one of the least original of Plautus’s plays, and is 
little 
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little more than an excellent metrical translation of the ‘ Ass 
Dealer’ of Demophilus. The idea of the father Demenetus 
bargaining with his own son Argyrippus for a place in his 
sweetheart’s affections as the reward for his assistance is unplea- 
sant. This must have been a degenerate Greek idea, and it is 
a wonder Plautus’s usually sound judgment consented to its § 
admission. However, the retribution brought upon the father 
by his wife’s discovering the whole affair is some atonement. 
The capital scene in which she surveys the feast and listens to 
the conversation of the girl with the father and son is one of the 
best in ancient drama. She listens to her own defects described 
by her husband until she can bear it no longer, and bursts in; 
the parasite, who is with her, summing up the situation by 
a that some one will go to fetch an undertaker. 

e do not at this moment recall a similar scene from any 
modern drama. But one of the best scenes in Dickens reminds 
the classical scholar most forcibly of the passage we have 
referred to. It is that one in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ where 
Quilp, through a chink in his parlour door, is a spectator of 
the scene in which his wife, her mother, and the attorney are 
discussing the means.of recovering his body, he being supposed 
by them to be drowned. 


‘* With regard to the descriptive advertisement,” said Sampson 
Brass, taking up his pen, “it is a melancholy pleasure to recall his 
traits. Respecting his legs now igi 

‘“ Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. . . 

‘ « Legs crooked, ” said Brass, writing as he spoke. “ Large head, 
short body, legs crooked. ... A question now arises, with rela- 
tion to his nose?” 

‘“ Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

he Aquiline !” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and striking the 
feature with his fist. “Aquiline, you hag! Do you see it? Do 
you call this flat? Do you? Eh?”’ 


We do not suppose Dickens ever read Plautus, and therefore 
we cannot cite the remarkable coincidence as a proof of the 
influence of the Roman poet. But we are entitled to make use 
of it to prove that Plautus was of the family of Nature, and 
played on the same instrument and touched the same chords as 
the greatest masters of imagination. 

Artemona is one of the most common stock characters in the 
repertory of Comedy, ancient and modern, Embittered relations 
between husband and wife have always been considered a fitting 
subject for laughter. We do not refer to grave delinquencies on 
either side—these are no subject for jesting—but to the ordinary 
routine of domestic life when it is supposed to be rendered < 

bearable 
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bearable by the manners of the importuna uzor, the nagging or 
domineering or jealous wife. Marriages are made in heaven. 
The poets know well that there is no happiness to be compared 
to the happiness of married life. The finest lines of Homer, 
the finest lines of Simonides, the finest lines of Horace, the 
finest lines of Moore, the finest lines of Burns, describe the bliss 
of a well-matched pair. This, the happy side of married life, 
evidently offers no points for the comic poet; he copies the 
other side of the picture. For there is another side to it. 
Simonides, who drew one good wife, drew twenty bad ones; and 
the same bard who sang John Anderson made a husband exult 
over the death of a vicious wife : 


‘ At last her feet, I sang to see ’t, 
Gaed foremost o’er the knowe ;’ 


for which we find an apt parallel in the candid admission of 
one of the husbands of the comic poet Cecilius :— 


‘Dum ejus mortem inhio egomet inter vivos vivo mortuus.’ 


Why the audience is always ready to laugh at the miseries of 
the husband is pretty clear. In the first place these miseries 
are like the toothache, not mortal, though very painful. The 
sufferer must grin and bear them. Secondly, men are not 
indisposed to take pleasure in the sufferings of their friends, 
when they themselves are undergoing woes of the same kind. 
They console themselves with the reflection that there is a state 
as bad as, or worse than, their own. Thirdly, what is most im- 
portant, it is felt that in the attacks on matrimony there is, after 
all, something false and affected. In the ‘ Trinummus,’ when 
Megaronides and Callicles have harped on their respective 
domestic miseries, one of them asks the other whether they 
shall exchange wives. The answer is: ‘Keep the one you've 
got; a known evil is best.’ Rip Van Winkle, in the play, on 
hearing of the death of the wife who had made his life a burden 
to him, cannot restrain his tears. In fact, men laugh at jokes 
on married misery, because they know that for the most part 
they are jokes and nothing more. 

Well, the Greeks and Romans were always ready to laugh at 
jokes of this kind. In the Greek Comedy, Old and New, the 
wife is a standing figure. In Roman comedy the jesting is 
both heartier and more innocent: it was also more telling, for 
the position of women in Rome was more prominent than in 
Athens. We find something very natural and hearty, some- 
thing almost English, in this class of Plautine jests. But 
Plautus could depict the bright side of married life when 
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occasion offered: a side which is fortunately equally or more 
true to life. ‘Take Pamphila in the ‘ Stichus,’ where she refuses 
to give up her husband, though he seems to have deserted her. 
Her father expostulates, and represents that he is a pauper. 
She replies in words that go as straight to the heart as any 
verse of Burns :— 


‘Placet meus mihi mendicus: suus rex regine placet.’ 


And we have already quoted the fine words in which the 
morigera, the opposite of the importuna uzor, is described in 
the ‘Amphitruo.’ We do not remember that Shakspeare has 
condescended to place this domestic type of the tormenting 
wife upon his canvas. Moliere’s Martine in ‘ Le Médecin malgré 
lui’ and ‘La Femme de Sganarelle,’ and Sheridan’s Lady 
Teazle, may be taken as specimens of the character. But as a 
general rule the literary comedies of the eighteenth century 
neglected the character which is seldom absent from the 
ephemeral farces of the present day. It is perhaps a type more 
fit for the circus than the stage. But the more plebeian the 
humour, the more likely it was to catch the fancy of Plautus. 
He wrote for no inner circle of Scipiones and Lzlii; the 
laughter of the pit was his reward. The true English counter- 
part of Plautus in this respect is Dickens. Plautus popularized, 
vulgarized if you like, the sentimental comedy of Greece ; 
and he became the national dramatist of Rome, and the father 
of the modern drama, if any one individual can claim te 
have originated it. Charles Dickens popularized, many will 
have it vulgarized, the English novel; but he vulgarized it in 
such sort that he is the undisputed favourite of the English 
race all over the globe. And it is in the writings of Dickens 
that we find the best’ parallels to the importune uzores ot 
Plautus. Mrs. Pocket, whose husband used to startle Mr. Pip 
by suddenly attempting to lift himself out of his chair by his 
hair; Mrs. Weller; Mrs. Macstinger, who ‘ capter'd’ poor Jack 
Bunsby; Mrs. Raddle; that ‘fine figure of a woman,’ Mrs. 
Gargery ; Mr. Snagsby’s ‘little woman:’ these are a few of 
Dickens’s wives who adopted such peculiar methods of carrying 
out their divine mission of being helpsmeet for their husbands. 
The type is essentially a natural type, and in his treatment 
of it Plautus has most emphatically shown that he is ‘of 
Nature’s family.’ 

The ‘ Asinaria’ has, it seems, not been copied in England, 
and the few foreign imitations would have little interest for 
our readers. We pass on to the ‘ Aulularia,’ which is for ever 
famous as having inspired ‘ L’Avare,’ which is considered by 
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many to be the best of Moliere’s plays, Plautus’s plots are 
too simple for most of his imitators, who usually err in over- 
loading them with new matter. But in this instance Moliére 
has, we confess, greatly improved on his model. The plot 
of Plautus’s play is mainly that a miser, Euclio, discovers at 
the same moment that he has been robbed of his treasure, and 
that his daughter has been dishonoured. Mboliére adds to the 
elopement and robbery. He gives the miser a spendthrift son. 
The son borrows money at enormous interest from his miser 
father, both borrower and lender being ignorant of each other’s 
identity. This idea is well worked out, and adds interest to a 
plot, otherwise slender, without complicating it or interfering 
with it. The rivalry of father and son for the affections of 
Mariane is also a new feature, which fits in very aptly. 
Moliere has transferred to his pages the whole of the famous 
scene in which the miser Euclio and the lover Lyconides 
are at cross-purposes, Lyconides is confessing that he has 
deflowered Euclio’s daughter. Euclio thinks he is referring to 
his having stolen his strong box. The scene comes out very 
well in the French, It is untranslatable in English, because 
with us all articles are of the neuter gender, and the same 
pronoun cannot apply to a woman and a strong box. But good 


as is the French, it does not come up to the Latin : the lines in 
which Lyconides professes his desire to marry the girl are 
inimitable, and are not represented by Molitre; they drive 
Euclio wild :-— 


‘ Ergo quia sum tangere ausus; haud causificor quin eam 
Habeam potissumum.’ 


But Harpagon’s perplexed exclamation, ‘ Les beaux yeux de 
ma cassette’! is known to a thousand for one who is familiar 
with Euclio’s transports. Good though ‘L’Avare’ is, it may 
be doubted whether it is the best modern imitation of the Latin 
comedy. The palm is contested by the ‘ Warenar’ of Hooft. 
Critics of the mark of Hugo Grotius and Janus Broukbusius, 
as well as the poet Vondel, extol the strong homespun of the 
Dutch play as surpassing its original in merit. 

Mr. Reinhardstoettner has omitted all notice of the fact, of 
which we cannot doubt, that Shakspeare when he drew Shylock 
had heard or read of Euclio. Both misers lose a daughter and are 
robbed of their money: both lament their loss in terms which 
are purposely made as agitated and exaggerated as possible. 
Compare the speech of Euclio, beginning ‘ Perii, interii, occidi, 
with the account given by Salanio of Shylock lamenting over 
his ducats, or Shylock’s own words, beginning ‘ There, there, 

there :’ 
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there!’ The spirit, not the words, is so like as to convince us 
that there is imitation here. 

The ‘ Bacchides’ is not only one of the best of the Plautine 
comedies, but is a really good play. During the first half the 
interest of the reader never flags. It is a play of very great 
literary importance, for it is an adaptation of one of the master- 
pieces of Menander, the dis é£amardy, and it has in its turn 
furnished Moliére with the main idea of his blockhead, L’Ktourdi. 
Menander was a writer of inexpressible ease and tenderness. 
Those of his verses which survive produce the impression that 
they were written without the slightest effort. Like Ovid, ‘ quod 
tentabat dicere versus erat,’ ‘he lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came,’ and he seems to have found his sentiments and 
plots with like facility. Many of his thoughts were too good 
for comedy, and were introduced on occasions quite beneath 
them. The famous sentiment, ‘those whom the gods love die 
young, which occurs first in this play, was created with no 
pathetic reference to any life whose thread was untimely cut 
short. It was dragged in merely to enforce the statement made 
by the slave in his ‘ Twice Deceiving,’ that the foolish old man 
he is trying to cajole has lived too long. This feature is 
characteristic of the sentimentalism of the New Comedy. Thus, 
in the ‘ Captivi,’ the fine thought that we only value our bless- 
ings when they are taken from us, is uttered by a wretched 
parasite who has lost the patron who used to invite him to 
dinner. 

Those who are versed in French, but not in Latin, literature, 
may get a fair idea of what a Plautine comedy was like by reading 
‘L’Etourdi.’ It is of course longer and more artificial than the 
simple plots which satisfied a Roman audience of the second 
century before Christ. Moliere’s play would in fact have supplied 
arguments to Plautus for half-a-dozen ; but the conceptions and 
their carrying out are for the most part Plautine. Not only 
the ‘ Bacchides,’ but the ‘ Pseudolus,’ ‘ Persa,’ ‘ Captivi,’ and 
‘Epidicus’ are laid under contribution by Moliére in ‘DEtourdi, 
—one of his earliest, if not his very earliest play ; the great French 
dramatist was afraid to trust his own wingsas yet. He had not 
found out that his true genius lay in repartee and causerie, of 
which he has given us such inimitable specimens in the 
‘ Critique de Ecole des Femmes’ and the ‘ Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme :’ of which his countrymen, Voltaire and Dumas and 
About, are such brilliant exponents. ‘ L’Etourdi’ is a Plautine 
play, with a flavour of Shakspeare thrown in. The idea of the 
blockhead, Lélie, frustrating the devices of his clever servant 
Mascarille, by some act of stupidity, is caught from the 
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‘ Bacchides.’ The disguise of the Armenian which Lélie 
assumes is copied from the ‘Persa. The scene in ‘ Winter's 
Tale,’ where Autolycus picks the clown’s pocket, and then 
deprecates an alms from him for fear of his discovering the 
theft, is transferred almost without change to the pages of 
Moliere. 

Moliére’s humour seldom comes up to that of Plautus in this 
play. But in one instance it must be confessed he has surpassed 
it. When L’Etourdi, in the disguise of the Armenian, is to tell 
Trufaldin that he had left his son at Tunis, he blunders as 
usual :-— 


‘ Tror. Oi: l’avez-vous laissé ? 

Liétm. En Turquie, & Turin. Trur. Turin? Mais cette ville 

Est, je pense, en Piémont. 
Masoaritue. (@ part.) | O cerveau malhabile! 

(& Trufaldin.) © 

Vous ne l’entendez pas, il veut dire Tunis, 

Et c’est en effet 1a qu’il laissa votre fils ; 

Mais les Arméniens ont tous par habitude 

Certain vice de langue 4 nous autres fort rude: 

C’est que dans tous les mots ils changent nis en rin ; 

Et pour dire Tunis, ils prononcent Turin.’ 


The audacious humour of the last two lines surpasses 
Plautus. Yet even here Moliére evidently had Plautus’s words 
in the ‘ Persa,’ ‘Ita sunt Persarum mores, longa nomina con- 
tortiplicata habemus,’ in his mind. ‘L’Etourdi’ has a special 
interest for Englishmen, for it was translated by William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, a nobleman well known for his 
gallant devotion to the cause of Charles I. The Duke pre- 
sented this translation to Dryden: and on it Dryden founded 
‘Sir Martin Mar-all,’ a play which, though neither better nor 
worse than most of Dryden’s plays, had the extraordinary run 
of thirty-three nights, and was four times acted at Court. 

Next in order we come to the ‘Captivi,’ the greatest of the 
comedies. Of this play Lessing, the most eminent literary 
critic of the last century, has remarked in emphatic language 
that it is the best play that has ever been put upon the stage : 
‘ das vortrefflichste Stiick . . . welches jemals auf den Schauplatz 
gekommen ist.’ The praise is hyperbolical, but the plot of the 
play is no doubt admirable. Hegio, a rich /Etolian, has lost 
his two sons ; one was kidnapped when a child by a slave, and 
carried away to Elis and there sold, the father of Philocrates, 
whose companion he became, passing under the name of 
Tyndarus. Just as he has reached manhood, he and Philocrates 
are taken prisoners of war by the /Etolians. A short time 
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before this happened Hegio’s other son Philopolemus had been 
captured by the Eleans, and Hegio buys up Elean captives, in 
the hope of getting some man among them of sufficient station 
to exchange for his son, Thus he buys Philocrates, and his 
own son Tyndarus, whom he has long since given up for dead. 
Tyndarus and Philocrates agree to change parts, and to repre- 
sent Philocrates as the slave, Tyndarus as the young Elean 
gentleman. This is done because Hegio announces his inten- 
tion of sending the slave to Elis with the message, that he 
holds Philocrates as a prisoner until his own son, Philopolemus, 
is restored. Accordingly Philocrates, the pretended Tyndarus, 
is dismissed; and Hegio, unknowing, keeps his own son 
Tyndarus in captivity. Unfortunately Aristophontes, another 
Elean captive, spoils the plot by recognizing Tyndarus, and, 
not understanding his hints and winks, at last proves to Hegio 
that he has let the real Philocrates slip through his fingers, 
Hegio is wild with rage, and orders Tyndarus, his son, to be 
tortured. Tyndarus, who all through exhibits the demeanour of 
a gentleman, is not deserted by his fortitude for an instant. He 
replies to Hegio’s threats in language of simple sublimity : 


*So that I die not for a crime, I care not. 
If I die, and he comes not, as he promised, 
Yet this my deed shall win me praise when dead, 
To have restored my master from captivity, 
A freeman to his fatherland and father, 
And chosen rather my own life to risk, 
‘Than chance that any danger should befal him.’ 


The ‘irony’ of the fifth line, uttered as it is by one about 
himself to be restored ‘a free man to his fatherland and father,’ 
is perfect. By a venturous disregard of the unity of time, 
Philocrates soon returns from Elis, bringing with him Philo- 
polemus, before the sufferings of Tyndarus have had time either 
to injure his body, or break his spirit. At the same time they 
bring with them the deus ex machina of the play, the worthless 
slave, Stalagmus, who had stolen and sold Tyndarus when a 
child of four years. Why he accompanies them is unexplained. 
The reader is left to conjecture that he is brought from Elis to 
exchange for Tyndarus. Through his confession it is discovered 
that Tyndarus is the son of Hegio, who thus regains both his 
sons on the same day. Tyndarus is summoned from the mine, 
and he appears joking with a brave light-heartedness on the 
sufferings he has endured. He is certainly far the best of the 
few individuals, as distinct from stock types, that Plautus has 
painted. 

The 
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The moral of the ‘Captivi’ is, briefly, noblesse oblige, in the 
highest sense. The romantic chivalry displayed by Tyndarus 
is explained when it is discovered that he is of gentle blood ; 
and the contrast between his gallant devotion and the selfish 
villainy of the born slave Stalagmus is marked and intentional. 
This contrast, and the fine irony in the classic sense with which 
the relative parts of Hegio and Tyndarus are invested, go far 
to justify the enthusiastic praise which the play has won from 
the German critic. The scene in which Tyndarus bids 
farewell to Philocrates, when the latter is departing for Elis, is 
strikingly like one of the most moving scenes in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
We refer to the well-known passage when the jester Wamba 
parts from his master Cedric, who is on the point of leaving 
Torquilstone in the disguise of a friar, in which Wamba 
had gained admittance. Sir Walter Scott may never have read 
the ‘Captivi,’ but we are at least entitled to draw the same 
inference that we did from the coincidence of the end of 
‘ Asinaria’ and a scene in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ that such 
coincidences prove the kinship of genius. 

The ‘ Menachmi’ is on the whole the most amusing of the 
Plautine plays. It has also been one of the most popular, and 
the most often imitated. The ‘Comedy of Errors’ is not 
nearly so good a play. This results mainly from the plot being 
made unnecessarily intricate by the introduction of a double for 
the slave as well as for the master. The situations in the 
Plautine play are admirably conceived and executed. Menzch- 
mus of Syracuse, travelling in quest of his long-lost twin- 
brother, arrives at Epidamnus in company with his servant 
Messenio. He encounters successively the parasite of his 
brother, whom he drives to distraction by denying all know- 
ledge of him; next his brother’s mistress, by whom he is 
entertained in mistake; next his brother’s wife, by whom he is 
well scolded ; next her father, to whom she has complained of 
her husband’s bad treatment. He frightens father and daughter 
away by pretending madness, Now it is the turn of Menech- 
mus of Epidamnus to be puzzled. He meets his father-in- 
law in company of the mad-doctor whom he has gone to fetch, 
and by angry replies to his queries convinces him that he is 
indeed insane. The old man goes off and fetches several strong 
men to carry his son-in-law off to the private lunatic asylum. 
And carried off by force he certainly would have been, had 
not Messenio the slave accidentally arrived on the scene, and 
promptly come to his supposed master’s rescue. The dé- 
nouement is brought about by the two Menawchmi happening 
to meet, 
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The ‘ Menechmi’ abounds in those types of character which 
Plautus loved to handle. We have already spoken of the 
nagging wife, when treating of the character of Artemona in 
the ‘ Asinaria ;’ but we may take this opportunity of saying a 
word on the réles of the slave and the parasite. 

The slave is the most important character in ancient comedy, 
and naturally so, as he was a universal figure in ancient life. 
Clever, witty, unscrupulous, braving the scourge and even the 
cross to carry out his schemes, the slave is the most conspicuous 
person on the canvas of the comic stage. His services were 
generally called into requisition by his young master when he 
wanted help in carrying off a girl from a leno, or for raising 
money by some more than questionable artifice, This is the 
regular stock réle of the Plautine slave. It is the part enacted 
by Mascarille in ‘ L’Etourdi.’ When Samuel Weller is assisting 
Mr. Winkle to elope with his beloved Arabella, Dickens is 
unconsciously treading in the beaten track of the Latin comedy. 
When he makes Sam Weller rescue Mr. Pickwick from the 
Pound, he is also, without knowing it, narrating over again the 
rescue of Menzchmus of Epidamnus by Messenio. The prompt- 
ness of Mr. Weller’s action, and his exultation in his own 
success, are both reflected in the conduct and words of 
Messenio. Even the very words in which that exultation is 
expressed are strikingly similar, for Messenio’s ‘Nimis bene 
ora commentavi’ is surely Plautine for Mr. Weller’s boast 
that he had ‘spiled’ the beadle. Slave characters like Messenio 
are to be found in almost every play of Plautus. But we find 
occasional deviations from the type, where a somewhat finer 
discrimination of character is ventured on. The slave Stratyllax, 
in the ‘Truculentus,’ who resembles Dickens’s surly groom, 
except that he is not taciturn, who at first is loud in declaiming 
against his master’s extravagance, until he himself falls a victim 
to the snares of Astaphium, is a character that would admit of a 
subtle analysis: and Pegnium in the ‘ Persa’ is the Bailey of 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ He has all the precocity and impudence 
of Mrs. Todgers’s page. In his dialogue with Sophoclidisca 
he outdoes the pert maid in pertness, extorting from her the 
remark— 


‘ Certe equidem puerum pejorem quam te novi neminem,’ 


which brings back to our recollection Mrs. Gamp’s apostrophe 
respecting Master Bailey. 

The character of Peniculus in the ‘Menechmi’ may serve as 
well as another for a text for a few words on a pair of characters 
well known to ancient comedy, the parasite and the scurra. 

The 
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The parasite is merely the man who hangs on to a rich man 
for the sake of adinner. We have a picture of the normal para- 
site in Thackeray. . We refer to the passage in his ‘Sketches 
and Travels in London, where Mr. Silenus is ordering a 
sumptuous dinner at his club in the hearing of Nudgit. After 
making the mouth of the latter water by his sumptuous menu, he 
at last gives him contemptuous leave to be present; and Nudgit 
goes off, exulting, to get an appetite in the Park. The scene is 
acted over and over again in Plautus, with slight variation. It 
reminds us especially of several scenes in the ‘Stichus’ between 
the parasite iieiaa and his patron Epignomus. There is 
this difference, however, that poor Gelasimus, after being tanta- 
lized just as Nudgit is, is after all dismissed without an invita- 
tion, and declares his intention of terminating his life by 
hanging himself, that no one might say that he died of hunger, 
a parasite’s last disgrace. 

The position of the scurra has often been quite mistaken. 
He was a parasite, indeed, but at the 2 of the profession. 
He is Thackeray’s ‘ Dining-out Snob,’ He was welcomed at 
every dinner-table. He was the wit, the man about town, who 
knew the last good story, the newest scandal. The parasite 
sued for a dinner: the scurra could pick and choose. He 


was as much sought after in Roman as in London society. 
Ergasilus in the ‘Captivi’ tells us that he often dined out for a 
month on a good story. 


‘Dico unum ridiculum dictum de dictis melioribus 
Quibus solebam menstruales epulas ante adipiscier.’ 


The scurra was probably a Roman, while the parasite was 
rather a Greek figure. In later times the character of the 
former merged in the latter, and became contemptible among 
the Romans. The guest who got his dinner in return for his 
wit tried to supply the place of that commodity when it was 
wanting by the best substitute he could find; and buffoonery, 
and scurrility in the modern sense, was the result. They then 
supplied an obvious target for Juvenal’s satire. But in the 
early times, and as late as Catullus, the scurra was the wit, 
whose presence was courted and whose judgment was feared. 
Sydney Smith was a typical scurra; and we have had right 
reverend scurre# too. Beau Brummel was a noted scurra; so. 
was Swift, when during his three years’ residence in London he 
chose his host nearly every night of his life. Wagg in ‘ Pen- 
dennis, Pinto in ‘Lothair,’ are obvious instances of the 
character, which is as plentiful as blackberries during the 
London season. These wits are sneered at in Plautus, but not 
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spoken of with contempt. A good sketch of their scandal- 


mongering is given in the ‘ Trinummus’ :— 


‘ They know their neighbours’ thoughts, present and future. 
What the king whispered to the queen, they know. 
They know what Juno said to Jupiter. 
This neither is, nor shall be: yet they know it.’ 


And a very good line in the ‘Truculentus’ contrasts the 
judgment of the wits of town with that of the soldier in the 
field :— 


‘Non placet quem scurre laudant, manipulares mussitant.’ 


The ‘ Miles Gloriosus’ is not, in our opinion, one of the best 
of the plays, but the conception of the bragging officer, rather 
than the manner in which Plautus has treated it, has been 
caught at on all hands. Nicholas Udall’s ‘Ralph Royster 
Doyster,’ the earliest English comedy, is directly founded on 
the ‘Miles.’ And it seems to us unquestionable that Shak- 
speare knew of the ‘ Miles’ when he conceived the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Were it not for the resemblance that exists 
between these two plays, we should be disposed to doubt whether 
the Falstaff of Henry 1V. was even in the remotest degree inspired 
by Pyrgopolinices. The latter is a dull fool, the laughing-stock 
of his own parasite. He cannot do a sum in simple addition. 
He asks his parasite how many he has killed in one day; the 
latter replies, ‘A hundred and fifty Cilicians, a hundred Scythians, 
thirty Sardians, sixty Macedonians, making up a total of seven 
thousand.’ His vanity and stupidity make him the mock of the 
girls in the streets. But Falstaff is the wittiest of Shakspeare’s 
characters. In fact in ‘Henry 1V.’ Falstaff has only two points 
in common with Pyrgopolinices. They both tell lies ; but the 
lies of Falstaff are necessary to account for the loss of the stolen 
money ; the lies of Pyrgopolinices are gratuitous and empty 
bragging. Again, they both enlist soldiers. Pyrgopolinices 
enlists a regiment and sends it to defend King Seleucus, 
‘until he himself had leisure.’ But the accidental mention of 
this enlisting, contained as it is in a single line, could not possibly 
have suggested the humorous conscription at the residence of 
Mr. Justice Shallow. In the ‘Merry Wives’ the imitation is 
palpable. Both heroes are inveigled by a story that a married 
woman is in love with them; both are lured into situations 
of peril ; and both meet with a well-deserved retribution. Of 
course there is no comparison between the merit of the plays: 
the ‘Miles’ is prolix and dull, relieved only occasionally by 
humorous flashes; while the ‘Merry Wives’ is certainly one 
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of the best of Shakspeare’s comedies. If Plautus had never 
done anything more than suggest the foundation for a play 
which gave to the world Sir Hugh Evans, Dr. Caius, mine 
Host of the Garter, and Master Slender, he would have earned 
the undying gratitude of mankind. 

The boasting officer was copied from life. He was a 
well-known figure at Athens in the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ. In the wine taverns and the barbers’ shops of 
the Piraeus mercenary captains, returned from service with 
Antigonus and Seleucus, told stories of their exploits which 
turned home-keeping Athenian liars pale with envy. The true 
method of ridiculing a lie is to tell a greater one; and as the 
falsehoods of these gentlemen were so very extravagant, the 
comedians who satirised them were obliged to invent stories 
which transcended all possibility. Hence Pyrgopolinices is 
described as being only prevented by the bluntness of his sword 
from killing five hundred Cappadocians at one blow. Hence 
Anthemonides in the ‘ Poenulus’ describes how he annihilated a 
tribe of flying men. These exaggerations are too crude to be 
amusing, and Terence prefers to make his boastful soldier brag 
of his wit rather than of his prowess in war. Bobadill, in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ is, after Falstaff, the best 
known of the characters which our comedy owes to the ancient 
type. But he is derived from Thraso rather than from Pyrgo- 
polinices. With Thraso discretion is the better part of valour. 
Bobadill is an arrant coward as well as a boaster. Thraso is 
vain of his wit. Bobadill admires poetry, and seems to have a 
taste for criticism. He possesses more individuality than the 
stock soldiers of the ancient comedy. He is frugal and sober. 
His lies all have an apparent show of reason. His plan of 
getting nineteen gentlemen, and teaching them fencing till they 
* would all play very near, or altogether as well as himself ;’ of 
challenging and killing twenty a day, until in two hundred days 
they had annihilated the whole enemy, forty thousand strong, 
—is put forward with the utmost gravity and apparent serious- 
ness. Two minutes afterwards he is challenged and beaten 
by Downright, being so paralysed with fear that he is unable 
to draw his sword. Besides Falstaff, Shakspeare may have been 
influenced to some extent by the ancient type in drawing 
Armado, Parolles, and Pistol. Other well-known characters in 
the English drama are Lilly’s Sir Tophas, in ‘Endimion’ ; that 
professional coward, Captain Bessus, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘A King and No King;’ and Congreve’s Captain Bluffe, in 
the ‘Old Bachelor,’ with his oath of mickle might, ‘By the 
immortal thunder of great guns.’ Of the innumerable foreign 
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imitations we cannot speak. The character was altogether 
neglected by Moliere. 

We should like to say a word of the merry farce of the 
‘ Mostellaria,’ and the sprightly ‘ Persa’ ; but we must pass them 
by. The ‘ Pseudolus’ we cannot omit; it is too famous among 
the Plautine comedies. No play was a greater favourite with 
Plautus himself; none possesses a smoother versification; in 
none is the interest more lively; and no play was more often 
given before Roman audiences of the Augustan age. The cha- 
racter of Ballio was as well known to Cicero and his circle as 
Shylock or Macbeth to a London audience of our day. The 
plot is slender, and the subject, the swindling of a Jeno, is thread- 
bare. The merits of the play consist in the ease with which the 
plot runs, and in the delineation of the characters. It has the 
best typical slave, the best cook in Plautus; and the best Jeno 
ever drawn by ancient dramatist. Ballio is the embodiment 
of shameless villainy. He glories in perjury. He would 
interrupt a sacrifice to make gain. He would kill his father 
and mother rather than have to support them. Ballio was pro- 
bably the most famous character created by Plautus. Roscius 
delighted in acting this part. Cicero, more than once, when 
seeking to describe an abandoned ruffian whose hideous features 
reflected his bold depravity, compares the person whom he is 
assailing to Ballio. ‘The audience in the Roman theatre waited 
impatiently for the well-known ‘ exite, agite, exite ignavi male 
habiti et male conciliati,’ with which the brutal pander makes 
his entrance. The character has had few modern and no English 
copyists. For though modern society has its Ballios in plenty, 
they are not of Ballio’s vocation ; but in both Greece and Rome 
he was a well-known figure, as base and grinding as is the 
Jewish money-lender, or the swindling attorney of the nine- 
teenth century. If we want to find a Ballio among ourselves, 
we have only to look for him among the numerous disciples of 
Sampson Brass and of Ralph Nickleby. 

The last play of Plautus of which we shall say anything is 
his ‘Truculentus.’ We are told by Cicero that this play and 
the ‘Pseudolus’ were written by Plautus in his old age, 
and that he took the greatest delight in their construction. 
The merits of the ‘ Pseudolus’ are obvious to any reader; but 
the ‘Truculentus’ is probably the least attractive of all the 
plays to a reader who only reads it once or twice. After 
frequent perusal he will probably come round to the author's 
own opinion of that play. The object of the piece is to show 
the utterly worthless nature of a courtesan named Phronesium, a 
woman as heartless and merciless as Ballio or Clexreeta, Now 
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if a book, though it describes vicious characters, can have a 
virtuous tendency by making vice repulsive, the ‘ Truculentus’ 
is the most moral of the plays of Plautus. ‘There is no work of 
Thackeray’s which has a more powerful moral effect than the 
‘ Yellowplush Papers,’ because the vice therein pourtrayed is so 
repellent. The selfish and cruel Deuceace, unsurpassed in 
selfishness and cruelty save by his own father, the Earl of 
Crabs, causes a reaction towards virtue more powerful than the 
delineation of the most exemplary son and husband, Even so 
the unmitigated heartlessness of Phronesium causes the reader 
to turn for relief to the contemplation of the domestic virtues as 
exhibited in the humblest home. This woman has three lovers, 
and the art of the author is seen in discriminating her treatment 
of the three. One, a stupid youth, named Strabax, she pretends 
to love, and the booby is unmercifully fleeced. But her instinct 
tells her that scorn is the means to keep Stratophanes her slave. 
He lavishes on her the most costly gifts: gold, silk, unguents, 
slaves ; they are of course accepted, but he finds himself no 
better off than before. Still further skill is displayed in 
describing the treatment of Diniarchus, She makes him her 
confidant, thus easily securing the vain fool. The three men 
are alternately fleeced. The absolute heartlessness, which it is 
the object of the play to expose, is shown in the exclamation 
of the maid Astaphium, when Strabax and Stratophanes are 
vying with each other in making presents to Phronesium— 


‘ Stultus atque insanus damnis certant: nos salve sumus! 


Two causes have combined to prevent the proper apprecia- 
tion of Plautus even by scholars, when they compare him, for 
instance, with Moliére. The first is the corruption of his text. 
There is a great deal current in editions of Plautus which is 
absolute nonsense, and which has a deterrent effect on a reader. 
Some of these dark passages have been illumined, partly from 
the Ambrosian palimpsest, partly by conjecture. For instance, 
when it is found that in the unmeaning words in the ‘ Casina,’ 
Institit plantam, quasi iocabo, the last word is a corruption of 
Luca bos, and that the meaning is that the sham bride has trod 
on the bridegroom’s foot ‘like an elephant,’ the whole play is 
improved twofold: when for the ridiculous virum avet, said of 
an elderly lady in the ‘ Mercator,’ it turns out that the true 
meaning is verum anet, ‘ but she’s old,’ we think better of Plautus : 
when the perplexing words of the tipsy Callidamates, ecquid 
tibi _videor mammam madere, became ecquid tibi videor ma-ma- 
madere, ‘do you think I am d-d-drunk?’ we seem to be in 
Michael Cassio’s company, and recognize the fact that the 
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writing of nonsense was not, after all, a perquisite of the writers 
of antiquity. Such results as these ought to encourage critics 
to carry on their Plautine studies. It is scarcely creditable to 
English scholars, that, with the exception of three or four 
editions of isolated plays, nothing has been done among our- 
selves towards establishing Plautus’s text. The Germans, since 
Ritschl’s time, have laboured hard in this field: but though 
they have undoubtedly achieved much, they have introduced 
at least twenty false emendations for one right one, while 
their arrogance and dogmatism too often deform their best 
productions. 

Besides the uncertainty of the text, the uncertainty of the metre 
has been repelling to readers, who naturally refuse to allow a 
line to take possession of their brain when they are doubtful as 
to how it should be scanned. This cause, however, is greatly 
exaggerated. The laws which regulate Plautus’s metrical 
licenses are indeed technical: but the majority of his iambics 
and trochaics are easy, fluent, and free from all license. 
Plautus possessed perfect mastery over the art of versification. 
He himself probably valued a well-turned verse more than his 
finest sentiment. The thought was for the most part borrowed ; 
but the dress at least was the work of Plautus. We have quoted 
several good verses as we went along. We will here quote two 
passages which always fill us with admiration of the art which 
created such fine trochaics only a few years after the Romans 
as a nation had learned Greek—written probably before a Latin 
hexameter had ever been composed. Pseudolus and Calidorus 
are heaping reproaches on Ballio :— 

*P. Impudice. B. Itast. P. Sceleste. B. Dicis vera. P. Verbero. 

B. Quippini. P. Bustirape. B. Certo. P. Furcifer. B. Factum 

optume. 

P. Sociofraude. B. Sunt mea istec. P. Parricida. B. Perge tu. 

C. Sacrilege. B. Fateor.i C. Perjure. B. Vetera vaticinamini. 

C. Legirupa. B. Valide. P. Pernicies adulescentum. B. Acerrume. 

C. Fur. B. Babe. C. Fugitive. B. Bombax. C. Fraus popli. 

B. Planissume. 

P. Fraudulente. C. Impure leno. P. Ceanum, B. Cantores 

probos.’ 


There are passages in Moliere where a string of similar 
repartee occurs; but the easy versification of this passage has 
no rival in the French author. The other is a passage on 
which Plautus has evidently bestowed great care. Its sentiment 
has inspired some of the first compositions of the world; 
among the rest Juvenal’s Satire on the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. The passage should be noted as one of the rare ones 
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in good Latin, in which a musical cadence resembling rhyme 
has been, here and there, courted :— 


‘Centum doctum hominum consilia sola hc devincit dea, 
Fortuna, atque hoc verum est: proinde ut quisque fortuna utitur, 
Ita precellet: atque exinde sapere eum omnes dicimus. 

Bene ubi quod consilium discimus accidisse, hominem catum 
Eum esse declaramus: stultum aut illum, quoi vortit male. 
Stulti haud scimus frustra ut simus, quom quid cupienter dari 
Petimus nobis, quasi quod in rem sit, possimus noscere. 

Certa mittimus, dum incerta petimus: atque hoc evenit 

In labore atque in dolore, ut mors obrepat interim.’ 


We have deviated somewhat from the line we proposed to 
ourselves at the commencement of. this article. We had hoped 
to accompany Mr. Reinhardstoettner on his tour through the 
literature of Europe, but space forbade. The reader who desires 
to pursue this interesting subject may be confidently recom- 
mended to read the volume before us. We have not been able 
to do more than attempt to show that Plautus is in the present 
age underrated ; that he treats with propriety types of cha- 
racters common to the greatest authors; that his humour is 
hearty, and his sentiment manly and wholesome ; and that he 
occasionally touches more powerful keys than is usual with the 
comic poet. We do not wish to fall into the opposite extreme 
and claim for him a place to which he has no right beside 
Aristophanes or Shakspeare. His true position is in the same 
rank as Moliére, to whom, if inferior in wit, he is at least 
equal in humour, while in moral tone he is his superior, Let 
those who feel inclined to gainsay these positions qualify them- 
selves for pronouncing an opinion by reading both authors 
through, and not compare the best of Molitre with the average 
or worst of Plautus. No one is the worse, many are the better, 


for a good laugh with the jolly Miller of Sarsina. 




















Art. IIL.—1. Sir Robert Peel. In Early Life, 1788-1812. 
As Irish Secretary, 1812-1818. And as Secretary of State, 
1822-1827. From his Private Correspondence. Edited by 
C. S. Parker, M.P. London, 1891. * 

2. Peel. By J. R. Thursfield. London, 1891. 

3. The Croker Papers. Edited by Louis J. Jennings, London, 
1884. 


IR ROBERT PEEL died on the night of July 2nd, 
1850. He had been twice Prime Minister of England, 
which he found an aristocratic Monarchy, and left—shall 
we venture to say with Lord Tennyson, in one of his most cele- 
brated epilogues?—a ‘crowned Republic.’ He was the last 
of the great Tory leaders, and the first of those Conservative, 
nay constructive statesmen, who have been enabled to carry 
out the ‘revolution by due course of law,’ which the Duke of 
Wellington summed up in a phrase, but which, like the direct 
military genius that he was, he can never be said to have 
understood. The English system under which Peel was born 
in 1788 had room for Whigs and Tories, but none for 
Democrats. With his happy turn for epigram, Disraeli held 
it up to the contempt of a larger and more enthusiastic age, 
as a ‘Venetian oligarchy,’ transplanted from the Doge’s 
palace to the purlieus of Westminster. But Peel himself, 
though he broke the system to pieces, never would have 
attempted the resuscitation of the old feudal Royalty which 
Sir Walter Scott was decking out before his eyes in such 
romantic colours. Quite as little was he kindled by the ideal 
of an immense self-governing Democracy, in which every man 
should take his part and find an assignable function. He was 
no more a Jacobin than a Jacobite. Ceasing to be Tory, and 
never at any time having been a Whig—for it is well said of 
the Whig as of the poet, nascitur, non fit—he is best described, 
like Guizot, like Cobden, and like the school of Adam Smith 
economists from whom he was ever learning, as a doctrinaire 
in theory and a middle-class politician in practice. 

Such an one, granting the requisite talent, which Peel had 
in ample measure, is fitted to become what he was designated 
in the ‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck ’—‘ the greatest member of 
Parliament that ever lived.’ He was not the man to undertake 
a passionate pilgrimage from London to Mid-Lothian. He 
never canvassed a popular constituency; nor shook the nation 
with pamphlets; nor accepted, from the pale-faced crowd of 
Lancashire weavers, a suit of tweed to wear as the badge of 
his sympathy with the toiling millions. He wrote State 
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papers, not novels or postcards; and as Guizot said of him 
characteristically, ‘Il ne se déboutonna jamais.’ He had 
neither patrician grace nor popular fire. His manner was 
awkward and embarrassed ; while it is agreed among friends 
and enemies’ that of manners he had little or none. He ran 
in official harness from his twenty-second year, and must have 
dreamed in his sleep of debates and Cabinet Councils. In 
early youth, his good looks, his fair hair and blue Saxon 
eyes, with a brow above them of remarkable beauty and 
openness, gave him, says his bitterest adversary, a singularly 
radiant air. But he spoke with the Lancashire accent which 
he had acquired as a boy at Blackburn; and though he was 
not only eloquent in the House of Commons but on occasion 
histrionic, and even too ready to hold a discourse which 
savoured of egotism, he yet remained to the end of his days 
shy, awkward, reserved, and decidedly apt to take offence. In 
the happy phrase of Mr. Morley, his was a strong but ‘ furtive’ 
intellect ; and a severe critic might apply to him what Lockhart 
wrote as far back as 1846 of Mr. Gladstone, concerning the 
‘ Jesuitical structure of his mind.’ 

Sir Robert Peel has remained, beyond a doubt, the ‘ best 
misunderstood man’ of his own day. There was no party with 
which he did not come into collision. If Disraeli could pay 
him the high and instructive compliment of saying, as he did, 
that ‘ after a great disaster,’ his ‘ mind seemed always to expand,’ 
nay, that ‘his life was one of perpetual education,’ we cannot 
forget on the other side Macaulay’s impassioned invective, 
under which the Minister grew white with rage,—‘ There you 
sit, doing penance for the disingenuousness of years.’ His 
very triumphs involved personal defeat and failure as their 
immediate Nemesis. It is a byword of history that he opposed 
the Catholic claims only to make a complete surrender to 
them; that, when he had for a whole lifetime put his faith 
in Protection, he became the humble disciple of Richard Cobden 
and made a clean sweep of the Corn Laws; that with invin- 
cible patience he built up the Conservative party during the 
nine years from 1832 to 1841, only that he might shatter 
it with a single blow in 1846; and that his career, in the 
satirical language of his rival, was, from beginning to end, 
‘one huge appropriation clause.’ He was the Tory Minister 
who carried, not Whig, but Radical measures; the Turkish 
Admiral who made straight for the enemy’s port, there to 
fight against his friends and quondam masters ; the traitor who 
was doubly damned because he pretended to have a conscience 
in all he did, and was never so Puritanical and punctilious as 
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when he was changing sides, The partisans, whom he led up 
to the breach only to desert them in the moment of charging, 
hurled him indignantly from power. The ‘ men of metal and 
large-acred squires’ passed before him to vote in the hostile 
lobby, every one smiting him as with a personal stroke, and he 
stood and did not run the gauntlet, taking their wrath and 
fury home, tenderly alive to it all, yet incapable of showing 
them the real man who gave up his party that he might save 
the nation. In a little while, before events could altogether 
vindicate his policy, he died by an accident, due, like so many 
other mishaps in the past, to his own awkwardness. And the 
country awoke to a conviction, which has never since been 
shaken, though possibly it is still impeached, that Sir Robert 
Peel was the foremost English statesman of the nineteenth 
century, and that to him we owe it if our revolution has 
indeed taken place by due course of law, without barricades, 
or military dictatorships, or the overthrow of an ancient 
monarchy, 

In all this, surely there is a mingling of the tragic with the 
laughter-moving which lets down a deep shaft into the realities 
of things. It is not often that an Englishman, and especially 
an English Prime Minister, corresponds even distantly to the 
lineaments of that caricature, which on the French stage and 
in Continental novels does duty for John Bull. Yet, if ever 
the figure existed which has been thus amusingly drawn, it was 
Sir Robert Peel, with his reserve, his touchiness, his solid sense, 
his humour and drollery in private conversation, which both 
Carlyle and Macaulay have remarked ; his incurable angularity, 
and his good looks which had no particular meaning. He might 
have sat to George Sand for Sir Ralph Browne in ‘ Indiana,’ 
and for M. Palmer the American in ‘ Elle et Lui.’ He was the 
undaunted, eccentric, haughty, and conscientious Englishman, 
who in the eighteenth century traversed Europe on the grand 
tour, but returned home more English than ever. The type 
to which he belonged is fast disappearing; but, thanks to 
Napoleon and the French Revolution, it may be said that 
Peel was one of the most perfect specimens it produced. 
Until he was Irish Secretary he had never set foot on the 
Continent. His education was of the old-fashioned Oxford 
kind. He headed the list of ‘double-firsts, for whom there 
existed no literature save Greek and Latin, no science—not 
even political economy—except mathematics, His father sent 
him to Christ Church that the boy, following ‘in the footsteps 
of the immortal Pitt,’ might be trained according to the 
straitest sect of his religion, a Tory, and in due time Pane 
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Prime Minister and lead the gentlemen of England, If Miss 
Austen had drawn a politician, Peel from his twenty-first to 
his fortieth year would have been the very man, in language, 
in bearing, in disposition, and in conduct: for he was born 
and brought up in a period during which, as never before or 
since, the Britons were divided from the whole world. To 
this circumstance we may attribute much of his shy embarrass- 
ment, his narrow education, his slowness to forecast the logical 
consequences of his own principles, and his remarkable but by 
no means singular inability to unravel his thoughts, and to 
understand the mind with which he himself was working. 

Such is the man, whose Correspondence, after a lapse of forty 
years, is now to be given, but in successive instalments, to a 
generation that knows him not. The papers which he has left 
—and he burnt or destroyed nothing—reach a mighty figure. It 
was no mean task to sort and sift from a hundred thousand 
documents those which may enable us to dispense with the rest, 
and yet be satisfied that we possess enough on which to frame 
a true historical verdict, concerning the personality as well as 
the acts, of Sir Robert Peel. As far back as 1856 and 1857, 
Lord Stanhope and Viscount Cardwell published the Memoirs 
which he himself had drawn up, on ‘The Roman Catholic 
Question, 1828-9,’ ‘ The New Government, 1834-5,’ and ‘ The 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1845-6.’ Professor Goldwin Smith 
has made a selection of some letters, and sketched a first 
chapter of Peel’s * Life.’ Sir John Milton, and his brother the 
Rey. William Milton, have catalogued the vast array of papers, 
And Mr. Parker, who is responsible for the present volume, has 
contributed notes and elucidations in a modest type, which are 
precise, succinct, and refreshingly clear from partisan bias.* 
But Mr. Parker would have been well advised, had he included 
the year 1829 in his first volume. He has published the 
prologue without the play. 

The Correspondence recals, and will at every stage be com- 
pared with, Croker’s Letters and Diaries, published seven years 
ago in so readable a form by Mr. Jennings. But, though Peel 
was out of all reckoning the greater man, we shall not expect 
him to be entertaining, or his letters to give a large and lively 
picture of his own times, like the friend’s with whom he was 
from his entry on public life so confidential and whose estrange- 
ment from him at last was so violent. Croker wasa born man of 
letters, and wielded a light and graceful pen, But the statesman 





_* Mr. Parker is generally accurate, but we are surprised to find him os 
giving to the celebrated Lord Wellesley the title of Marquis of Wellesley instea 
of the Marquis Wellesley. 
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never could forget’ that he sat in a Minister’s chair; and his 
epistles, all but a few to Croker, seem bound in red tape. They 
are never anything but decorous; to the general reader most of 
them will appear to be dull. They have little light and shade, 
no wit, and but occasional humour. Peel does not write about 
pictures, although he was a famous collector; nor about books, 
much as he delighted in the Latin classics; and, to judge from 
his silence, the large realm of European politics, literature, and 
polite society, might never have existed. We must take his 
letters as contributions to serious history, and let the gay and 
indefatigable Croker paint that moving crowd of ambassadors, 
military men, politicians, dandies, and idle courtiers, who fill 
the old-world days when George III. was King but did not 
reign or govern, and when his son, ‘the first gentleman in 
Europe,’ received homage and deference from men of renown, 
the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to loose. 

A brief running commentary, though printed before the text, 
on Peel’s Correspondence, will be found in Mr, Thursfield’s 
small but compact biography, than which not one in the series 
to which it belongs deserves more unqualified praise for its rare 
strength of style, ripeness of judgment, and agreeable manner. 
But we are now engaged only with the prelude to the famous 
deeds by which Peel ascended above all his contemporaries, 
and shall permit ourselves to quote from hardly more than the 
opening pages of Mr. Thursfield, throwing in a phrase, as 
occasion demands, which cannot be fully justified until the fresh 
instalments, promised by the Peel Trustees, shall bring us into 
the neighbourhood of Disraeli’s ‘Lord George Bentinck,’ and 


Mr. Morley’s polished and thoughtful biography of Richard J 
Cobden. 


Peel, like Mr. Gladstone, was the son of a ‘ Tory merchant. 
His pedigree has been traced by what Gibbon might have 
called the diligent flattery of heralds, to ‘ Turchil, son of Ligulf, 
one of the principal lieutenants of Sweyn and Canute.’ But 
Robert Peel of Blackburn, who died in 1577, says Mr. 
Thursfield, ‘is the first of whom we hear in connexion with 
Hole or Hoyle House near Blackburn, where the statesman’s 
ancestors lived as yeomen for several generations.’ His great 
grandson, another Robert Peel, purchased Oldham’s Cross in 
the same neighbourhood ; changed its name to Peelfold ; and left 
it to his son William, from whom it passed to a third Robert. 
This was the father of the first Baronet and grandfather of 
that Sir Robert whose Christian and surname will endure in 
history, and in the dialect of the streets, as long as the English 
t language 
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language itself, We must leave Mr. Thursfield to settle with 
the editor of Peel’s ‘Correspondence’ whatever discrepancy 
may exist between their intricate narratives, which concerns the 
county historian rather than history at large. Enough that the 
Robert Peel who began life as a farmer at Peelfold, and in 
1744 married Elizabeth Haworth, must be considered the stem 
and tap-root of the family which has flourished so abundantly 
since his time. He was a man of good education, taciturn, 
thoughtful, inventive, and withal enterprising and determined. 
His brother-in-law, Mr. Jonathan Haworth, had learnt the 
business of calico-printing in London, and is said to have been 
the first who introduced that trade into Lancashire; although 
the honour has been disputed for the Claytons of Bamber, near 
Preston. Haworth invited Robert Peel to join him in the 
enterprise, and upon consideration he did so, mortgaging his 
property to furnish the capital required. As, however, this 
did not suffice, a third partner was called in, and the celebrated 
firm of Haworth, Peel, and Yates, was established as calico- 
printers in 1764. Not without interest do we observe that 
nearly seventy years afterwards, in 1831, a certain Richard 
Cobden and Co. ‘took over an old calico-printing factory at 
Sabden,’ and began to enlarge their borders and print their own 
goods. Disraeli has bidden us mark how the fate of empires 
and administrations is bound up with sugar,—a commodity 
which no financial genius of his or our day has appeared 
capable of mastering,—and the abolition of the Corn Laws 
may be associated, as in some quaint memoria technica, with 
the two calico-printers in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, who 
came together from the South and the North in the moment of 
conflict and of victory. For Cobden had migrated from his 
native place in Sussex, as the Peels had wandered early in the 
seventeenth century, from Craven, in Yorkshire. 

This Robert the Third knew, as well as any man, that the 
feudal age had gone out, and the industrial had come in. 
He was destined to found a great family. ‘He so accurately 
appreciated the importance of commercial wealth in a national 
point of view,’ wrote his son, the first Baronet, ‘that he was 
often heard to say that “the gains to. the individual were 
small compared with the national gains arising from trade.” ’ 
His own winnings were not unhandsome. ‘On his demise’ 
—we follow Miss Haworth’s Memoir, which is full of interest- 
ing details, and was undertaken at the request of the states- 
man to whom she was related—‘he left his paternal estate, 
Peelfold, to the lineal heir; and his personal property, divided 
in eight shares, amounting to about 13,000/. each, to his children 
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and their representatives.’ Besides printing-works, the firm of 
Haworth and Co, had factories for spinning and weaving by 
water or horse-power. Unskilled labour was imported from a 
distance in the shape of adults and even children; and the 
handicraft-workers found themselves in the presence of an 
enemy, as it seemed to them, which they must conquer or be 
doomed to starve. Riots ensued; mobs destroyed the 
machinery; and Robert Peel removed to Burton-on-Trent, 
where he built three mills and went on prospering. These 
events, it is suggested, ‘may have contributed, with growing 
wealth and high commercial rank,’ to foster in the Peels that 
‘ Tory reverence for authority and liking for strong government, 
which they have combined with manly pride in their industrial 
origin and hearty sympathy with the working-classes. But 
wealth is by instinct Conservative ; and the Peels had sprung 

from the order of yeomen which has never been democratic. 
Robert the Fourth, ‘our hero’s father,’ as he would be de- 
scribed in a Minerva Press novel, was born at Peelfold in 1750, 
finished his education in London, separated from the old business 
to join in fresh printing-works at Bury, and when he was turned § 
thirty-three married Ellen, eldest daughter of Mr. Yates, his 
partner. The lady was only eighteen. ‘She possessed personal 
beauty,’ it is said, ‘with a mind entirely in accordance with the 
wishes and views of her husband.’ He appears in the account 
given of him by his cousin, Sir Lawrence Peel, as ‘in his 
business an originator and reformer.’ These qualities are illus 
trated by the fact of his importing workhouse children from 
London, and employing them ‘ under discipline,’ as likewise by 
the application—which he made ‘ in an enterprising and resolute 
spirit’—of inventions originated by others, such as Hargreaves 
and Arkwright. The best thing we know of him is that he, 
before any one else, introduced and defended Factory Legisle 
tion ; the most significant, perhaps, as it is certainly the most 
amusing, is that in 1780 he put forth a tract entitled ‘ The 
National Debt productive of National Prosperity,’ and that he 
clung to this delusion through life. In 1790 he was returned 
to Parliament for Tamworth ; ten years later Mr. Pitt created 
him a Baronet. Mr. Thursfield sketches him in a few vigorous 
and well-conceived sentences. ‘As a manufacturer he profited 
by the enlargement of the Empire; as a landowner he did not 
lose by the depreciation of the currency.” No wonder that he 
gave William Pitt’s measures an unswerving support, and was 
an enthusiastic admirer of his character and policy. He was 
not a profound economist, and his dream that the commercial 
development of England was owing to Pitt’s campaigns and 
alliances, 
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alliances, and to the victories of Nelson, would not now be 
entertained by Macaulay’s schoolboy. ‘ But,’ observes Mr. 
Thursfield, ‘he was a man of business first, a politician by the 
accident of fortune, a Tory by nature, and a follower of Pitt 
above all.’ 

He had one overpowering ambition, that the son born to him 
in 1788 might tread in the footsteps of the miraculous young 
Premier; and the story ran that, when the news of his eldest 
child’s birth was brought to him, the excellent man fell on his 
knees and vowed that he would give this son to his country. 
It seems certain that a like vow was solemnly registered in 
church on the day of baptism. The young Robert began life 
with his vocation already fixed, much after the fashion of his 
prototype, who was a statesman in long clothes; and of John 
Mill, condemned to learn Greek at the age of three. It says 
not a little for these eminent men, between all of whom points 
of resemblance are by no means wanting, that they did not turn 
out intolerable prigs and pedants. Or perhaps we must charge 
them with pedantry, but in all it was tempered with more 
human feeling than seems compatible with their bringing 
up. Miss Haworth says, with just a touch of malice, that 
she can well believe the first Sir Robert uttered the famous 
dedication-speech, ‘ for his conduct respecting that son almost 
from his cradle was in accordance with it,’ and she adds, very 
nearly in Mr. Disraeli’s words, touching the unhappy infant, 
‘He was at all times in a course of education.’ True she 
remarks that he felt it pleasant. His father would set him on 
a table, and make him recite; while on Sundays he was ‘en- 
couraged’—that is Mr. Thursfield’s gentle expression—‘ to 
repeat as much as he could recollect of the sermon he had © 
heard in church.’ There are boys who under such encouraging 
treatment have run away to sea; and a highly distinguished 
agnostic writer of the present day is known to ascribe his 
heterodoxy to the Sunday lessons which were inflicted on his 
unwilling soul. Robert, however, only lost much of the grace 
of childhood, gaining instead a prodigious memory, which in 
after years was compared, not to Peel's disadvantage, with that 
of Macaulay. His cousin Lawrence remarks that ‘he was 
always under strict discipline, a good boy of gentle manners, 
quick in feeling, very sensitive, impatient of opposition from 
his young companions, and dreading ridicule over-much.’ 
With the change of a few words, this sentence might have 
furnished the Prime Minister’s epitaph, so far as his moral 
qualities were concerned. The character was fixed early, as in 
monumental bronze, and it remained unvarying and invariable. 


At 
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At five years old, he was given a tutor, the Rev. James 
Hargreaves of Bury. When he was ten, he went to the Rev. 
Francis Blick’s school at Tamworth ; and in January 1801 he 
was sent to Harrow, when Dr. Drury was Head Master. 
It is worth noting that, within the same year, there were four 
boys at the school who became Prime Ministers,—Lord Ripon, 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Sir Robert Peel. No less 
observable is it, perhaps, that, with the exception of Peel, none 
of the four could lay claim to rare talents of administration, or 
has left a name belonging to the first rank of English statesmen. 
Peel had not been taught to make Latin verses, which in those 
days were looked upon as the ‘open sesame’ of the stores of 
culture, and could not be placed immediately in the fourth form. 
But his tutor had given him to understand that he was exempt 
from fagging. To fag, however, he was required ; and, strong 
in his sense of right, he steadily refused, with the not unnatural 
consequence, in those stalwart days, of receiving a sound casti- 
gation. Moore has published. the legend that Byron, in whose 
form Peel was, offered with tears to take half the thrashing. 
But, like other legendary historians, he is out in his dates. The 
incident occurred in March or April; and Byron did not come 
to Harrow until some months later. 

Byron’s account of Peel, ‘ in the characteristic form of a com- 
parison with himself, which was found in one of his note-books, 
has been too often quoted for us to quote it again. In 1804, 
they spoke together; Byron as Latinus, sitting to conceal his 
lameness, and Peel as Turnus.  A-propos to which, it may be 
remarked that Byron says of Peel, ‘ As a scholar he was greatly 
my superior, as a declaimer and actor I was reckoned at least 
his equal.’ An American schoolfellow, Charles King, President 
of Columbia College, recals after his death, in 1852, ‘the light- 
haired, blue-eyed, fair-complexioned, good-natured boy, indolent 
somewhat as to physical exertion, but overflowing with mental 
energy. Peel, however, though fonder of solitary rambles than 
of cricket and football, had the Englishman’s passion for field- 
sports ; and it now appears that instead of ‘knocking down 
birds with a stone,’ for which savage accomplishment the lads 
gave him credit, he and his friend Robert Anstruther contrived 
to indulge their love of shooting even at Harrow, and kept 
their guns in a detached cottage, resort to which explained their 
absence from the regular games. Through life, Peel was an 
ardent sportsman and a good shot. ‘ As with Walpole,’ says 
Mr. Thursfield, ‘the letters of his gamekeepers were often given 
precedence in his correspondence over communications on State 
affairs; and on his first release from office he spent one of his 
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earliest holidays in the heart of the Highlands, and describes 

his achievements on the moor to his friend Croker with all the 

relish of a true sportsman.’ He rode to hounds, but was not a 

good rider ; and his amusements were never more than the 
astimes of a student and man of affairs. 

In 1804 Peel left Harrow, where, as it seemed to him by and 
by, he had mis-spent his time. He proceeded to Christ Church 
in October 1805, after some coaching in mathematics from the 
Rev. R. Bridge, Senior Wrangler in 1790. The Dean was 
that famous Cyril Jackson, under whose government ‘ the House’ 
had risen to a high pitch of renown. Gaisford, the Greek 
Professor and afterwards Dean, was for a while Peel’s tutor; 
then he passed under the care of Charles Lloyd, whom he 
helped in due course to become Bishop of Oxford, and between 
whom and himself there sprang up an enduring and very 
intimate friendship. At Oxford, Peel seems to have lost 
something of his native stiffness. He lived like other gentlemen 
commoners. But he studied hard, sometimes eighteen hours a 
day towards the end of his course ; and his examination in 1808 
was a public triumph. The vivd voce of that day corresponded, 
in some measure, to the scholastic disputations which still 
survive in one or other of the Continental Universities. Peel 
acquitted himself brilliantly. He came out a ‘double-first,’ 
being the first of Oxford men to achieve that honour, and 
standing alone in the first class in mathematics. And now, 
the manufacturer’s son who had been ‘ born in a Tory house, sent 
to a Tory school,’ and had ‘graduated in a Tory University,’ 
was ripe and fit to enter on his long career of Tory politics and 
administration, 

Parliament and the army, in those ‘mossy medieval’ times, 
were approached by the same level pathway. According to his 
fancy, the young man whose father had put money in his purse 
might have a seat or a commission bought for him; and the 
one transaction was no more dishonourable than the other. 
Old Sir Robert purchased (one would like to know for what 
sum precisely) the ancient borough of Cashel in Tipperary, 
Ireland, some two months after his eldest son became of age to 
enter the House of Commons; and on April 15th, 1809, the 
young gentleman, who had never crossed St. George’s Channel, 
was elected its member. Of his first constituency, Peel wrote: 
long after to Lord Liverpool, that when he sat for Cashel, 
‘having made those sacrifices which could then legally be 
made, but now cannot,’ he did not consider himself bound to 
support the Government. However, during the short remainder 
of that Session, Peel never opened his mouth. At the beginning 
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of the next, he was chosen to second the Address, which he,did 
without remarkable distinction, though sufficiently well ; and 
it was on this occasion that the elder Peel wrote to Perceval, 
thanking him, ‘in modest terms’ which cannot now be read 
without amusement, for the confidence he had reposed in young 
Robert. ‘He possesses capacity, industry, and virtuous habits,’ 
said his father, ‘and under the guidance of a judicious and well- 
informed friend, he may become a useful member of society.’ 
Robert’s defence of the unhappy Walcheren expedition 
recommended him, apparently, to Lord Liverpool, who was 
‘Secretary for War and the Colonies,’ and whose Under- 
Secretary he became from 1810 till 1812. In the May of that 
year, Perceval was assassinated. The old administration was 
reconstructed under Liverpool ; and in July Peel was sworn in, 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

These dry and perishable details of Cabinet-making, which 
read like the multiplication-table or Bradshaw’s Guide, conceal 
intense rivalries, dead but once vehement, ambitions, and a 
tragic story. We have now come to the commencement of the 
long antagonism between Peel and Canning. Not that Peel, 
in 1812, was more than a promising subordinate; or that 
Canning, who had entered Pusliinnent sixteen years before him, 
and had made and unmade political combinations of the 
highest moment, could then have foreseen the parts they were 
respectively to play. But Castlereagh had the leadership of 
the House of Commons; and Canning, with whom he had 
fought a duel in 1810, declined now to serve under him. Lord 
Liverpool would not give way ; Canning was intractable; and 
he remained out of office until 1816. Had he submitted to 
Castlereagh’s precedence in 1812, as he did four years later, 
it is probable that the Irish Chief Secretary would have been 
one of his personal adherents. The post was offered to Lord 
Palmerston, who declined it; and Peel was then recommended 
by Liverpool to the Duke of Richmond in words that have 
always excited surprise in those who knew him later. ‘He has 
a particularly good temper,’ wrote his patron, ‘ and great frank- 
ness and openness of manners, which I know are particularly 
desirable on your side of the water.’ 

For six years Peel remained Chief Secretary. He served 
under three Viceroys at Dublin Castle—the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Whitworth, and Lord Talbot; and he resigned in the 
summer of 1818. His ‘Private and Confidential Letters’ 
during this period fill sixteen volumes; and the judicious 
selection made from them by Mr. Parker comes in most 
fortunately to continue the chronicle of Irish history which 
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Mr. Lecky has brought down, in his impartial volumes, to the 
beginning of the sang century. In ten months from Peel’s 
appointment the uke of Richmond was recalled, the Per- 
manent Secretary resigned, and the youth of four-and-twenty 
governed Ireland. O’Connell, in pursuance, as he said, of a 
policy of fierce invective, which was designed to ‘ invigorate a 
cowering people,’ described the new Secretary as ‘squeezed out 
of the workings of I know not what factory in England,’ and 
‘sent over here before he had got rid of the foppery of perfumed 
handkerchiefs and thin shoes.’ If Peel at Oxterd, in translating 
suave mari magno, had talked of ‘ agreeable sensations,’ he was 
now to experience the reverse on being cast into the deep and 
tumbling sea of Irish politics. 

To understand the Ireland, which this young English official 
was now called upon to govern, is not perhaps difficult, 
provided that we take our observations from a sufficiently 
elevated point. All the problems of nineteenth-century politics 
were doubtless present there, and in a form of the utmost 
aggravation. Yet they did at least belong to the century ; 
they lay, so to speak, within European latitudes; and a 
statesman who could rise to the height of that great enter- 
prise, disregarding not only faction but the narrow views of 
history in which at that time all England was trained, might 
have reduced those problems to some not wholly unreasonable 
expression. Lord Beaconsfield never displayed more insight 
than when he wrote, in the Biography of Lord George Bentinck, 
‘ Whether it were that they did not sufficiently apprehend the 
causes, or that they shrank from a solution which must bring 
them in contact with the millions of a surplus population, there 
seems always to have been an understanding between the public 
men of both parties, that the Irish difficulty should be deemed 
a purely political or at the utmost a religious one.’ At no time 
had Peel grasped the truth which FitzGibbon, Lord Clare, 
expressed in his overbearing but conclusive manner during the 
Union debates, that it was the divorce between the ownership 
and the cultivation of the soil which lay at the root of Irish 
discontent. The question of all questions in Ireland was, and 
still is, agrarian. From 1812 to 1818 the overwhelming 
grievance was, not that Roman Catholics found themselves 
excluded from the Houses of Parliament, but that the population 
was growing by millions, and that their rulers did not rule, did 
not educate, did not attempt to raise the standard of living or 
of civilization ; that property, to which. were annexed all con- 
ceivable rights, scandalously failed to fulfil its duties; and that, 
while corruption reigned at the Castle, absenteeism drew its 
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rents in London and left the growing millions to civilize 
themselves. 

Such is the lesson which Peel’s Correspondence drives home 
all the more forcibly, that he, like the rest of the world, had not 
a glimpse of its meaning. He proves, with unanswerable 
clearness, that, as Disraeli said of the old Coercion Bills, 
the measures taken in Ireland by these high-placed authorities 
were ‘an affair of police not of government.’ If Peel was a 
gta gp statesman, it certainly was not during these years. 

e may grant with Mr. Thursfield that ‘he was hurried into 
office when his political intelligence was only just beginning to 
expand.’ But the time was yet far distant—it came in 1835—at 
which he could propose to himself ‘a careful review of institu- 
tions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly temper, 
combining, with the firm maintenance of established rights, the 
correction of proved abuses and the redress of real grievances.’ 
Will it be said that only genius could put aside Catholic 
Emancipation as a secondary question, to address itself, as 
Stein and Hardenberg had so ately done in Prussia, to the 
great and vital enterprise of settling a contented peasantry 
on their own land, under the traditional order of King and 
nobles? Who will deny it? And who, on rising from this 
‘ Correspondence,’ will affirm that Peel had the genius demanded 
of him? 

Ireland might have been governed, either with some reference 
to Parliamentary representation, as England was, or like India 
in our days by select and trustworthy officials, whose merit 
should be their sole recommendation. It was governed, in 
fact, by a corrupt, an ignorant, and a selfish oligarchy. Long 
before, Edmund Burke, fresh from the Verrine Orations which 
he studied by day and by night, had stigmatized the govern- 
ment of Ireland as magnum latrocinium, as one great system 
of public robbery. It was not mended by the Union. Bribery 
and corruption prevailed, indeed, on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel. Sir F. Burdett, when ‘Curwen’s Bill’ was passed 
in 1809, had been called to order for declaring that ‘an 
assembly which thus avowed the sale of constituencies,’ repre- 
sented ‘some the Treasury, some their patrons, some their own 
money, but not the Commons of England.’ By Lord Liverpool, 
the passing of cash or its equivalent from candidates to 
borough-mongers and voters was reckoned among the ‘ arrange- 
ments incident to an election.’ Forbidden bargains were 
habitual and notorious. Officially, Peel was required to shut 
his eyes and stop his ears, while such negociations went 
forward. The Premier warned him that ‘ we should so conduct 
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ourselves, both in Great Britain and Ireland, as to be able 
distinctly to state that we have been no parties to any money 
transactions whatever.’ Peel, thereupon, at the next election, 
‘gave up Cashel, but looked to friends to find him a similar 
seat in England, and to his father to “complete the arrange- 
ments incident to the election.”” The place found was 
Chippenham ; and Peel in a letter to the Right Hon. C. Long 
observes, ‘1 conclude, of course, that it is my father’s intention 
to purchase Maitland’s entire interest in the borough.’ For 
Chippenham, accordingly, he was elected. The vacancy at 
Cashel was ‘ satisfactorily ’ filled up; and in the course of cor- 
respondence we learn that Liverpool declined to barter the 
expectation of an English peerage for an Irish borough, excusing 
himself to Peel, if in the refusal to give fair words which 
he need not afterwards fulfil, he should have appeared ‘ too 
romantic.’ 

The purchase and sale of seats, however, was a venial failing 
as compared with the incessant jobbery of public places, called 
by a mild euphemism ‘ patronage.’ ‘The country being ruled 
largely,’ says Mr. Parker, ‘by ascendency of class and creed 
and methodized corruption, one of the first duties of the 
Secretary was to keep together the more venal adherents of 
the party in power, by promising from time to time ; and as 
occasion offered, by paying to each man his price.’ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had in his own handwriting drawn up a list of 
counties, with the families of greatest influence in each, their 
‘ objects,’ and the favours they had received, remarking now and 
again when ‘for the present’ they ought to be satisfied. They 
never were satisfied, any more than the proverbial daughter 
of the horse-leech. At all times, but especially during a 
General Election, the Chief Secretary ‘had to confront a 
pitiless and pelting storm of applications, written and oral.’ 
For, as Mr. Parker continues, ‘of the few Irish industries 
by which it was possible to make a living, to a large 
class the most congenial was that of founding claims to 
be urged, first on borough or county members, peers spiritual 
and: temporal, or other persons of influence, and afterwards 
by them upon the Government.’ Mr. Peel was besieged daily 
to give away the posts of gaugers, hearth-money collectors, 
revenue clerks, stamp distributors; and this not so much by 
candidates themselves, as by persons of rank and authority. 
Another kind of suitors demanded for themselves, or their 
friends and relatives, preferment in the Church, from ordinary 
livings to Deaneries and Bishoprics. Others sought the power, 
and some claimed the right, of appointing the sheriffs for their 
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respective counties. In previous times, the ‘needy aristocracy 
and gentry’ had extorted from the Governments which they 
professed to support, the highest places and profits for their 
children and ‘respectable’ friends, while the lower were 
bestowed upon ‘their illegitimate sons and discarded servants.’ 
And though Peel, untrammelled by Irish friendships or family 
claims, at once shut the door on favouritism, he could neither 
lessen nor reform abuses which were every day making a just 
and effective government of Ireland impossible. The‘ Venetian 
oligarchy,’ ruling by compacts between great houses and by the 
system of rotten boroughs, was not an ideal polity at West- 
minster. But when it held possession of Dublin Castle, and 
obliged the Chief Secretary to apologize for appointing any 
single individual on the score of merit, we cannot wonder if ~ 
it was doomed to stagger on, at once blind and confident, to 
the ‘general overturn,’ which in 1847 took the shape of a 
‘ fourteenth-century famine falling upon the nineteenth, and 
issued in the emigration of millions. The Encumbered Estates 
Court was ordained to bring home the bribery and corruption, 
and systematic spoliation of a whole country to its authors and 
their children. It is the business of rulers to rule, and of those 
who possess the land and its resources, to civilize, the people 
from whom they draw their tribute; or else, in due season, it 
will be their fate to sink beneath the ruins which their hands 
have made. 

On this insane method of choosing public servants, efficiency, 
save in the highest posts, and not always then, was no con- 
sideration, ‘Incompetence did not disqualify,’ says Mr. Parker, 
by way of introducing a most remarkable series of letters 
which do indeed bear out his contention. ‘ Pole is constantly 

ressing K. of the Navigation Board for promotion,’ writes 
eel to Gregory; ‘I am told he entirely neglects his duty. 
Pole readily admits his hopeless stupidity and unfitness for 
office.’. On a second occasion he observes, with gay humour, 
‘I do not think your son can make a more inefficient member 
of the Board of Stamps than Mr. T. has done. I am perfectly 
ready, therefore, to acquiesce in the exchange.’ But honours 
without emoluments were less in demand. However, to Sir 
F. Flood he writes,‘I must request you to advise your friend 
not to postpone his marriage in expectation of a baronetcy. | 
am sure he cannot want that addition to his other recommenda- 
tions. Of another candidate he remarks facetiously to Lord 
Whitworth, ‘When G. wants a baronetcy, he is very rich; 
and when he wants a place, he is very poor. I think we may 
fairly turn the tables on him, and when he asks to be a meas 
make 
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make his poverty the objection, and his wealth when he asks 
for an office’ But perhaps by way of climax, Peel’s letter, 
dated March 2nd, 1816, may suffice. ‘For Belfast,’ he 
enquires, ‘what do you think of the following arrangement ? 
Make J. Collector, for this very bad and very good reason that 
he is the most inefficient Commissioner, and therefore the 
public service will suffer least from his appointment. Make 
Colonel H. a Commissioner, he will be about as inefficient as 
J. Make R. M., junior, the most inefficient of the three, 
Surveyor of Lands vice H., which (though he will lose 200/. a 
year) will greatly oblige his father, the member; and lastly 
fulfil your good intentions towards O. by making him a 
Commissioner of Accounts vice M.... M. is ridiculously 
incompetent.’ 

To expect honesty under a system of corruption would be 
unreasonable. And honesty in those good old days was so 
rare as to be held ‘deserving of some marked favour from 
Government.’ Scandalous cases of fraud, peculation, and 
embezzlement, frequently came to light. ‘Every Commission 
that sits in Ireland,’ Peel is compelled to acknowledge, ‘ makes 
such disclosures in respect to men in public offices, that,’ in 
short,—as he puts it in a subsequent letter,—‘ I am quite tired 
and disgusted with the shameful corruption.’ ‘Scenes of 
iniquity,’ ‘ prevarication, ‘perjury,’ ‘a most alarming and 
extensive system of corrupt collusion’; ‘a purchase on corrupt 
terms,’ and ‘a claim in right’ to sell the office thus bases ; 
‘ official negligence,’ ‘ malversation,’‘ indefensible expenditure ; ’ 
and these things covered with the shield of ‘ powerful interests,’ 
—such are the running titles and recurrent phrases with which 
the chronicle of Sir Robert Peel’s administration in Ireland is 
studded. Not that Peel was guilty in much or in little of the 
transactions herein set down for the edification of a more 
scrupulous era, He kept his hands clean. But he was ‘ patron- 
age Minister,’ and he could only laugh, or protest, and once 
in a way execute his resolution to punish fraudulent officials 
by turning them out of their places. Writing from Whitehall 
in 1826, when he was Home Secretary, in support of a 
courageous remonstrance of Mr. Goulburn’s against the greed 
of an Irish law-officer, he sums up his experience by saying, 
‘I found in Ireland that every official man, not content with 
the favour of Government to himself, thought he had a right 
to quarter his family on its patronage’; and that he had 
never gratified any private wish of his own by the smallest 
Irish appointment. But in so resolving, he stood almost 
alone. ‘As a rule,’ Mr. Parker tells us, ‘ample provision for 
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a man’s family and friends was regarded as a perquisite of 
office.” Magnum latrocinium ! 

Peel’s chief measures for Ireland, as Mr, Thursfield resumes 
them, included several Coercion Acts, an attempt to raise the 
system of education, and the extension to the whole country of 
that improved police which Sir Arthur Wellesley had set up in 
Dublin, and which was the origin of the force now known as 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. His correspondence on the 
applications which showered down in connexion with this last 
arrangement, as though it were a new world for jobbery to 
conquer, is extremely amusing. ‘I receive at least ten letters a 
day, he writes to Gregory, ‘applying for the office of Chief 
Magistrate, to which I invariably return the same discouraging 
answer ; and he reminds Croker that ‘a county must be pro- 
claimed before an appointment to that office,—which Croker 
had solicited on behalf of a friend,—‘can take place. ‘We 
ought to be crucified,’ he exclaims energetically, ‘if we make 
the measure a job. But when Gregory proposes, as it should 
seem, ‘ to cure the distraction of Ireland by a public order,’ 
Peel laughingly replies, ‘Why not order uniformity of religion 
by a circular from the Royal Hospital?’ It was not to be 
done by public orders, but by a wise and firm statesmanship, 
well read in the history of the past, and daring enough to hold 
the balance between the few and the many. But here the 
deepest grievances were masked by the more superficial, and 
Catholic Emancipation was the problem of the hour. 

What Peel thought regarding it, may be seen in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
When he combated the Catholic claims in 1812, not being then 
Chief Secretary, he had concluded with the remark, that ‘in 
giving his vote on the present occasion he would by no means 
pledge himself, but would merely give his negative to a motion 
which was,’ at that time, ‘unnecessary. His ‘ Memoirs’ are 
still more explicit. ‘My opposition,’ so the words run, ‘ was 
uniformly declared by me to be limited to the walls of Parlia- 
ment. I never attempted to control the free discretion of Par- 
liament, on a question demanding the exercise of the calmest 
judgment, by external appeals to passions and prejudices.’ 
When he was appointed Chief Secretary, Roman Catholics in 
Ireland looked upon him as one in feeling with the Duke of 
Richmond, who, says Mr. Thursfield, ‘had made himself noto- 
rious for his anti-Catholic sentiments and his eager sympathies 
with the Orange party.’ But the Secretary was no bigot ; and 
he little deserved the nickname of ‘ Orange Peel,’ which a lively 
nation, always fond of attaching Homeric epithets to its friends 
and enemies, had fastened on him. Never of a sociable or 
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expansive disposition, and perhaps warned by the example of 
the Lord Lieutenant how he made himself the boon companion 
of his entourage, Peel’s ‘engaging temper’ underwent a change. 
It became that awkward reserve, which those who did not know 
him mistook for haughtiness, and his opponents set down to 
slyness and dissimulation. He was difficult of approach, un- 
genial, and at all times impenetrable. O’Connell, among whose 
gifts was undoubtedly vituperation, likened his smile to the 
silver plate on a coffin; and Charles Greville said that his 
demeanour at Court was like a dancing-master teaching his 
pupils. Disraeli, whose delineation of his character has never 
been surpassed for depth and subtlety, hits him off by declaring 
that he was ‘ without imagination.’ But, ‘wanting imagination, 
he wanted prescience, . . . His judgment was faultless, provided 
he had not to deal with the future.’ Disraeli was certainly 
thinking of his judgment of measures, not of men; for he has 
remarked elsewhere that so abstract and formal a capacity is not 
adapted to gain much insight into character. It is probable that 
much of Peel’s embarrassment, nay of his seeming treachery, 
arose from the blindness in which he walked as to the thoughts 
and motives of the men with whom he was associated. Yet no 
one was more keenly sensitive to the fluctuations of popular 
movements, He was the very type of a Democratic Minister 
in this respect. Surely, though not hastily, he responded to the 
force of agitation. He was lifted on its waves, and could find 
no escape from the flood which mastered him while it bore him 
up. There is a living statesman to whom these words apply 
with even greater force, who is never simply the guide and 
leader of a party in Parliament, but who is the expression, and 
one had almost said the creation, of a current in the nation at 

large, upon which he rides without being able to control it. 
Thus it was that Peel withstood Catholic Emancipation for 
long years, and saw in O’Connell, not the leader of a race 
which was now beginning to assert itself with far-reaching 
effects on the history of the British Empire, but merely an 
—— and vulgar’ advocate, whose proper habitat was 
the Four Courts of Dublin. Peel has singled out his own 
speech of May 9th, 1817, as most fully expressing the views 
by which he was guided; and in commenting on that speech, 
Mackintosh wrote of the rising orator, that ‘ he now fills the too 
important place of spokesman of the intolerant faction’ Mack- 
intosh would not perhaps have ascribed to Peel the intolerance 
which he undoubtedly championed. But having insight rather 
than foresight, it was natural that the Tory pleader should 
acquiesce with the utmost reluctance, and not until a bitter 
experience 
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experience had brought the need home to him, in a policy of 
which only States like revolutionary France and Republican 
America had as yet made trial. ‘When he was ambiguous, 
unsatisfactory, reserved, tortuous,’ says Disraeli, ‘it was that he 
was perplexed, that he did not see his way, that the routine 
which he had admirably administered failed him, and that his 
own mind was not constructed to create a substitute for the 
custom which was crumbling away.’ Nothing but prescience or 
obstinacy will give a statesman decision in advancing towards 
the future. During his Irish Secretaryship, Peel was obstinate, 
and, by a rare combination of circumstances, he was likewise 
victorious. 

For sixteen years he resisted Emancipation. It was a ques- 
tion which had either divided or destroyed every Government 
since the beginning of the century. Canning and Castlereagh, 
whose principles were as opposite as we may well conceive, 
had indeed voted in its favour. Grattan was its strenuous 
advocate. In March 1813 his proposal for a Committee of 
the whole House on the subject had been accepted; and 
Saurin, the Irish Attorney-General, had written to Peel, ‘I 
really fear the Protestant cause is lost in the Commons. 
There can be no rally now, but on the securities’—adding, 
with an eye to events which happened more than fifty years 
later, that ‘in Ireland the wit of man cannot devise any secu- 
rity for a Protestant Establishment but a Protestant Govern- 
ment.’ But now came a change. The ‘securities,’ which, on 
Canning’s motion, were inserted in the Bill, included a veto 
on the nomination of Roman Catholic Bishops and Vicars- 
Apostolic. No sooner did the Bill, thus amended, reach 
Ireland, than a Synod of the Catholic authorities condemned 
it. The Catholic Board was divided. Grattan lost all influence 
with them, as a result of the assent which he had given to 
these proposed securities. Next year, at Peel’s instance, the 
Catholic Board itself was suppressed by proclamation. Not 
until nine years had passed, was O’Connell strong enough 
to venture on a second effective beginning of the movement. 
His official adversary has expressed the principle by which he 
was actuated in very plain terms, though he is speaking not 
of Roman Catholics but of the Orange Lodges. ‘1 cannot,’ 
he says, ‘look upon this or any other political association in 
Ireland that is controlled by any other authority than that of 
the Government, without jealousy; even the most loyal... 
are dangerous engines.’ And he concludes that ‘ we may derive 
a useful lesson from the Volunteers,’ of 1782, who set up the 
independent Irish Parliament with arms in their hands, pt 
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After the fall of Napoleon, Peel and Croker travelled to Paris 
—where the austere Beel might have been seen at the gaming- 
table, winning five louis d’or—and paid a visit to the field of 
Waterloo, But in August 1815, the } easton was back again in 
Ireland, writing to Lord Sidmouth against the Catholic claims. 
The argument which he drew from the violent conduct, as it 
appeared to him, of the ‘ most popular Catholic demagogue of the 
present day,’ was repeated in Parliament, and led to a quarrel 
between Peel and O’Connell, of which the details, at once gro- 
tesque and tiresome, may be read in the Correspondence. But it 
shall not detain us here. ‘Who does not see,’ wrote the ‘ Dublin 
Chronicle,’ ‘that the entire quarrel is that of public men?’ It 
was so viewed in Ireland. By an odd turn of affairs, while the 
principals were never fated to encounter, the seconds fought on 
their own account. As late as 1825 O’Connell was dis to 
own himself in fault ; but the last word endorsed on Peel’s record 
of this melancholy and futile transaction, shows that the pro- 
jected and impossible duel was even then a public quarrel, 
subject to the events of debates and divisions in Parliament 
for the varying complexion given to it. 

We have spoken of the reply which Peel made to Grattan in 
1817. It had momentous consequences. Grattan suffered a 
severe defeat in Parliament ; and when the Speaker, Abbot, was 
raised to the peerage, vacating the representation of Oxford Uni- 
versity, Peel received an acknowledgment of his services which 
he would have desired beyond every other. ‘ With a passionate 
longing,’ as Mr. Thursfield remarks, ‘ Canning had coveted this 
seat as the prize of his political career.’ He was the first orator 
in the House, and one of the first statesmen in the land. But 
he was unsound on Catholic Emancipation, and in other ways 
more than suspect, Oxford would have none of him. At the 
bidding of Lord Eldon and his brother Sir William Scott, Peel 
was chosen without a contest. His former tutor, Lloyd, had 
secured the offer of nomination, and carried it through the night 
to London. Peel himself made Canning acquainted with the 
intelligence. ‘I thought he was surprised,’ observes Peel, ‘ and 
unprepared to expect the communication I made to him. He 
congratulated me upon it;’ nor does it seem that his magna- 
nimity wag merely politeness. Had he been allowed to look 
forward, he would not have envied Peel that much sought-after 
triumph. 

In a little more than a year from his election, on August 3rd, 
1818, Peel resigned the post of Irish Secretary, on what precise 
ground neither then nor afterwards did he make known, though 
we may gather from a letter to Croker that he had become 
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thoroughly tired of office.* His apprenticeship was at an 
end. With scrupulous good faith he had managed a system 
of corruption; and, while nominally subordinate to Premier 
and Lord Lieutenant, he had governed the country—not on 
principles struck out by himself, but according to the tradition 
which he found established on his arrival. It will not be 
thought that he entered into the historical antecedents, or 
was ever at home among the people whose destinies he con- 
trolled. No problem of the day had received its solution at 
his hands; and for the time which was fast approaching when 
Emancipation would bring in its wake Reform, and the British 
Constitution was to date a new era, Peel left neither hint nor 
suggestion to his successors, Great as was the reputation which 
he bore with him from the Irish Office, he had still to prove 
that he could frame a policy, or interpret the spirit and success- 
fully encounter the problems of a century in which Whig and 
Tory no longer exhausted even political definitions, to say 
nothing of the needs and aspirations of that fresh order of society 
which was visibly growing up, thanks to science, industry, and 
education, 

Not until 1822 did he return to office. But in the disastrous 
year 1819 he was appointed Chairman of the Currency Com- 
mittee ; and his first great financial achievement was, to quote 
the words which he borrowed from Queen Elizabeth’s epitaph, 
‘ Moneta in justum valorem reducta.’ No better account need be 
desired of this famous and hardly-contested measure, than is given 
in Mr. Thursfield’s lucid pages. ‘It re-established once for all a 
single uniform metallic standard for the national currency, and it 
avoided—deliberately, and not merely by accident—the pitfalls 
of a bi-metallic standard.’ We have so long escaped the dangers 
which were supposed likely to follow on the resumption of cash- 
payments, and take our good fortune so much for granted, that 
even now, when bi-metallism excites a languid interest in some 
bosoms, it would not be an easy task to instruct the idle public 
in their obligation to Peel. However, his report, on which the 
old Sir Robert took an opposite view to his son, has been 
reckoned the first of his three ‘surrenders,’ or conversions. 
When Horner brought forward his resolutions in 1811, Peel 
voted against them with Vansittart. But now he wrote to his 
friend Lloyd, ‘One cannot withhold assent to what appears to 
be strict proof. . . . 1 am bound to come to the conclusion,’ on 
reading the Bullion Report of 1810 and other documents, ‘ that 
paper was depreciated, and that the high price of bullion and 





* See ‘The Croker Papers,’ vol. i. p. 116. b 
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the low rate of exchange were the criteria by which to judge of 
the extent.’ He stated, therefore, in the House that he was a 
convert to the doctrines regarding currency which he had once 
opposed. Why should he not be? But he had now begun 
that. process of listening to argument, from whatever side it 
came, which led him gradually to abjure his dearest convictions 
and disregard the ties of party. ‘To have learnt the principles 
of currency and finance from Ricardo, Horner, and Huskisson ; 
the principles of criminal legislation from Romilly and Mac- 
kintosh; and the principles of Free-trade from Villiers and 
Cobden ; was,’ in Mr. Thursfield’s opinion, ‘ not Peel’s reproach 
but his everlasting honour.’ Certainly it is not requisite that 
a statesman should originate principles, but only that he should 
exercise his judgment on their truth and applicability to the 
circumstances with which he is called upon to deal. Here was 
one of a series of measures that have proved their value by 
standing the test of time; that are indelibly stamped on the 
constitution and polity of England; and that have given us 
seventy years in which to make the transition from Castlereagh 
to Lord Salisbury and our democratic franchise. We can now 
see how great were the perils which have been successfully 
avoided. Who will venture, with the history of modern Europe 
in his hand, to say what might have been the consequences had 
all these elements of reform not been wrought up to harmonious 
issues, and largely by the hand of Sir Robert Peel? 

Croker had assured him in 1818 that he might be Prime 
Minister as soonas he would. Peel took no heed of his flattery, 
declined office twice, and did not become Home Secretary until 
after Canning’s retirement from the Board of Control. He 
at once ‘stepped into the second place in the House of 
Commons.’ He opposed Canning’s proposal that Roman 
Catholic Peers should be admitted to sit in the Lords. In 
August he attended the King on his visit to Edinburgh; and, 
in the midst of the festivities, received tidings from Lord 
Liverpool which it was his unpleasant duty to communicate to 
his master. Castlereagh, whose mind had for some time been 
failing, had died by his own hand on the morning of August 12th, 
1822. He was buried at Westminster amid the shoutings and 
execrations of a great multitude, leaving a memory which has 
scarcely in our day ceased to be unpopular. ‘In Ireland,’ as 
Mr. Thursfield sums the matter up, ‘his name stands for the 
cruelty with which the Rebellion of 1798 was repressed and the 
corruption with which the Union was carried; in England it 
stands for the Six Acts and the policy they represented; in 
Europe for the Holy Alliance,’ Yer, though his Irish policy 
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might be odious in its methods, it was successful in its results. 
At the Congress of Vienna he held his own amid the assembled 
statesmen of Europe. ‘ He led the House of Commons for ten 
years, with Canning chafing at his side and Peel fast rising to 
eminence and authority.’ He had neither the commanding elo- 
— of the one nor the administrative capacity of the other. 

ith a noble presence and winning manner, his speech was con- 
temptible, though it was never indiscreet. But he ruled the 
House of Commons by prudence, tact, and good humour; by 
the ascendency of a great name, by great achievements, and a 
winning personality. And, as Mr. Thursfield concludes in a 
sentence which might now be engraved on the statesman’s 
tombstone, ‘ Posterity has done him less than justice; his 
contemporaries erred perhaps on the other side.’ 

The generation which took its English history in epigram- 
matic doses: from ‘Coningsby’ and ‘ Vivian Grey,’ naturally 
overlooked Perceval, and was well content that Lord Liverpool 
should be an ‘arch-mediocrity.’ It had thrown Castlereagh to 
the wolves, with other relics of the eighteenth-century tradition 
and government. But Canning was, and long is likely to be, 
remembered as the bright particular star of a time on which 
Englishmen look back with mixed feelings. He alone of these 
four men, according to Mr. Thursfield, ‘had an original and 
soaring political genius.’ His character was pre-eminently 
noble, compact of generous ideas and lofty ambitions. Since 
he could brook neither rival nor superior, it is not astonishing 
that, eloquent as he ever was and no less able to devise policies 
than to carry them out, he made enemies among the party to 
which William Pitt bequeathed him, was looked down upon 
as an adventurer because he did not come of the high Tory 
families, and was credited with the spirit of scheming and 
intrigue, Although he inspired the Peninsular campaigns, he 
sat out a mere spectator from the year 1810 until the year 1815, 
during which time, unless Mr. Thursfield’s biting phrase be 
too severe, ‘the fate of nations was left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of the Liverpools and the Castlereaghs, the Eldons and 
the Sidmouths,’ Not Canning but Liverpool was to have the 
glory of ‘overthrowing’ Napoleon. By and by, he consented to 
serve under Castlereagh, was President at the Board of Control 
from 1816 to 1821, left the Ministry when he was unable to 
agree with his colleagues on the conduct of the Queen’s trial, 
and, shortly before Castlereagh’s death, had been fixed upon to 
go out to India as Governor-General. George IV., whose letters 
abound in querulous complaints of Canning’s unfriendly atti- 
tude towards him in the matter of the divorce, wrote imme- 
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diately to Liverpool that he wished the arrangements respecting 
India to ‘remain final and irrevocable.’ He asked Peel’s 
opinion. But Peel excused himself. Canning was indispen- 
sable to the Government; and after much negociation, he 
became Foreign Secretary and leader of the House. At the 
Exchequer, Robinson, afterwards Lord Goderich, was suffered 
to preside under the tuition of Huskisson, who had studied 
finance in the school of Adam Smith, and was a master therein. 
Canning’s foreign policy ran counter to the Holy Alliance; in 
South America it ‘called up a new world to redress the balance 
of the old.’ And Peel gave effect in legislation to the humane 
principles for which Romilly and Mackintosh had so long con- 
tended, ‘The days of Eldonism were over.’ 

Canning’s letters, and still more the policy which he was 
bent on carrying out, greatly to the dislike, not only of Eldon 
but of Wellington, give manifest proofs that ‘his mind was 
always aglow with the inspiration of the future.’ Peel, as we 
have so often remarked, played rather the Epimetheus to his 
more daring Prometheus. Yet even Peel, in March 1820, had 
written to Croker in such significant words as the following: 
‘Do you not think,’ he asked, ‘that the tone of England—of 
that great compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, 
right feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs, which is 
called public opinion—is more liberal, to use an odious but 
intelligible phrase, than the policy of the Government? Do 
you not think that there is a feeling, becoming daily more 
general and more confirmed,—that is, independent of the 
pressure of taxation or any immediate cause,—in favour of 
some undefined change in the mode of governing the country ? 
It seems to me a curious crisis, when public opinion never 
had such influence on public measures, and yet never was so 
dissatisfied with the share which it possessed. It is growing 
too large for the channels that it has been accustomed to 
run through. And then, considering various alternatives, 
he enquires, whether they will give up the government to 
the Whigs, and let them carry moderate measures of reform, 
or will they coalesce with the Whigs, ‘and oppose the united 
phalanx to the Hobhouses and Burdetts of Radicalism?’ Evi- 
dently, he felt the waters heaving under him, and the wind 
filling his sails; but he was still undetermined as to the 
bearings of his voyage, and provided neither with chart nor 
compass, 

On the reconstruction of Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, Croker, 
who ‘happened to meet Huskisson,’ and delighted in running 
to and fro with messages which were not always entrusted to 
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him, assured Peel that Canning would give him the lead in the 
House of Commons. Croker, as sometimes will be the fate of 
a man who is not even fairly caricatured as Mr. Rigby, had 
made a mistake. Among those who were ready to support 
Peel against Canning was the Duke of Newcastle. But the 
Duke was not more successful than Croker or the King in 
breaking through Peel’s triple-breasted reticence. ‘Peel has 
never opened his lips on the subject to King or Minister, 
writes Croker to Lord Hertford ; ‘ even I do not know what he 
will do, though I can guess what he would wish,’—a charac- 
teristic sentence which one would like to have-. read in 
‘Coningsby.’ Canning himself understood his supposed rival 
better. ‘To Peel especially,’ he acknowledged, ‘I feel it quite 
impossible to do justice for a frankness and straightforwardness 
beyond example, and for feelings for which I own I did not give 
him credit, but which I hope I know how to value and to return.’ 
And Peel deserved all that Canning said of him. Neither 
Canning’s accession to the Government, nor his leadership in 
the Commons, would have been a hindrance to Peel’s continuing 
in office. He declared expressly to the Speaker, that he had 
no difference with Canning, except on the Catholic Question ; 
while the comparatively aged statesman—Canning was now 
fifty-three—contemplated as the sequel to his own disappear- 
ance from the scene, what did in fact come to pass, that Peel 
would continue the more liberal policy inherited by them both 
from William Pitt in his first period. 

No slight indication of that general advance upon the narrow 
and barbarous legislation of our ancestors was soon to be given 
by the reform of the Criminal Law which Peel carried through 
Parliament. ‘ During the earlier years of the present century,’ 
writes Mr. Walpole, ‘the punishment of death could legally be 
inflicted for more than two hundred offences.’ The English 
code of penalties was described, not without justification, as 
the most merciless in Europe. Romilly had persevered from 
1810 until his lamentable death in 1818, with resolutions 
which the Commons rejected or the Lords threw out, except 
in a few cases, such as the abolition of capital punishment 
for picking pockets and taking linen off a hedge. Mackintosh 
followed him in the same path: a Committee was appointed 
in 1819; but it was not until 1823, under the new influence 
of Canning and his colleagues, that his efforts led to the happy 
change now accepted as at once humane in principle and satis- 
factory in its effects on criminals themselves. Peel introduced 
five statutes exempting from capital punishment about a hundred 
felonies. * Before he left office in 1827,’ Mr. Thursfield declares, 
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‘nearly three hundred Acts relating to the Criminal Law had 

“been wholly or partially repealed ; and such of their provisions 
as were still retained had been consolidated in eight new 
statutes.’ Sir James Mackintosh said long afterwards, on con- 
sidering these reforms, that he ‘could almost think he had 
lived in two different countries, and conversed with people who 
spoke two different languages.’ It was in such measures that 
Peel exhibited his powers of constructive statesmanship. To him 
we owe likewise the police system, which has made of modern 
England a country as different as can be imagined from the 
England of Fielding and Smollett. He shares with his father 
the glory of that most difficult enterprise, the forcing upon a 
generation which was intoxicated with industrial gain, some 
beginning of Factory legislation. And by the reforms to which 
Mackintosh guided him, a decided. check was given to that 
severe and almost blind vindictiveness, which has marked with 
indelible stains the Statute-book of England from at least the 
reign of Henry VIIL., to go back no earlier, 

But in 1823, ‘the Catholic Association of Ireland’ was 
formed by O’Connell and Shiel ; the great question was once 
more opened, never to be closed until Emancipation settled it 
for ever; and the extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of 
Canning recommending and Peel rebutting the claims of the 
Catholics, from the same Treasury Bench. A hundred consti- 
tutional problems were raised at every step of the controversy. 
Beginning as a small debating club, the ‘ Association’ had 
rapidly grown to the dimensions of a Catholic Parliament, 
where peers and landowners, priests and people,—whoever, in 
short, felt that the assembly at Westminster did not represent 
them,—might come together for debate and counsel. This, it 
appeared to Canning no less than to Peel, was against the 
Convention Act of 1793, which forbade all representation of 
the people, except through Parliament. No other sign of the 
times will so forcibly bring home to us, into what a strange un- 
English situation the measures taken to ward off revolutionary 
changes had plunged the three Kingdoms. Peel wrote at 
length to Goulburn on the subject in November 1824. He 
saw difficulties on every side, but ‘tremendous consequences 
from further forbearance and inaction.’ The Duke of Wel- 
lington warned him that, ‘if we cannot get rid of the Catholic 
Association, we must look to civil war in Ireland sooner or 
later.’ The King, as Prince of Wales, had been willing, in 
opposition to his father, to see Catholics relieved of their dis- 
abilities. But he had since turned round, and now sent down ‘a 
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Lord Liverpool. ‘Ifthe present proceedings continue,’ so ran 
the message, ‘he will no longer consent to Catholic Emanci- 
pation being left as an open question in his Cabinet.’ It was 
‘threatened rebellion,’ which called upon the King for that 
which the King would never grant. His sentiments were those 
of * his revered and excellent father, and from them he would 
never deviate. 

The Catholic cause grew in strength from year to year; and 
in 1825 the Relief Bill drawn by O'Connell, and supported by 
Canning and Plunket, passed its second reading by a majority 
of 27, and its third by a majority of 21. Two projects, one 
of which aimed at the disfranchisement of the forty shilling 
freeholders in Ireland, and the other at endowing the Roman 
Catholic clergy, likewise passed the House by large majorities, 
Peel determined to resign. To Lord Liverpool he said that, 
defeated as he had been in the Commons but standing firm to 
his own opinion, he must quit the office which he then held. 
Liverpool answered that Peel’s resignation would involve his 
own; and ‘only after a lapse of six weeks, and solicited by his 
Protestant colleagues, did he consent to remain, expressly in 
order to support Lord Liverpool,’ until there might once more 
be a Protestant majority, as in fact came to pass in 1827, 
Canning foresaw the reaction, and laid it at the door of the 
Irish leaders, whom he blamed for their ‘ most unfortunate and 
ill-advised conduct.’ When, therefore, twenty years later, Lord 
George Bentinck accused Sir Robert Peel of, having stated in 
1829, that ‘he had changed his opinions in 1825, and com- 
municated that change of opinion to the Earl of Liverpool,’ it 
is evident that he must have been mistaken. The communi- 
cation was exactly the reverse. 

To suppress the Catholic Association by law was not difficult ; 
to arrest the movement which it guided had now become 
impossible. At the elections of 1826, observes Mr. Parker, 
‘was first divulged the secret of political power that with a 
popular franchise, such as Ireland then possessed, county 
members could be chosen otherwise than by the will of the 
landed gentry.’ The Beresfords were smitten hip and thigh in 
Waterford; the Louth election told a similar story against 
Lord Roden. Peel’s only comfort was that ‘the late triumph 
of the priesthood might not be a lasting one,’ yet he went on in 
the same letter to observe that it would be a relief to his mind, 
if ‘ the removal of the present disqualifications’ might be a cure 
for the present evils, and at the same time ‘leave Ireland undet 
a Protestant Government.’ The reports which Goulburn sent 
of the state of the country were not very wise or poor 
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Peel had been re-elected at Oxford, and had returned a strong 
Protestant reply to the Vice-Chancellor, the famous Dr. 
Jenkyns, who had announced the news to him. But in 
November 1826 he was writing despondently to Leslie Foster, 
‘When I see it [Emancipation] inevitable, I shall (taking due 
care to free my motives from all suspicion) try to make the best 
possible terms for the future security of the Protestants.’ Foster, 
anticipating that which did not come about until the election of 
1885, answers, ‘ The most practical safeguard would be a modifi- 
cation of the franchise. If the present election laws were to 
remain untouched’—or he might have added, were to be 
changed and then changed back again—‘ you would have at 
least sixty Catholic members.’ As regarded the principle of 
Emancipation, however, Peel stood where he had been standing 
always. He could write to Sir George Hill: ‘I know nothing 
of compromise; I am as unfettered on the Roman Catholic 
question, as able to offer unqualified opposition to further con- 
cessions, as I ever was at any period of my life.’ 

But the end was drawing nigh. Liverpool was struck by 
apoplexy in February 1827, and his long term of government 
came toaclose. In March, the Catholic Bill, after the usual 
display of gladiatorial eloquence between Peel and Canning, 
was rejected by a couple of votes. The Duke of Wellington, 
whom the Holy Alliance looked upon as their Heaven-sent 
champion, was little disposed to serve under a Premier of 
Canning’s temper and bold liberalizing tactics on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Canning himself, though willing to make room 
by his retirement for an anti-Catholic Ministry, would not be 
second either to Peel or to Wellington. And Peel had resolved 
not to serve under Canning. As usual, Croker, like some non- 
commissioned Mercury, flitted about, light-tongued and light- 
heeled, giving half-assurances to the parties most intimately 
concerned, of what they thought of one another, and offering 
suggestions which in more than one sense of the word might be 
deemed impertinent. He fancied that ‘Peel had no idea of 
separating himself from Canning.’ But Peel had already done 
so, taking no counsel save his own thoughts. The situation, 
if complicated, was quite intelligible; nor did Canning take 
offence. These rivals by position parted on friendly and even 
affectionate terms. It was not possible that, as George IV. 
proposed and Canning was charged to offer, Sir Robert Peel 
should accept a peerage and lead the House of Lords. Elijah’s 
mantle would be his in reversion. That was Croker’s excuse 
for siding, as he did in effect, with the elder statesman. But 
Peel would not overlook his meddling and negociating where 
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he was not bidden; and their estrangement lasted several 
months. Few letters could be more amusing than those which 
Croker wrote to Peel on the occasion; they are delightfully 
natural and altogether Crokerian. A greater difference was to 
separate these friends, so utterly unlike as they were in habits 
and dispositions, when both were growing old ; and then it was 
to be final. But now after a while they were reconciled. 

Six members of the old Cabinet had resigned ; and Canning 
was thrown into the arms of Lord Lansdowne and the Whigs, 
who supported him openly, while, as Arbuthnot wrote to Peel, 
their exactions were driving him nearly out of his senses. 
Popular feeling was on his side. The critics, however, declared 
that he had not a grain of common judgment. He was ill and 
exasperated ; and, to quote the too vehement language of Miss 
Martineau, Lord Grey’s speech against him in the House of 
Lords had broken his heart, On May ist Canning had re- 
sponded to Peel’s vindication of his own conduct in words full 
of kindly feeling. The last time they met was in Westminster 
Hall on July 2nd, a few days before the prorogation. They 
shook hands, ‘and Peel offering his arm, they walked up and 
down the Hall for a quarter of an hour or more, their manner 
and conversation being marked by mutual cordiality and good 
will.’ Little more than a month after, on August 8th, 1827, 
Canning died at the Duke of Devonshire’s house in Chiswick, 
in the same room where Fox, one-and-twenty years before, had 
breathed his last. Elijah’s mantle had fallen ; but some months 
were yet to elapse ere his successor put it on. He was soon to 
discover that a touch of the heavenly fire, scorching where it 
comes, had fallen with it. The tragedy of Canning’s life, its 
great promise and untimely disappointment, was now run out. 
‘He died,’ says Mr. Thursfield with admirable dignity of 
expression, ‘and left only a noble example, and an imperishable 
name; but he left also—such is the irony of fate and the 
tyranny of circumstance—a shattered party, a bewildered nation, 
and a State threatened with revolution.’ Peel’s more sombre 
tragedy was now beginning. 

Lord Goderich, whom Disraeli calls ‘a transient and embar- 
rassed phantom,’ held the reins during the next few months. 
But Peel was the permanent, he was soon to be the acknow- 
ledged, leader of the united Tories. ‘The times were ripe,’ 
again observes Lord Beaconsfield, ‘for a calm, prudent, and 
statesmanlike settlement of two great questions: the admission 
of Roman Catholics into the House of Commons and some re- 
construction of that assembly itself.” But the Duke of Wel- 
lington was against all change, and Peel was under the wanaes 
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of the Duke of Wellington. The Catholic Question was solved 
by Peel’s surrender to the menace of civil war, The Reform 
Bill was carried in the midst of tumult and violence. Peel was 
to find himself once more in opposition, and during ten years 
of adroit management, to transform the Tory into the Conser- 
vative party. They were to come into power; and again, he 
was fated to withstand a great popular movement, to take 
counsel only with his own conscience, to repeal the Corn Laws, 
and to break up his following. Not until the year 1874 were 
the Conservatives again to reckon upon a secure majority in 
the House, or a Ministry which could rely on its own strength 
for continuance, The story of these changes in doctrine on the 
part of a born doctrinaire, and in tactics on the part of ‘the 
greatest member of Parliament that ever lived,’ is on the whole 
fairly well known to the general public. But the Correspond- 
ence yet to be published may throw light on many details and 
confirm other narratives. It cannot be supposed, however, that 
it is likely to change the admiring yet critical estimate which 
men have formed of Sir Robert Peel, as a statesman whose 
achievements were as great, as his manner of resolving upon 
them was perplexed, and the part he assumed in carrying them 
out was morally questionable. 
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6. Encyclopedia Britannica. Art. ‘Lincolnshire. By C. H. 
Coote. 

7. Glossary of the Manley and Corringham Wapentakes. By 
Edward Peacock, F.S.A.; and Glossary of the Boothby-Graffo 
Wapentake. By the Rev. R. E. G. Cole. English Dialect 
Society, 1879. 

8. Tales in the Folk-Speech of Lindsey. By Mabel Peacock. 
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9. In Tennyson Land. By J. Cuming Walters. London, 
1890. 


F Lincolnshire has been unfortunate in its critics, it may 
certainly claim to have been more than usually so when 

the critics have been royal. Every one knows how Henry VIII. 
broke into a furious passion at hearing of the rising at 
Louth in 1536, headed by Prior Makerel of Barlings, against 
the suppression of the lesser monasteries, and how he relieved 
his feelings by that remarkably unconventional State Paper, 
which denounces the audacity of the Commons of ‘ one single 
shire, and that one of the most brute and beestalie of the whole 
realm.’ And we used to read how George III., on some 
unspecified occasion—obviously during his madness—remarked 
drearily, ‘ What, what, what? Lincolnshire, Lincolnshire, all 
flats, fogs, and fens,’ as if he had been playing the game to 
himself of ‘ loving his love with an F’ Well, Henry repented 
of his rough words about the county—at any rate he showed 
himself in high good humour with it, in spite of some indis- 
cretions on the part of poor Katharine Howard—when five years 
later he made a Progress through it, to meet his nephew, the 
King of Scots, at York ; and was entertained with true Lincoln- 
shire hospitality, at Grimsthorpe, Gainsborough, South Carlton, 
Ketilby, and other gentlemen’s seats, as well as at Thornton 
Abbey, then newly started by him afresh as a college. Anda 
statue of George III., set up to commemorate his jubilee year, ° 
looks down from the lofty Dunston Pillar, ‘the only land- 
lighthouse ever raised,’ as Mr. Pusey’s ‘ Report’ calls it, over the 
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broad surface of Lincoln Heath, once the dreaded haunt of 
highwaymen, but now the site of some of the finest farms in 
the kingdom, including among them those of the present 
Minister of Agriculture; a land where fogs are almost un- 
known, and where no fens are visible, except the strip of rich, 
deep land reclaimed from the overflowings of the Witham. 

However, it must not be thought that the royal critics have 
had a monopoly of talking about what they did not use their 
own eyes to see. Few people (comparatively) have not 
travelled at some time or other by the splendid expresses of 
the Great Northern Railway to York or Scotland. But so 
much rarer are ‘Eyes’ than ‘No Eyes’ (we wonder, by the way, 
whether many children read ‘ Evenings at Home’ now), that, 
though perhaps most travellers are aware during the single 
halt at Grantham that they have reached Lincolnshire, and 
possibly even condescend to glance for a moment at one of the 
most glorious spires in the kingdom, very few indeed have any 
idea that the Lincolnshire part of the journey has been any- 
thing different from the run through Huntingdonshire ; nay, 
that it is the nearest approach on the Great Northern to Shap 
‘ Bank’ or Blea Moor on its rival lines. From the very border 
of the county, two miles beyond Essendine, the line begins to 
mount a stiff incline of 545, until at Stoke Tunnel, near the 
pretty village of Stoke Rochford, the line is some ten feet 
higher than the cross on St. Paul’s, and only ten feet lower 
than the actual summit of the whole East Coast route, at 
Grant’s House in Berwickshire. 

If then we are asked how it is that the absurd idea of the 
‘flats, fogs, and fens,’ which always either amuses or provokes a 
Lincolnshire native, has become so widely spread, the question, 
except as to the general want of eyes, is not an easy one 
to answer. For ourselves, we are inclined to offer two reasons. 
The first is that the southern half of the county, in which 
the fens lie, is much better known generally than the great 
Lindsey division, which contains almost no true fen at all. 
Lincoln itself stands mostly in Lindsey indeed, but on the very 
edge of Kesteven, through which division it is generally 
approached, while Boston, by far the most important trading 
town in the Middle Ages, is in the very heart of the fens, and 
Stamford, which was probably the next, is quite near to them, 
The second cause, in our opinion, is the great size of the 
county, almost precisely equal to the West Riding of York- 
shire, which makes its fen districts, though only the smaller 
portion of the whole, nevertheless larger and more important 
than those of the true fen counties, Cambridge and eae 
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So far, then, for the general ignorance about the county 
outsiders have only themselves to blame. But there is another 
aspect in which a topographer might see that Lincolnshire 
itself is in fault, for never having produced a county historian, 
in spite of the remarkably strong county patriotism. Probably 
the size of the county has hitherto made it almost impossible 
for any one man to hope in his life to complete such a County 
History as Thoroton’s ‘ Notts’ or Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire’ ; 
indeed any one of the three ‘ Parts’ or ‘Ridings’ on this 
scale would have been a satisfactory achievement, The task 
was attempted by William Marrat, a bookseller of Boston, in 
1814, whose work was issued in numbers but never completed, 
so that it only deals with Holland and a portion of Kesteven. 
Then George Weir, the historian of Horncastle, began a history 
in monthly numbers in 1828; but only the first volume, which 
treats of Lincoln and the Division of Lindsey, was ever 
published. Finally Thomas Allen in 1833 attempted to 
describe the whole county in two quarto volumes. The work 
was suspended half-way, apparently from some pecuniary 
difficulty, but was taken up by J. Saunders of Lincoln, and 
completed ‘by the author of the Histories of London, York- 
shire, Lambeth, Surrey, Essex, &Kc. &c. &c., assisted by 
several Gentlemen residing in the County, Eminent either for 
their well-known Literary Abilities, or their extensive Local 
Knowledge.’ Tle book certainly does not bear out such fair 
promise. It contains of course a good deal of material that 
may be used after careful sifting, but is extremely inaccurate, 
and shows no trace of critical judgment either in history or 
in architecture. Since then no one has attempted a County 
History, though the materials for such a work have been gra- 
dually accumulating in the annual volumes issued by the asso- 
ciated Architectural Societies, which have their head-quarters at 
Lincoln, in which nearly every part of the county has been 
dealt with in its historical, archeological, and architectural 
aspect, in a series of able papers, chiefly from the pen of one of 
whose varied gifts Lincolnshire may well be proud, Dr. Trollope, 
the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. A collection of these 
valuable papers, with additions and corrections bringing them 
up to date, would in some measure compensate for the want 
of a County History, while it would prove an invaluable aid 
whenever, either in whole or in part, that gigantic work was 
undertaken. 

The undeservedly low-repute of the county is also shown by 
the want, till recently, of any Guide-book whatever dealing 
with it asa whole. There has been published a considerable 
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number of histories of single parishes, or separate districts ; 
but until Sir Charles Anderson, the Nestor of antiquarians, 
who happily still remains among us in a green old age, a pattern 
of an English country squire, a High Churchman of the good 
old stamp, and a widely read and cultured archeologist, pub- 
lished the charming little ‘ Pocket Guide’ to his native county 
in 1874, re-issued in a large and more complete form by Mr. 
Stanford in 1880, there was nothing of any kind to direct the 
visitors to the county—few and far between as they were—to 
the objects most worthy of inspection, or to help them to under- 
stand them when seen. A more delightful little book of local 
topography than Sir Charles Anderson’s ‘ Guide,’ it would be 
difficult to name. Racy in style, picturesque in description, 
rich in quaint local touches and old-world anecdotes, and 
bearing marks of a wide and varied reading, it is a book which 
once taken up it is difficult to lay down. As a rapid picture 
of the county, delineating all its characteristic features with 
light but graphic touch, it must ever remain unapproachable. 
Bat with all its excellences Sir Charles Anderson’s little 
book makes no pretensions to be a complete guide to the county. 
The City of Lincoln occupies nearly half of it ; none too much, it 
is true, for the claims of one of the most interesting of the historic 


cities of England, but quite out of proportion with the rest of 


the county. Of this, in Sir Charles’s own words, it is ‘a short 
and imperfect sketch.’ It is therefore with all the more satis- 
faction that we note the fact that Mr. Murray has at last added 
Lincolnshire—a long-felt want—to his series of English Hand- 
books. A careful perusal of it warrants us in assigning this 
Handbook a place in the very first rank of this generally ex- 
cellent series. It has very few rivals and, on the whole, no 
superior. Clear in style, thorough in knowledge, accurate in 
fact, brief but graphic in description, excellent in arrangement, 
it comes as near to satisfying all the requirements of a Hand- 
book as is possible in an undertaking where complete freedom 
from error is confessedly unattainable. We can only hope that 
the volumes of the series which have still to be supplied—that 


‘for Warwickshire, and that for the combined counties of Herts, 


Beds, and Hunts—may reach the same standard of excellence, 
to which we may remark it would be desirable to bring up some 
of the earlier volumes in new editions. 

The ‘ Handbook for Lincolnshire’ possesses the advantage of 
being compiled by one who is evidently thoroughly familiar 
with every part of the county, and knows what he is writing 
about. It is described by the Editor as ‘in the main an original 
work, representing a careful digest of notes accumulated during 
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several years,’ in the collection of which he ‘claims to have 
read nearly every work bearing on the topography of the county,’ 
and ‘wherever it was possible to have revised the account of 
every place on the spot.’ Ecclesiastical architecture, which is 
one of the chief glories of Lincolnshire, though, as the Editor 
truly remarks, it is far from extending to it as a whole, the fine 
churches being chiefly found in the south of the county—the 
‘Parts’ of Holland and Kesteven—is a subject of which he 
shows himself master. Almost every church in the huge 
county, however small or mean, has been visited, and the de- 
scriptions, without being overburdened with details, supply all 
that is wanted to enable the tourist to determine whether a 
church is worth a visit, and what specially deserves his atten- 
tion if he does visit it. The spires, in which Northampton- 
shire is its only rival, and of which in those of Louth and 
Grantham the county presents the two finest examples, after 
Salisbury, that England can show, are treated of separately, and 
classified according to date and character, with much discrimi- 
nation. The ‘primitive Romanesque ’—or so-called ‘ Saxon,’ 
of which, especially in the towers, such as Colswegen’s two 
towers at Lincoln (‘if they are really his,’ the Editor cautiously 
adds), which Mr. E, A, Freeman has made so celebrated, and 
that at Barton-on-Humber, the county supplies so many examples, 
receives intelligent notice. Indeed, to the student of architec- 
ture this Handbook will prove a full and trustworthy guide, 
while its publication will be likely largely to increase the 
number of the ‘ few visitors’ who traverse the county for its own 
sake, and who, if not ‘likely to be enthusiastic over it,’ will 
yet be probably disposed after their tour to accept the verdict 
of the Handbook that it is ‘both a pleasant and interesting 
county, and generally differing much from the ordinary opinion 
about it.’ 

In local—as opposed to county—histories, Lincolnshire on the 
other hand comes out very strong, and a large amount of most 
valuable material, carefully sifted by specialists, is, as we have 
said, being thus gradually accumulated, for the use, let us hope, of 
the County Historian hereafter to arise. Lincoln, it is true, is. 
strangely to be excepted, this beautiful and most historical city 
never yet having produced any account of itself at all worthy of 
its paramount claims to attention, so well insisted on by Mr. 
Freeman in his paper on Lindum Colonia in ‘ English Towns 
and Districts.’ We are glad to see, however, that it is to be 
treated for the series of ‘Historic Towns’ by Precentor 
Venables, whose charming little ‘ Walks through the Streets of 
Lincoln’ still forms by far the best local guide-book, Most of 
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the other towns have been more fortunate; Stamford in 

articular having the histories of Butcher (1646 and 1717), 
lane (1726), Peck (1727), Harrod (1785), Drakard (1822), 
and others, some of them of great value, as well as an excellent 
local Handbook by the late Rev. C. Nevinson, Warden of the 
beautiful Browne’s Hospital there. None of the other towns 
have such a list as this, but Weir’s ‘ Horncastle’ and 
‘ Tattershall,’ Oldfield’s ‘ Wainfleet,’ Stonehouse’s ‘Isle of 
Axholme,’ Stark’s ‘ Gainsburgh,’ Turnor’s ‘Grantham,’ Thomp- 
son’s ‘Boston,’ and the present Bishop of Nottingham’s 
‘Sleaford,’ are all, though of course in different degree, works 
of great value for their respective localities, 

And now passing from what others have said, justly or 
unjustly, about the county, we will endeavour to take a com- 
prehensive view of it for ourselves, though it must needs be in 
a somewhat desultory fashion, For this purpose we shall leave 
Lincoln alone as much as possible, though it may seem to be 
omitting the part of Hamlet, because Lincoln itself is far too 
large a subject to be regarded as only part even of the great 
county over which it looks from its noble ridge. 

In the first place, as the author of the Handbook remarks, 
‘The great mistake usually made about the county is to treat it 
as if it were a uniform whole, whereas the great thing to re- 
member is that, like Cesar’s “‘ Gaul,” it is “‘ divided into three 
parts.” The three divisions, each large enough for an average 
county, and each with its own County Council and magistrates, 
differ from one another as much as any three average counties.’ 
To this may be added, that while all three Divisions are 
mightily zealous for the honour of the county as a whole, there 
is nevertheless almost as much mutual jealousy between different 
parts, especially between the Marshland and the Fen, as if they 
really were different counties. The modern ‘ Lindisfaras,’ or 
men of the northern half, rather rudely describe their brethren 
the modern ‘ Gyrwas,’ or men of Holland, as ‘ yaller-bellies,’ 
thus comparing them to the newts which once used to swarm in 
their stagnant waters. What the Fenmen remark in return we 
have never yet had the advantage of hearing. Then by way of 
complicating matters still further, the Isle of Axholme, which 
most people will hardly believe to be an island at all, has 
stoutly asserted its insularity in every age; frowning on inter- 
marriages with the neighbouring continent of Lincolnshire, and 
generally taking the opposite side, as in the Civil War, to 
whatever was favoured by the men of Lindsey. 

We will begin then with Holland, the true ‘fen-land,’ as 
even the probable etymology of its name implies, because it 
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corresponds by far the most nearly to the popular idea of Lincoln- 
shire. It is not exactly an ugly country, for there is a distinct and 
marked impressiveness in vast spaces of absolutely perfect level, 
especially when yellow with ripe corn, which Charles Kingsley, 
though himself a son of Dartmoor, was one of the first to teach 
people to see, but it would be hard to find any other sort of 
picturesqueness except in its really quaint and striking towns, 
Boston and Spalding. Perhaps the most characteristic part of 
the whole—at least it exhibits the characteristics in their 
intensest form—is the weird expanse round the once glorious 
Abbey of Crowland. And here we must take leave to enter a 
protest against a recent attempt to revive the incorrect form of 
the word, Croyland, which Mr. Freeman long ago suggested to 
be merely ‘ a devout pun, quasi Croixland.’ The actual etymo- 
logy, it may fairly be admitted, is uncertain. In etymology 
any obvious derivation must be regarded with suspicion ; but 
in spite of this fact, there is good reason for maintaining with 
some sound authorities that the name is actually what it seems 
to be, ‘the land of crows.’ Many, however, still support the 
derivation given by the pseudo-Ingulf and others from cruda 
terra, ‘the raw (or muddy) land.’ But either of these deriva- 
tions would result in the same form, Crueland, Croland, Crowland. 
Croyland, as Mr. Freeman says, ‘is a form unknown on the spot 
(except in the last few years), and is not found in ancient 
English writers, * for the Charters in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ 
and the like are no evidence at all. Even in Domesday, the 
principal authority for the Croyland form, as both Cruiland and 
Croiland occur, it may be, after all, only an attempt to represent 
the local pronunciation. 

Crowland is not quite so inaccessible now as it was when 
St. Guthlac found the fens of Peakirk, which still bears the name 
of his sister St. Pega, too lively for complete devotion, and had 
to retire to the more satisfactory solitudes towards the east, 
carrying his great treasure, the ‘discipline’ or scourge of St 
Bartholomew, himself; but visitors find it more than remote 
enough to suggest its old-world traditions sufficiently. Four o 
five miles away from Peakirk on the Lincolnshire loop line, or 
from Postland on the Great Eastern route to the north, or from 
the neighbourhood of its rival abbey, Thorney, on the Wisbech 
line, the great west front and huge, square, north-western tower, 
capped with its heavy cone, rise up out of the dead-level of the 
fen as an ample landmark; but Crowland has never found it 
worth while to establish any regular connexion with any one of 


— 





* «Norman Conquest,’ iv. p. 597, note 2. 
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the stations. Yet it is a place well worth a long day’s visit, 
and the walk, especially from Peakirk, along the bank of the 
Welland, brings out the peculiar and rather eerie situation of the 
abbey with greater force. 


‘ The pedestrian will find himself in a perfectly level district, with 
clumps and lines of trees on the low horizon marking the sites of 
farms and villages; deep reed-beds by the river which constantly over- 
flows its banks ; drains, banks, and droves (as the roads are called) on 
all sides, the usual accompaniments of the fens; whilst, if the day be 
favourable, the changing lights, the cries of wild birds which haunt 
the fens, and a certain feeling of space and freedom in spite of (or, it 
may be, owing to) the uniform level, ‘‘ rounded about by the low, waver- 
ing sky,” give interest even to this Dutch-like country, especially if the 
thoughts of the traveller be filled with the ancient glories of Crowland. 
Long before he is within reach of the abbey, the great tower is seen 
across the plain, gleaming among its trees; while the village shows a 
long line of houses, barns, and hayricks, hardly raised above the 
level of the marsh [fen], though Crowland is one of the many 
“islands” which, even before the days of draining, existed in the 
fens, then “a wilderness of shallow waters and reedy islets.” ’ 


Dugdale says that ‘the overflowing of the rivers, the waters 
standing upon the level ground, maketh a deep lake, and so 
rendereth uninhabitable, excepting in some places which God 
of purpose raised (as may be thought) to be habitations for His 
servants who chose to dwell there; for in such places within 
the fen do they (viz. the monks of Ramsey, Thorney, Crowland, 
and many other beside).’ And of all the few retreats Crowland 
was the deepest hidden, ‘ for no countryman, before that devout 
servant of Christ, St. Guthlac, could endure to dwell in it, 
by reason that such apparitions of devils were so frequently 
seen there.’ These apparitions were subsequently thought 
to be the primeval inhabitants still lingering on in the fen 
recesses long after the conquest of the Angles; and a legend of 
St. Guthlac tells how the saint, ‘ being disturbed one night by 
a horrid howling, was seriously alarmed, thinking that the 
howlers might be Britons; upon looking out, however, he dis- 
covered that they were only devils, whereat he was much com- 
forted!’ Here then in this lonely fen-island King thelbald, 
whose accession to the Crown had been foretold by Guthlac, 
built a monastery with a stone church in 716, which rose to 
great wealth and fame from its possession of the holy shrines, 
first of St. Guthlac, and afterwards of the Conqueror’s victim, 
the unfortunate Earl Waltheof. The curious epithet, ‘curst’ 
Crowland, is one of the last we should have expected for a 
Abbey so famed for its splendid hospitality, but there is little 

doubt 
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doubt that it is only a corruption of ‘courteous,’ since the 
traditional verses on the great monasteries of the fens pronounce 


‘ Crowland as courteous as courteous may be.’ 


The west front, in spite of its mutilated and dangerous con- 
dition, is of the greatest beauty and interest. It was begun soon 
after 1200, and is thus probably a little earlier than the greater 
and more famous one of Wells, which was hardly begun, if 
at all, before Bishop Jocelyn’s death in 1239; but the work 
probably proceeded more slowly, and the decoration with statue 
niches may perhaps have been suggested from Wells. It is 
most disappointing to find, after Sir Gilbert Scott’s work here 
in 1860, that the safety of this beautiful building is again as 
much imperilled as before. In that year large masses of stone 
were actually falling from above the great west window, and 
the loss of the whole seemed imminent. A vigorous appeal to 
the county produced funds for placing the work in the hands 
of Sir G. G. Scott, who found that, as is the case with nearly 
all the fen churches, ‘the whole had been built directly on 
the peat soil, more than a foot of which was still compressed 
between the foundation and the bed of gravel below.’ The 
architect by the aid of powerful screw-jacks brought the whole 
mass back into position, secured the foundations, and under- 
pinned other portions, after which the church was pronounced 
happily safe. But further mischief having recently occurred, 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., had to be consulted; and he found 
the shafts of the beautiful central doorway nearly gone, and the 
doorway, with its valuable scenes from the life of St. Guthlac, 
ready to perish, the noble arch at the east end of the nave fast 
giving way, the joints opening up, and the whole mass settling 
to the south from the thrust of the weight above. The work, 
not of ‘restoration,’ with the odious associations which that 
word has acquired, but of preserving this most interesting 
building from literally falling down, is now proceeding slowly, 
but of course it is very difficult for a small and poor place to 
provide funds for so large a work; and perhaps we may be 
permitted to urge here that few churches in all England have 
better claims to the liberality of the public. 

The parish church, which always was the north aisle of the 
Abbey Church, contains disappointingly little of interest, and 
nothing whatever remains of the famous shrines of St. Guthlac 
and of Earl Waltheof, who was buried here after his be- 
heading at Winchester. But Crowland has yet another sight 
almost, if not quite, as famous as its Abbey, in its triangular 
bridge, the arches of which now span dry ground, but formerly 
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crossed three streams linking the Welland and the Nene. Its 
unique form has been considered a puzzle, since from the 
extreme steepness of its ascents it never can have been used for 
any sort of carriage, but there is little doubt that it was really 
the base of a grand cross, used as the last station for pilgrims 
to the Abbey. The figure on the side holding an orb is said 
to be ‘locally described as Oliver Cromwell, the last name of 
note connected with the Abbey, holding a loaf in his hand (1),’ 
and even by so good an antiquarian as the late Mr. R. J. King 
was accepted as a statue of /Ethelbald, the kingly founder of 
the Abbey; but, as the ‘ Handbook to Lincolnshire’ justly 
remarks :-— 

‘from the shallowness of the limbs requiring it to be seen only in 
front, the altitude appropriate only to a great height, and other 
indications, it seems certain that it came from among the other 
figures of the same date on the west front of the Abbey (in which 
AKthelbald is already represented), and is really Our Lord in Majesty, 
with the world in His left hand, and His right upraised in blessing, 
from the pediment of the central gable.’ 


It would be interesting to discover if the re-erection of this 
famous bridge (a triangular bridge is mentioned in the Charter 
of Eadred, 943) is due to John of Gaunt, a benefactor of the 


Abbey, who visited it in 1389, and decided some of the moot 
questions of boundaries, which were a constant subject of dis- 
pute, especially with Spalding Priory. One of the old boundary 
stones still exists near the river-bank, half-way to Cowbit, with 
the inscription A +O HANC PETRA GVTHLACVS H’T SIBI 
METAM. And, speaking of John of Gaunt, we do not think it 
has ever before been noticed, how much, as the Handbook points 
out, this famous nobleman was connected with Lincolnshire all 
his life. Bolingbroke Castle came to him by his marriage with 
his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, and here it was that their 
son, Henry of Bolingbroke—the one royal native of the county 
—was born. His third wife, Katharine Swynford, whose sister 
was Chaucer’s wife, came from Ketilthorpe, and John of Gaunt 
was—somewhat tardily—married to her in the Minster, 
where she now lies buried. They lived at a house in 
the lower city, where the site still bears his name. He was 
Constable of Lincoln, and lord of many Lincolnshire manors, 
including the ‘ Richmond’ manor of Boston, on the right hand 
of the river, and that of Long Sutton, where his cognizance is 
said to appear in the old stained glass, Finally he was a great 
friend and benefactor of both Spalding and Crowland, and was 
thus best fitted of all men to be an arbitrator between them. We 
think it therefore not improbable that the present bridge, 
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though some of the mouldings have an earlier look, was really 
built by him or due to this visit of his. 

We have given perhaps rather more than its due share of 
space to Crowland, as being a type of Holland in its more 
striking form; but to gain a fair idea of this Division it is 
necessary at least to see the two principal towns, Boston and 
Spalding, and the extraordinary line of churches from Spalding 
to Long Sutton. Boston is one of the most interesting towns 
in England to all American visitors, as the parent of their own 
greater city, and they never fail to do justice to the extra- 
ordinary beauty and stateliness of that glorious tower, always 
called in Lincolnshire, ‘Boston Stump,’ which our own coun- 
trymen scarcely know as well as they should do, A pleasing 
memorial of the connexion between the towns is found in the 
restoration by American Bostonians of the south-west chapel, 
in memory of John Cotton, the ejected Vicar of Boston, one of 
the leaders of the emigration to the new colony in 1633. 
The Transatlantic Boston is generally thought to have been so 
named (in place of its hideous original name, Trimountain) 
in compliment to Cotton ; but this is a mistake, the name having 
been adopted from the leading position of Boston men, espe- 
cially Isaac Mountain, three years before Cotton’s arrival. 

Boston claims to be in cubic contents the largest purely 
parochial church in the kingdom, though we are not sure that 
even in this respect St. Michael’s at Coventry might not prove 
on accurate measurement somewhat larger, as it certainly is in 
area; St. Nicholas at Yarmouth also covers a somewhat larger 
area, but is absurdly low, and more like a collection of dis- 
jointed aisles. Boston, however, also loses enormously by the 
unhappy wooden vault, made in imitation of stone groining, 
which takes away no less than twenty-two feet of the much- 
needed height. 

Boston has a number of quaint corners with old buildings, 
especially along South Street, where the picturesque Guildhall, 
the Elizabethan Grammar School, the warehouses of the De 
Spaynes and other famous merchants, and a fine brick tower, a 
smaller copy of Tattershall, are to be found, every point of view 
dominated of course by the huge church tower, which rises 
straight from the river-bank to a height, together with its 
beautiful lantern, of 288 feet 9 inches ; that is to say, several feet 
higher than Lincoln tower or Grantham spire, and only a few 
feet short of the spire of Louth. All the other great western 
towers of England, at Taunton, Derby, Wrington, Wymondham, 
and the like, seem dwarfed in comparison with it, and, like the 
dome of St. Peter’s, the farther one goes away from the town 
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the higher it seems to rise, forming one of the most conspicuous 
objects both from Lincoln Minster and from the cliff at Hun- 
stanton in Norfolk. Not that Boston is so entirely left to live 
on its old traditions as it was when Hawthorne (who was 
much fascinated by the place) wrote ‘Our Old Home.’ He 


says :— 


‘The whole scene made an odd impression of bustle and sluggish- 
ness and decay, and a remnant of wholesome life; and I could not 
but contrast it with the mighty and populous activity of our own 
Boston, which was once the feeble infant of this old English town— 
the latter perhaps almost stationary since that day, as if the birth of 
such an offspring had taken away its own principle of growth.’ 


But things are changing again now. A fine new dock has been 
made at a cost of at least 80,0001, and a new channel cut to the 
sea ; and backed as it is by the Great Northern Railway, Boston 
being the only port to which that line has direct access, the trade 
is now again slowly increasing. But it is not at all likely to 
resume its thirteenth-century position, when it paid the highest 
quinziéme of any port except London, though it may develop a 
rising trade with Germany and the Baltic, and certainly now 
has more than ‘a remnant of wholesome life.’ 

Spalding is an even more Dutch-looking town than Boston, 
seated on a slow river, the Welland, which is more like a canal, 
and well-planted with trees, though in the middle of a district 
which does not favour trees because of the high farming. It 
would be easy enough here to fancy oneself in Delft or Gouda. 
The parish church has the exceptional distinction of a ground- 
plan in the Handbook, owing to the extreme complexity given to 
the plan by successive additions, so that the first impression on 
entering is of little more than a picturesque maze of pillars. 
Of the great Priory which disputed so continually with wealthy 
Crowland very little is left, except some late work, chiefly in 
red brick, behind the market-place ; but a fine old farmhouse in 
the neighbourhood with a groined lower story is said to have 
been the Priory dairy-farm, and a beautiful ruined Decorated 
chapel beyond it belonged to a grange of the Priors. Crowland 
and Spalding were the only two great monasteries in Holland, 
and the rivalry of the two houses is on the whole the best 
established reason for the extraordinary beauty and magnificence 
of the churches in a district which never can have been much 
more populous, at most, than at present, and probably was much 
less so. Crowland seems to have begun with the noble Norman 
nave of Whaplode; then a monastery over the border, Castle 
Acre in Norfolk, built the nave of Long Sutton on a still larger 
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scale; Crowland, not to be outdone, added the three western 
Transitional bays and the Early English front to their own 
church at Whaplode, making it one of the most valuable studies 
for comparison of architectural dates that we possess ; then Spald- 
ing Priory chimed in with the Early English nave of Moulton, 
and Crowland retorted with the nave and the beautiful western 
tower of Gedney, provoking from Spalding again the stately 
nave of Pinchbeck (on the other side of the town), and the inner 
nucleus of the puzzling parish church of Spalding. Finally, 
inspired by this example, munificent laymen seem to have 
joined in the splendid rivalry, though still employing monastic 
architects, with the beautiful Early English church of Weston 
and the Decorated church of Fleet, where the tower, surmounted 
by a full-sized spire, stands fifteen feet or so away from the 
church. Holbeach, perhaps the grandest of them all, though 
not architecturally so valuable as Long Sutton or Whaplode, 
seems to be due to the Bishops of Lincoln, and most probably 
to Bishop Thomas Bek, whose uncle, the great Bishop Antony 
Bek, had been Rector of Holbeach. In no part of the kingdom, 
not even in the neighbouring Norfolk Marshland, can such a 
line of churches be found as in the twelve miles from Spalding 
to Long Sutton. 

The only noticeable peculiarity in the agriculture of Holland, 
beyond what naturally follows from its uniformly rich soil, is 
the declining, and possibly now nearly extinct, cultivation of 
woad (Isatis tinctoria). This affords the blue dye which in our 
juvenile history-books we used to learn formed the full dress of 
an ancient Briton. It is far superior as a dye to the imported 
indigo by which it has been superseded (fur we do not count 
aniline abominations), but it is said to be one of the most 
exhausting of all known crops, and therefore has become quite 
a luxury in dyes. It lingers however, or at any rate did till 
lately, in the rich fields near Boston, which would bear more 
exhaustion than most other fields in the kingdom. The crop 
could never be sown in two successive years; and hence the 
buildings for drying and grinding were made movable, so as to 
be shifted to fresh parts of an estate. 


From Holland we pass over a boundary, mostly imaginary, 
but in part formed by the great Forty Foot Drain, into Kestéven 
—not Kestéven—the only one of the Parts or Ridings (for they, 
as in Yorkshire, are so called in Domesday), the name of which 
puzzles an etymologist. Here we are in the land of the Middle 
Angles proper, and in the greater part of it the eye of a very 
keen topographer would be needed to discover that he was not 
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in the county of Leicester or Nottingham, or, in the south-west, 
even of Northampton. Stamford indeed, the gem of the 
division, and one of the most beautiful towns of Middle 
England, is partly a Northamptonshire town, and is built 
almost entirely of Barnack or Ketton stone, instead of brick like 
all other Lincolnshire towns. The eastern side of Kesteven 
merges gradually into the fen, but the rest of the district is as 
undulating as any other mid-English county. The principal | 
natural feature is the very distinctly marked range called the 
Cliff, which runs through the whole county in a perfectly 
straight line from the south-west corner, near Sir Isaac Newton’s 
birthplace at Woolsthorpe, to the curious heights overlooking 
the meeting of the Trent and Humber at Alkborough. This 
long ridge, the backbone of all Eastern England, is broken in 
Lincolnshire twice by the same river, the Witham, at Grantham 
and at Lincoln. Lincoln does not stand, strictly speaking, on a 
hill, but on the steep southern face of a cleft in a ridge. From 
Lincoln to the Humber the Cliff is almost a tableland. By far 
the finest part of this range is the part called ‘the Cliff’ par 
excellence,—that is, the ten miles of it south of Lincoln, where 
the Upper Lias clays, forming a steep western escarpment which 
is seen at its best about Coleby and Navenby, descend with 


curious abruptness to the flat plain of Newark. There are no 

rivers in Kesteven worth mentioning; for the Witham, which 

forms such a curious loop to a the Cliff range, is merely 
bh 


a streamlet above Lincoln. ere are a large number, however, 
of chalybeate springs, especially between Sleaford and Bourn, 
and one of them, Stainfield, was for a time in the last century 
quite a fashionable spa. ‘Peterspool’ at Bourn, over which 
Kingsley waxes enthusiastic in his ‘ Hereward,’ sends out such 
an abundant supply, that if the distance to the Wash were not so 
short the Glen would be quite a respectable river, At Catley 


‘Abbey a spring of natural seltzer-water exists, which is bottled 


at Sleaford. Billingborough, a seat of the great tribe of the 
Billings, who gave their name to twenty-two places in England, 
has several springs, and local etymologists would derive the 
name from the boiling or bubbling out of the water! 

There were no great abbeys in Kesteven, though Stamford 
was full of religious houses of the different orders. The best 
known is Swineshead, on the Holland border, where King John 
was seized with the fever, arising no doubt from the anxiety 
and exposure of his terrible passage across the ford of the Wash, 
where he lost all his treasures. Shakspeare lays some of the 
scenes of his ‘ King John’ in the Abbey, which he always calls 
Swinstead. A tourist visiting it will be disappointed to find 
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that nothing whatever remains of the Abbey but a few carved 
stones in the garden of a whitewashed farmhouse, though 
Swineshead can show, in addition, a very noble parish church 
and a remarkably perfect Danish encampment, called ‘the 
Manwarings. King John spent two more nights of his evil 
life in Lincolnshire before reaching Newark Castle, where he 
died. One was at Sleaford Castle, of which only the mounds 
and a fragment of a drum-tower remain, and the other at a small 
Priory at Hough-on-the-Hill, where the very remarkable church 
has a narthex projecting from the west front of the tower, some- 
what like the better-known one at Barton-on-Humber, and still 
more like another at Broughton, near Brigg, and the celebrated 
example at Brixworth in Northamptonshire. Another abbey 
that deserves more note than it has gained is Sempringham, 
near Billingborough, where part of the fine Norman nave of 
the Abbey church still stands in lonely grandeur as the parish 
church, though far from any village. This was the original 
seat of the Gilbertines, the only monastic order of English 
origin, one much favoured by the castle-building bishop, Alex- 
ander, and his successor, Robert Chesney, and was the birthplace 
of its founder, St. Gilbert of Sempringham. The peculiarity of 
Gilbert’s idea—the supposed advantages of which it is not easy 
to see—was to allow the canons and the nuns to live in the 
same establishment, sometimes under the same roof, but with 
such stringent separation that they might as well have been in 
different counties, A high wall, built east and west, which in 
Sempringham Church was of marble, parted the sexes even at 
mass. The Gilbertines never became one of the wealthier orders 
in any other part of the country, but in their original county 
they were of considerable importance, the advowsons of most 
of their livings and eleven out of their twenty-five known 
houses being in Lincolnshire. The destruction of monastic 
houses in Lincolnshire has been terrible, worse, perhaps, than 
in any other county; so that of all the eleven Gilbertine houses 
nothing beyond a few mounds or fragments remains, except 
this portion of the Abbey Church nave at Sempringham, and 
the Priory Church at Alvingham, near Louth. This latter, by 
the way, deserves some notice, because standing, as it does, 
close to the parish church of Alvingham, it was, by some good 
fortune, not pulled down, but given to the closely adjoining 
parish of North Cockerington when the church there fell into 
ruins; so that here we have, as at Evesham and Bury St. 
Edmunds, the rare spectacle of two parish churches in one 

churchyard, 
Kesteven being the most accessible, and having by far the 
most 
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most liberal share of pleasant ordinary English scenery of the 
three Parts, has naturally also the greatest number of the county 
seats and parks, of which there are practically none in Holland, 
and very few in most parts of Lindsey. Burghley and Belvoir 
indeed are just outside the county borders, though the former 
is classed less often by its county, Northamptonshire, than as 
‘ Burleigh house by Stamford town,’ and Belvoir in old maps 
and prints is often described as in Lincolnshire, to which indeed 
a large portion of the grounds belongs, while the house itself is 
only just in Leicestershire. This leaves the premier place of the 
county in size and dignity, though certainly not in beauty, to 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby’s great seat, Grimsthorpe. Castle, 
the fine deer-park of which can be partly seen on the right of 
the Great Northern main line at Little Bytham Station. Of the 
original castle only one tower, with a newel staircase, remains, 
called King John’s or the Birdcage Tower, The Italian north 
front was erected by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1722, and is a good 
example of his heavy work on a very large scale; the other 
three fronts are said by Fuller to have been hastily run up— 
though assuredly not in jerry-building style—by Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in order to entertain Henry VIII. 
on the Royal Progress of 1541 to which we have already alluded. 
There are some valuable portraits and tapestry in the Castle; 
and the Lords Willoughby d’Eresby being hereditary Great 
Chamberlains of England, a wonderful collection of Coronation 
robes and royal chairs from Coronation banquets can be seen 
here. The parish church of Edenham deserves a visit, not only 
for the later monuments of the great Willoughby family from 
the sixteenth century—the earlier and by far the finer ones are 
all at Spilsby, close to which once stood Eresby Hall, which 
gives this family its specific name—but also for a magnificent 
service of gold altar-vessels, collected by one of the late Lords 
from Italy, Germany, and Spain, and presented to the church. 
High up on the west face of Edenham tower is a small brass 
with the effigy of an Archbishop, the situation of which has 
puzzled some antiquarians. We have no doubt at all that it is 
a dedicatory brass to St. Thomas of Canterbury, probably the 
patron saint not of the church but of the donor of the tower, 
the rivets of whose own kneeling effigy can be seen low enough 
down to allow of the brass being easily stolen. Another tower 
of which the history is interesting is the fine one of Great 
Ponton, seen on the left hand three miles and a half before 
reaching Grantham, which is of astonishingly good and solid 
work for its date, 1519. It was built by Anthony Ellys, a 
merchant of the Staple of Calais, who is said to have sent home 
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to his wife casks of gold labelled ‘ Calais sand ’—a precaution 
which would scarcely be sufficient nowadays—and to have built 
the tower, close to his own house, as a thank-offering, with the 
legend round it, still to be seen, ‘Thynke and thanke God 
of all.’ 

Grantham, the principal town of Kesteven, well deserves a 
visit, which it would probably receive oftener if Great Northern 
travellers realized how easy it is to break one’s journey here. 
All tourist tickets allow the break here in order to facilitate a 
visit to Lincoln, which is not on the main line; and the service 
of trains, beyond any doubt the finest in England, is so perfect 
that the delay need never be longer than any one wishes. 
Though it is 1054 miles from London, the expresses from King’s 
Cross often draw up to the platform, punctual to a second, 
in some minutes less than two hours from the start. The 
station, as most travellers know, is on a high embankment, 
so that there is a fine view from the line of the famous spire, 
but it is impossible really to appreciate its beautiful details 
from such a distance. The hilly surroundings of the town are 
shown by the tunnels, Stoke, Peas Cliff, or Gonerby, through 
which we have to pass from whatever direction we come. The 
last named of these, on the Nottingham and Leicester line, 
passes through a part of the famous Gonerby Hill, the mention 
of which, it may be remembered, caused such delight to Jeanie 
Deans on her famous walk to London, that the landlord libe- 
rally offered her ‘Gunnerby to carry away in her lap, for it’s a 
murder to post-horses.’ Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ describes Grantham as 
‘a pretty town, so well situated on the side of a bottom whick 
is large, and at a distance environed by ascending grounds, that 
for pleasure I consider it comparable to most inland places in 
England.’ There is almost no stone in the houses of the town, 
which is the more curious as Ancaster and some less famous 

uarries are quite near, so that its fiery-red appearance from 
the railway is a singular contrast to Stamford. Both the hotels, 
the ‘ Angel’ and the ‘George,’ which front one another in the 
High Street, are buildings with a history. The ‘George’ is 
specially mentioned in a grant of the manor by Edward IV. 
to his mother, Cicely, Duchess of York. It is now only of 
characteristically red Grantham brick, the fine old building 
having been pulled down in 1780, and is more inclined to fall 
back for reputation on its mention in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ as 
‘one of the best inns in England.’ The ‘Angel,’ on the 
contrary, deserves celebrity both for history and for architecture, 
being one of the only two remaining medieval hostels which 
still serve the same purpose in England, the other being the 
‘George’ 
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‘ George’ at Glastonbury, for the hostel at Fotheringhay is now 
part of a farmhouse. The front of the ‘ Angel’ is of two dates, 
the inner part being of the reign of Edward III., whose head 
appears on the hood-mould with Queen Philippa’s opposite, 
while the wings are of about 1450, This celebrated inn has 
seen a great deal of English history. It was the property of 
the Knights Templar of Temple Bruer, on Lincoln Heath, 
where a fine tower of their Preceptory still remains, King 
John held his Court here, February 23rd, 1213, of course in 
the building that preceded the present one; and Richard III. 
actually signed the famous warrant for the execution of 
Buckingham in the long room ‘called the King’s Chamber in 
the Angel Inn,’ that extends along the whole of the gateway, 
but is now, unfortunately, divided into three sitting-rooms, The 
grand parish church would be of the first rank, even were its 
wonderful spire missing. It consists of three vast naves and 
chancels of equal height and length, forming a perfect paral- 
lelogram, and lighted by enormous Decorated windows, while 
any monotony that might result from this ground-plan is 
effectually obviated by the curiously irregular levels of the choir 
and its south aisle, owing to their being built over a crypt. 
High up over the south porch is a very interesting priest's 
room, with a small library containing some rare books, and 
affording a most striking view into the vast nave. 

More of the county seats are grouped round Grantham than 
in any other part, and the choice is one that will generally be 
approved, In every direction there are some noble houses, 
ancient or modern—Harlaxton and Denton are examples of the 
latter—standing in beautiful parks, with a sufficient amount of 
hill and water, and many very fine trees. The best of the 
parks, and certainly one of the best of the houses, is Lord 
Brownlow’s seat at Belton, which was originally designed by 
Wren, but was, it is said, altered in 1775 by Wyatt; not, how- 
ever, enough seriously to injure this fine house, which is an 
excellent model of its kind. On the higher slopes beyond it is 
Sir John Thorold’s fine park but ugly house of Syston, famous 
for its great library, which is contained in a beautiful domical 
room and is still of considerable value, though some of its 
greater treasures were dispersed in 1884, when the Mazarin 
Bible fetched no less than 32001. One of the most beautiful 
houses in the county, though from its remote situation it is 
comparatively very little known, is at Irnham, about ten miles 
on the other side of Grantham. This picturesque house was 
built in 1510 in the earlier shape of the letter L, which 
was used before that of the double wings, or letter E, became 

fashionable. 
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fashionable. Unfortunately the north.wing, which included the 
chapel, library, and state-rooms, was completely gutted by fire, 
November 6th, 1887, and has had to be rebuilt, but the western 
portion, which contains the great hall, was entirely saved. 
Boothby Pagnell, half-way to Grantham, was the rectory for no 
less than forty-one years of the saintly Bishop Robert Sanderson, 
one of the greatest of the occupants of the see of Lincoln. In 
the grounds of the Hall, used only as an out-house, is a Norman 
manor-house, one of the very rare remains of Norman domestic 
architecture. Manor-houses were much smaller, not only in 
Norman times but far Jater, than the name is generally thought 
to imply. A very good example of the smaller manor-house is 
that of Woolsthorpe on the side of the main line, famous as the 
birthplace, on Christmas Day, 1642, of Isaac Newton. The 
irons for one of Newton’s sundials can be seen on the walls 
here; and in Colsterworth Church, hard by, is a sundial made 
by Newton when he was only nine years old. Another beautiful 
house that is far less known than it deserves to be is Doddington, 
six miles west of Lincoln, once the seat of the Delaval family, 
where the solid-looking front and the great turrets with their 
leaden cupolas strongly remind one of Hatfield. Close to it, a 

ish half in Lincolnshire and half in Nottinghamshire, is 
Harby, where Queen Eleanor died, November 28th, 1290, at 
the house of one of her gentlemen in attendance, Richard de 
Weston. Not one of the famous Eleanor Crosses unhappily 
survives in the county, but her heart was buried in Lincoln 
Minster, and the first three crosses for the resting-places of her 
coffin were Lincoln, Grantham, and Stamford. 

Near Navenby Station, between Lincoln and Grantham, is 
one of the few castles with important remains in the county, 
Somerton Castle. This was built in 1281, by one of the most 
magnificent of prelates, Antony Bek, a son of Lord Bek 
of Eresby ; Bishop of Durham, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
King of the Isle of Man. Of four fine circular flanking 
towers only one and the vaulted basement of another remain 
perfect. The castle, then a royal one, was selected for the 
imprisonment of John I. of France, 1359, after the battle of 
Poictiers, under the custody of Lord d’Eyncourt. Probably 
John was another royal critic who judged the county unfairly, 
but in his case there was every excuse to be made. A very 
full and curious account of this captivity was given by Bishop 
Trollope in the ‘ Lincolnshire Architectural Society’s Report’ 
for 1857. 

It will be seen therefore that Kesteven is not at all, like 
Holland, forced to rely only upon its ecclesiastical architecture 

for 
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for interest, but even in its parish churches it is scarcely the 
inferior, and in one respect—namely, its beautiful spires—it is 
distinctly the superior of Holland. The number, beauty, and 
variety, both in date and in outline, of the spires, in the Sleaford 
neighbourhood especially, is a standing marvel to every visitor. 
In one single day’s excursion from Sleaford there may be seen 
such different types as Sieaford and Rauceby, two of the earliest 
true spires in England (at least till Sleaford was rebuilt lately) ; 
Geometrical Decorated ones at Anwick, Aunsby, Leasingham, 
and Threckingham; late Decorated ones at Heckington, 
Quarrington, and Silk Willoughby ; a magnificent broach spire, 
entirely unlike the rest, at Ewerby ; and Perpendicular ones of 
various types at Helpringham, Asgarby, and Aswarby; to 
which many more could be added by going a little further afield. 
Of all the churches, after Grantham, Heckington is the most 
celebrated, as being a magnificent and absolutely pure example 
of the best late Decorated work. The cause of the splendour of 
this church in an unimportant village was doubtless in the 
main the same as that we have already mentioned in Holland, 
namely that it belonged to a great abbey—Bardney ; but it has 
only recently been discovered from the Chancellor’s Roll of 
1 Edward III.* that Richard de Potesgrave, the Vicar whe 
built the chancel, and lies under a sepulchral arch in the 
north wall, was of very high consideration with the King, 
having been the person confidentially employed to transport 
the body of Edward II. from Berkeley Castle to Gloucester 
Abbey for interment. If Edward II, was really murdered, 
this commission would be one that would merit consider- 
able reward, and it is not improbable that Edward III. 
aided the work which De Potesgrave began soon after this. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the carving in this church, 
especially in the Easter Sepulchre, with its representation of the 
Resurrection, perhaps the finest work of the kind in England. 
The fine chancel of Navenby, which also possesses an Easter 
Sepulchre, though in one panel only instead of three, seems to 
be clearly by the same master-hand ; as also does the chancel of 
Hawton, just over the Lincolnshire border, near Newark, where 
the carving of the Easter Sepulchre, the sedilia, and the founder- 
tomb is even richer and more varied, but has scarcely so much 
dignity. In each of these cases a magnificent east window 
of seven lights—that at Navenby was truncated, but has been 
restored—forms a grand termination to the work. Another 
superb window in this neighbourhood is that of the north 


* See ‘Archwologia, vol. 1. p. 216; ‘Lincolnshire Agricultural Society’s 
Report,’ 1887, p. 100. 
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transept at Sleaford. Sleaford Church was painted by Turner 
for Howlett’s ‘ Views of Lincolnshire,’ and the drawing is (or 
was) in the Farnley Collection. In addition to many other 
features of interest it possesses probably the finest rood-screen 
with the canopied work remaining in England. 

Among the towns of Kesteven, we have already described 
Stamford as ‘ the gem of the Division,’ and we might fairly call 
it one of the gems of middle England. Like Lincoln, however, 
it is too full of interest to take its place for description merely 
with others, and we can only express our wonder that so 
beautiful and so interesting a town should not have been more 
visited. A town with stately architecture of stone in every 
street ; with six churches (nearly one to every thousand people), 
and all but one of considerable beauty; with a Castle, the 
remains of several religious houses, one of the finest medieval 
hospitals in England, and half-a-dozen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; a town which once promised to become the 
principal seat of University learning in England, and which even 
now possesses more traces of its University days than Oxford or 
Cambridge would probably do if their Universities had come 
to an end five hundred years ago; and finally with one of the 
greatest houses and parks in England, always freely open at 


its gates—is surely a town that would be the pride of any 
county, 


From Kesteven, crossing either the Witham or its Roman 
link with the Trent, the Foss Dyke, we cross into the third 
and largest of our Ridings, Lindsey, the name of which carries 
its meaning obviously enough—the island of Lindum. It is a 
fairly complete island too—much more obviously so than the 
Isle of Axholme—surrounded by the Witham, the Foss Dyke, 
the Trent, the Humber, and the German Ocean. Also Lindsey 
is a much more complete county than either of the other Ridings, 
and indeed offers in itself something of almost every kind of 
English scenery that can fairly be expected where no hill is 
more than about 400 feet high. A good deal, however, can be 
done by a judicious disposition of 400 feet, as all will admit 
who, after going up the ‘Steep’ from Lincoln Station to the 
Minster on a hot day, find that the summit of the ridge is after 
all only 270 feet above the sea. Lindsey has a small amount 
of fen, now nearly all reclaimed; a very large, broad strip of 
rich marshland extending all the way east of the East Lincoln- 
shire line from Boston to the Humber; a strip of heath, still 
partly given up to rabbits, on the top and sides of the declining 
Cliff range ; a vast mass of tumbled chalk wolds rising up like 
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a castle in the centre from the marshy or fenny edges, between 
which bright trout-streams steal their way to the rivers or the 
sea; ample rivers and a broad estuary, forming an outer 
boundary ; a small district of iron mines; and finally a long 
strip of sea-coast, with some of the finest sands in the kingdom, 
and the greatest fishing-port in the world. Poor George IIL, 
with his ‘all flats, fogs, and fens!’ Surely he was but an 
indifferent topographer of his own realm. 

The first place among the towns of Lindsey may fairly be 
claimed by Grimsby, the largest town in the county, and an 
even more remarkable example of modern growth than Barrow 
or Middlesbrough. It is true that it is not, like them, entirely 
of modern creation, as its continuous Parliamentary dignity, 
and the minster-like Early English church of St. James close 
to the station, will show; but the ancient part is but a tiny 
corner of the present wide-spreading town with its endless rows 
of mean red-brick streets diverging in hideous sameness. In the 
notes of the good Cavalier Colonel and antiquarian, Gervase 
Holles, we find a mournful elegy over the town which was his 
native place: ‘ Now she hath but one poor coal ship, and scarce 
mariners in the town to man it. So will we leave it venerable 
for antiquity, and write over the gate Fuit Ilium.’ Even in 
1790 the total population was under a thousand, whereas now 
it must be sixty times that number. We wonder what Holles 
would have said if he had foreseen the endless fleets of fishing- 
vessels swarming into Grimsby up the Humber, the acres of 
crowded docks, the largest of which is even now only in course 
of construction, and the marvellous completeness of the arrange- 
ments for supplying fish daily to every large town in the king- 
dom. ‘As a fishing harbour it is not only the first in England, 
but the first in the world.’ The natural result of this is, that 
Grimsby is an interesting place enough to see once, but not at 
all pleasant to stay in, and that it is entirely pervaded if not by 
an ancient, at any rate by a fish-like, smell. 

Next to the great sea-port comes the almost equally dirty 
river-port, Gainsborough. This is an even older town than 
Grimsby, but has few vestiges of its really venerable antiquity. 
Like Spalding, it still bears the name of an important tribe— 
the Gainas. Here Alfred, not yet become king, married 
Ealswitha, a daughter of Ethelred of Mercia, in 868; and here 
the Danish King of England, Swegen, died in 1014. It is 
generally believed at Gainsborough that Swegen was buried in 
the great barrow near the Danish encampment at Castle Hills, 
just outside the town, but it seems certain that he was really 
taken to Roskild in Denmark. Gainsborough, however, if not 
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Swegen’s burying-place, may fairly boast of having been a very 
important town indeed in Swegen’s reign. The Humber and 
the Trent were open gates to the Danes into the very heart of 
the kingdom ; and Gainsborough, defended by the strong en- 
campment of the Castle Hills, which is thought to have been a 
British work originally—for the Danes, like magpies, preferred 
to build on others’ nests—was the fortress of the Trent, and 
practically the Danish capital, so long as the Danish province 
consisted only of Lincolnshire and its surrounding parts. The 
only venerable building in the town, except the tower of the 
London-like church, is the beautiful ‘Old Hall,’ once the seat 
of the Lords Burgh of Gainsborough, a most beautiful specimen 
of a combined fifteenth and sixteenth century baronial hall. 
Henry VIII. and Katharine Howard stayed here a night on the 
Royal Progress of 1541; and poor Katharine, here as at the 
Bishop’s Palace at Lincoln and other places on this unfortunate 
tour, was unconsciously laying the train for her own destruction. 
What is more curious is that possibly Henry made his first 
acquaintance with Katharine Parr, then the young widow of 
Lord Burgh’s eldest son, on this very evening. 

Gainsborough has not, however, been content to rest on its 
ancient fame; on the contrary it is one of the most thriving 
towns in the county, though without a meteoric rise like 
Grimsby. One of the largest of the famous Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Implement Works—the other great ones are at 
Lincoln and Grantham—has its seat here, and the town does a 
larger business than any other in the country in seed-crushing. 
The linseed is mostly brought in large flat barges or ‘ ketches,’ 
which are not unpicturesque. George Eliot somehow selected 
the town and neighbourhood for her ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ and 
her ‘ Life’ mentions a visit that was paid for the purpose of 
studying ‘St.Ogg’s” The visit was not long enough to give her 
any idea of North Lincolnshire dialect—always a very difficult 
thing to acquire—and the characters talk in the same midland 
language as in ‘Adam Bede. She must have been pleased with 
the place, though it is not generally thought by any means an 
attractive one, and writes sympathetically how ‘ the broadening 
Floss [Trent] hurries on between its green banks to the sea, 
and the loving tide, rushing to meet it, checks its passage with 
an impetuous embrace,’ and how ‘on this mighty tide the 
black ships, laden with fresh-scented fir-planks, with rounded 
sacks of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal, are 
borne along to the town of St. Ogg’s, which shows its aged 
fluted red roofs and the broad gables of its wharves between the 
low wooded hill and the river-brink, tinging the water with a soft 
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purple hue.’ The ‘loving tide’ here mentioned is still known 
by the name of the eagre or eygre (more properly, égor), a crested 
tidal wave that in the lower reaches, especially about Owston 
Ferry, advances with a curious majestic march, often swamping 
any boats that have not taken precautions against the advance 
of the foe. When it is coming, the cry ‘ Ware Eagre’ is raised, 
corresponding exactly to the ‘Barre y va’ of the Seine about 
Caudebec. It used to come up the Witham also to Boston, 
where it keeps the same name. We may remember how in 
Miss Ingelow’s best poem, a poem inspired by love of her 
= place, ‘The High Tide on the Cont of Lincolnshire, 
1571 ’— 
‘So farre, so fast the eygre drave 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow, seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet ; 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea.’ 


But the scouring of the river-bed and the cutting of a new 
channel have practically abolished the eagre at Boston. 

From Gainsborough a tourist will naturally make a short 
exploration of the outlying dependency of the county—the Isle 
of Axholme, as with triple tautology it is called. For the 
name is properly Azeyholm, i.e. the Norman ‘ isle;’ the British 
‘ax’ =‘ water,’ the old English ‘ey ’=‘ island,’ and the Danish 
‘holm ’=‘ island,’ all combined into one name. This insistence, 
it might perhaps be supposed, arose from the difficulty of 
discovering that Axholme is an island at all, except from its 
Trent-ward side, but the Idle and the Torne, when combined 
with the old channel of the Don, do really cut it off. Not long 
ago some wiseacres would have joined it to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, apparently only because the Trent would form a 
neater boundary for map-makers ; whereas the present border-line 
preserves a valuable piece of English history, being undoubtedly 
the finally settled march of Mercia and Northumbria, to the 
former of which provinces the Isle always belonged except for 
short intervals. As we have already pointed out, however, the 
Isle has always prided itself on its insularity; and Kinnard 
Castle, near Owston Ferry, was once attacked and taken by the 
men of Lindsey, headed by a doughty ecclesiastic, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Henry II.’s son, then actually in possession of the 
Bishopric of Lincoln, though he was never consecrated to it. 
There is not much to see in the Isle, though its tiny ‘ capital,’ 
Epworth, is almost a Mecca to Wesleyans, as the api 
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and first preaching-place of John Wesley, whose prophetic 
feet left miraculous imprints upon his father’s tombstone in 
the churchyard. Its scholarly rector, Canon Overton, seems 
distinctly to have proved that the famous and thoroughly 
authenticated ‘ghost’ of the Rectory was a part of the same 
deliberate persecution of John Wesley’s father, Dr. Samuel 
Wesley, by the isle-men (we can hardly call them islanders), for 
his ‘Hanoverian’ politics that occasioned the fire, also well 
known in Wesley biographies, which consumed the old Rectory 
in 1709. The inexplicable noises were greatly facilitated, it 
seems, by a floor made of gypsum, which itself is one of the 
special products of the Isle. On the Trent bank here the pecu- 
liar agricultural process of ‘ warping,’ and its astonishing results 
in fertilizing the soil, may be observed ; doing in fact artificially 
for the heathy soil of Axholme what the Nile does naturally 
for Egyptian fields. The rich mould deposited upon the black 
peat subsoil by the muddy Trent at the right seasons is said 
to be of a quality unequalled elsewhere in England. On the 
opposite bank of the Trent, at Ashby in Bottesford parish, is one 
ot the only remaining relics of a former Lincolnshire industry 
—the duck-decoys—the other being near Crowland, The average 
take of ducks here was said, not long ago, to be about 3000 ; 
yet in Sir R. Payne Gallwey’s work a list is given of no less 
than thirty-seven disused ones. Another still more interesting 
place for an ornithologist in this district is the breeding-place 
of the black-headed gulls (Larus ridibundus), on Twigmoor 
Warren, which is one of the largest of the colonies, except that 
at Scoulton Mere in Norfolk. There are two small lakes on the 
heath, one of which has two islands in it, and the surroundings 
are pretty, with their carefully tended plantations of larch, 
Scotch fir, and silver birch, on which the gulls often rest by 
preference. Large spaces of this heath district are still given 
up to rabbit-warrens, though once of course they were far more 
numerous ; so much so, that rabbit-skins used to be the staple 
trade of Brigg, the centre of this district. Brigg itself is a 
plain, uninteresting little town, though with an unusually pretty 
country hotel, the ‘ Angel,’ grown out of a hamlet by Ancholme 
Bridge ; but rather curiously, it possesses the oldest relics in the 
county, in the shape of a pre-historic boat, a flat-bottomed 
kind of ferry-boat of perhaps even greater antiquity, and a 
wooden causeway laid through a morass, The two latter are now 
covered up again, but the boat, which is of considerable size— 
it is nearly fifty feet long—and of exceptional historic value, 
after having been the subject of a lawsuit between the lord of 
the manor and the proprietors of the Gas-works where it was 
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found, is now, owing to the victory of the former, safely housed 
and guarded. It deserves more general attention than it has 
as yet received. 

Between this heath and the Humber is the one little patch of 
‘Black Country’ in Lincolnshire, which comes as a surprise on 
many travellers who have never even heard of it. Scunthorpe, 
a hamlet of Frodingham, where most of the mines are, has 
rapidly sprung up into an ugly little town of some 5000 people, 
nearly all engaged in mining. The bed of ironstone lies fais 
down in a bed of Lower Lias Limestone, and owing to its limy 
nature the ore has to be mixed with a more silicious ore which 
is found in another bed not far from Lincoln. There are 
thirteen or fourteen blast furnaces at work, with the usual 
ruinous effects on the look of the country-side. 

Louth is the third in size of Lindsey market-towns, a much 
sleepier but much cleaner and prettier town than Gainsborough. 
Some of the prettiest parts of the hilly wold district come close 
up to the town on the west, while the whole broad space from 
Louth to the sea is uncompromising marshland, and as flat as 
a billiard-table. The glorious spire, almost exactly 300 feet 
high, and exquisitely perfect in its clear-cut outline, can be 
seen from the railway as well as its great and much earlier 
rival at Grantham. Louth spire was built in fourteen years, 
namely from 1501-1515; and the accounts for the building of 
the ‘ broach,’ as it is called, being happily extant, we have here 
a record of quite exceptional value. The total cost of this 
beautiful work was only 305/. 7s. 5d. Louth has not much else 
to boast of—though, after all, such a spire is surely enough 
for one town—but eastward of it there are the foundations, 
now very carefully uncovered, of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Louth Park, a transplantation from Haverholm near Slea- 
ford; while westward is a picturesque house, Thorpe Hall, 
which deserves notice as having been built by the famous 
Elizabethan captain, Sir John Bolle. Sir John lies buried 
in the little barn-like church of Haugh, near Alford, where 
he has a sumptuous monument, fitted for a big church. He 
was the hero of the romantic ballad of ‘The Spanish Lady,’ 
a sefiorita of Cadiz who fell in love with her gallant captor 
and custodian after the siege of Cadiz under Essex in 1596, but, 
finding that he had a wife in England, retired to a convent, 
where she died. The ballad is found in ‘ Percy’s Collection,’ 
vol, iii., and is adapted by Shenstone in his ‘ Love and Honour.’ 
The ghost of the Spanish Lady, dressed in green, is said still 
to haunt Thorpe Hall. Another contemporary hero with an 
equally romantic story, that of the Indian maiden Pocahontas, 
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Captain John Smith of Virginia, was born at Willoughby on 
the other side of Alford. 

Nearly all the little Lincolnshire towns excite the admiration 
of a stranger for their Dutch-like cleanness, One of the cleanest— 
in spite of its great horse-fair in August, which temporarily alters 
the case—is Horncastle, so called from the horn-like peninsula 
of the river Bain, out of which the castrum was formed, 
Considerable blocks of the Roman wall of Banovallum remain 
here and there in the town. The manor-house, now destroyed, 
was once the favourite country residence of the distant Bishops 
of Carlisle, who used to retire here when the Scots made Rose 
Castle unsafe or unpleasant, though why Bishop Walter de 
Mauclerc first selected this particular place is utterly unknown. 
There are some interesting places in the neighbourhood, espe- 
cially Scrivelsby Court, the famous home of the Dymokes, the 
hereditary Champions of England. Most of the old Court was 
unhappily destroyed by fire in the last century, but there is a 
fine old gateway, surmounted by a lion, into the Park, and the 
house still happily possesses seven of its historic treasures, the 
gold Coronation cups, which were the perquisites of the 
Champion on each occasion, The late Champion bequeathed 
these cups—which ought to have been made heirlooms—to the 
Queen ; but when the present Champion succeeded after a long 
investigation in establishing his claim, Her Majesty very grace- 
fully returned the cups, expressing her pleasure at restoring 
them to ‘their historic home.’ 

Beyond Scrivelsby is the rapidly-rising inland watering- 
place, Woodhall Spa, which from the extraordinary quality of 
its waters, now becoming much better known, bids fair to take 
hereafter quite the first place in English spas. According to the 
latest analysis, the water contains siz times as much of iodine 
and one and a half as much of bromine as that of Kreuznach, 
while such feeble beverages as those of Leamington or Chel- 
tenham are scarcely worth mentioning in comparison! There 
is a very comfortable hotel, and the baths are as luxurious as 
one could wish. The soil of this particular part is almost 
entirely sandy, and is mostly planted with pines and firs, quite 
unlike the immediately surrounding districts. A mile away is 
one of the loveliest little gems of architecture in the county, a 
pure little Early English chapel, now dreadfully dilapidated, 
which belonged in some unexplained way—probably as a 
Chantry-chapel—to the Cistercian Abbey of Kirkstead. Beyond 
it rises very conspicuously the stately form of Tattershall 
Castle, the finest red-brick tower in England, and the best 
example, except perhaps Hurstmonceux, of what good red- 
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brick is capable of in architecture, It was built, like the grand 
but shockingly maltreated Collegiate Church which groups so 
finely with it, by the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, whose fine 
brass—or at least a large piece of it—remains in his church. 
Lord Cromwell died in 1455, but the work seems to have been 
completed by his executor, another great Lincolnshire man, 
Bishop William of Waynflete (not of course, as the Handbook 
states, by an obvious clerical error, William of Wykeham) ; and 
into what better hands could a building have fallen than those 
of the founder of the most beautiful college in the world, 
Magdalen College, at Oxford ? 

A curious ornament to Horncastle Church is a group of rusty 
scythe-heads near Sir Ingram Hopton’s monument, which has 
a noteworthy inscription. These scythe-heads came from the 
battle-field of Winceby, half-way between Horncastle and 
Spilsby, one of the most important struggles in the Civil War; 
where the unfortunate Royalists were penned in a narrow lane, 
still bearing the ghastly name of ‘Slash Lane,’ and then 
attacked by the rustics with scythes. Sir Ingram Hopton 
succeeded in unhorsing ‘the arch rebel,’ as his monument 
calls Cromwell, and tried to take him prisoner, but Sir Ingram 
found that he had caught a Tartar, and was killed instead him- 
self. The struggle occurred at Winceby owing to an attempt of 
the Royalists to relieve Bolingbroke Castle, the birthplace of 
Henry IV., which is only about three miles off, but of this 
famous castle unhappily little more than the mounds remain. 

We are here in the true Tennyson district, and all genuine 
lovers of his poems will be amply rewarded by a day’s ramble 
in the pretty Somersby neighbourhood. Various would-be 
Buckles or Leckys have learnedly explained the obvious effects 
upon the Laureate’s poetry of his ‘fenny’ birthplace. Alas for 
theories! Somersby is as pretty a little village as is to be found 
in any midland county, with some boldly outlined hills pro- 
tecting it all round, while not a scrap of fen is to be found 
much nearer than Boston. The scenery of the part is prettily 
illustrated in the book called ‘In Tennyson Land,’ named at 
the head of our article, but the supposed traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood given therein about the Laureate should be received 
with caution or, better still, neglected altogether; and the 
perpetual attempt to identify Locksley Hall or the Moated 
Grange with this or that house is simply ridiculous, and always 
excites Lord Tennyson’s vehement protests. One of his poems, 
however, the ‘Ode to Memory,’ is professedly descriptive of 
the place, and several of its touches may easily be recognized, 
since the Rectory House remains little changed since the 
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Laureate’s boyhood. ‘The Brook,’ too, may without much 
doubt have found its original in the ‘ cressy’ stream that runs 
close by the garden to Stockworth Mill. 

Lincolnshire has a long sea-board, but all the available coast 
is in Lindsey. There are four places of considerable life—at 
least when the excursionists are there—namely, Cleethorpes, 
Mablethorpe, Sutton-on-Sea, and Skegness. They are very 
much like one another, though Cleethorpes and Skegness are 
a good deal larger than the other two, the former having the 
excursionists, not only of neighbouring Grimsby but of all the 
towns of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 
and the latter having a similar tide daily from Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby. They all rely for attraction, certainly 
not on any beauty of their surroundings, since every one of 
them lies on the sea-ward fringe of a broad belt of marsh, but 
on their wide, firm, level sands, which form a vast and superbly 
healthy playground, not only for children, but for the amusingly 
unconventional elders who chiefly affect these eastern shores. 
There are no such noble sands to be found elsewhere at all; the 
nearest likeness is possessed by the Lancashire folk on the 
exact opposite coast of England. Any one on the shore near 
Rossall might find it hard to tell, except from the position of 
the sun, that he was not close to Skegness. Cleethorpes is 
almost a pocket borough of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, who have recently built an 
expensive sea-wall to protect the little attempt at a cliff, made 
a struggling garden, and boast themselves proprietors of donkeys 
and other excursionist attractions. Skegness—a strikingly fine 
Danish name—owes its recent rise to the energy of the lord of 
the manor, Lord Scarbrough, who has certainly done a great 
deal with little material. Mablethorpe and Sutton have had to 
fight for themselves, but have done so pretty well. The latter 
even hopes to get a dock and a lighthouse made there before 
long, on the ground that the s between Grimsby and Boston 
or Lynn is far too great. Meanwhile its steam-tramway to 
Alford—another very clean little town with an interesting 
church—has been allowed to fall into disuse, which scarcely 
looks like business. 

It will be seen that we have laid some stress on the distinction 
between ‘ marsh’ and ‘ fen,’ which visitors to Lincolnshire seem 
quite unable at first to comprehend at all, though it is invariably 
used with extreme accuracy, as might be expected, in Lord 
Tennyson’s poems, and though a single ramble in each part— 
say round Spalding and Skegness respectively—would point it 
more clearly than any description. Both are perfectly flat 

indeed, 
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indeed, but they have no other resemblance. ‘Fen’ is a word 
which means ‘a bog’ or ‘ soft mud,’ and is tue proper name of 
the rich deep-soiled districts of Holland and the south-east 
corner of Lindsey, which have been reclaimed from the stagnant 
pools that once covered them. ‘ Marsh’ is properly the adjective 
‘marish,’ meaning full of ‘ meres,’ or pools of salt or brackish 
water left by the overflowing tide. The marsh land is not, like 
the fen, much used for corn, though it will grow some good 
crops, but chiefly for grazing, for which purpose the slightly 
salt pastures are admirably adapted. The people of the marsh 
and the fen are different ; their dialect is quite different; even 
a Londoner can probably tell a pasture from a corn-field; and 
the architecture of the marshland, though it has a valuable and 
interesting character of its own, cannot bear any comparison 
with the glorious churches of the fen. One very plainly marked 
distinction is the almost entire absence of spires, South Somer- 
cotes, near Louth, possessing the only spire—Louth itself not 
being counted—in all the great strip of marshland. 


Here then we have taken a rapid bird’s-eye view of some of 
the more interesting places in all the three Parts, and we must 
bring our survey toaclose. Lincolnshire is not at all exhausted, 
and there are many other points on which we should have liked 
to touch. One is the three clusters of early Romanesque towers, 
like the famous ones of St. Mary-le-Wigford and St. Peters-at- 
Gowts at Lincoln of which Mr. Freeman has said so much, 
with their mid-wall shafts and grim, unbuttressed form, to be 
found near Grimsby, Gainsborough, and the quaint little town 
of Caistor, which lies perched on a projection from the Wolds. 
Another place that ought hardly to be left without special 
mention is the noble Norman church of Stow, a mean little 
village which almost beyond doubt is nevertheless the vene- 
rable Sidnacester, the seat of the Bishops of Lindsey nearly 
four hundred years before Lincoln gained the bishop-stool. We 
should have liked to say something also of the different dialects 
of the northern and southern halves of the county, each with 
its very distinct value, since the southern, according to 
Mr. Freeman, actually gave the English language its present 
shape. ‘Standard English,’ he says, ‘is the speech of the 
Gyrwas, first thrown into a literary form by Robert Manning of 
Bourn ;’ while the northern, which is far more marked and 
far better known from Lord Tennyson’s dialect poems, is a rich 
and fascinating folk-speech. How far ‘The Northern Farmer’ 
and the other poems have succeeded in reproducing it is a moot 
point, even in Lincolnshire; the truth, in our opinion, clearly 
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being that the peculiarity of the dialect mainly consists in the 
intonation, and that no possible spelling could satisfactorily 
represent it, except from the lips of a competent reader. We 
may however call attention to two charming little series of 
stories in the Lindsey folk-speech by Miss Mabel Peacock, in 
which the language is most accurately studied ; but we must 
remember that the dialect of the north-west of the county is not 
exactly the same as that of the eastern wolds, to which Lord 
Tennyson belongs. Much also of interest might be said as to 
the various traces still left in the language of the county of its 
strong Danish infiltration, marked most plainly by its 195 places 
ending in the termination ‘ by,’ and 76 more in ‘ thorpe,’ a subject 
on which Mr. Streatfeild’s monograph has collected some very 
interesting evidence— 


‘ Sed iumenta vocant, et sol inclinat; eundum est.’ 


We will conclude, therefore, with the judicial summary given 
in the Handbook : 


‘No visitor to Lincolnshire is likely to be enthusiastic over the 
county, yet most of the few visitors find it both a pleasant and an 
interesting one, generally differing much from the ordinary opinion 
about it. The whole of it is admirably served by railways, and the 
only parts that now can possibly be called remote from a station are the 
north-west corner on the Humber, the central district of the wolds, and 
the central part of the old forest of Kesteven. Eight miles, however, 
is about the extreme distance from a station. There are absolutely 
no hotels of first-class rank (unless Woodhall Spa Hotel and the 
Royal at Grimsby Docks be so classed), but it is more than a 
compensation for this that even the smallest market-towns have 
always a clean and comfortable market hotel, with which a tourist 
may well be satisfied at much less expense.’ 


And we may add that if the tourist is of a reasonably 
contented mind, if he has any glimmering of perception of 
architecture, and can use his eyes to any purpose, he will return, 
not exclaiming like Henry VIII. against the ‘brute and 
beestalie shire,—the shire of Hereward and St. Gilbert, Stephen 
Langton and William of Waynflete, Burghley and Newton, 
Whitgift and Sanderson, Franklin and Tennyson,—but well 
repaid for his visit to so misunderstood, so hospitable, and so 
interesting a county. 
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Art. V.—l. Mémoires du Prince de Talleyrand. Publiés 
avec une Préface et des Notes par de Duc de Broglie. 
Tomes I. and II. Paris, 1891. 

2. Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand, Edited by the Duc 
de Broglie. Translated by Raphael Ledos de Beaufort, 
F. R. Hist. S. Vols. I. and II. London, 1891. 


ITHOUT political passions or private prejudices, 
dominated by no principles, enslaved by no theories, 
at once too indifferent to persecute adverse opinions, and too 
philosophical to be diverted by personal feeling from the course 
which instinct prompted him to follow, it might have been 
supposed that Charles-Maurice Talleyrand de Périgord would 
rovoke no rancorous enmities. The exact contrary is the 
fact. All public men, especially if, like Talleyrand, they have 
been, during fifty years of political oscillation, the pivots 
of affairs, necessarily expose themselves to hostile criticism. 
But no public man was ever assailed, during his life and 
after his death, by such a storm of almost universal con- 
demnation. 

Moral offences enough may be justly laid to Talleyrand’s 
charge. But even here ninety-nine in every hundred of the 
stories contained in such publications as ‘La Cronique Scan- 
daleuse, ‘Les Miracles Carnales de St. Charles,’ ‘Le Diable 
Boiteux Révolutionnaire,’ or Stuarton’s ‘Memoirs of C. M. 
Talleyrand de Périgord,’ are baseless fabrications. He was 
denounced by the clergy as an apostate priest, as the ‘ murderer 
of the children of the daughter of my People,’ as ‘the False 
Prophet who led Israel away ;’ and every lover of the Church, 
who saw her buildings closed, her altars destroyed, her solemn 
worship mocked, her shrines profaned, her wealth squandered, 
echoed the cry. He was execrated by the nobility as a traitor 
to his class, and every émigré, watching in his exile the ghastly 
travesty of justice which consigned hundreds of innocent 
victims to the scaffold, cursed the Judas who had placed him- 
self at the head of the Revolution. From all sides he was 
attacked as a man of infamous moral character, a greedy stock- 
jobber hand in glove with the Jew Panchaud, fitter to be the 
Rabbi of a sect of usurers than to be a minister of the religion 
of Jesus Christ : 


‘Sans talent, peu d’esprit, beaucoup de suffisance, 
Sous Colonne & la bourse excroquant dix pour un, 
Et dans son vieux sérail outrageant la décence ; 
Tel on vit autrefois le prélat d’Autun.’ 
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Suspected by genuine Republicans because of his birth and 
antecedents, it was of him that Chenier wrote— 


‘Gorgé d’honte et d’or, un impudent Maurice 
Du pouvoir, quel qu'il soit, adorant la caprice, 
De tout parti vaincu mercenaire apostat, 

Peut vendre ses amis comme il vendit l’Etat.’ 


Alike in the early stages of the Revolution, under the Directory, 
and under the Consulate, he was the object of distrust. The 
aristocrat was out of place among plebeian associates, who 
daily inflicted on him insults such as those to which the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin’ alludes :— 


‘ Where at the blood-stained board assiduous plies 
The lame artificer of fraud and lies ; 
He with the mitred head and cloven heel,— 
Doom’d the coarse edge of Rewbell’s jest to feel, 
To stand the playful buffet, and to hear 
The frequent inkstand whizzing past his ear ; 
While all the five Directors laugh to see 
The limping priest so deft at his new ministry.’ 


In 1801 Stapfer, the Swiss plenipotentiary, speaks of him as 
a man who would find no place of refuge in the whole civilized 


world, if the powers of the priesthood and nobility were in the 
slightest degree re-established. Under the first Restoration, 
Chateaubriand lavished upon him his indignant scorn, and, 
when he entered the presence-chamber of Louis XVIII, 
leaning on the arm of Fouché, saw the ae of Vice sup- 


ported by Crime. Under the Citizen-King, George Sand 
painted a savage caricature of the statesman who had served so 
many masters. 


‘ That lip, like a cat’s, drawn up and clinging to the gums; that 
other lip, like a satyr’s, large and falling,—a mixture of dissimulation 
and lasciviousness; those soft, well-rounded lineaments, denoting 
suppleness of character; that dangerous fold on a prominent fore- 
head ; that arrogant nose with that reptile look ;—so many contrasts 
in a human physiognomy reveal a man born for great vices and little 
actions.’ 

Steeped in the traditions of his day, Sainte-Beuve himself 
engraved the private character of Talleyrand—to the exclusion 
of his public career—in firm indelible lines, in which every 
shadow is deepened, and few lights are allowed to appear. 

In the storm of contemporary obloquy which he had aroused, 
Talleyrand, like Bacon, left ‘his name and memory to foreign 
nations and the next age.’ Against the prejudices of his day 
he appealed to the impartiality of posterity, and extended the 
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riod of literary reserve to two generations after his death. 

he Talleyrand of the historical stage was forgotten in the 
Talleyrand of the green room, who was painted by personal 
enemies or unscrupulous scandalmongers. He trusted to time 
to distinguish the forces which govern circumstances, and to 
reveal men and things as they really were. Talleyrand the 
apostate, the debauchee, the ‘Scapin,’ the traitor, the venal 
stockjobber, necessarily tends to disappear as his personality 
fades from the memory, and Talleyrand the diplomatist, the 
economist, the foreign minister, the man of letters, the en- 


lightened educationalist, the financier, the champion of a free — 


press, the consistent advocate of European peace, assumes 
grander proportions. With all his glaring faults, few public 
men have more truly earned the gratitude of France. Of Talley- 
rand as a man little can be said that is good. But much may 
be urged to palliate the career of the despised, disinherited 
cripple, who never slept under the same roof as his father and 
mother, who was forced into a career for which he was unfitted 
and which was the detested sign of his disgrace, and who lived 
in an age of unbridled profligacy and moral disorder. As a 
statesman, not even those who condemn most strongly the 
inconsistencies of his political career, can refuse to endorse the 
opinion which Louis XVIII. quoted from Corneille’s famous 
lines on Richelieu :— 


‘Il m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal ; 
Tl m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien.’ 


The ‘ Memoirs’ of Talleyrand have been long expected. All 
his papers, without exception, were left by will to his niece, the 
Duchesse de Dino, with full powers, thirty years after his 
death, to publish them, or to, delay their publication. If the 
Duchess died before him, or before the expiration of the period 
of thirty years, or if she did not publish the papers during her 
lifetime, they were left to M. de Bacourt with similar powers. 
The Duchesse de Dino died in 1862, and the papers passed 
into the hands of M. de Bacourt, who, acting under the powers 
entrusted to him, imposed an additional limit to that fixed by 
Talleyrand. Under no circumstances were they to be published 
before 1888. M. de Bacourt himself prepared the greater part 
of the ‘Memoirs’ for publication, but he died before the task 
was completed. He left them to M. Andral, who in turn 
transmitted them to the Duc de Broglie, their present Editor. 

The papers left by Talleyrand were classified, revised, 
arranged for publication, and copied, by M. de Bacourt. The 
original manuscripts have disappeared. Only the copy remains, 


and 
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and it is from that copy that the Duc de Broglie has published 
the present text. Such a condition of things cannot be treated 
as satisfactory. When did the original manuscripts disappear ? 
Where are they now? Why are they not forthcoming? What 
degree of liberty in manipulating his documentary evidence 
did Talleyrand allow himself? Comparing, for example, the 
text of the letters which sed between Louis XVIII. and 
himself during the Vienna Camiprens: as given in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
and as printed by M. Bertrand from the Archives of the Foreign 
Office in 1889, it will be seen that Talleyrand is not deterred 
by scruples from tampering with public documents. What 
editorial license has been exercised by M. de Bacourt? Where, 
for instance, is the first letter of Bonaparte to Talleyrand, a 
letter which the author wished to see printed in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
and which is not there? For half a century the public has 
waited for the ‘Memoirs’ of Talleyrand, and at the close of 
that period it is offered what purports to be an incomplete 
copy of lost originals. The discretion, not the good faith, of 
M. de Bacourt is impugned. When M., de Bacourt edited the 
‘Correspondence between the Comte de Mirabeau and the 
Comte de La Marck during the years 1789-91,’ he held 
himself at liberty to suppress, omit, and mutilate the original 
letters. His reputation asa faithful editor is therefore tarnished. 
It is probable, and the onus of disproving the probability lies 
on the representatives of M. de Bacourt, that in the case of 
Talleyrand, as in that of Mirabeau, he has used his editorial 
powers in the same unrestrained fashion. 

But taking the ‘ Memoirs’ as they are, the two volumes that 
have appeared are full of varied interest, The pages are almost 
bare of gossip, anecdote, or personal reminiscence, of social life 
and manners. Talleyrand tells little of his private life. He 
confines himself to a history of his public career. For fifty 
years the centre round which revolved tlie affairs of France and 
even of Europe, he exercised an influence upon the destinies of 
the world with which the influence even of Prince Bismarck 
offers no adequate parallel. He played a part which, during 
the Revolution, was only second to that of Mirabeau; which, 
under the Empire, was only inferior to that of Napoleon; and 
which, at the Redoratson, and again at the Revolution of 1830, 
was superior to that of Louis XVIII. or Louis Philippe. In the 
two volumes before us, Talleyrand narrates the early years of 
his life, the outbreak of the Revolution, and his share suc- 
cessively in the Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, the 
Empire, the Restoration, and the Congress of Vienna, 1814-15. 
Throughout the whole, his object is to vindicate his public 
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career. On his private life, as has been said, he scarcely 
touches; but his mournful sketch of his childhood and early 
years gives the key to his career. The subsequent Memoirs 
compel us to form a high estimate of Talleyrand as a public 
servant. In securing this result he does not spare the reputa- 
tion of others, and he puts many important occurrences in a 
new light. It is impossible to avoid asking how far Talleyrand 
is to be trusted as his own advocate. To ascribe to Talleyrand 
the habit of motiveless falsehood is unjust; to trust him when 
he has a motive for deception is another thing. But, subject 
to this caution, his defence is, we believe, powerful, and, on the 
whole, complete. 

Talleyrand’s political maxims were to acknowledge that 
which existed, to swim with the tide, to profit by accomplished 
facts. He agreed with Cardinal de Retz that to be faithful 
to a party a man must often change his opinions. Never con- 
cerned with right in the abstract, he studied only the best 
course to pursue under given conditions. He seized oppor- 
tunities and took advantage of circumstances; but he created 
neither. He held that, in every choice, one side was better 
than the other. He had the instinct to decide, and the resolu- 
tion to follow, where the choice ought to lie. No principle, 
passion, or prejudice, disturbed his judgment. He was not a 


man of one idea, nor did he ever elect to stand or fall by one 


cause. On the contrary, he regarded governments as ephemeral 
forms of authority, which he recognized only so far, and so long, 
as they could preserve order and secure the welfare of France. 
He shared this opinion with others. High-minded men and 
women transferred their allegiance and their services from the 
Monarchy to the Republic, from the Consulate to the Empire, 
and back again to the Restored Monarchy. Allowance must 
be made for a period of wild political oscillation. It was 
Talleyrand’s belief that those who decline official posts, in time 
of political upheaval, only afford greater opportunities to enemies 
of public order. And if Talleyrand’s public and private life be 
separated, it will be seen that national, not personal, advantage 
was his controlling motive. Whatever he undertook as a states- 
man was undertaken in the interests of the State. If he had 
ever proposed a law, or advocated a change, by which he could 
himself personally profit, France would be entitled to condemn 
his action. But whether he is deputy to the Constituent 
Assembly, Bonapartist Minister, restorer of the Monarchy, 
Plenipotentiary at Vienna, or Ambassador of Louis Philippe in 
London, there is no trace in his action of scheming for his 
private advantage. - 
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We propose, in the following pages, to sketch the events of 
his early years by which his whole future life was coloured, and 
then to apply this defence to the great features in his career 
which fall within this volume—to his conduct as a deputy in 
the States-General, as a member of the Constituent Assembly, 
as the Minister of Napolegn before and after 1808, and as a 
diplomatist at the Congress of Vienna. One word must first be 
said of M. de Beaufort’s translation. It cannot be recommended. 
Those who are unable to read the original will find the meaning 
reproduced with tolerable fidelity. But there are very few 
pages, even in the narrative portions of the two volumes, on 
which we do not find un-English expressions. 

Talleyrand was born in 1754, His mother, Elénore de 
Damas, was a famous beauty, and he inherited a large share of 
her personal attractions. His father belonged to one of the 
oldest families in France, who, since 1118, had been Princes de 
Chalais, and whose proud motto was ‘ Ré que Diou,’ ‘ God only 
is above us.’ His ancestors gained, it is said, the name Talley- 
rand because ‘ils taillaient les rangs des ennemis.’ Na 
leon, indeed, always pronounced the name of his Minister as 
‘ Taillerand ;’ but it must be supposed that the mispronuncia- 
tion was due to a Corsican accent rather than to etymological 
pedantry. 

Charles Maurice never felt the influence of home-life. He 
was brought up by a foster-nurse in an outlying district of 
Paris. An accident, and her neglect, rendered him permanently 
lame, and incapable of active life. When, in 1762, his brother 
Archambault was born, he was therefore deprived of his birth- 
right as the eldest son. In the Church his promotion was 
certain to be rapid. His parents used every means to force 
their crippled child to take Orders, and eventually succeeded. 
But the disgrace, as he regarded it, affected him deeply. He 
told both Dumont and Mme, de Rémusat that he was first 
attracted to the Revolution by the war which it declared on the 
social conventions that had shipwrecked his life. 

Forced into a profession for which he had no natural inclina- 
tion, the gay, indolent, witty boy grew ¥- taciturn, unsociable, 
self-contained, and calculating. Of the Talleyrand who might 
have made a stir in the world of fashion, and lost his head on 
the scaffold, dying with some scornful sarcasm for the canaille, 
there remained little except the pride of birth and the vices 
which stained his private character. His religious education 
was not calculated to elevate his views of the ecclesiastical 
profession. As a student at Saint-Sulpice, he was permitted to 
form an attachment with a girl, whose name, according to the 
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‘Souvenirs Intimes’ of Pichot, was Julienne Picot, and none of 
his superiors ventured to interfere with a young man who was 
the nephew of the coadjutor of the Archbishop of Rheims, who 
was certainly destined to fill high posts, and who might possibly, 
as ministre de la feuille, distribute the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the Crown. At the Sorbonne he concluded his cours de licence, 
engaged, as he himself says, in everything except theology, 
devoted to the pleasures and ambitions which occupy most of 
the time and thought of a graduate. Ordained in 1775, the 
abbé malgré lui was two years later launched on the Paris world 
as the Abbé de Périgord. The legend, which attributes his 
first promotion to a doubtful jest that pleased Mme. du Barry, 
is palpably false. He was not ordained till after the death of 
Louis XV., and he received his first promotion—the Abbey of 
Saint Denis, at Rheims—from Louis CVI. 

Of Talleyrand at this period of his life two portraits exist. 
One is contained in the ‘ Mémoires’ of Mme, de Genlis. At 
Sillery, Mme. de Genlis met the Archbishop of Rheims, his 
coadjutor M. de Talleyrand, and the young Abbé. The latter 
‘limped a little; he was pale and silent; but the expression of 
his face was charming, and I was much struck with his air of 
keen observation.’ The other is a portrait of Talleyrand at the 
age of twenty-two or twenty-three, painted by Greuze, The 
picture was exhibited at the Palais Bourbon in 1874, and is 
now, we believe, the property of M. Chaix-d’Est-Ange. No 
one who saw it will readily forget the charming face, which, 
crowned by a profusion of waving chestnut hair, looks out 
above the high cambric cravat. In the eighteenth century the 
clergy did not invariably wear the clerical uniform. Talleyrand 
is dressed in a blue coat, white waistcoat, and yellow breeches. 
The face is soft and youthful, with clear complexion ; the nose 
is straight and slightly turned up; the lips are thin and com- 
pressed; the eyes blue, The expression is at once witty, 
mischievous, confident, and impertinent. The whole picture 
irresistibly suggests the truth of the judgment passed upon him 
by his contemporaries. ‘He dresses like a fop, thinks like a 
Deist, and preaches like an angel.’ 

The young Abbé made his mark in Parisian society. At his 
breakfasts at the Hétel Bellechasse, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
assembled a medley of friends—the Duc de Lauzun, M. de 
Choiseul-Gouffier, his old schoolfellow and dearest friend, 
Panchaud the Genevan banker and financial genius, Mirabeau, 
Dupont de Nemours the physiocrat, Barthés the physician and 
philosopher, Delille and Chamfort the poets. He was a welcome 
guest at the salons of Mme. de Boufflers and Mme. de es 
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He listened wearily to the concerts at the house of the Comte de 
Rochechouart. He attended the theatrical parties which Mme. de 
Montesson gave in honour of the Duc d’Orléans. He crossed 
swords with Mme. de Grammont, and turned her insolence 
against herself. He made bouts-rimés at the house of Mme. de 
Girac. He dined at the weekly dinners of Mme. de Héricourt, 
whose parties, like the earlier ones of Mme. Geoffrin, conferred 
on her guests the reputation of wits. He was one of the weekly 
diners at the Swedish Minister’s, until Marmontel broke up the 
gatherings by reading his own tragedies. His company was 
courted by the fashionable world. But throughout he used 
society as a stepping-stone to political power. He studied 
administrative, financial, and economic questions. He culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the most enlightened of the clergy, 
as well as the friendship of influential ministers and states- 
men. Still further to separate himself from the crowd of social 
idlers, he selected one house which he persistently refused 
to enter. His choice fell on that of M. Necker, whom he made 
the butt of sarcasms, which were the more bitter because they 
were true. He was talked of, not only as a wit, but as a man 
destined for a high position in the service of the State. The 
King of Sweden even obtained for him the promise of a 
Cardinal’s hat. 

Talleyrand went everywhere, and observed everything. He 
saw that a change in manners had effected an equality, which 
public opinion accepted. To establish it by law was a short 
step, speedily taken. His remarks on the condition of society 
before the Revolution are singularly interesting. He shows how 
all distinctions of rank were levelled by the worship of wealth, 
by gambling, and by wit; how every young man considered 
himself fitted to rule the kingdom; and how every young 
woman, between the intervals of dancing, criticised the conduct 
of the Administration. He notices that the easy manners of the 
Queen broke down the barriers of the Monarchy, inspiring 
more love than respect. In the hour of danger, love, so engen- 
dered, is quick to disappear. He remarks on the indolence of 
the Government, which contented itself with the effort to please, 
first one, and then another, of the sets of noble families, for 
which France seemed to exist. In these conditions France 
grew ripe for revolutionary doctrines, and philosophy gave to a 
movement, for which the faults of the Government had prepared 
the way, leaders, direction, principles, catchwords, illusions, 
hopes. The eighteenth-century philosophers snapped the ties 
of order, endeavoured to govern the world with abstract ideas, 
incomplete theories, and metaphysical morality, and applied to 
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everything those solvents of analysis which are useful in physical 
science, but, in reference to morals, are inadequate, and, applied 
to society, destructive. Excessive centralization went hand-in- 
hand with anarchy. All the governing classes were in open 
conflict. The Crown was at once despotic and irresolute, abso- 
lute and unstable. Too indolent himself, Louis XV. had been 
too jealous of his authority to allow his ministers to govern in 
his name. Esprit de corps disappeared from the nobility, the 
Church, the magistracy, and the army. The spirit of inno- 
vation permeated all four classes and professions. Among the 
noblesse, each family struggled for its own interests, or talked 
of surrendering its aristocratic privileges while it abnegated its 
public duties. Among the clergy, ‘who should be immovable 
as dogmas,’ the new spirit was spreading, and the monastic 
orders were sacrificed without a protest as useless. It extended 
to the magistracy, and in the parlement it was regarded as servile 
obedience to defend the Royal Authority. The army was without 
discipline. The finances tottered on the verge of bankruptcy. 
For the last twenty years a worn-out debauchee was on the 
throne. The best-born women of France paid court to a suc- 
cession of courtesans. The Papal Nuncio himself attended 
to hand Mme. du Barry her slippers as she descended from 
bed. No care for posterity interposed any barrier to vice. 
‘ Tout cela durera autant que moi: apres nous le déluge,’ was 
the selfish consolation of heartless apathy. Modern history 
presents no parallel to the heritage of corruption, ignominy, and 
disorder, which the reign of Louis XV. left to the French 
nation. The state of society is summed up in the character and 
life of the Duc d’Orléans, to whose career Talleyrand devotes a 
striking chapter. Men relied on the promise of a new reign to 
effect reform—to establish civil liberty and equality of taxation. 
But Louis XVI. was unfitted to fill the part of sovereign legis- 
lator. Full of good intentions, he had neither resolution nor 
strength of character. Failing a Henry IV., France required a 
Richelieu. Turgot and Necker only increased the discontent by 
convincing France of the need for reform, and of the powerless- 
ness of the Crown to carry it into effect. Calonne, at once 
thoughtless and presumptuous, gave the Monarchy its final 
impulse along the road to ruin by summoning the Assembly of 
Notables, which, unable to act itself, demanded the Convention 
of the States-General, 
- Before the States-General met, Talleyrand had gained a con- 
spicuous position among the French clergy. As an ecclesiastic, 
his public life began early. In 1775, before he was ordained 
priest, he had been elected by the province of Rheims to the 
Ecclesiastical 
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Ecclesiastical Assembly. In the same year he had been 
appointed its promoter, or public prosecutor, and defender of 
the rights, liberties, and discipline of the Church. A few weeks 
later he became Vicar-General of the Diocese of Rheims, At 
the next Quinquennial Assembly, in 1780, he was elected Agent- 
General. His office gave him his first experience of finance, It 
also gave him that intimate knowledge of the conditions of the 
Gallican Church, which is the best defence of his subsequent 
attitude towards ecclesiastical questions, Few points in his 
career have been more misunderstood; none have excited so much 
condemnation. It is impossible to justify all the conduct of 
Talleyrand. But in his original plan lay the best chance, 
which was offered to the Gallican Ehurch, of weathering the 
Revolutionary storm. 

The French clergy met every five years in their General 
Assembly, which, since 1605, had held its sittings at Paris in the 
Grands-Augustins—the vast building that covered the greater 

rt of the space between what are now the Pont-Neuf and the 
Pont-Michel. The Assembly consisted of sixty-eight Deputies. 
Each of the sixteen ecclesiastical provinces of France sent four 
representatives: two for the Bishops, and two for the priests. 
The two outgoing, and the two incoming, Agents-General made 
up the number. In these General Assemblies the clergy taxed 
themselves. The total annual revenue of the Church was esti- 
mated at 6,000,000/.—seventy million francs in landed property, 
and eighty millions in tithe. Out of this income the clergy gave 
what were known by a figure of speech as dons gratuits. These 
sums were often enormous. In the forty years from 1745 to 
1785 they had given upwards of eight million pounds sterling. 
In the five years 1780-85 they gave two and a half millions. To 
raise these sums, the Church contracted loans, and then taxed the 
benefices of the kingdom. In 1789 it was calculated that the 
debt of the Church amounted to 150 million francs, or a year’s 
income. The financial organization was elaborate. In each 
diocese there were syndics, above whom there were the sixteen 
receivers of the ecclesiastical provinces, and the edifice was 
crowned by the Receiver-General at Paris. Every sort of 
financial transaction—loans, mortgages, conversions of stock, 
redemptions—were familiar to the clergy. Their Assemblies 
were great schools of finance, debate, and practical affairs. 
While they were not sitting, all their powers were delegated to 
the two Agents-General, who were elected by two of the pro- 
vinces according to a fixed rotation.* The office was therefore 
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one of supreme importance, and at no time was it more important 
than when, in May 1780, Talleyrand was chosen by the province 
of Tours. His colleague, elected by the province of Aix, was 
the Abbé de Boisgelin, a cousin of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Aix. But Boisgelin’s indolence, and his passion for Mme. 
de Cavanac, formerly Mdlle. de Romans, threw upon Talley- 
rand all the duties of the office. He made the fullest use of his 
opportunity. 

alleyrand had already attended the General Assemblies as 
representative and promoter. He noticed how ‘ambition was 
there represented under its various disguises. Religion, hu- 
manity, patriotism, philosophy, each had its so-called supporters.’ 
He remarks how, in the management of their temporal affairs, 
the clergy made no concession to the spirit of the times. They 
opposed the project that Church property should be taxed like 
that of other subjects. They strenuously resisted the attempt to 
hold the property of the clergy liable for feudal duties. At the 
same time they gave dangerous encouragement to the desire for 
innovation. Several of the most prominent Bishops, permeated 
with the new ideas, attacked the smaller religious orders, little 
thinking that their particular reforms would lead to a general 
assault on monasticism, and subsequently on the whole ecclesi- 
astical fabric. Atthe invitation of the Bishops—and especially 
of Etienne de Loménie, Comte de Brienne, and Archbishop of 
Toulouse—the religious orders of Sainte-Croix, Saint Rufus, and 
Grandmont, the Camaldules, the Servites, and the Celestines, 
were suppressed. Nothing is more curious than the ignorance 
of surrounding circumstances, and contemporary tendencies, in 
which the clergy were plunged. Talleyrand gives a remarkable 
illustration of the fact. A few days before the meeting of the 
States-General, the convention of which had been strenuously 
demanded by the clergy, he attended a Conference of the higher 
clergy at Versailles. There it was proposed, and the proposition 
was carried without opposition, to seize ‘ so "faomatl an oppor- 

tunity’ to induce the nation to pay the debts of the clergy. 
Talleyrand better understood the temper of the day. He saw 
that the Church was rapidly losing popularity. He devoted 
himself during the tenure of his office as Agent-General to the 
restoration of its position. All his efforts were, however, foiled. 
His suggested reforms were quickly put aside, and attributed to 
the inexperience of youth. One proposal, to the principle of 
which he adhered throughout life, deserves attention. No greater 
source of internal danger existed within the Church than the 
glaring contrasts between the conditions of the inferior and the 
higher clergy. The former were miserably starved and hopeless of 
promotion. 
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promotion. They were, almost to a man, in favour of the most 
drastic changes. At this period, out of eighteen Archbishops and 
118 Bishops, only one or two names can be found which do not 
belong to noble families. Most of the Prelates had obtained their 
sees at an early age. Thus seventy-five Archbishops or Bishops 
out of the total number were consecrated before they were 40, 
and forty-three of the number before they were 35. A Bossuet, a 
Mascaron, or a Huet, would have failed to obtain promotion at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Bishoprics had become almost 
hereditary in certain families. Four Rohans in succession had 
held the see of Strasbourg, with a revenue of 16,000. a year. 
Three Rochefoucaulds held Bishoprics in 1785, with annual 
incomes of 80002. Almost all the Prelates were also provided 
with rich Abbeys, which doubled their revenues. Pluralities 
and lay benefices wasted the income of the Church. Talleyrand 
could at least ameliorate the wretched conditions of the inferior 
clergy. The curates & portion congrue, or congruistes, as they 
were called, had had their minimum stipends raised in 1760 to 
207. In 1778 the minimum stipends of vicars were raised to 
107. In laying down his office in 1785 Talleyrand delivered 
a Report to the Assembly of the events which had taken place 
during his five years’ tenure. In that Report, which is a model 
of masterly and clear exposition, occupying several hundred 
folio pages, he demanded in the interests of the Church an 
increase in the portions congrues. The increase was voted by 
the Assembly, and the portions of curates and vicars were 
respectively raised to 28/, and 14/.* When, in 1790, Talleyrand 
advocated the surrender of Church property to the State for a 
fixed yearly sum, he claimed for the curates a portion congrue of 
48/., and a proportionate increase in the stipends of vicars. 

By his able discharge of his important office, Talleyrand 
enormously increased his reputation. He received a special 
reward for his Report, and was recommended by the Assembly 
to the kindness of the King. To his credit, Louis hesitated, 
The Abbé did not fulfil his ideal of a Bishop. Mingling 
gallantry with philosophy, gambling with business, and pleasure 
with politics, he exceeded the large license which a lax age 
allowed to ecclesiastics. Courted by women like Mme. de 
Buffon or Mme. de Flahaut, consulted by financiers, lending 
his pen now to Calonne, now to Brienne, uniting the ardour of 
youth with the cool experience of age, Talleyrand had gained a 
reputation for everything but piety. Even his equipment of 
a privateer against the English could not be considered a pass- 
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port to Church preferment. He was passed by for Bishoprics 
and Archbishoprics. The Archbishopric of Bourges was dis- 
posed of, then the Bishopric of Nancy, then the Archbishopric 
of Lyons. At last the entreaties of his dying father prevailed. 
Louis XVI. conquered his reluctance. In 1788 the Bishopric 
of Autun was rendered vacant by the promotion of Mgr. de 
Marbeeuf to the archiepiscopal see of Lyons, Autun was one 
of the most desirable pieces of preferment in the Church, for it 
brought the holder into intimate connexion with the King, as 
the ‘ ministre de la feuille,’ or administrator of the Royal patron- 
age. The King, ‘bien informé des bonnes vies, meeurs, piété, 
doctrine, grande suffisance et des autres vertueuses et recom- 
mandables qualités qui sont en la personne du sieur Charles- 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord,’ &c., bestowed upon him the 
vacant Bishopric on the 2nd of November, 1788. He was 
consecrated on the 16th of January, 1789. 

The Pastoral Letter of the new Bishop is still extant. It is a 
skilful and graceful composition. He alludes to his grief at 
his father’s death, to his mother’s connexion with the diocese, 
to his having been, like most of his clergy, a pupil at St. Sulpice. 
He quotes St. Paul’s ‘“ Testis est mihi Deus quod sine inter- 
missione memoriam vestri facio.” Oui,’ he continues, ‘ souffrez 
cette expression, N. T. C. F. Vous étes devenus notre douce et 
unique occupation.” Talleyrand was enthroned at Autun on 
the 15th of March, 1789. He arrived in the Cathedral city on 
the eve of the election of the Deputies to the States-General. 
His clergy appointed him to represent the diocese, and their 
choice was admirably justified by the excellent address which 
he published to his constituents. No State-paper of the time 
shows a clearer insight into the requirements of the nation. 
Every suggestion is practical and practicable. Here in the 
germ are to be found the principal changes with which his 
name is associated—the abolition of privileges, equality of 
taxation, a national bank, a budget for religion. In clear, 
concise words he traces the necessary reforms which should 
occupy the attention of the States-General. He is in favour of 
equal justice, the institution of trial by jury, and the abolition 
of arbitrary powers of arrest; of an investigation into the 
national debt, the creation of a national bank, the formation of 
an intelligible system of public accounts ; of equality in taxation, 
and the conversion of all corvées, militia services, and similar 
charges, into taxes, so that burdens may be equalized; of the 
abolition of all internal Custom duties; of the suppression of 
all class privileges and the extinction of guild monopolies; of 
liberty of speech and of the press; and, finally, of an enquiry 
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into certain kinds of property, whether they have not ceased to 
be property because the objects for which they were created 
have ceased to exist, or have become prejudicial, and whether, 
under such circumstances, the nation may not resume them on 
payment of due compensation. Talleyrand only remained in 
his diocese one month. He never visited it again. But the 
incisiveness of his remarks, his hospitality, and his cook’s ‘ raie 
au beurre noir,’ long remained a tradition among his clergy. 

The address shows that Talleyrand belonged to the party 
of reform. Its proposals were not made in haste. In 
April 1787 he wrote to Choiseul-Gouffier, then Ambassador at 
Constantinople :— 


‘ Decentralization and no more privileges. This is the source of 
all happiness. There is nothing that provincial administration 
cannot do, and nothing can be done without it. At last, my friend, 
the people will count for something. If the King makes all the 
changes that are announced, his reign will be the most brilliant, 
and the most useful, of all our monarchs. I have no other thought 
in my head.’ 


Talleyrand knew that what France required was civil liberty 
guaranteed by political liberty. How was it to be attained ? 
Civil liberty was clearly understood. It meant the destruction 
of the privileges of the old régime, and of the barriers which 
closed the door of honour to the Third Estate; the abolition of 
class distinctions in taxation, and in the sanctions of the law ; the 
adoption of the programme put forward in Talleyrand’s address. 
But mere suppression of the feudal régime was not enough. 
Something must be put in its place. It was easy to destroy the 
old system; it was difficult to create the new. To proclaim 
the sovereignty of the people was one thing, to found it another. 
Of civil liberty every one had a definite practical perception. 
Of political liberty men had only vague, indeterminate ideas ; 
none had experience. It was a complete novelty. Its ideal to 
a Frenchman had hitherto meant a great king, just as its ideal 
to an Englishman meant representative institutions. The 
title-deeds of the French monarchy loaded the archives of the 
State, while those of the French nation were a few handfuls of 
dust. In the work of construction lay the true danger. No 
constitution existed. Numbers of moderate reformers, and 
among them Talleyrand, looked to the English and American 
constitutions as their ideals. Nicolas Bergasse, for instance, in 
his ‘ Lettre sur les Etats-Généraux,’ and Mounier, in his ‘Obser- 
vations sur les Ktats-Généraux de France,’ urged that the States- 
General should be converted into a permanent Parliament, con- 
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sisting of two Chambers, a House of Peers, and a Lower House 
elected by a popular representative system, and closely con- 
nected with the existing provincial administration. The great 
majority of French politicians demanded a written constitution 
instead of an unwritten arbitrary despotism. But no power 
existed to effect the change. The monarchy was only an 
imposing bugbear; the Government was an inert shapeless 
mass, without real force at its command ; bankrupt of credit, 
money, or respect, it could neither guide, nor repress, public 
opinion; the leadership of affairs drifted into the hands of 
theorists, who delighted to experiment in the political expres- 
sion of general principles. The result was, that on the dis- 
organization of the State was founded, not political liberty, but 
the tyranny of anarchy. 

Talleyrand quickly perceived the drift of public opinion, and 
it is possible that, had his advice been followed, it might have 
been directed into safe channels. The Third Estate demanded 
the fusion of the three Orders into one deliberative body, and 
the consequent extinction of the titles and privileges on which 
the distinctions of the Orders depended. Talleyrand, in private 
interviews with the Comte d’Artois, exposed to him the peril of 
the situation. He strenuously urged the King to dissolve the 
States-General at once, if necessary, and to assemble a new 
tepresentative body. His advice was rejected. Failing a 
dissolution, it was the part of political wisdom to accept the 
fusion of the three Orders, while there was still credit to be 
obtained by adopting the inevitable. By this course alone it 
was possible to retain the lead of the movement, to gain time, 
and to exercise a moderating influence over the Assembly. 
The King hesitated too long, and acted too late. He refused to 
dissolve the States-General; he ordered the Third Estate to 
separate. His command was disobeyed. The attack on the 
Bastille revealed the weakness of the Government; and the 
instrument of force passed wholly into the hands of the single, 
all-powerful National Assembly. Once more, and again con- 
trary to Talleyrand’s advice, the governing classes took a step of 
fatal folly which had not even the excuse of personal danger. 
Headed by the Comte d’Artois, the natural guardians of the 
State escaped abroad, haunted foreign courts in search of assist- 
ance, and jeoparded the lives of every aristocrat who remained 
behind. In the course of a few months the National Assembly, 
by its inexperience, its idealism, its presumption, and its 
blunders, proved itself to be incapable of government, and at 
the same time arrogated to itself the sovereignty which it 
attributed in theory to the people. Once more the Crown had, 
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and neglected, its opportunity. Before the spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas, it might, with some prospect of success, appeal 
to the nation against the arrogated authority of the Assembly. 
Like Mirabeau, Talleyrand hoped to save the King by making 
him a Constitutional Monarch. His ideal was satisfied in the 
government of Louis Philippe under the Charter. If the King 
had accepted accomplished changes, and if the Assembly had 
then proved irreconcilable, he would have had the nation on 
his side. He might have made France the judge, with a 
reasonable hope that, in the case of civil war, the National 
party would be the Royal party. The opportunity, once let 
slip, never returned, The progress of revolutionary events 
could no longer be checked. The prodigious force of the ideas 
propagated by the National Assembly compelled even Talley- 
rand himself to seek safety in flight. 

Of his own share in the work of the Constituent Assembly 
Talleyrand says little. But it was, in fact, immense. It was 
partly due to his decided action that the three Orders were 
merged. It was on his proposal that the powers of the 
members of the Assembly were declared to be unlimited. He 
was appointed one of the three secretaries to the Assembly on 
the 18th of August; on the 3lst he was nominated for the 
Presidency and received 228 votes. On the 15th of September 
he was appointed a member of the Constitutional Committee, 
and was partly responsible for the Rights of Man, and the 
Constitution. On the 26th of February, 1790, he was elected 
President. In the Assembly he spoke on several questions of 
State finance, opposing the issue of paper money, or the reduc- 
tion of interest on the National Debt, proposing the principles 
on which a National Bank should be founded, and advocating 
a decimal coinage. The address to the people of 1790, in 
which the labours of the National Assembly were summarised, 
was his suggestion and his work. He urged the recognition of 
the Jews as citizens. He desired to arrange the uniformity of 
weights and measures on an international basis, and advocated 
a meeting between the scientific men of both countries to 
arrange the unity. Finally, in his ‘ Report on Education’ (read 
September 10th, 11th, 19th, 1791), he published an epoch- 
making work on Public Instruction, which still forms the basis 
of the French Educational System.* In 





* In his ‘Memoirs’ Talleyrand mentions a number of learned men and as 

minent scholars whom he consulted in the preparation of this latter work. The 
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In all these transactions Talleyrand’s conduct is open to 
attack on the ground of political error, He scarcely can 
be charged with political crime. To endeavour to direct or 
moderate the movement of reform was at once wiser and more 
patriotic than to seek safety in flight. He had nothing to gain 
by throwing himself into the front rank of a movement whose 
future was uncertain. On the contrary, he risked everything— 
the favour of the Court, his bishopric, his family position, the 
splendid career which, as the world was then constituted, 
certainly lay at his feet. It is difficult to explain his conduct 
by any other reason than that he perceived the dangers of his 
country, and adopted what he believed to be the best means by 
which they could be averted. 

There still, however, remains Talleyrand’s attitude towards 
the Church. The principal measures, of which he must be 
treated as the author or supporter, related to three points—the 
property, the internal organization, and the Civil Constitution. 

In August 1789, tithes in the hands of ecclesiastical bodies 
had been abolished, as soon as other means were provided for 
the support of religious worship and of the clergy, for the 
relief of the poor, for the repair and reconstruction of churches 
and parsonage-houses, and for the eleemosynary and educational 
purposes to which they were at present applied. On the 10th 
of October, 1789, Talleyrand placed before the Assembly his 
plan for the alienation of ecclesiastical property. He laid 





enjoyed. The same spirit of depreciation attributed his political speeches to 
Chamfort, his financial reports to Panchaud, his diplomatic letters to La 
Besnarditre. It culminated in Méneval’s ‘ Napoléon et Marie Louise,’ where 
Talleyrand’s share in the Imperial despatches is limited to signing his name to 
the Emperor's drafts. The charge is as old as 1791. Pelter, in ‘Les Actes des 
Apétres,’ says of him :— 

‘Sans cesse on nous redit qu’il ne peut rien produire, 

Et que de ses discours il n’est que le lecteur.’ 


The tradition has been accepted by M. Thiers, who derived from La Besnarditre 
much of the material of his history. But it is incredible that a minister, who 
was indispensable to a series of governments for a period of forty years, should 
have been unable, or too indolent, to write his own speeches or frame his own 
reports. In the case of his diplomatic letters, and his ‘Memoir on the Colonies,’ 
the charge has been disproved by recent discoveries, If the Duc de Broglie’s 
statement in his note is correct, the passage in which Talleyrand goes out of his 
way to enumerate the men from whom he received assistance is elaborately false. 
Is it the opinion of the Editor that the ‘Memoirs’ are thus untrustworthy? It 
was a motto of Talleyrand’s life that a superior should do nothing that a 
subaltern could do for him. Such a practice laid him open to the claims which 
the vanity of inferiors might assert. The language in which he speaks of Des 
Renaudes implies that he was aware of the claims made by his chief-vicar. But 
unless the Duc de Broglie is in possession of private information, there is no 


trustworthy evidence that Talleyrand was not the real author of the ‘ Report on 
Education.’ 
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down the four following propositions :—(1) that ecclesiastical 
property differs from ordinary property, in that it is given for 
the discharge of public services, and not for the private advan- 
tage of individuals; (2) that the Nation, especially under the 
pressure of a financial crisis, has the power and the right to 
dispose of the property of ecclesiastical Corporations which it 
regards as noxious or useless; (3) that the Nation, as protector 
of the wills of pious Founders, has the power and the obligation 
to dispose of the revenues of all benefices which have ceased to 
be attached to duties; (4) that the Nation has the power and 
the duty to reduce all those incomes which are adjudged to be 
extravagant. In pursuance of these propositions, he moved, 
that the property of the Church should be delivered over to the 
Nation; that the debts of the clergy should be paid; that the 
Nation should guarantee to the clergy 4,000,000/. of annual 
revenue, free of taxes, to be subsequently reduced by the lapse 
of life-interests to from three to three and a quarter millions; 
and that the minimum stipends of curés and vicars should be 
respectively 48/. and 281, payable in four quarterly payments, 
exclusive of houses and gardens. Pension funds were also to 
be provided for aged or infirm clergy. 

The gross revenue of the Church was then estimated at six 
millions. The reduction to four millions, and subsequently to 
three and a quarter millions, was therefore very large. But the 
new income was to be certain ; it was free from taxes or costs of 
collection ; the debt of six millions, for which the benefices of 
the Church were mortgaged, was to be paid off. Above all, the 
position of the inferior clergy was raised to one of comfort. 
The reduction was, in great measure, effected by a diminution 
in the excessive incomes of the Bishops, by the suppression of 
fifty-three dioceses and of a multiplicity of offices which were 
without duties, or were held either by laymen or pluralists, and 
by the closing of the monasteries as the present occupants died 
out. Talleyrand proposed to sell the whole landed property of 
the Church, and to devote the proceeds to the extinction of the 
National Debt. How his policy was ruined by the reckless 
issue of the assignats, is well known. 

Talleyrand’s financial re-arrangements were embodied in that 
part of the new Ecclesiastical Constitution which reconstructed 
the interior organization of the Church. The existing system 
was strangely confused. The clergé de France were included 
in the sixteen ecclesiastical provinces which were represented 
in the General Assembly. But a large number of Dioceses lay 
outside this system, not represented in the Assembly, and 
making their own separate dons gratuits. Thus the provinces 
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of Cambrai and Besancon did not belong to the clergé de France, 
Cambrai had for suffragans the Belgian Bishops of Namur and 
Tonnai, and Besancon the Bishops of Basle and Lausanne. 
Corsica was a part of the French dominions; but three of its 
Bishops were under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa, and two under that of the Archbishop of Genoa. 
The Metropolitan of the Diocese of Strasbourg was the Arch- 
bishop of Maintz ; of Perpignan, the Archbishop of Tarragona ; 
of Metz, Toul, Verdun, St. Dié, and Nancy, the Archbishop of 
Trier. In the place of this involved and defective system, the 
Constitution of 1791 created eighty-three sees, conterminous with 
the eighty-three Departments, and the ten Archbishoprics of 
Paris, Rouen, Rheims, Besancon, Rennes, Bourges, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Aix,and Lyon. It re-arranged the episcopal revenues. 
Under the old system the see of Strasbourg had 16,000/. a year, 
and those of Paris and Cambrai, 80001; while the see of 
Valence and Troyes had 560/., that of Apt 3601, those of 
Vence and Digne 280/., and that of Bethléem (Nivernois) 40. 
Under the new system the Archbishop of Paris had 2000/. a 
year, and other Archbishops and Bishops enjoyed stipends 
varying from 800/. to 480/., according to the size and im- 
portance of their Dioceses. 

It is possible that these enermous changes might have been 
submitted to by the Gallican Church. But the Civil Constitu- 
tion proved an insuperable obstacle to her acceptance of the 
new system. The Assembly had despoiled the Church for the 
benefit of the Nation, deprived her of her property, subjected 
her to the common law, re-arranged her revenues and her con- 
stitution. It now went further. It was not content to establish 
the separate spheres of Church and State, or to preserve a 
Church which respected the law of the land. It endeavoured 
to found a new Church of citizen clergy who venerated the 
Revolution, and supported it as they had hitherto supported 
the Monarchy. Hitherto the Church had been Roman only 
through the bond of the common creed which attached her to 
the Papal City; she had been French and National by her 
property, her privileges, her interests. The action of the 
Assembly detached her from France, and threw her into the 
arms of Rome. 

The Assembly made no Concordat with the Pope, but devised 
its own scheme of nomination and institution to benefices. All 
vacancies were to be filled by election. Bishops were to be 
elected by the electoral body which chose the representatives of 
the Departmental Assemblies; curés were to be chosen by the 
electors who voted for the members of the District Assemblies. 
Every 
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Every Bishop or curé was to take an oath to be faithful to the 
Nation, the Law, and the King, and to uphold with all his 
power the constitution decreed by the Assembly and accepted 
by the King. If any one refused this oath, he was ejected from 
his benefice ; and if he persisted in the discharge of his duties, 
he was to be treated as a disturber of the public peace. 


* Vive cent fois la Nation! 
La mitre est & la pension, 
Et la froc & la ration ; 

Alleluia !’ 


The plan of the Assembly approximated the Gallican Church 
to the Presbyterian model. Talleyrand excuses his conduct by 
the plea that he feared the impossibility of restoring Episcopacy, 
if once the episcopal order was dispensed with. On December 28, 
1790, he was the first to take the oath to the Civil Constitution. 
Gobel, Bishop of Lydda, followed his example on the 2nd of 
January,1791. Six other Bishops submitted. The rest, to the 
number of more than one hundred and thirty, resisted, supported 
by almost all the chapters and five-sixths of the clergy. The 
Assembly was not deterred by the unanimity of the opposition. 
In Talleyrand it found its instrument. Assisted by the Bishops 
of Babylon and of Lydda,—the very names smack, as Sainte- 
Beuve has said, of a farce,—the Bishop of Autun, on the 24th of 
February, 1791, consecrated Expilly Bishop of Quimper, and 
Marolles Bishop of Soissons. The two Bishops, who had been 
elected under the new system, took the oath to the Civil Con- 
stitution. With the Bishops of Lydda and Babylon, they 
assisted in the consecration of the other elected Evéques Talley- 
randistes, or Constitutionnels, who emerged in rapid succession 
from the fabrique in the Rue St. Honoré. 

The consecration of the Constitutional Bishops was the last 
official act of Talleyrand as an ecclesiastic. It closed his career 
as a Churchman. He had resigned his see in February 1791, 
nearly three months before the arrival of the Brief of Pius VL, 
which suspended him from all his episcopal functions, and 
excommunicated him, if, within forty days, he did not return 
to his obedience. 

With the termination of Talleyrand’s career as an ecclesiastic 
commences his career as a diplomatist. Events moved with 
such rapidity, that even he could no longer anticipate their 
course. Anxious to leave the country, he gladly accepted a 
diplomatic mission to England. He remained in Sestes from 
January to March, from April to July 1792, and again in 
September 1792, till his expulsion in January 1794. 


In 
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In a man of Talleyrand’s facile morality, public and private, 
the discovery of consistency or principle is welcome, His 
views of foreign politics never changed throughout his diplo- 
matic career. Peace, commercial and industrial development, 
and a systematic alliance with England, were the objects of 
his diplomacy. These were his aims in 1792, in 1815, in 
1831. These were his instructions to General Andréossy, who 
was appointed Ambassador at London in 1802. The same 
points formed the substance of his advice to General Sebastiani, 
the Foreign Minister in 1830. They were principles of his 
early training and studies. Belonging, like Mirabeau, Panchaud, 
and Dupont de Nemours, to the party which was devoted to 
the new science of economics, he regarded peace and com- 
mercial prosperity as the panacea for social or political evils. 
So long as France and England were at war, French industries 
were crippled. He was from another direction predisposed 
in favour of England. Voltaire’s ‘Lettres Anglaises,’ and 
Montesquieu’s worship of the English Constitution, made him 
an Anglo-maniac. France needed allies. To an English alliance 
he looked for the revival not of the preponderance but of her 
legitimate influence, 

Always an advocate of peace, he was especially anxious at 
this juncture to prevent the outbreak of war. War in 1790 
might have been useful to the French monarchy; in 1792 it 
meant certain ruin. It was the object of Republicans to 
provoke, of Royalists to prevent, hostilities. In his valuable 
Memorial, written at this period on the political outlook, he 
urges that France must resign her dreams of European prepon- 
derance. Her happiness and wealth consisted in the develop- 
ment of her own dominions, not in the annexation of foreign 
territories. In his opinion, domestic liberty and foreign 
conquest were incompatible terms. | 

The Feuillant Ministry (Nov. 1791—March 1792) desired 
to maintain peace at all hazards. Talleyrand partially suc- 
ceeded in his mission, He bore a private letter from M. de 
Lessart to Lord Grenville: but he was not the accredited 
representative of France.* His want of official credentials, 
and his own reputation, proved obstacles to his complete success. 
He offered liberal terms to secure English neutrality. Morris, 
the American agent at Paris, says, that he proposed to cede 
Tobago, and to demolish the port of Cherbourg. But he was 
coldly received by the Government; at Court the Queen 





* The note (‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 165) is incorrect on this point. See ‘La 
Mission de Talleyrand & Londres, 1792. Avec Introduction et Notes,’ by 
G. Pallain. Paris, 1889. 
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turned her back upon him; in official circles he was treated as 
the intriguing agent of a political faction. In March the 
Feuillant Ministry fell ; MM. de Lessart and de Narbonne were 
dismissed ; Dumouriez became Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Talleyrand, who had returned to Paris, was again sent to London 
in April 1792, bearing a private letter from Louis XVI. to 
George III., with Chauvelin as Ambassador to act under his 
orders. His efforts to secure English neutrality so far succeeded, 
that England held aloof from the Coalition till November, when 
the Low Countries were overrun by the French troops, and 
when the Convention had announced its policy of propagandism 
in the internal affairs of European nations. 

In September 1792 Talleyrand was a third time in London, 
His passport was signed by Danton ‘ Laissez passer—Talleyrand 
allant a Londres par Nos Ordres,’ His mission, as he stated 
in his Petition to be allowed to return to France in 1795, was 
to prevent a rupture between France and England ; as stated 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ it was to secure the uniformity of weights and 
measures, In truth the mission was merely an excuse designed 
to cover his absence from France. It enabled him to plead 
the exigencies of the public service as the reason of his de- 

rture. Expelled from England under the Alien Bill in 

anuary 1794, he took refuge in America. On the motion 
of Marie-Joseph Chenier, he was allowed, in 1795, to return to 
the territory of the French Republic, and his name was erased 
from the list of Emigrés. 

Talleyrand reached Paris in September 1796. In July 1797, 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Directory. 
His tenure of the office was characterized by shameless venality. 
Neutral nations, or conquered states, paid tribute to the Direc- 
tory, and their Minister pursued the same system of pillage. 
To settle difficulties with Foreign Powers, ‘il faut de l’argent,’ as 
his agent told the American Envoys, ‘il faut beaucoup d'argent.’ 
On the other hand, his diplomatic negociations were also 
marked by consummate ability, To obtain the re-admission of 
France to the councils of Europe, while men like Barras or a 
Carnot were in power, seemed a hopeless task. But Talleyrand 
made the attempt, and partially succeeded. Peace was the 
object on which he insisted in his Memorial to the Directory. 
Every treaty, he said, contained in it the germs of a new war, 
so long as France maintained the attitude ofaggression. Every 
so-called peace was merely an armistice with Powers, who only 
waited for their opportunity of revenge. 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs, Talleyrand was brought into 
contact with Bonaparte. He had already convinced himself of 
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the instability and incapacity of the Directory, and already 
contemplated the eventual restoration of the Monarchy. But 
an intermediate step was necessary. When society cannot 
create governments, governments must create society. The 
rule of a despot seemed to Talleyrand the best restorative for 
the national health. On Bonaparte he founded his hopes. He 
ve a féte to celebrate the young victor’s conquests in Italy. 
He addressed him flattering letters, supplied him with papers 
relating to the Egyptian Expedition, and even lent him money 
without any security. The establishment of the Consulate was 
in a large measure due to his intrigues. The accumulation of 
special powers in the hands of the First Consul was his peculiar 
work. He suggested that Bonaparte alone should decide 
questions of foreign policy, and thus secured that he only 
should have the ear of the First Consul in foreign affairs. 

To make peace was Talleyrand’s first object. Bonaparte 
wrote letters to the English and Austrian Governments ex- 
tain his wish for a speedy termination of hostilities, 

alleyrand himself negociated and signed a treaty with Russia 
in 1801. Inthe same year Austria made peace at Lunéville ; 
the Convention of Mortefontaine with the United States 
terminated its differences with the French Republic; the 
Concordat reconciled the Government with the Church, and 
re-established religion. In 1802 the Peace of Amiens was 
signed with England. In connexion with this last treaty a 
characteristic story is told of Talleyrand. Difficulties had 
arisen and the signature of the peace was anxiously expected. 
It arrived at last. Talleyrand put it in his pocket, and with 
his usual impassible face called upon the First Consul. For 
an hour they discussed matters which it was important to 
conclude. Business ended, Talleyrand produced the signed 
Treaty. ‘Why did not you tell me of this at once?’ asked 
‘Bonaparte. ‘ Because,’ was the reply, ‘ you would have listened 
to nothing afterwards.’ 

In less than two years and a half, between November 9, 
1799, and March 25, 1802, France had emerged from the 
humiliations, into which the Directory had plunged her, into 
the position of the first Power in Europe. Up to this point 
Talleyrand was justified in the faith which he reposed in 
Bonaparte, But he had mistaken his man. He had not 
allowed for the ambition of the First Consul. His vanity, 
and his marvellous success, upset all calculations. Even when 
Bonaparte’s designs became patent, Talleyrand, true to his 

litical maxims, served him faithfully. He remained Foreign 

inister after Napoleon had converted the Consulate for life 
into 
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into a hereditary Empire. For the next eight years his career 
forms part of the general history of France. 

Talleyrand was Napoleon’s complement. The genius of the 
one and the good sense of the other fitted, as it were, together. 
The inventive resource, audacity, and impetuosity of Napoleon 
needed as a corrective the coolness, prudence, and deliberation 
of Talleyrand. The one possessed the genius of action, the 
other of council, The one projected schemes of the grandest 
scope, the other was careful to avoid all possible risk. The hot 
creative enterprise of the one was tempered by the cautious 
circumspection of the other. It is not surprising that Napoleon, 
in 1813, again offered Talleyrand the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs ; that, in 1814, he ejaculated, ‘Oh that Talleyrand were 
here!’ or that, during the Hundred Days, he should have 
repeatedly regretted the absence of Talleyrand as the man whose 
presence he most desired, and whose knowledge of Courts and 
Cabinets was most extensive and most accurate. Talleyrand 
appears, if the expression may be pardoned of such as a man, as 
‘the good angel’ of Napoleon. Though the instrument of the 
Emperor’s excess, he was always on the side of moderation. 
Peace had been the burden of his advice to the Monarchy in its 
decrepitude, to the Republic in its youthful strength, to the 
Emperor in the full tide of his success. What he had written 
in 1792 he had repeated in 1797 to the Directory, and carried 
into effect in 1801-2. The same note is struck in his important 
despatch from Strasbourg, dated Oct. 17, 1805. Peace is his 
advice three days after Austerlitz; it is still his dream at 
Warsaw in 1807. Napoleon’s visions of universal conquest 
were so opposed to Talleyrand’s advice, that the divergence led 
to the rupture between them that was never healed. The 
Emperor himself has recorded that ‘Talleyrand never ceased to 
repeat to me that I was mistaken respecting the energy of the 
nation ; that it would not continue to support me ; that I should 
live to see myself abandoned,’ 

In his ‘ Memoirs,’ Talleyrand attributes a very early date to 
the rupture. Up to 1807, however, the two men worked 
together in external harmony. After Austerlitz, Napoleon 
began his impolitic system of pulling down Governments, and 
replacing the rulers of European States with his brothers or his 
marshals. His wild schemes of universal conquest became 
every day less consistent with political sanity. His continual 
rejection of Talleyrand’s advice, and his brutal treatment of the 
Queen of Prussia, disgusted his Foreign Minister, who, in 1806, 
definitely determined to quit the Imperial service on the first 
opportunity. The decision was taken from the moment that 
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the Emperor proposed to destroy the Spanish House of Bourbon, 
and, after the Peace of Tilsit in 1807, Talleyrand resigned his 

lace. He was rewarded for his services by the title of Vice 
Grand-Elector of the Empire, and of Prince of Benevento. But 
from that time he stands more and more apart, convinced that 
Napoleon’s fine réle was played out, that he had outraged nations 
and sovereigns beyond endurance, and that he only made peace 
in order to prepare for new conquests. 

Henceforward Talleyrand became the object, first of Napoleon’s 
suspicions, and then of his dislike. On public occasions the 
Emperor gave way to his violent temper, charging Talleyrand 
with the murder of the Duc d’Enghien,* denouncing him for 
his venality, and demanding to know the amount which he had 
realized through bribes and speculations on the Stock Exchange. 
It has always been supposed that Napoleon’s suspicions were 
justified, and that Talleyrand was, in fact, plotting his downfall. 
In the ‘ Memoirs,’ Talleyrand incidentally meets the charge of 
treachery by endeavouring to show that Napoleon had no other 
enemy but himself. He insists upon the vanity, the restless 
ambition, the craving for the perpetual excitement of war, which 
mastered Napoleon in the later years of the Empire. He points 
to his fatal political blunders, his arrogance, his offensive lan- 
guage, his quarrelsome temper, his ridiculous boast, ‘1 am 
Charlemagne.’ He notices the folly of his brothers in their 
respective capitals, and the extravagant luxury and notorious 
immorality of the Bonaparte family,—a few years before, obscure, 
poor, and parsimonious,—which made them the laughing-stocks 
of their subjects. He shows that the fever of military conquest 
had passed away from France, leaving the nation exhausted by 
wars, irritated by the load of taxation, fretting against the con- 
scription, desiring a change of any kind, just as invalids wish 
to change their position in bed in the hope of obtaining relief. 
He illustrates this feeling by an anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington, who in 1813 stayed at the house of a curé on the 
frontier of France and Spain. ‘The Colossus,’ said the Abbé 
Juda, ‘has feet of clay. Attack it with vigour and resolution, 
and it will fall to pieces more readily than you expect.’ 
Talleyrand had grasped the situation sooner than the parish 
priest. ‘Tout cela finira par un Bourbon,’ he is reported to 
have said to Dalberg in 1811. When the expedition against 
Russia was projected, Talleyrand could almost predict to the 
day the downfall of Napoleon. 

The first instalment of the ‘Memoirs’ closes with the 








= To this charge Talleyrand has devoted a separate chapter, which has not yet 
appeared. 
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Restoration of 1814, and the Congress of Vienna. It is difficult 
to read the account which Talleyrand gives of the acceptance of 
Louis XVIII. without the suspicion that the author is scarcely 
trustworthy. It has been generally supposed that Talleyrand 
was in close communication with his uncle, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, who was Grand Almoner to the Comte d’Artois, that 
M. de Vitrolles was his secret agent, and that he arranged his 
own arrest at the Barriers, and was escorted by the Allies back 
to his hotel, where the next day arrived Count Nesselrode and 
the Czar. Whether he was faithful to Napoleon, or not, is a 
less important question, from Talleyrand’s point of view, than 
whether the course which he adopted was the best for France. 
Of this there can be little doubt. He exactly summed up the 
position in the sentence often attributed to him, ‘ Les Bourbons 
sont un principe ; tout le reste est un intrigue.’ By accepting 
the Bourbons, he placed France under the zgis of legitimacy, a 
principle which the Allies themselves had recognized, and which 
narrowly restricted their powers of weakening the country. 

Under Talleyrand’s influence the Senate, on the 2nd of April, 
1814, pronounced the overthrow of Napoleon, and the restoration 
of the Bourbons. Twenty-five years had sed since the 
Comte d’Artois and Talleyrand had parted in Paris, the one to 
escape from the Revolution, the other to direct its course. 
They met again, the one as Louis X VIIL., the other as President 
of the Provisory Government. What passed between them at 
the first meeting is curiously indicative of the King’s tact. He 
knew the weakness of Talleyrand, and played upon it, when he 
said: ‘Our houses date from the same period. My ancestors 
were cleverer than yours; if yours had been the cleverest, you 
would have said to me to-day, “ Take a chair close to me, and 
let us speak of our affairs.” As things are, it is I who say to 
you, “ Let us sit down and talk.”’ 

At the Congress of Vienna Talleyrand did splendid service 
to France. It was the second great scene of French history at 
which he was a principal actor. He was present at the States- 
General, which was the birth of the Revolution, and at the 
Congress of Vienna, which was its death. The Congress was, 
from one point of view, a great diplomatic pageant, of which 
Talleyrand was the hero, and his niece, the Duchesse de Dino, 
one of the heroines. [Illustrious visitors thronged the capital. 
The fétes which were held surpassed all other historical festivi- 
ties. At no previous Congress had ladies played so conspicuous 
a part. Here, especiaily, were the Duchesse de Dino and the 
Princesse de Lieven. Here also was Madame de Talleyrand, 
who daily justified Talleyrand’s axiom that a clever woman 
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compromises her husband, while a dull one only compromises 
herself. Here, also, was that Dame de |’Oratoire, the Baronne 
Krudener, the pietistic Pythoness of the Ange de la Paix, as the 
Parisians called the Czar. In his letters to Louis XVIIL., 
Talleyrand relates to the King every amusing incident, reveals 
the gallant adventures of the diplomatists, describes the dresses 
worn at the ‘Empire of Flora,’ paints the King of Prussia 
pursuing a black domino, the Emperor of Austria in a Hungarian 
dress, Maximilian of Bavaria in his Colonel’s uniform, the King 
of Denmark and Metternich chatting in an embrasure, the 
gigantic King of Wiirtemberg, disguised in a domino resplendent 
with gold, flirting with the Duchess of Oldenberg. In these 
famous letters Talleyrand is at pains to show Louis XVIII. that 
the Minister of the Directory has not lost the art of the courtier, 
and that, layman though he has become, he has not forgotten 
the playful irony which the Comte de Provence had enjoyed at 
the table of the Abbé de Périgord. This is his aim, and he 
succeeds without a trace of effort. 

Talleyrand’s ‘ wit and sarcasm,’ said Metternich, ‘ put all the 
laughers and thinkers on his side.’ He was as successful ‘at 
the Council-Board as in the salon. When the Congress opened, 
England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia were agreed that, though 
the Restored Monarchy could not be excluded, it must enter 
with hands bound, for the sake of form only, and in order to 
give validity to the resolutions of the Four Powers. In public 
much was said of the reconstruction of the moral order of 
Europe, of the regeneration of the political system, of a lasting 
peace founded on a balance of forces. But the secret pu 
of most of the plenipotentiaries was to divide the spoils of the 
vanquished, ‘Public law,’ said the Czar, ‘is European con- 
venience.’ Talleyrand entered, single-handed, a Congress com- 
posed of Powers unfriendly towards France, strictly allied 
among themselves, bent on maintaining their enemy in isolation. 
He left the Congress having saved France from further losses 
or humiliations, having broken up the Coalition, and having 
signed a secret treaty with England and Austria, which secured 
those Powers as his allies. When France was defeated and 
crushed, the Ministers of victorious potentates followed Talley- 
rand with the same deference, as if the nation which he repre- 
sented were still dictator of Europe. 

The first instalment of the ‘Memoirs closes with Talley- 
rand’s brilliant triumph at Vienna. Looking back on his 
public career, it is difficult to convict him of any great crimes, 
impossible to deny his eminent services. He was thoroughly 
unprincipled, if by that is understood a man who —— 
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believe in principles except as expedients. Rarely, if ever, 
influenced by the highest motives, he changed with the times, 
and on each occasion did what was best for the nation. His 
great offence was that he never shared the fate of those whose 
violence or weakness caused the changes which he was power- 
less to avert. He joined the Revolution, and, from that moment, 
was disposed of by events, which he was too facile, too prudent, 
and too indolent to oppose. But it must be remembered that he 
gained nothing by the Revolution. It opened to him no new 
avenue of future. On the contrary, it deprived him of advantages 
which he already possessed, and made him the architect of his 
own fortunes. As resolute as Richelieu in adhering to his 
purpose, as crafty as Mazarin in avoiding the necessity of taking 
a side, he possessed the fertility of resource which characterised 
the first, and the high birth in which the second was lacking. 
Gifted with a light keen-edged wit that knew no rival, bearing 
one of the noblest names in France, a Bishop at thirty-five, already 
marked out for civil employment, the political earthquake of 
1789 was very far from setting him on his feet, 

Talleyrand’s half-closed, observant eyes, his impassible 
features carved in stone, his expression of careless impertinence, 
indicate the character of a man, who had trained himself to. 
read human beings, to profit by circumstances, to seize rather 
than create opportunities, and who would never make a personal 
sacrifice to his own disadvantage. Witty without a heart, 
vicious without passion, talented without virtues, he was too 
indifferent to be capable of strong, concentrated, ambition. 
For the weaknesses of mankind he avowed his contempt with 
cynical frankness, Above all, he despised the falsehood which 
fails to deceive. Indifference sums up his moral character, just 
as practical good sense is the essential feature alike of his 
political career and of his literary or conversational style. The 
least romantic of men, he was inaccessible to the charm of poetry 
or to the grandeur of ideals. The philosophical theories of the 
Revolution were to him frothy bubbles, the mysticism of the Czar 
Alexander the wanderings of an unbalanced mind, the decla- 
mations of Napoleon the windy loquacity of ill-breeding. In 
style and thought, as well as in politics, he detests vagueness 
and disproportion, dislikes confusion of thought and inexactitude 
of language, despises bombast, is intolerant of exaggeration. It 
is the same practical sense and clearness of vision which enables 
him to seize the kernel of a situation or an idea, and to express 
them in a phrase or a word. 
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Art. VI.—1. Monumenta Germania Historica ab a.p. 500 ad 
1500 auspiciis Societatis aperiendis fontibus Rerum Germani- 
carum Medit 4ivi. Edidit G. H. Pertz. Hannover, 
1826-1888. 

2. The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce,D.C.L. Eighth 
Edition. London, 1870. 

3. Deutschland’s geistige, sittliche, und gesellige Zustiinde im 
Achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Karl Biedermann, 
Leipzig, 1854-1880. 

4, Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
Heinrich von Treitsche. Leipzig, 1879-1889. 


N one of his ‘ Conférences’ at the Sorbonne, M. Renan has 
discussed the question ‘What is a nation?’ with his 
wonted charm of diction. We do not think that he has quite 
satisfactorily answered it. He holds that neither race, nor 
language, nor religion can be accepted as the sole criterion of 
nationality. Unquestionably he is well founded in so holding. 
The facts are with him. But when he goes on to tell us that ‘a 
nation is a soul, a spiritual principle, a great solidarity consti- 
tuted by the sentiment of the sacrifices which have been made 
in the past, and which will be made, if necessary, in the future,’ 
his language is, doubtless, mystic and august and awe-inspiring 
—iepov Kail cepvov Kai Teparédes—but almost as nebulous as 
are the utterances of the Chorus in the Aristophanic Comedy. 
Nor does it add much solidity to our conceptions when he 
presents us, apologetically, indeed, with a metaphor, and 
declares that ‘the existence of a nation is a daily plébiscite, just 
as the existence of the individual is a perpetual affirmation of 
life’ ‘A daily plébiscite!’ Let us hope that whatever national 
existence may be, it is not that. Perhaps we may be helped to 
a true conception of nationality if we turn from the abstract to 
the concrete. It is worth while to have a true conception. 
The subject is of much practical importance. And, as M. Renan 
well observes, the error is just now very common of confounding 
races and nations ; of attributing to ethnographical and linguistic 
groups, a sovereignty analogous to that possessed by a people 
in the true sense of the term. Let us here confine ourselves to 
one example. Assuredly, at the present day, Germany is a 
nation. As assuredly, a century ago, it was not, What has 
made it one? That is the question which we will proceed to 
consider, 

To begin with the beginning. The Germans, as we all 
know, are an Aryan people. When or whence they came to the 
country where they now dwell, we do not know. But at the 
period 
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period when they first appear in history, we find them an agri- 
cultural and hunting tribe, established on both sides of the 
Rhine and Danube. Gradually, by a process with the causes 
of which we are imperfectly acquainted, while of its details we 
are wholly ignorant, the tribes coalesced into confederations, 
the chief of them being the Alemanni, the Saxons, and the 
Franks. Of these, the Franks were the most important. What 
we possess of the history of Germany between the third and 
sixth centuries of our era, is, in effect, their history. Two great 
events mark the close of this period; the conquest of the 
Alemanni by the great Frankish King Chlodwig, and the bap- 
tism of that monarch, with three thousand of his warriors, at 
Rheims, on Christmas Day, 496. Not until more than two 
centuries and a half later, were the Saxons subjected to the 
Frankish rule by Charles the Great, who, at the same time, 
compelled them to receive Christianity. It was this illustrious 
prince—in race, in language, in ideas, in tastes essentially 
Teutonic—who, carrying on the work of his father and grand- 
father, laid the foundations upon which, in our own time, the 
German Empire has been reared. Across the gulf of a thousand 
years which separates him from them, his countrymen of to-day 
reverence in this ‘ King of the Franks and the Lombards’ the 
soldier-statesman who first welded the Fatherland into a single 
whole. And when in the year 800, Rome, through her Bishop, 
chose him as her Emperor, the German King, invested with 
the majesty of the Czsars, stood forth as ‘the foremost man of 
all this world.’ 

The Empire which Charles the Great had built up was too 
loosely compacted to stand, when the strong hand of its creator 
was no longer present to sustain the edifice, The permanent 
conditions of nationality were wanting to it, as indeed Charles 
himself recognized, by his partition of his dominions between 
his three sons. Two of them died before him, leaving, in their 
claims, a fertile cause of quarrel for the next generation. Of 
the ‘ storms of sad ¢onfusion’ which occurred after his death in 
814, we need not speak here. ‘The kingdom of the Franks 
was very desolate,’ a contemporary annalist tells us, ‘and the 
unhappiness of men was multiplied.’ Twenty-nine years later 
his grandsons made a fresh partition of his territories by the 
Treaty of Verdun; Lewis taking the lands and tribes east of 
the Rhine, and becoming the first separate German King. It 
was a memorable instrument, this Treaty of Verdun; for, as 
Sir Francis Palgrave says, with substantial accuracy, ‘the 
history of modern Europe is an exposition of it.’ When another 
forty years had elapsed, the Karolingian Empire was again 
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united under Charles the Fat. But in three or four years it once 
more fell to pieces, and the kingdom of the true Teutonic 
Franks of the East was finally parted from the kingdom of the 
West Franks, which, after it had become thoroughly Latinized, 
and had cast off the Frankish speech and laws and royal house, 
was to keep alive the Frankish name, and to grow into France 
and the French nation. 

During the next half-century, the institutions of gy ore 
Germany disappeared ; and the country was completely feudal- 
ized when the Saxon Otto was crowned at Aachen in 936. 
Descended in the female line from the great Charles, and not 
unworthy of that high lineage, this able and ambitious prince 
sought to emulate the constructive work of his illustrious 
ancestor. He it was who first welded into closer unity the 
half-dozen tribes or tribal confederacies, subject to him as 
Rex Francorum or Rex Francorum Orientalium, for, as yet, 
they bore not the German name. And when in 962 he 
received the Imperial Crown from Pope John VIII, and set 
up again the Roman Empire—since its division, in 887, ‘in 
a kind of abeyance,’—men hailed in him the restorer of the 
power deemed by them, in Dante’s phrase, ‘ necessary for the 
welfare of the world.” The grand conception of an universal 
State, which the great medieval poet has drawn out in his 
*De Monarchia,’ dominated the minds of men. It was natural 
that the image of the majestic polity which had been the 
minister of God to them for good, bringing them out of the 
darkness of barbarism into the marvellous light of its civili- 
zation, should be enshrined in their reverence and _ affection. 
In another sense than that attached by Dante to the words, we 
may say, ‘Romanorum imperium de fonte nascitur pietatis.’ 
But apart from this august tradition, it appeared to them that, 
according to the very nature of things, the Christian family, 
as in the spiritual, so in the temporal order, should constitute 
one flock under one shepherd. That they judged the divinely 
appointed scheme for the world’s peace. Only realize it, they 
thought, and the earthly vicegerent of the Almighty King shall 


‘hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly Earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.’ * 





* In the Divine Office of the Western Church for Good Friday, the Sveaine 
suffrages, still found, though they are not now recited, keep alive the cherish 
memory of the Pax Romana :—‘ Oremus et pro christianissimo Imperatore nostro 
N. ut Deus et Dominus noster subditas illi faciat omnes barbaras nationes, ad 
nostram perpetuam pacem. Oremus. Flectamus genua. Levate. Omnipotens 
sempiterne lon. in cujus manu sunt omnes potestates et omnium jura regnorum, 
respice ad Romanum benignus Imperium, ut gentes qui in sua feritate confidunt, 
potentiw# tus dextera comprimantur.’ 
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We, with the wisdom easy of attainment after the event, see 
that the Roman Empire had served its hour in the world’s 
history, and could not be rebuilt: that its real heirs were the 
Roman Pontiffs themselves, not the Teutonic princes upon 
whom they sought to confer it: that the design of Otto, as 
of Charles before him, was, to quote the well-chosen words 
of Mr. Bryce, ‘a splendid anachronism ; a vain effort to stem 
the irresistible time current by men who fondly believed that 
they were breasting it, when it was hurrying them away, 
farther and farther, from the old order into a region of new 
thoughts, new feelings, new forms of life.’ Otto's revival of 
the Roman Empire, considered merely with reference to the 
high purpose consciously sought by him, was a ghastly failure. 
The use it really served was to preserve the Popedom by 
correcting the flagrant abuses and scandalous turpitudes which 
had defiled the Apostolic Chair. Thus—such is the irony of 
events—it rendered possible the enfranchisement of the Papacy 
from Imperial authority, which, begun by Hildebrand a cen- 
tury later, was practically completed in 1122, when the great 
question of investiture was at last settled by the Concordat 
of Worms, substantially in favour of the Church. 

But all this was hidden from the eyes of Otto the Great, 
when, on the 2nd day of February, 962, he received the Im- 
perial Crown in the Vatican Basilica. He imagined himself 
to be conferring the greatest benefit upon Germany by in- 
vesting her King with the incommunicable majesty of the 
Cesars. In truth, he was inflicting upon his country a curse 
which for eight hundred years prevented her from taking her 
true place in the world’s public order. The moment was 
critical in the history of Europe. Its nations were struggling 
into life. The ‘ new majesties of mighty states’ were assuming 
the forms—most rudimentary and inchoate, indeed—which 
they were to present in the modern world. Everywhere, 
except in Germany, the work of the next four centuries was 
to develop and consolidate them round the reigning houses, 
While unity and aggregation advanced in the rest of Europe, 
Germany remained amorphous and chaotic. France was gradu- 
ally formed round the house of Capet by a process of absorp- 
tion which grouped, round the isle of that name, the domains, 
first of the nearer and then of the more distant feudatories. 
In England, the constructive work of Cnut was carried 
forward by a long succession of puissant and sagacious monarchs, 
whose mission it was ‘to make our Britain whole within 
herself.’ Spain slowly shaped herself round the nucleus of the 
States that had sprung up as the tide of Saracen invasion receded 
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from the Iberian peninsula. But Germany still remained in 
feudal segregation, little more than a geographical expression ; 
not ‘a people yet, the ruler and the ruled.’ The effect of the 
revival of the Empire was greatly to weaken the authority of the 
Teutonic King. Nay, Mr. Bryce does not put the case too 
strongly when he tells us: ‘ The German kingdom broke down 
beneath the weight of the Roman Empire. To be universal 
sovereign Germany had sacrificed her own political existence, 
The necessity which their projects in Italy and disputes with 
the Pope laid the Emperors under of purchasing by concessions 
the support of their own princes; the ease with which in their 
absence the magnates could usurp, the difficulty which the 
monarch returning found in resuming the privileges of his 
Crown ; the temptations to revolt and.set up pretenders to the 
throne which the Holy See held out’ ;*—these were among the 
chief causes thwarting. the growth in Germany of that regal 
power, round which, in other European countries, the nations 
were constituted. To this should be added that, while in other 
countries the elective principle gave place to the hereditary in 
determining succession to the Crown, in Germany the choice of 
the Sovereign was in the hands of his principal vassals, whose 
suffrages had frequently to be purchased by sacrifices of his 
authority and augmentations of their own. The Golden Bull, 
promulgated by Charles IV. in 1356, to fix definitely the 
status and rights of the seven electoral oar, set the seal to 
the impotence of the German King. Goethe, in the second 
part of ‘ Faust,’ has summed up in two lines the privileges there 
granted, or rather confirmed, to those potentates :— 
‘Dann Steuer, Zins und Beth’, Leh’n und Geleit, und Zoll, 
Berg-Sals- und Miinzregal euch angehdren soll.’ 


Invested with these regalian rights, and bound to their feudal 
head by little more than nominal ties, the seven electors became 
virtually independent sovereigns. On the other hand, the 
German kings were exposed to the temptation, which few of 
them resisted, to use their imperial authority for the aggrandize- 
ment of their hereditary dominions. Hence the opposition 
shown to them by their subject princes wore, not unfrequently, 
an appearance of patriotism. The practical issue was, that at 
the close of the Middle Ages the German kingdom was virtually 
a confederation, most loosely knit together, of ‘ very many small 
States, governed by sovereigns who could neither remain at 
peace with each other, nor combine against a foreign enemy, 
under the nominal presidency of an Emperor, who had very 


* ‘Holy Roman “: p. 211. 
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little lawful authority, and could not exert what he had.’* This 
state of things is well described by /Eneas Sylvius in a letter 
to the Princes of Germany: ‘Nam quamvis Imperatorem et 
regem et dominum vestrum esse fateamini precario tamen ille 
imperare videtur; tantum ei paretis quantum vultis: vultis 
autem minimum.’ 

Such were the main causes which prevented Germany, in the 
Middle Ages, from becoming a nation. As those ages were 
expiring, the Emperor Maximilian, the real founder of the 
Austrian monarchy, endeavoured to revivify the Teutonic king- 
dom ; but little resulted from his efforts save the division of the 
country into ten Circles, and the addition of ‘Rex Germaniz’ 
to his style and titles. Then came the Reformation, which put 
an end to the religious unity of the German people, and in its 
train a series of civil conflicts, impoverishing, uncivilizing, de- 
humanizing, whereby the very idea of a common country seemed 
to be effaced from the popular mind. The Thirty Years’ War, in 
which the internecine strife culminated, was not only well-nigh 
fatal to commerce, to science, to art, to scholarship, and to litera- 
ture. It wiped out the German kingdom from the countries of 
Europe. It made an end even of the pretence of the Teutonic 
people to be an organic whole. Notable, however, in the midst 
of that barbarous conflict, is the prophetic anticipation of the new 
nationality, achieved in our own day, which came from one 
whose intellectual greatness is unquestionable, however enig- 
matical his character. Wallenstein had no sympathy whatever 
with what Melanchthon called ‘ the implacable enmities of rival 
theologians,’ ready to ruin their country for any stupid shib- 
boleth. Before his eyes there floated the vision of a powerful 
and united Germany, based upon religious equality and political 
freedom. He desired that as Catholics and Protestants served, 
side by side, in his armies, so they should take their place, side 
by side, in civil life, under a strong imperial rule, coercive of 
the petty tyrants who throve on religious intolerance and civil 
discord. But the time was not ripe for the realization of this 
idea. The moral soil in which it could germinate had not yet 
been prepared. That ‘open mind and clear understanding, 
which, as Schiller has observed, ‘raised Wallenstein above the 
religious prejudices of his time,’ but served to sharpen those 
prejudices against him, until the sword of the assassin cut him 
off. He received a prophet’s reward: the world’s customary 
recompense of those who are in advance of their age. 

The Treaty of Westphalia, by which, in 1648, the Thirty 
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Years’ War was brought to a close, practically confirmed and 
ratified the dissolution of the German kingdom. By giving to 
France and Sweden the right of guarantee, and to every petty 
German potentate the right to form, at pleasure, offensive and 
defensive alliances, it set the seal to the effacement of Germany 
from the catalogue of nations. The whole history of the 
country, up to that time, may be called one long conflict 
between unity and particularism ; between the centripetal and 
the centrifugal principles: between monarchy and aristocracy. 
It was to particularism, to the centrifugal principle, to ari- 
stocracy, that the victory fell. ‘The German kingdom was now 
converted, as Frederick the Great expressed it—exception may 
indeed be taken to his first adjective—into ‘an illustrious 
republic of princes with an elective head.’ And this elective 
head, although decorated with the highest sounding titles, 
‘Roman Kaiser,’ ‘ Augmenter of the Empire,’ ‘Lord of Chris- 
tendom,’ although clothed in the royal robes of the great 
Charles, and adorned with his imperial diadem, was a mere 
phantom of departed majesty, ‘a vice of kings.’ Each petty 
German prince was, practically, master in his own State, with 
the right to tax, to impose Custom duties, to stop exportation 
and importation of commodities, to coin money and to debase 
the coinage, to ruin his subjects in the endeavour to beggar his 
neighbours, or to sell them, like sheep appointed to be slain, for 
the armies of foreign potentates. And these rights most of 
them exercised to the full, neither fearing God nor regarding 
men. Their Diets, which in former times had afforded some 
check upon them, were now abolished, or converted into mere 
machines for registering their decrees. An appeal to the 
justice of the Reich was rendered, in practice, almost im- 
possible by the stipulations (Wahlcapitulationen) which the 
electors compelled the Kaiser to accept as a condition precedent 
to his election. Add to this, that in tastes, ideas, habits, nay, 
even in speech, the rulers of Germany—the same must be said 
of the nobles—had ceased to be German. And this denation- 
alization of ‘the tone-giving classes’ had largely infected even 
the burghers, and had produced a most disastrous degradation 
of domestic life, the immemorial glory and strength of the 
country. Louis XIV. was the type of manhood to which all 
eyes were admiringly turned. Before he had been long on the 
throne, many of the German princes became his pensioners. 
There were few of them who did not set before themselves as a 
model this ‘Grand Monarque’—great only in the sense indi- ~ 
cated by a phrase of Mr. Carlyle, for ‘ more transcendent king 
of gluttonous flunkies seldom trod this lower earth’—and 
imitate, 
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imitate, however awkwardly, his personal deportment and his 
private vices, his tyrannical oppression of his subjects, and his 
shameless perfidy towards his neighbours, Exceptions, indeed, 
there were: the great Elector of Brandenburg is earns 
among them. But such was the dominant tone of the German 
Courts, and there were scores of them, fastened like vampires 
upon the prostrate body of Deutschland. At the beginning of 
the last century, Germany was divided into some three hundred 
sovereign territories, of which at least eighty were not more 
than ten or twelve miles in extent. 


‘ A map of our Fatherland as it then existed, writes Biedermann, 
‘exhibits the most variegated mixture imaginable of colours and 
ground lines. It is not merely that the number of sovereign States 
—ten times the present number—produced a picture of dismember- 
ment in comparison of which the map of contemporary Germany 
seems uniform. It is not merely that the disproportions between the 
greatest and the smallest of these sovereign States were incomparably 
more numerous and more glaring. What specially enhanced the 
administrative and economic disadvantages of such a multiplicity of 
States ( Vielstaaterei) was this: that even those territories which con- 
stituted a political whole were geographically severed, and conse- 
quently disunited in respect of administrative and commercial inter- 
course. And this, too, in many instances, in the oddest way, by the 
intrusion of other territories or bits of territories, as though some 
mischievous policy had purposely laboured to dislocate and entangle 
its relations in the most unnatural manner.’* 


Such was Germany at the beginning of the last century. How 
has it become the Germany that now it is? What has evolved 
cosmos out of that chaos? What is the creative power which 
moving upon the face of that abyss has dispelled the darkness 
and constructed a rational world from inanity and vacuity ? 
‘Spiritus Domini ferebatur super aquas.’ It is ever the au- 
thentic account of the plastic process. The true word is spirit 
and life. The primordial fount of being is that Logos, In- 
tellectus, Vernunft, Reason, which is, in the strictest sense, 
Divine. This it is that has built up the great Teutonic nation. 
The political unity, so recently wrought with blood and iron, 
is but the symbol and the pledge of the intellectual, the moral, 
the spiritual unity achieved by thought. It is the outward 
visible sign of the national consciousness which has been 
called into existence by an illustrious succession of thinkers 
from the days of Leibnitz to our own day. We will proceed to 





* Vol.i.p.4. We are indebted to this most erudite and complete work for 
many \ sees le hints and suggestions, in addition to the remarks directly cited 
from it. 
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indicate in the briefest outline—that alone is possible within 
our present limits—and as if by a few strokes of a pencil, how 
their work was done. 

These thinkers may be divided into poets and philosophers. 
But, in truth, the division is superficial. Every great philo- 
sopher, though ‘lacking the accomplishment of verse,’ is, in 
the proper meaning of the word, a poet. Every great poet is, 
consciously or unconsciously, a philosopher. Both are creators, 
because they are seers, endowed with ‘the vision and the 
faculty divine.’ They speak that they do know: they testify 
that they have seen. By them, in the long run, are moulded 
the thoughts of the great mass of men, who neither know nor 
see; the thoughts and the actions in which those thoughts 
are manifested. Foremost in the august line of these Teutonic 
prophets is Leibnitz, In that dark hour, at which we have 
just glanced, when the very idea of the Fatherland seemed to 
have fallen into dissolution, he it is who lifts 


‘from out the dust 
A voice as unto Him that hears.’ 


We usually think of the author of the ‘Nouveaux Essais,’ 
the ‘ Theodicy,’ the ‘Monadology,’ as a great metaphysician. 
The title belongs by justest right to that illustrious witness 
for supersensuous truth in an age when its light seemed almost 
quenched, But, as is abundantly evident from the edition 
of his works which we owe to the industrious devotion of Herr 
Klopp, Leibnitz possessed the keenest eye for public affairs, 
and was inspired by the most anxious solicitude for the 
interests of his country. From his first brochure on the 
succession to the Polish Crown, written in 1667, to his death 
in 1716, no event in any way seriously affecting Germany is 
left unnoticed by him. In letters and memorials addressed 
to the Emperor and the various Teutonic princes, in appeals 
(Ermahnungen) to his countrymen, he laments the national 
impotence and indicates its causes. The remedy which sug- 
gested itself to his mind was the restoration of the Empire, 
as an effective power, upon the old basis of religious unity. 
The project was chimerical. That was not the foundation 
whereon the German nation was to be built up. But his 
schemes for economical reform, for a revival of manufactures 
and commerce, for the cultivation of the German language, 
were not chimerical. They were to be realized in due time, 
although it was not his time. He died without even a Pisgah- 
vision of the land that was still very far off, a united and 
powerful Deutschland. : 

t 
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It was as shaped by the hands of a very much smaller man 
that the philosophy of this great thinker worked upon the 
German mind. ibnitz dwelt in heights far above and out 
of the sight of the multitude. Wolff took as much as he could 
use of his master’s doctrine, and embodied it in text-books, 
and made it current coin. His work seemed considerable to 
the most considerable among his contemporaries. Voltaire 
reckoned him ‘Germany’s master in the art of thinking,’ 
Mirabeau called him ‘the Father of sound philosophy ; the 
man whose influence in Germany has been greatest, and most 
beneficial to the human mind.’ A far better judge, writing 
in a later generation, expressed the truth about him more 
exactly. ‘Wolff, said Hegel, ‘was the schoolmaster of 
Germany.’ We may notice here two particulars concerning 
his teaching. The first is, that in his doctrine of the autonomy 
of morality—its independence of all religious systems—he 
exercised the happiest influence over an age sick of theo- 
logical controversies, while, at the same time, he anticipated 
one of the most valuable parts of the Kantian philosophy. 
Again, indifferent as he was to the political miseries of Germany, 
he rendered a true service to his country by his use and 
recommendation of the German tongue, for which he claimed, 
not unreasonably, the merit of being admirably adapted to 
metaphysical needs. There can be no doubt that he con- 
tributed much to its greater culture and more general employ- 
ment. We ought to add, perhaps, that if any readers to whom 
Wolff has hitherto been a mere name, or the echo of a name, 
should be tempted by these commendations into the perusal 
of his writings, they will, probably, be disappointed by them. 
Even his ‘ Reasonable Thoughts ( Verniinftige Gedanken) con- 
cerning God, the Soul of Man, and Things in general,’ which 
his own age esteemed treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
must seem very poor stuff to us, who have learnt of Kant and 
Hegel and Fichte and Schelling. But we must remember that 
those to whom Wolff prophesied needed to be taught as 
children. The work of his life—he died in 1764, in his sixty- 
fifth year—was to prepare the way for the generation that should 
come after, a generation capable of listening to, of appreciating, 
the teachers of the Aufklirung. 

Contemporary with the philosopher Wolff was the poet 
Gottsched, now, Mr. Carlyle truly says, ‘ become a name sig- 
nifying Pedantry, Stupidity, Learned Inanity, and the worship 
of coloured water to every German mind.’ But, like Wolff, he 
must be judged by the standard, not of ‘now’ but of ‘then.’ 
Gottsched’s great project—to create a German national literature 
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—was a ridiculous failure. The idea which underlay it was 
true and just. Biedermann well notes as the true significance 
of Gottsched this, that he marks ‘a peculiar development of 
German national life; the concentration of all the activity and 
of all the interests of the more highly endowed Teutonic 
intellects upon literature, which, so to speak, absorbed in itself 
the whole being and action and thought and feeling of the 
nation, and dissolved it into an ideal atmosphere, while the 
proper national life, in the region of actuality, dragged itself 
along, moribund and colourless and despised.’ * That German 
Society (die Deutsche Gesellschaft) of which he was the 
founder and head, and through which he exercised his literary 
dictatorship, undoubtedly did much for the improvement of the 
German tongue and for its wider employment both in poetry 
and prose. And void of enduring value as Gottsched’s pro- 
ductions are, at all events they served to place the idea of a 
national literature before the mind of his countrymen. To him, 
therefore, rightly belongs a place, if a humble one, among the 
Makers of Germany. 

What Gottsched promised, Lessing fulfilled. He has been 
called—we forget by whom—the Liberator of Germany, and the 
appellation is merited. It is true that he was but one out of 
many who, in the age of Frederick the Great, carried on the 
intellectual evolution which was to issue in the establishment of 
definitely German schools of thought and literature. But of the 
others— 

‘Only a fading verbal memory, 
An empty name in writ, is left behind.’ 


Who now so much as looks into Gellert, Gleim, Abbt? 
Even Klopstock, whose fame once filled Germany—‘ another 
Milton,’ was his admirers’ estimate of him, and apparently his 
own too—reposes, undisturbed, on the topmost shelves of 
libraries ‘ among the dull of ancient days,’ But his countrymen 
owe him a real debt. He did much to awaken among them a 
taste for an appreciation of Nature. Moreover, he was a 
fervent preacher of patriotism: a vague patriotism, indeed, as 
Madame de Staél truly judged; but still a living and life- 
giving patriotism. Schiller speaks of him as ‘der Abgott der 
Jugend, the god of young men’s idolatry. The young men of 
Germany have now put him away, with the other childish 
things of their country’s literary infancy. His once so famous 
*‘ Messias’ is as dead as Mr. Robert Montgomery’s once so famous 
‘Satan.’ 





* Vol. ii. p. 481. E 
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Far otherwise is it with Lessing. His is the immortality 
which Ennius predicted for himself: ‘volito, vivu’ per ora 
virum.’ Born in 1727 and dying in 1780, he alone, Bieder- 
mann judges, formed an unprejudiced and living apprehension 
of the characteristics of his age, the age of Frederick the Great. 
And the reason, Biedermann well adds, is that in him there was 
something of the intellectual constitution of the famous King ; 
that ‘crowned reality’ among so many phantasms of monar- 
chical rule. No one has better described the condition of 
Germany a century ago than he, in a letter written in 1769: 
‘We Germans are not, as yet, a nation. I do not speak of 
political constitution, but of moral character. Nay, one might 
say that the special characteristic of the German is not to have 
any characteristics of his own.’ What he did for German 
literature is a twice-told tale known to every schoolboy. But it 
is pathetically interesting to note how largely unconscious he 
was of the nationalizing tendency of his work. He formally 
disclaims the quality of patriotism. It seems to him but ‘an 
heroic weakness’ with which he would gladly dispense. No 
wonder. For how in the sunk, weakened, parcelled Germany 
of his time could he recognize his country? But we, looking at 
his activity from our present point of view, can discern how much 
he contributed to build up that intellectual unity of Germany 
which is the basis of her nationality. He was the forerunner, 
the pioneer of the age of Goethe. Mr. Sime very judiciously 
observes— 

‘But for him, the classical period would have been impossible. 
By his dramas, his incessant criticism, his controversies in literature, 
art, and theology, he awakened in the national mind a spirit of 
genuine freedom, a thirst for intellectual achievement of enduring 
excellence. He cleared and ploughed the soil on which his successors 
cast their fruitful seed. . . . But to assert that he was a revolutionary 
force is to disclose only half the truth ; the other and more important 
half is that in destroying he incessantly sought to build up. His 
negative conclusions were always accompanied by positive results. 
. . - Here we are at the true source of Lessing’s greatness; for 
these two tendencies—the tendency toward revolution, the tendency 
towards reconstruction—are the deepest impulses of the modern 
world. In no single man were they ever more harmoniously com- 
bined. And they were combined in association with an intellect of 
splendid strength and flexibility.’ * 


Majora canamus. We now come to a far greater name; 
the greatest in German literature; the greatest in the world’s 
literature since Shakspeare. To Goethe, as to Lessing, 





* ‘Life of Lessing,’ vol. ii. pp. 347-9. Bs 
patriotism, 
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patriotism, in the ordinary sense of the word, cannot be truly 
attributed. And for the same reason. For him, as for Lessing, 
the object of patriotism did not exist. Could he possibly 
discover it in that moribund survival from the Middle Ages, the 
Holy Roman Empire, whose impending dissolution was clear to 
his seeing eyes?* Even so early as 1772 we find him, with his 
usual loyalty to fact, protesting against any effort to revive a 
sentiment dead, as he judged, and incapable of resurrection. 
And in words which recall the verses of Ovid, perhaps 
unconsciously in his mind, 
‘Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus squor, 
Ut volucri toto quidquid in orbe patet,’ 


he goes on to declare that he could find his country anywhere. 
Yet the year before these words were written, Goethe had 
begun his great constructive work by the publication of ‘ Gitz 
von Berlichingen,—‘ein viiterlandisches Stoff,’ Biedermann 
happily calls it, a true bit of German work, indicating to his 
countrymen what their real treasures were, and what they could 
achieve when they had decisively rejected the yoke of French 
‘taste.’ It was a worthy initiation of his long career of literary 
activity, which from first to last was a work of enfranchisement 
—‘no one,’ he testified of himself, ‘can read me without 
acquiring a certain inward liberty,—and which was to bestow 
upon the German people a true spiritual Fatherland in his 
writings. Consciousness of itself, and confidence in itself, were 
his gifts to the Teutonic mind. 

It is his illustrious friend and fellow-worker, Schiller, who is 
commonly called ‘the national poet.’ And with reason; for, 
more than Goethe, he expressed Teutonic aspirations and 
formed Teutonic ideals. He interpreted the German spirit to 
itself, giving opulent expression to the stirrings of the national 
life, but half unconsciously, after the manner of poets, who, 
according to the Platonic dictum, ‘ utter great and wise things 
which they themselves do not understand.’ It is notable that in 
a letter to Koerner, in 1787, he expressly declared his want of 
sympathy with patriotism as the ancient Greeks and Romans 
understood it. ‘A mere fragment of humanity, arbitrarily 
determined,’ appeared to him ‘an inadequate object of en- 
thusiasm, except as a condition of the progress of the species.’ 
Of course, when these words were written, he was largely under 
the influence of Rousseau’s spurious cosmopolitanism; an 





* It is hardly necessary to refer to Frosch’s song in ‘ Faust :’— 
‘Das liebe heil’ge Rém’sche Reich 
Wie hialt’s nur noch zusammen ?’ 
influence 
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influence soon to give way to the nobler inspiration of Goethe 
and Kant. But, national poet as he was, he appears to have 
been unable to picture to himself Germany as a nation. 


‘Zur Nation euch zu bilden, Ihr hofft es Deutscher vergebens. 
Bildet, Ihr kénnt es dafiir, freier zu Menschen euch aus.’ 


Such was the best counsel which he had to offer to his 
countrymen. It was the best that the times allowed. Schiller 
died in 1805, on the eve of the battle of Jena. How should he 
have dreamed of the new German Empire that was to rise after 
Sedan? But that intellectual emancipation, which he fervently 
and effectually preached, was the first step towards political 
freedom. And after all, political freedom is not so much an 
end as a means; its highest office to assure and guarantee 
individual liberty; to permit the full development of per- 
sonality ; or, in the wise words of Spinosa, ‘to enable men to 
develop, in security, both soul and body, and to make free use 
of their reason.’ 

Schiller owed what was purest and loftiest in his teaching to 
Kant, In a noteworthy letter, written in 1794, he expresses 
the liveliest gratitude for the kindly light with which the 
aged philosopher had illumined his path ; ‘gratitude bound- 
less and imperishable as the gift.’ The moral instructor of 
Schiller, the direct inspirer of the passion for truth and justice, 
which burns in every one of the poet's pages, was the abstruse 
thinker of Kénigsberg, whose ethical doctrines obtained, through 
him, the widest currency among the German people.* The 
Kantian philosophy is so large a subject that we hesitate even 
to glance at it here. Still, our purpose requires that we should 
note, however briefly, the practical effect produced by it upon 
the Teutonic mind. Germany, like the rest of the civilized 
world, had been profoundly affected by the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, and by the Rousseauan philosophy, of 
which the Revolution was, to a large extent, the expression. 
One result of that philosophy was its subversion of morality. 
It is a saying of Aristotle, that ‘a vicious man can repeat 
fine phrases about virtue. Never was the saying more 
strikingly illustrated than by the Revolutionary sages and 
heroes. They were, like Joseph Surface, men of sentiment. 
The moral law had, for them, evaporated into a sentimentality 
which was, in fact, egotism clad in tawdry rhetoric. For 
duty they substituted agreeable feeling: for self-abnegation, 





* ‘Und schon erhob sich der junge Dichter, dem bestimmt war dereinst die 
Ideen der Kantischen Ethik in den weitesten Kreisen der Nation zu verbreiten.’ 
(Treitschke, vol. i. p. 100.) 
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the sacrifice of others: for inward discipline, outward mecha- 
nism. Such, in the domain of ethics, was the outcome of the 
Rousseauan philosophy: a miserable abortion of morality in 
which the idea of obligation had neither place nor meaning. 
And Germany was deeply infected by it, when Kant—the little, 
feeble, old Professor—rose up to stay the plague and to work the 
moral healing of his country. The age specially prided itself 
upon being rational. To Reason was its ultimate appeal upon all 
subjects, human and divine, Kant took it at its word. It had 
appealed to Reason. To Reason should it go. The faculty of 
Reason he subjects to the critical method, and seeks to determine 
its real province and true functions. The issue of his ‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason’ is, in a certain sense, destructive. It makes 
an end of the license alike of affirmation and denial, in which 
the dominant philosophy had so profusely indulged. Meta- 
physic is, for Kant, the science of the limits of human reason. 
Those limits he holds to be impassably fixed by phenomena. 
Beyond the bounds of experience he warns us not to venture 
with the faculty of pure reason. To cite his extremely striking 
metaphor: ‘ The dove, which has to combat the resistance of 
the atmosphere, might fancy that it would easily fly higher if 
it moved in airless space. But no: there its wings would 
decline their office ; and it would fall.’ So far his philosophy 
is purely negative, or, rather, critical, its conclusion being a 
‘non liquet.’ But what he takes away with the Pure Reason, he 
proposes to restore with the Practical Reason. On the ruins of 
ontology he founds the certitude and the sovereignty of the 
moral law. ‘Man, limited strictly as a cognitive being (ein 
erkennendes Wesen) to the circle of the world of sense, reaches, 
as an agent (ein handelndes Wesen), far beyond: nay, makes 
proof of his higher nature just in this, that he erects himself 
absolutely above the world of sense. Therein consists his 
freedom or autonomy. Therein resides his dignity as man.’ 
That is the theme of the ‘Critique of the Practical Reason’ 
and the very kernel of the Kantian philosophy: not a mere 
excrescence upon it, as is often foolishly supposed or perversely 
maintained. Knowledge is not, for Kant, man’s only or man’s 
highest attribute. He subordinates the theoretical to the prac- 
tical reason, and thereby accomplishes as great a revolution in 
the intellectual world as Copernicus had accomplished in the 
physical, It was a revolution of the highest practical signifi- 
cance and actual importance, in the history of the German 
people. Too long had the Teutonic intellect held aloof from 
the active interests of life, fast bound in abstract enquiries 
and vain speculations as Merlin in the hollow oak, ‘and lost 

to 
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to life and use and name and fame.’ It was Kant who broke 
the spell by preaching that the will is superior to the under- 
standing, that practice is higher than theory. His moral philo- 
sophy may be summed up in the one word which he found 
well-nigh forgotten—Duty. The only thing in the world, he 
declares, which possesses an absolute value, is a ‘good will.’ 
And a good will he explains as a will which subordinates every- 
thing to Duty—‘a will entirely determined by the moral 
law.’ In the Categorical Imperative, ‘Thou oughtest,’ he finds 
the key to ‘the burden and the mystery of all this unintel- 
ligible world.’ His doctrine came at an opportune moment, 
and soon won acceptance from the higher intelligence of Ger- 
many. When in 1788 Jean Paul Richter wrote, ‘ Kant’s 
ethical teaching is not only a light of the world, it is, by 
itself, a whole celestial system,’ he expressed the well-nigh 
universal feeling of the intellectual leaders of his country. 
Goethe, indeed, never gave his formal adhesion to the Kantian 
doctrine. But in his own dictum-—uttered, as it were, in spite 
of himself—‘It is only with renunciation (Entsagung) that 
life, properly speaking, can be said to begin,’ is the root of 
the matter. Asceticism, not Hedonism, is the very foundation 
of morality. Annihilation of self (Selbst-tédtung), as the saints 
and sages of all time have recognized, is the beginning and 
end of ethics. This is that death unto sin and new birth 
unto righteousness, that crucifixion of the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts, that putting off of the old man and putting 
on of the new, which, however differing the dialects wherein 
it is preached, is the essence of all religions—‘ Multz terricolis 

linguz, ceelestibus una.’ 
It is not easy to overrate the salutary influence exercised by 
Kant’s teaching upon the national life of his country. The 
moral law, as he himself declared, makes men to be ‘ unius 
moris in domo’: it is an instrument of unity, a bond of fellow- 
ship, a constitutive principle, while eudaimonism is destructive 
and dissolvent. It was a generation, formed on the Kantian 
teaching, who founded the Tugenbund, and who, in 1813, 
marched, under the banner of Prussia, to free their country 
from the French yoke. ‘ Without Kant,’ says Treitschke, ‘ there 
would have been no war of liberation. All the actions, all the 
thoughts of the Prussian warriors who fell in that conflict, were 
grounded, whether they knew it or not, upon the severe morality 
of Kant.’ Vivified by his teaching, his country has risen from 
the dead, and has claimed her rightful position in the 
European public order. To him must be-conceded the first 
place among the Makers of Germany, as the effective preacher 
of 
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of that righteousness which exalteth a nation by knitting it into 
an ethical unity, a moral solidarity. 

There is another philosopher to whom must be assigned a 
high place in that illustrious band; a place second, indeed, to 
Kant’s, but second only to his. As Kant wrought the moral 
unity of his country, as Goethe and Schiller wrought her 
intellectual unity, so to Hegel must the praise be given of 
formulating the doctrine which is the bond of her political 
unity. Hegel accounts of the State as being in the moral order 
what Nature is in the physical. Like nature, it is necessary and 
divine ; a form of Reason or of the Idea, realizing itself as Will. 
It is the Supreme Right, over against individuals, whose first 
duty is to be members of it. And in it only does individual 
right become valid. That is the idea of the State in itself; 
its foundation not the consent of its subjects, not contract, not 
cunningly devised constitutions, but necessity issuing from the 
reason of things. Its form is a matter of historical evolution. 
Of this, monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, in the old meaning 
of the words, are past stages, really dead, and, where they exist, 
but cumbering the ground. The true form which the State 
assumes, by necessary deduction, is the form of constitutional 
monarchy, wherein what is best in the older forms is preserved 
and embodied ; the King representing the monarchical principle, 
the great Councils and high functionaries the aristocratic, and 
the Legislature the democratic. In the hereditary ruler, the State 
is personified. He, not ‘the people,’ is the true sovereign. It 
is for him to decide questions of peace and war. With him is 
the supreme military command and the conduct of foreign 
affairs. He appoints and dismisses the ministers through whom 
he acts. With local self-government he interferes very little 
except to protect and vindicate it. And local self-government 
should be on the largest possible scale, for in it, and not in so- 
called Parliamentary government, civil freedom really resides. 
A Parliament is not a governing body, but an advising, a 
legislative body ; a means of publicity and therefore of control, 
acting efficaciously upon the depositaries of power, affording a 
regular means for the expression of popular sentiment, a safety 
valve for the hindrance of popular risings, insurrections, revolu- 
tions, which wreck the State; a necessary factor in public life, 
without which the masses would remain atomistic, inorganic, a 
thing contrary to the idea of the political organism. But, 
in Parliament, not merely, nor chiefly, individuals, numbers, but 
rather interests, classes, should be represented. The Upper 
House represents real property and historical traditions; the 
Lower, commerce and trade, manufactures and agriculture, and 
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all the changing and transitory elements of the national life. 
The State is not composed of isolated, unrelated human units, 
but of organs. Itis an organism, constituted by smaller organisms, 
such as counties, corporations, municipalities, universities, not 
an arbitrary juxtaposition of molecules. Universal suffrage, or the 
right of each adult male to an equal share in the election of the 
Lower House, is an abstract and a false conception, disastrous 
in practice. The electoral franchise is a privilege, conferred 
only on those who fulfil certain conditions of age and fortune, 
or who have discharged certain public functions, and have given 
-proofs of political capacity. Such is Hegel’s solution of the 
problem of the modern State. It will be seen that his ideal 
was pretty nearly represented, in fact, by the English Constitu- 
tion, as it existed before the authority of the Crown had been 
annihilated, the House of Lords reduced to the shadow of a 
great name, the House of Commons turned into an auction- 
mart, where contending parties bid against one another for 
place and power, trading upon the passions and prejudices of a 
populace incapable of understanding even the rudiments of the 
questions whereof it has been constituted supreme arbiter. 

The real Makers of Germany, then, are the philosophers and 
poets at whom we have briefly glanced, and the smaller men 
who sat at their feet and disseminated their teaching. With 
Leibnitz the line of ‘ light and leading’ begins. In Lessing we 
salute the first German classic. Goethe and Schiller create a 
literature which is the common heritage and priceless treasure 
of the Fatherland, binding it in intellectual solidarity. Kant 
establishes the ethical unity of his country upon the adaman- 
tine foundation of the transcendental morality. Hegel supplies 
the cohesive doctrine of political science, and exhibits the type 
of the State in which the men of action were to complete the 
unifying work of the men of thought. 

To Prussia belongs the high merit of achieving that com- 
pletion. Assuredly, the Imperial Crown of the German people 
has devolved upon the house of Hohenzollern by the truest right 
divine, Notable it is how the electors of Brandenburg, while 
deriving their kingly title from their Prussian Duchy, originally 
a fief of the Crown of Poland, have, from the first, been 
essentially German princes; notable how their non-German 

ssessions have been gradually, but completely, Teutonized. 

hroughout the whole line of that illustrious house, great as are 
the differences in the personal characters of the monarchs, the 
same mind seems to run. Consciously, or unconsciously, they 
all pursue the same national mission. Unconsciously, we may 
safely affirm, was the more important part of their work 
Li accomplished. 
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accomplished. Frederick the Great, doubtless, never dreamed 
of the German Empire, built up by the policy and valour of 
those who have come after him. But Mr. Carlyle is well 
warranted in holding that his most important function in the 
world. was to’ try the question: ‘Is there in Deutschland a 
nation?’ The result of the Seven Years’ War was to answer 
that question in the affirmative, 


‘Austria lost Silesia. Yes: and Deutschland found Prussia: a 
solid and living State round which the Teutonic people should con- 
solidate itself . . . Deutschland has found Prussia. Instead of poor 
dislocated Deutschland there is one of the great Powers of the world 
henceforth; an actual nation; a nation not grounding itself upon 
extinct traditions; . . . No: but on living facts.’ ' 

Such was the work of ‘that crowned reality in an age of 
lying.’ * 

However short of the heroic standard Frederick the Great 
falls, unquestionable it is that he represents a far higher type of 
ruler than was common in his days. Certainly, he was an 
absolute monarch. But his was an enlightened despotism, 
animated by a true, nay, a noble conception of the kingly 
office. ‘The first servant of the State’ was his account of 
himself; and during his long reign of nearly half a century he 
served it with unsparing devotion. Biedermann thinks that 
the moral reformation of Kant would hardly have been crowned 
with such abundant fruit, nay, in all probability would never 
have been so boldly undertaken, but for the great example of 
devotion to duty given by Frederick. Still, it must be admitted, 
that the military power built up by this great king rested upon 
no ethical basis. Hence its sudden — upon the shock of 
the Napoleonic invasion. Frederick William III. no doubt 
discerned this truth when he said, upon founding the University 
of Berlin: ‘The State must recover in moral and intellectual 
force, what it has lost in material force.’ 

That was the august doctrine in the faith of which Stein, 
the new founder of the Prussian monarchy, lived and worked. 
Superficial observers have said that he merely brought the 
institutions of Prussia into harmony with the spirit of the French 
Revolution. As a matter of fact, there is the greatest possible 
difference between his reforms and the constitution-mongering 
of the disciples of Rousseau. The doctrinaires of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and their successors and imitators, proceeded 
by an @ priori method, their aim being the realization of certain 
‘rights of man,’ largely imaginary. The spirit in which Stein 





* ‘History of Frederick the Great,’ Book xx. c. 13. 
Vol. 173.—No. 345. N worked 
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worked was, in the truest and highest sense, conservative.* 
The idea which dominated him was the idea of the duty which 
men owe to their country. It was to moral force, not to 
mechanism, that he looked for the recovery by Germany of her 
place among the nations. From the first, he detlined to bow 
before ‘ arbitrary power which respects no law,’ secure in his 
deep conviction, ‘There is a conscience that judges, a Pro- 
vidence which avenges.’ If this be not true, is not existence, 
whether individual or national, emptied of all real value? Is 
not life but ‘a tale of sound and fury, signifying nothing’? 
But true it. is, and the first of truths. ‘Die Weltgeschichte ist 
das Weltgericht,’ is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, Do we want an effective illustration of it? 
Germany supplies one. What was the ultimate effect of the 
monstrous wrongs inflicted by the First Napoleon upon her but 
to supply the discipline necessary for self-consciousness? It 
was that great and poignant experience which brought into 
practical form the results of thought, which forced Germany to 
a knowledge of her practical unity and hastened its ke. 
ment. And is there any circumstance in the annals of our race 
more significant than this, that the Third Napoleon was 
destined to complete the work so unconsciously initiated by the 
First? If ever there was a righteous retribution, it was that 
which fell at Sedan upon the unlucky gambler, and the blatant 
and brutalised mobs, who had thrust upon Germany the utterly 
unprovoked war there practically ended. That great victory 
was the fitting consummation of the work of the patriot Minister 
who had passed away forty years before, thinking he had failed 
in the mission of his life, but whose spirit lived on in the 
statesmen and warriors of his country. ‘Every step,’ says 
Treitschke, ‘which has been taken in this century towards 
German unity, has been the realization of some thought of 
Stein’s.’ 

And now, in the light shed by the making of Germany, let 
us look again at the question with which we started; ‘ What is 
a nation?’ From the point of view of history, a nation is the 
development of a race by various processes of expansion, 
Consanguinity is its starting-point. Local contiguity, com- 
munity of language, and common political institutions, are 





* On this subject see some admirable observations of Treitschke (vol. i. 
p. 273), from which it must here suffice to quote the following sentence :—‘ Er 
dachte die Revolution mit ihren éignen Waffen zu bekimpfen, den Streit der 
Stande auszugleichen, die Idee des Einheitsstaates in der Verwaltungsordnung 
volistiindig zu verwirklichen: doch mit der Thatkraft des Neuerers verband er 
= tiefe Pietit fiir das historisch Gewordene, vor Allem fiir die Macht der 

rone.’ 
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conspicuous among its actual conditions.. But the real principle 
of its unity is spiritual. It isa living organism ; and of it, as of 
the individual organisms composing it, ‘ ito, ergo sum,’ is the 
true account. Its life lies in the unity of the natural conscious- 
ness ; ‘ idem sentire, idem velle,’ But, at all events ‘dum sumus 
in corpore,’ thought and will require organs for their manifes- 
tation. Consciousness is realized only in corporate existence. 
No, doubt a common religious creed and cult afford the best 
expression of that community of thought and will which consti- 
tute a nation, They satisfy ‘the inward necessity for a fellow- 
ship of gods and men,’ which the wisest of ‘the ancient world 
regarded as a primary need of human nature. Hence we 
find Plato, in his ‘ Republic,’ describing ‘ the erection of temples, 
and the appointment of sacrifices, and other ceremonies, in 
honour of the gods,’ as ‘the most momentous, the most august, 
and the highest acts of legislation.’ Nor can there be any doubt 
that, as an eminent German thinker of our own day excellently’ 
puts it, ‘The idea of the State, taken in its fullest sense, 
demands the ethical guidance of religion, or, to express it in 
Christian language, demands the Church as the condition 
of its proper being.’* But such ‘complete union of Church 
and State, Trendelenburg well adds, ‘ remains, if ever possible, 
an ideal of the future.’ It cannot be realized in an age of 
religious disunity, such as this. And, that being so, the best 
substitute for it is a common morality, based upon the only 
possible foundation of supersensuous truth. Such a morality, 
if not capable, like religion, of being embodied in a polity, 
and in outward acts of worship, yet permeates the manners 
and forms the character of a people. Germany possesses it. 
Germany possesses, too, a common tongue, a common litera- 
ture, common traditions, common aspirations; a patriot army 
where every man must serve his country and receive the 
priceless blessing of military discipline: political institutions 
which afford orderly expression to popular sentiment, and 
guarantee to all a rational amount of individual freedom: and 
a royal house—true kings of men—in which the national life is 
centred and expressed. This is what Germany—a century ago 
so chaotic and impotent—has now become: ‘ whole in herself, a 
common good’ to her children: a bulwark of law and order 
among peoples given over to ‘anarchy and self-government by 
the basest ;’ ‘a noble and puissant nation.’ 





* ‘Naturrecht auf dem Griinde der Ethik,’ § 172. 
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Art. VII.—Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter. Von der 
Zeit Justinian’s bis zur tiirhischen Eroberung. Von Ferdinand 
Gregorovius. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1889, 


TJ ORACE found it necessary to remind his friends that 
brave men lived before the days of Agamemnon. Had 

he been writing in modern England and addressing those who 
devote themselves to studies connected with Greece and Rome, 
he would certainly have used a different preposition. We 
think that he would have written Vizere fortes post Agamem- 
nona. For while there seems no danger of our insufficiently 
appreciating the interest of things prehistoric, there has been a 
marked tendency to undervalue the importance of the post- 
classical history of Greece and Rome. It was Mr. Freeman, 
we think, who told the story of the Don who confounded Apol- 
lonius Rhodius with Sidonius Apollinaris, There was another, 
of the same flock, who, when a pu il complained that he had 
failed to find a late Latin word in Ducange, recommended him 
to ‘try Dufresne.’ We have ourselves known a distinguished 
University graduate who laboured under the delusion that 
Justinian was a lawyer, like Gaius and Ulpian; we need 
hardly say that he had not the least idea as to the century in 
which that Emperor lived. He was one of those typical 
scholars, to whose muffled view the whole period from Domitian 
(or at best Hadrian) to William the Conqueror was one ‘ dark 
backward and abysm of time,’ without form and void. In their 
eyes any one who could distinguish Dio Chrysostom from John 
Chrysostom, Gregory of Tours from Gregory the Great, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus from Marcellinus Comes, would have 
seemed the unlucky possessor of the most out-of-the-way and 
useless lore. Such a mystery as Macedonian Emperors who 
had nothing to do with Philip of Macedon would have taken 
away their breath. Any one who so put himself ‘into the 
trick of singularity,’ as to read the works of such a barbarian as 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, would have been regarded by 
them as outside the pale; ‘for’ (in the words which Maria 
used touching Malvolio) ‘there is no Christian that means to 
be saved by believing rightly can ever believe such impossible 
passages of grossness, Such was the general spirit of classical 
scholars some years ago, but lately the wind has begun to veer, 
and there are now visible signs of improvement. Scholars are 
beginning to doubt whether, after all, Greek history came to an 
end with the battle of Cheronea, and whether the Idylls of 
Theocritus really mark the ultima linea of Greek literature. It 
seems that the forcible eloquence of Mr, Freeman has persuaded 
rofessors 
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Professors of Greek to add copies of Polybius to their libraries, 
and recently quite a Polybian literature has been growing up 
in England. We have advanced even further in recognition of 
the claims of the ‘ Hellenistic’ period ; for there have actually 
appeared school editions of parts of Arrian and Plutarch. We 
may perhaps look forward to the day as not incalculably far off, 
when even Dio Cassius and Procopius, Psellus and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, will be more than nominum umbre at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For men are really beginning to open their eyes to the 
fact that the art and literature, the history and ‘ antiquities’ of 
nts Greece and Rome are not unworthy of attention. 
ravellers in Attica and the Peloponnesus are discovering that 
Frank fortresses and Byzantine churches are not necessarily de- 
void of historic interest. Encouraged by such signs of the times, 
we venture to call the attention of all those, in whose hearts the 
name of Athens awakens an echo, to a recent work in which an 
eminent German writer has traced the melancholy but deeply 
interesting history of that city throughout the Middle Ages, 
The interest aroused by the history of Rome, when the days 


-of her glory had departed and she was no longer mistress of the 


world, is certainly melancholy enough. But the later fortunes 
of the city of the Philosophers seem still more lamentable than 
those of the city of the Czasars, After a short period of 
obscuration, Rome attained again to a position of ecumenical 
importance and won a spiritual dominion which modified the 
history of Europe. But Athens never rose from the state of a 
petty provincial town until the thirteenth century, when in 
consequence of the Frank conquest she became the capital of 
a Duchy ; afterwards she passed under the terrible yoke of the 
Moslem, a lot which never befell Rome; and it is only in the 


‘present century that she has risen to the rank of a secondary 


European capital. Thus for ages and ages she whom Ari- 
stophanes addressed as 
& rai Aurapat Kat loorépavor cat dpfnAwror "APhvar 

was doomed to languish wrinkled, discrowned, and obscure, 
waiting for the day when she should be free once more, She 
waited long and she went through much tribulation; and she 
has had her reward, The city of Pericles has become the city 
of Trikoupés, 

We are glad that the historian who won well-deserved fame 
by his great book on Medieval * Rome (‘ Die Geschichte der 


* It may not be amiss to observe that Medieval, not Mediaeval, is the correct 
orthography according to the analogy of the English language. In English 
words derived from the Latin e represents the diphthong ae, as, ‘ equal,’ ‘ eternal,’ 
*coeyal,’ ‘ primeval.’ ‘ 

Stadt 
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Stadt Rom im Mittelalter’) has written the history of. Medieval 
Athens. It was fitting that the same investigator should follow 
out the fortunes of the two great cities of classical antiquity.in 
the days of their,decline. And probably no more .competent 
scholar could have undertaken the task of collecting and pre- 
senting to the world in an artistic form the scattered records 
bearing on Athens. in the. Middle Ages, than Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, whose recent death is a great loss to literature. 
He was not a man to und any striking novelty. or entertain 
his readers with ing conjectures ; but he had an agreeable 

_way of handling his subject, and he had the power of investing 
dry details with interest, His style has not the, ‘ gleam’ of 
Treitschke, or the terse power of Ranke, or the attractiveness of 
Ernst Curtius, but it is clear and simple and free from Gallicisms. 
In a subject of such difficulty, demanding minute investigations 
over a wide and various field, it is of course impossible to avoid 
mistakes ; but Gregorovius, so far as we have discovered, has 
made singularly few. Some of them will be noticed in the 
course of this article. There is one matter, however, on. which, 
before proceeding further, we will venture to enter a protest. 
We consider that the practice of intruding modern politics into 
discussions, where they are completely irrelevant, is emphatically 
to be deprecated. We do not underrate the importance for 
Germany of the war of 1870, nor are we out of sympathy with 
the very natural elation of the Germans at their success, but we 
should like to remind them that there is a season to be jubilant 
and a season not to be jubilant. We would suggest to them that 
it is quite possible, without being traitors to their country, to 
forbear alluding to Metz and Sedan in a book concerning a 
different epoch of history and a different region of the world. 
We think we may venture to speak on behalf of non-Franco- 
German Europe and assure the countrymen of Gregorovius that 
we are all quite ready to believe, that ‘Corinthus was a son of 
Zeus,’ * or that ‘the Germans thrashed the French,’ or any other 
article of belief they may choose to propound, provided they 
will only spare us unseasonable iterations. One might almost 
imagine that there is a Bismarckian decree in force, or at least 
that some tyrannous pressure of public opinion prevails in 
Germany, forbidding the publication of any book that does not 
contain a reference, or at an allusion, to the recent mili- 
tary exploits of which the Fatherland is so proud. We cannot 
congratulate Gregorovius on his ingenuity in satisfying this 
apparently imperative condition. The Goths attacking and 





* Pindar, ‘ Nem.’ vii. 105. 
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mocking Athens, the city of the book-learned,—to this episode 
we shall have occasion to return presently,—suggest to him that 
the Germans, ‘who used to be mocked as the nation of book- 
worms and philosophical dreamers,’ recently struck the world 
dumb by great achievements in war. How far-fetched, how 
frigid! If Gregorovius felt bound in honour and lealty to drag 
in the eternal deleta est Carthago, we think he might have 
managed it less clumsily. French scholars, indeed, are some- 
times as frigid, though we might hardly expect it. We 
remember that M, Lenormant, writing about the campaigns of 
Sargon eight hundred years before Christ, went out of his way 
to animadvert on the ingratitude shown by the French Chamber 
to M. Thiers. 


The history of Medieval Athens may be said to begin with 
the reign of Justinian (527-565 a.p.). It falls into two main . 
periods, of which the first lasts until the conquest of Greece 
by the ‘ Latins,’ subsequent to the capture of Constantinople 
in 1204 a.D., and the second goes down to the conquest of 
Greece by the Turks, subsequent to the capture of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 a.p. The first period is well-nigh three times 
as long as the second; but the story of the second occupies 
considerably greater space than the first. For Athens, after she 
had passed from the rule of New Rome, had a fuller and more 
eventful history than as a part of the Romaic province of 
‘Hellas’; and there are far more copious materials at the 
disposition of the student of the later epoch. The history of 
Greece from 600 to 1200 a.p. would not fill a moderate volume ; 
her history from 1200 to 1500 a.p. would fill many. In these 
pages we propose to deal chiefly with the earlier period ; but we 
must first glance at the fortunes of Athens from the time of the 
Roman conquest to the accession of Justinian, a subject to 
which our author has fitly devoted two preliminary chapters. 

I. The decay of Athens, her decline into the sorry state in 
which we find her in the Middle Ages, is dated by Gregorovius 
from the disastrous day on which Sulla entered her walls 
84 B.c.). It was ‘a black day,’ he says, for Athens, The 

ireus was dismantled, and the importance of that town as a 
naval station was destroyed for centuries. The fate of Athens 
herself trembled in the balance, but she was not destined to be 
destroyed ; in Sulla’s eyes she had sinned, but her ancestors 
saved her. The great dictator does not seem to have been duly 
impressed himself with the dignity and the memories of the 
city of Pericles and Sophocles; it was owing to the persuasion 
of others that he lowered his uplifted hand. Yet he is reported 

to 
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to have afterwards imputed it to his propitious Fortune that he 
spared the illustrious city. It really seemed as if the spirits of 
‘her great dead hovered over and protected Athens, Such was 
the thought of Sulla; and such too was the thought of Czsar,* 
when he came to deal with the city which had sided in the 
Civil War with his rival Pompeius. He is said to have asked 
how often she was to be saved by her forefathers. And not only 
‘on that occasion, but ever since, the vexpol have had a certain 
influence over the destinies of the Athenians,—we might even 
say, over the destinies of Greece. Their influence was operative 
in the great War of Independence ; it is operative at the present 
day. The modern Greeks are justly proud of those whom they 
claim as their ancestors, and are naturally angry with those who 
try to disprove the pedigree. This borrowed light from the 
glories of Pericles and Plato has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. An observer may be inclined to ask, 


ris marép’ aivnoe ef pn Kaxodaipoves viol ; 


and wicked men like Fallmerayer may take a malignant 
pleasure in doubting whether after all the Slys really ‘came 
in with Richard the Conqueror.’ But we are anticipating. 
The question touching the origin of the modern Greeks will 


claim our attention in due time. 

The continued existence of the schools of philosophy invested 
Athens with some importance for Romans of culture. But she 
was nothing more than a University town, and in the days of 
Ovid men recognized with a sigh that, compared with her 
former self, she was little else than a name.f 


‘Quid Pandionie restant nisi nomen Athens ?’ 


The familiar episode of St. Paul’s visit in the first century of our 
era is interesting as the first contact of Athens with the new reli- 
gion, whose aggressions she was to resist longer than any other 
city inthe Empire, longer even than Rome herself, * Who,’ asks 
Gregorovius, ‘could have guessed then that just the new creed, 
which Paul declared to the Athenians, was after many centuries 
to be the sole palladium which the Greeks had to thank for the 
continuance of their nation, their literature, and their language?’ 
But before she was visited by barbarian invaders, before her 
philosophy succumbed to the victorious religion, some bright 
days were still in store for her. The Emperor Hadrian vouch- 





* Appian, ‘de Bello Civ.’ ii. 88, rovotroy pdvoy elev bri woAAa Guaprdvortes 
imd Tév vexpav od(owro—a pregnant saying which might be adopted as a motto 
for the later history of Athens. 

+ Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ xv. 428. Horace’s vacuas Athenas (Ep. ii. 2, 81) is 

more familiar. 
safed 
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safed special favour to Athens; and his interest and liberality 
brought about a renaissance of architectural splendour in her 
streets. The gigantic structure of the Olympium, which has so 
strangely vanished, was at length completed ; many new build- 
ings were erected ; and the revenues accruing from the island 
of Cephalonia were granted to the municipality of Athens. The 
Athenian Sophist, Herodes Atticus, vied with the Cesar in 
generous outlay on monumental works. ‘By the end of 
Hadrian’s dynasty,’ writes Gregorovius, ‘Athens may be said 
to have reached the limit of her powers of development as a 
town. She now united the ideal beauty of classical antiquity 
with the showy monumental forms of the Roman imperial age.’ 
The traveller Pausanias visited Greece towards the close of the 
second century, and his description of Athens proves that all 
the celebrated monuments of the ancient period were still 
entire and undamaged, The praises bestowed on the city at 
this time by Aristides and Lucian, both for splendour and for 
population, contrast with the references of Horace and Ovid 
(already cited), and show how she had recovered herself through 
the munificence of Hadrian and the patronage of the Antonines. 

But in the following century unwonted troubles awaited her. 
The great invasion of the Goths in 253, and their siege of 
Thessalonica, spread terror throughout the Illyric peninsula, 
and the Emperor Valerian commanded the cities of Greece to 
look to their walls, It is uncertain whether the ‘wall of 
Valerian at Athens’ was merely a restoration of the old city 
walls which had fallen into decay, or a new structure following 
a somewhat different course. Gregorovius is disposed to decide 
in favour of the former alternative. But the new fortifications 
did not avail against the invaders. The Emperor Valerian had 
been captured by the Persians, and Gallienus, a patron of 
Athens, occupied the imperial throne, when, in 267 A.D., an 
armament of Goths, coming from ‘Scythia,’ sailed through the 
Black Sea, plundered Cyzicus and the coast of Asia, passed the 
Hellespont, and steered for the shores of Greece. Corinth and 
Argos were taken and pillaged; the same lot befell the Piraeus 
and Athens. There is a story, told by a late Byzantine writer,* 
and ridiculed by Gibbon, that when some of the Goths were 
about to commit a library to the flames they were prevented by 
one of the chieftains, who bade them leave such useless things 
to the Athenians, as the occupation of book-learning would 
make them unwarlike, and therefore less dangerous to the 
Goths. The learned inhabitants, however, seemed to have 





* Zonaras, xii. 26. 
proved 
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proved more formidable than their contemptuous assailants 
expected. The last Greek historian, of whom Athens could 
boast until the days of Laconicus Chalcocondyles, collected two 
thousand citizens and encamped near the town, in order to 
harass the barbarians in their plundering excursions. Dexippus 
was the name of this energetic patriot, who, like Xenophon, 
was as ready with the sword as with the pen, and we still 
possess fragments of his histories. We have not the materials 
for judging of the extent of his services on this occasion, but he 
seems to have held the foe in check, until the arrival of the 
Greek fleet in the Piraeus compelled them to leave Attica. 

But the .city of Pallas had not seen the last of the Goths. 
The invasion of 267 a.p, was the forerunner of a more famous 
invasion, which took place more than a century later. At the 
end of 395 s.p., about a year after the death of Theodosius the 
Great, the Visigoths, under their chieftain Alaric, passed south 
of Thermopyle. Greece and Athens were destined to feel the 
weight of Alaric’s arm before it fell on Italyand Rome. Beeotia 
and Attica were laid waste by the invader, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, which had outlived the triumph of Christianity and 
the persecutions of the Christian Emperors, were at last put an 
end to.* It is generally stated that Alaric burned down the 
temple at Eleusis, but no such assertion is made by our autho- 
rities, and the supposition is altogether rejected by Gregorovius, 
who has written a special essay t to prove, in opposition to 
Fallmerayer, that the destruction of religious cults in Hellas 
cannot, in any considerable degree, be laid to the account of 
the Goths. The splendid Eleusinian temple may have suffered, 
he thinks, through the measures of Theodosius for suppressing 
paganism ; but he holds that, if the Goths continued the work 
of devastation, the complete destruction was reserved for Christian 
fanaticism and for natural causes. 

Under the guidance of some fate, Alaric was led to enter 
‘the two most sacred towns of mankind’ (die beiden heiligsten 
Stidte der Menschheit), as Gregorovius calls Athens and Rome. 
Enthusiastic pagans invented the legend that when the Goth 
approached Athens, intent on hostile thoughts, he saw Achilles 
standing in armour before the walls, and the august figure of 
Athene Promachos moving round the fortifications. Terrified 
by such strange appearances, the invader made a truce with the 


= 


* The last hierophant of the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone was a priest 
of Mithras, and a native of the little town of Thespiz. 
+ ‘Hat Alarich die Nationalgétter Griechenlands zerstért?’ published in 
* Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte und Oultur,’ vol. i. He admits that (as stated 
above) the Gothic invasion put an end to the Eleusinian mysteries (i. p. 37). 
‘ inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, and entered the city as a guest. ..Gregorovius does 
well to remind his readers of the similar fable which was asso- 
ciated with Attila’s invasion of Italy after his, repulse on the 
Catalaunian Field. St. Peter and St. Paul were said to have 
appeared to him as he prepared to march on Rome, and to have 
warned him against the enterprise.,. Placed side by side, these 
legends are instructive. It is characteristic of the two cities 
that ‘in Athens it is the old gods and herves who protect the 
still pagan town, whereas Christian Rome owes her deliverance 
to the princes of the Apostles’ (i. p. 38)... The,true secret of 
Alaric’s clemency to Athens seems to have been that the citizens 
reinforced the pleadings of oratory by considerable sums of 
money. ; 

Seca after the invasion of the Goths, Synesius, the famous 
Bishop of Cyrene, who had sat at the feet of Hypatia, paid.a visit 
toAthens. In one of his extant letters * he. paints the condition 
of this city in the darkest colours; but. Gregorovius is right in 
regarding his description as decidedly exaggerated. It is remark- 
able that no reference is made in the epistle of Synesius to the 
celebrated works of art which Athens possessed, and Gregorovius 
infers from this silence that the precious monuments had sur- 
vived the presence of the Visigoths and the other dangers of the 
fourth century. For if any calamity had recently befallen the 
ancient works of art, Synesius, would hardly have failed to 
enhance his lugubrious picture by recording such a misfortune. 
But however decayed Athens may have been from a social or a 
political point of view, however low her. prosperity, may have 
fallen through the neglect or disfavour of the ruling powers, 
she was still an active intellectual centre, and those who were 
attracted to pagan learning and ancient philosophy repaired 
from all parts of the Empire to the Athenian University. The 
Emperor Julian had studied there; and it may be remarked 
that he was not the only sovran, since Gallienus, who had 
shown special grace to the still heathen city.t Basil the Great 
and Gregory of Nazianzus were fellow-students of Julian. At 

‘the time of Synesius’s visit (about 400 a.p.) Plutarchus was 
Master of the Platonic Academy, Leontius occupied another 
chair of philosophy, while Syrianus and Archiadas were brilliant 
professors of rhetoric. The chief distinction of Leontius was 
his daughter. He was the father of Athenais, the first of the 





* Letter 136 (ed. mg He says that the fame of Athens depends no 


longer on her philosophers, but on her honey-dealers ; and compares her to the 
skin of a slain victim. , 

+ Constantine the Great and Constans. ‘The latter rewarded a oe of 
the Sophist Prowresius by granting to Athens the revenues of some j 


three 
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three Athenian ladies who were destined to ascend the imperial 
throne. Her romantic story, which Gregorovius made the 
subject of a special monograph, is well known, and we will not 
repeat it here. But it is strictly appropriate to our present 
subject to mention the historian’s conjecture that, when Pulcheria 
chose Athenais as a. fit bride for her brother Theodosius II., 
she was actuated not by admiration for the. beauty and accom- 
plishments of the girl, but rather by the political consideration 
that the influence of an Athenian Empress might be effectually 
exerted to break down the persistent paganism of Athens. 
Gregorovius might have supported this view by pointing out 
that a similar policy suggested a later act of the same reign ; 
for the foundation of the University at Constantinople was 
clearly designed to supersede the schools of Athens. 

Eudocia (née Athenais), born a pagan at Athens, dying as a 
Christian at Jerusalem, may be regarded as typical of the 
transition from the religion of the Olympians’ to the religion of 
Christ. But Athens was not destined to become finally Chris- 
tian for yet a hundred years, The last great Greek philosopher 
—and we may bestow on him the epithet ‘ great’ without doubt 
or qualification—Proclus, the Neoplatonist, lived and lectured 
in the Academe throughout the fifth century (0b. 485 A.D.). 
His disciples continued to teach his doctrines until the ac- 
cession of the Emperor Justinian (527 A.D.), one of whose 
earliest acts was to render impossible the survival of the philo- 
sophical schools at Athens, It is not clear by what means 
exactly he dealt the deathblow to Athenian paganism and 
abolished the University, There is no evidence that this 
consummation was accomplished by a formal edict forbidding 
the professors to teach; it would rather seem that the teaching 
was rendered practically impossible by the withdrawal of the 
State subsidies which supported the lecturing staff. The whole 
question is very obscure; contemporary evidence is lacking; 
and the matter is further perplexed by the curious record that 
Justinian sent a copy of his new ‘Codex’ to Athens as well as, 
to Berytus (529 a.p.), although the existence of a law-school at 
Athens is otherwise completely unknown. 

The reflections of Gregorovius on the fatal act of Justinian 
deserve to be quoted : 


‘It was just the international character of the Academy that had 
made Athens, even in the first Christian centuries, the capital of 
Hellenedom. When she ceased to be this, when the living traditions 
of antiquity had perished along with the temples of the gods, the 
works of art and the gymnasia of the philosophers, the City of the 
Wise must lose the very aim and end of her existence, It was the 


perpetual 
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perpetual dream of the Romans, even in their dee degradation 
during the Middle Ages, to restore the imperium pen the old, 
legitimate, universal sovranty of the Eternal City, and they realised 
that dream, not so much in the revival of the Empire as in the 
world-embracing greatness of the Papacy. But no Athenian in the 
Dark Ages, looking at the broken remains of the statues of Phidias 
or at the ruins of the Academies of Plato and Aristotle, ventured to 
dream of a future restoration of the universal sovranty of Athens 
in the realm of arts and sciences. The noblest of the cities. of man 
entered without hope her darkest Byzantine epoch, in which she was 
nothing more than the burnt-out cinders of the ideal life of her past. 
Never again was there found in her such a union of physical and 
intellectual forces as could have rendered her capable of arising, 
with new Christian form, into new greatness.’ (Vol. i. p. 57.) 
At this point we may conveniently speak of a subject which 
ssesses considerable interest for every student of Greek art. 
he traveller who visits Athens with his ‘Pausanias’ in his 
pocket, cannot help feeling curiosity as to the fate of the great 
works of classical sculpture which were extant in the second 
century A.D., but are no longer to be seen. The colossal 
bronze statue of Athene Promachos which stood on the Acro- 
polis, conspicuous from afar, and the chryselephantine statue of 
Athene Parthenos, which adorned the Parthenon—both of them 
the handiwork of Phidias—vanished, and we know not in what 
form destruction befell them. And in most cases the later history 
of the celebrated monuments of Greece is wrapt in obscurity. 
There were three chief occasions, since the days of the tra- 
veller Pausanias, on which Greece was robbed of works of art. 
(1.) When Constantine the Great transformed Byzantium into 
the city which still bears his name, he revived that system 
of plundering Hellas, which had been begun in the days of 
Mummius. The works of the great Greek masters, Alcamenes, 
Phidias, Praxiteles, Myron, Lysippus, were carried off from the 
temples and gymnasia of Greece to adorn New Rome, even as 
Corinth had been ransacked by Mummius. Constantinople 
became a rich museum of art. The old church of St. Sophia 
(burnt down in the Nika revolt in Justinian’s reign, 532 A.D., 
and replaced by the great work of Anthemius) was a sort of 
sculpture gallery; it contained 427 statues. The Palace of 
Constantine was ado*ned with statues of the Muses of Helicon ; 
the Hippodrome with the golden tripod of Delphi. But what 
specially interests us now is that Constantine did not rob 
Athens for the sake of his new city, He had always treated 
her with marked respect ; he considered it an honour to fill the 
office of Athenian stratéyos ; and he exempted her monuments 
from 
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from the doom of transportation to the shores of the Bosporus. 
(2.) Towards the end of the fourth century works of pagan art 
were in greater jeopardy. Constantine, while he recognized 
Christianity, secured ‘perfect immunity to the unconverted ; but 
when the Spanish Theodosius came to the throne, the days of 
toleration were over. This great Emperor was stark to all the 
opponents of Christianity and showed scant respect for pagan 
temples. Yet, withal, Athens was spared; some gracious 
divinity had taken her under t.. rotection. Other places 
in Greece were not so lucky, The Olympian games at length, 
by imperial command, ceased to be celebrated, having lasted 
for mote than a thousand years; and it was probably on that 
occasion (394 «.D.), as Gregorovius believes, that the wonderful 
gold and ivory statue of Olympian Zeus, the master-work of 
Phidias, was carried away from the banks of the Alpheus and 
set up in the Palace of Lausus on the Acropolis of Constan- 
tinople, where, with many other precious works, it perished in 
a conflagration. The imperial city, which did so much for the 
preservation of Greek literature, cannot be congratulated on the 
results of her self-imposed guardianship of Greek sculpture. 
We can hardly impute to her the death of ‘ the great chrysele- 
phantine God,’ for the temple of Olympia is said to have been 
destroyed by fire in the reign of Theodosius II. (408-450 a.p.),* 
and it is probable that the chryselephantine God would have 
ished with his habitation, if he had not been removed to 
yzantium. (3) The monuments of Athens, as Gregorovius 
and the best authorities are agreed, suffered little or no harm 
at the hands of Alaric’ and his Visigoths (396 a.p.). Athene 
Promachos was still conspicuous on the Acropolis at the end 
of the fourth century, and Athene Parthenos still shone in 
her temple. But the Younger Theodosius followed up the 
policy of his grandfather in rooting out pagan worship and 
dismantling pagan temples; and this time Athens was not 
spared. One might have thought that the influence of the 
Athenian Empress, the beautiful Eudocia, would have pro- 
tected her native city from plunder and the goddess by whose 
name she was called (Athenais) from desecration. But if she 
prayed, her prayer availed not. The chryselephantine statue 
of the Parthenos was conveyed to the insatiable museums of 
Constantinople, and in the‘ Life’ of the philosopher Proclus we 
read that the goddess announced to him that, driven out of her 
old dwelling-place, she would henceforth abide with him, her 
true votary. A doubtful notice (about 900 A.D.) records that 





* The date of the destruction of the temple is probably 426 a.p. (Schol. Lue, 
p. 221, ed. Jacobitz) : Gregorovius might have been more precise. 
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the Parthenos stood in front of the Senate-house of Constan- 
tinople and was regarded as a statue of Gé; but the ultimate 
fate of the great masterpiece of Phidias will probably never be 
known. The Virgin of the Greek religion left this Acropolis in 
time to make room for the Virgin of the Christian religion ; 
and the similarity between the two conceptions facilitated the 
conversion of the temple of the Parthenos Pallas into the church 
of the Parthenos Maria. " 

The history of the origin and early growth of the Christian 
community at Athens is veiled in darkness and tricked out 
with legends. The list of the Athenian bishops is incomplete, 
nor can the date of the erection of a single church be determined 
even approximately with certainty. But it is evident that the 
progress of Christianity was far slower there than elsewhere, 
and it can hardly have been before the latter half of the fifth 
century that the Christians began to convert temples into 
churches. But in the reign of Theodosius II, temples were not 
only robbed but destroyed ; sanctuaries of A‘sculapius, perhaps 
the temple of Dionysus close to the theatre, were sacrificed to 
Christian fanaticism. A greater temple than any of these has 
also disappeared almost entirely, and its disappearance cannot 
be so easily accounted for, ‘The destruction of the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus cannot be ascribed to the vandalism of a 
Byzantine pro-consul or the pious zeal of a bishop; for the 
Cultursinn even of Christian Athenians would have as little 
tolerated the destruction of one of the fairest ornaments of their 
city as that of the temples on the Acropolis. The gigantic 
building of the Olympium, dating from Hadrian’s reign, with 
its peristyle of 132 marblé columns sixty feet high, can only 
have been thrown in ruins by the forces of Nature. Some 
temples perished by earthquakes and not until late periods, 
e.g. the famous one of Cyzicus after the middle of the eleventh 
century. But even with the help of this assumption the dis- 
appearance of the remains of the Olympium, almost without 
leaving a trace, is a riddle.’ 

Yet on the whole it may be said that, in regard to buildings, 
Athens was more favoured by fortune than Rome, ‘ With the 
exception of the Pantheon of Agrippa and a couple of smaller 
sanctuaries, no antique building in Rome has been treated 
with such respect as the Propylea, the temples of the Acropolis, 
and the so-called Theseum. We may also believe that the 
Athenians protected the public ornaments of their town with a 
more lively feeling for art and throughout a longer period of 
time than the Romans theirs.’ The Vandalism of the Romans, 
as early as the fifth century, called forth the decrees of the 
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Emperor Majorian to preserve the edifices of the Eternal 
City, but no such edicts were required on the banks of the 
llissus, 


We now turn to the history of Christian Athens, which may 
fairly be said to open with the reign of Justinian; and at this 
point Gregorovius marks the formal beginning of his work. It 
is true that there were Athenian bishops since a far earlier 
period, but Athens could as little be called a Christian city 
before the sixth century as Rome deserved that title before the 
middle or end of the fourth, The gradual decay of the old 
Hellenic religion, the degradation of the Olympic gods, the 
disappearance of pagan ideas, which attended the great trans- 
formation of civilized Europe under the magic Christian wand, 
affect the history of those transitional centuries with a tinge of 
melancholy, It is thus that, however deeply we may be con- 
vinced that the Empire was the only remedy for the decay of 
the Roman state, we nevertheless cannot see the Republic 
passing away without a feeling of regret. Even so, however 
much we sympathize with the triumphant creed, however fully 
we recognize its function in the civilization and culture of 
mankind, we cannot resist a certain feeling of sadness, when we 
see the Parthenos driven from the Acropolis, Zeus dethroned 
at Olympia, Apollo banished from Delphi. We can imagine 
how an Athenian philosopher of the fifth century, regarding the 
advance of the new faith somewhat as Cassius regarded the 
colossal growth of Czsar, must have asked bitterly and curiously 
how the victorious religion 

* should 
So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone, 


and looked back to the days when Pericles and his con- 
temporaries dreamed not of the ‘Unknown God,’ who was 
one day to be honoured with undivided worship in Athens. 
But such men were in the minority, and they were not ‘ masters 
of their fates’; the wheels of the chariot of Destiny rolled 
over their heads; and the proud name Hellén came to be a 
contemptuous synonym for an infidel. The ‘last oracle,’ given 
by the Pythian god to Julian the ‘ Apostate,’ exquisitely utters 
the pathos of the dethronement of the Olympian deities. 
Those three lines of a touching simplicity, characteristically 
Greek, are sufficiently well known, but we need not apologize 
for quoting them once more, along with Mr. Swinburne’s 
rendering :— 


elmare 
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timate ro Bact xapai wéve Saidados adda 
obxére PotBos Exec kadvBav, od pavrida Saprny, 
ov mayay Aadéoveav’ aréaBero kai AdXov Vdwp. 
* Tell the king, on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling, 
And the watersprings that spake are quenched and dead. 
Not a cell is left the god, no roof, no cover ; 
In his hand the prophet laurel flowers no more.’ 


II. In dealing with the history of Athens between the reign 
of Justinian (527-565 a.p.) and the conquest of Greece by the 
Franks (1204 and 1205 a.p.), we may (1) consider the position 
of Athens in the Empire and her connexion with the sovrans 
who reigned at Constantinople ; we may then (2) proceed to the 
great question, even still somewhat hotly contested, touching the 
extent of the Slavonic colonization in Greece, and examine the 
conclusions of Gregorovius ; finally (3) we may investigate how 
far Athens maintained her traditions of learning. 

(1.) The redistribution of the provinces at the end of the 
third century A.D. by the Emperor Diocletian, who arranged a 
graduated scale of prefectures, dioceses, and provinces, did not 
materially affect the position of Greece. The province of 
Achaia was governed as before by an independent proconsul ; 
and, although in the official register Achaia nominally belonged 
to the prefecture of Illyricum, the prefect had no authority over 
the proconsul. This governor resided at Corinth, which was 
evidently the most convenient centre for the administration of 
the province, and thus Athens had a subordinate position. She 
retained some of her old magistracies—the office of polemarch 
and that of archon eponymos—until the fifth century ; and it 
is possible that the Council of Areopagus survived till about 
the same time. It does not appear that any change was made 
in the administration of Greece until the seventh century, when 
the new system of Themes, which grew up gradually from several 
co-operating causes, was finally established. But this change 
did not alter the political rank of Athens, Greece was broken 
up into three themes, named Hellas, Peloponnesus, and Nicopolis, 
—a nomenclature which marks a new stage in the history of 
the word ‘Hellas.’ Hellas was the eastern part of North 
Greece ; Thessaly, Boeotia, and Attica were its most important 
regions. The governor or, as he was called, stratégos of Hellas 
resided at Thebes, which was clearly the most central city of 
importance in his province; and Athens continued to occupy 
her old subordinate position. She had now to look to Thebes, 
as she had before looked to Corinth. Notwithstanding, she 
could boast of some marks of distinction which did not fall to 
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the lot of Thebes. She could tell of some imperial visits and 
signs of imperial favour; she could even point to two of her 
Christian daughters, who, like her pagan daughter Athenais, 
had worn the imperial diadem. 

In the sixth century Greece, as well as the northern countries 
of the Balkan peninsula, was exposed to the terrible invasions of 
the Slavs and the Avars. A costly system of fortifications was 
established from the Danube to the Isthmus by the great 
Justinian ; and this Emperor now did for Athens to protect her 
against the Slavs, what Valerian had done in days gone by to 
protect her against the Goths. The old walls were renewed 
and the Acropolis was more strongly fortified. It was partly 
owing to this sovran’s foresight, partly also perhaps to fortune, 
that Athens escaped (as far as we know) unhurt during the 
dangerous period of the inroads of the barbarians, to whose 
settlements in Greece we will presently return. The next 
Emperor whose name is mentioned in connexion with Athens 
lived about a century later. The Empire had been greatly re- 
duced in extent (in the east by the conquests of the Saracens, in 
the west by the invasion of the Lombards), when Constans II., 
grandson of the great Heraclius who destroyed the power of 
Persia, sailed to the west. What his designs were, is an in- 
teresting and perplexing question, and we should like to be 
certified whether he really contemplated the restoration of the 
seat of Empire to the west. However this may be, he honoured 
Athens with his presence for a longer space of time than Rome. 
He landed at the Pirzus in the winter of 662 A.D. and remained 
at Athens until the spring of 663. When he visited Rome 
about six months later, he abode within her walls for only 
fourteen days. Since Romulus Augustulus. (476 a.p.) he was 
the first Roman Emperor who saw Rome; perhaps he was the 
first Roman Emperor, since Julian, who visited Athens.* 


‘The appearance of the Emperor Constans in Athens,’ writes 
Gregorovius, ‘ provokes our imagination not less than his later visit 
to Rome. What remained then of the monuments and works of art 
which Himerius and Synesius had seen in their time? What was 
the form of the Acropolis, fortified anew by Justinian, when the 
Greek Emperor with his courtiers and guardsmen ascended it, to be 
received by the Bishop and clergy of Athens with servile honours 
and to offer his prayer in the Parthenon to Panagia Atheniotissa ? 
In what had he taken up his residence? On the Acropolis 
itself, in the dwelling of the Castellan or that of the Bishop?’ (P. 89.) 


It would be more important to discover whether Constans was 
tempted to rifle the art treasures of Athens. From the fact 


-® Gregorovius, however, thinks it probable that Zeno the Isaurian saw Athens. 
that 
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that he afterwards carried away bronze works from Rome, 
Gregorovius infers that he also robbed Athens; but such an 
inference is not conclusive. 

The great feature of the eighth century was the iconoclastic 
movement initiated by Leo the Isaurian and carried on with 
even greater vigour by his son Constantine V. In this matter 
Greece was opposed to the imperial policy and clung firmly to 
the adoration of statues and pictures, while the chief supporters 
of the iconoclasts were the natives of the Asiatic provinces. 

It cannot be determined how far the revolt of Hellas in 
727 A.D. was caused by opposition to the new religious policy, 
or was due to dissatisfaction at oppressive taxation; perhaps 
we shall not be far astray in concluding that it was the result of 
both causes combined. Athens was doubtless implicated in 
this rebellion, which was easily and speedily quelled ; but 
against the failure of her sons on this occasion she was able, 
before the end of the century, to set the signal triumph of one of 
her daughters. Irene was selected by the Emperor Constan- 
tine V. as the bride of his eldest son Leo, and she seems to 
have been as remarkable for her beauty and accomplishments as 
her famous countrywoman Athenais. Which of the two was 
the more ambitious it might be hard to judge; but circum- 
stances accorded to Irene opportunities for gratifying her 
ambition which were not granted to the earlier Athenian 
Empress. Her husband, Leo IV., died after a reign of five 
years; and as her son Constantine was still a child, she was left 
supreme ruler of the Roman Empire. The iconoclastic policy 
was immediately reversed ; the worship of images was restored ; 
and a general Council, held at Nica, confirmed the orthodox 
doctrine (787 A.D.). Thus it came to pass that a daughter of 
Athens accomplished that in which the sons of Athens had 
failed. We need not pursue Irene’s chequered career, which 
ended in her exile at Lesbos. We must rather go on to tell 
how her successor on the throne, Nicephorus, held an exhibition 
of beauties, or bride-show (if we may venture to coin a word 
answering to the German, Brautschau), in order to select a wife 
for his son, and how Theophano, a kinswoman of Irene, won 
the imperial prize. Theophano did not enjoy such a long 
period of power as either Athenais or Irene. On the fatal day 
on which the Bulgarians almost annihilated the Roman armies 
and slew her father-in-law (811 a.p.), Stauracius her husband 
was seriously'wounded ; and though, unlike his father, he escaped 
from the battle-field, he survived only for a few months. 

The story of Stauracius and Theophano has come down 
to us in a few brief notices of the contemporary chronicler 

02 Theophanes. 
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Theophanes. Now among these notices there is one which has 
always struck us as extremely curious, and which (as we are 
surprised to find) has not been observed by Gregorovius. Staura- 
cius, several months before his death occurred, was fully aware 
that his wound would prove mortal, and he knew that the air of 
the court was infected with plots and intrigues regarding the 
succession to the throne. Now, according to Theophanes, he 
conceived a remarkable plan, of a purely chimerical character, 
but which, if it could have been carried out, would have disap- 
pointed his sister Procopia and her husband Michael, who 
aspired to the purple, and would have brought about a curious 
episode in the history of the Middle Ages. This plan was no 
less than the abolition of the Roman Empire and the establish- 
ment of a democracy! Whence did such an idea enter into the 
mind of Stauracius to conceive? Of him we know little; he 
had small chance of proving what manner of man he was; but 
the express language in which Theophanes speaks of his intel- 
lect as contemptible—while we make all allowances for. the 
prejudice of the monk—suggests at least that he was not a 
strong prince. Is it not reasonable to conjecture that the notion 
of a democratic constitution came to Stauracius through his wife 
Theophano, who, as an Athenian lady, may have been well 
instructed in the ancient history of her native city? Through 
his alliance with the Athenian family, the thoughts of the young 
Emperor may have been specially directed to the history of 
Athens, and he may have been fascinated by the picture of the 
Athenian democracy. Perhaps it had long been his dream to 
lay down his diadem and revive a djpoOpous avapyia, in case 
he should ever attain to the sole power; perhaps it did not 
occur to him to make the experiment until he found that he was 
doomed to die. In any case the idea was that of a visionary. 
The scheme of substituting a democracy for the Roman Empire 
in the ninth century was as Utopian as the scheme of Pomponius 

Letus for resuscitating paganism as a religion in the fifteenth. 
The storms of the Slavs and the Avars had passed by Athens 
and left her high and dry; and the worst hardships which she 
had to dread were the oppressions of the stratégos of Hellas and 
the exorbitant taxation of Roman Emperors. But she was not 
destined throughout her whole Roman (or, as Gregorovius would 
say, ‘ Byzantine’) period to escape the hostilities of foreign foes. 
At the end of the ninth and throughout the first half of the 
tenth century, the coasts of Greece were ex to the ravages 
of a terrible enemy, coming, not like the Slavs from the north 
and by land, but from the south and by sea. The Saracens of 
Crete, which was at this time neither more nor less than a den of 
pirates, 
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pirates, infested the Ai gean, and Greek trading vessels did not 
venture to sail south of Ios, The infidels carried away the 
inhabitants of the islands to the slave-markets of the East ; and 
the maritime cities of Greece and Asia Minor lived in constant 
dread of a descent of the merciless Moslem. Their power and 
their boldness are best illustrated by their successful attack on 
Thessalonica, the second city of the Empire, in 912 a.p., and 
the horrors of that event are vividly portrayed in the remarkable 
narrative of an eye-witness, John Cameniates, who was carried 
into slavery, and wrote an heartrending account of the terrible 
sufferings of the captives cooped up in the galleys. Attica was 
not spared ; she had to pay her tribute of boys and maidens to 
a new Cretan Minotaur. Thus the descendants of the ancient 
MapaOwvoudyas were brought, once more, after many centuries 
of immunity, face to face with the ‘Eternal Question.’ The 
East and the West were fighting the great battle on the /Xgean, 
and the Eastern enemy had again set foot on the coasts of Greece, 
This time, however, the deliverance was not to come from Attica 
or Sparta, but from that Megarian city which had thrown all 
Greece into the shade. After many futile attempts of the 
Emperor to solve the ‘Cretan question,’ Nicephorus Phocas, a 
new Theseus, won imperishable glory by his invasion and re- 
conquest of Crete (961 a.p.).* 

It has struck us that Gregorovius has passed far too lightly 
over this episode in the history of Greece. The fear of the 
Moslem was an essential element in the history of Athens for 
nearly 100 years, and yet he dismisses the whole question in a 
sentence or two. A description of Saracen piracy and a picture 
of the dangerous state of the Archipelago would, in our judg- 
ment, have been strictly relevant to his subject. 

In another direction Greece was threatened by the southward 
advance of the Bulgarian kingdom, which was beginning to 
assume formidable dimensions. The conquest of this realm as 
well as Servia by the Emperor Basil II., who thus brought the 
Illyrian peninsula from the Danube to Cape Tznarum once more 
under Roman sway, was of eminent importance for Greece ; and 
it became especially memorable for Athens, through the circum- 
stance that the imperial conqueror honoured her with a visit 
(1018 a.p.)—* a high distinction for forgotten Athens.’ 

‘It was hardly antiquarian curiosity that led the terrible Bulgaro- 
ktonos [so Basil was called] thither, for he himself as rude warrior 
contemned scholarship and science. Yet he was conscious that he 





* An admirable account of the Saracen piracy in the Augean and of the 
Cretan oe will be found in M. G. Schlumberger’s recent work, ‘Un 
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Empereur byzantin du X™ Sitcle: Nicéphore Phocas.’ 
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had decided the victory of Griechenthum over the Slavs by the 
annihilation of the Bulgarian empire. The remembrance of the old 
glory of Athens must have filled the Emperor with respect for the 
city of the champions of Marathon and the victors of Salamis. 
Besides, it still remained one of the most important places of Greece. 
The few Byzantine writers who condescended to notice this, for 
Athens, important event, mention only briefly that the Emperor 
offered prayers of thanksgiving for his victory over the Bulgarians in 
the Church of the Mother of God, and adorned this temple with 


many splendid dedicatory offerings; after which he returned to 
Constantinople.’ (P. 162.) 


In connexion with the visit of Basil to Athens, Gregorovius 
makes a conjecture, well worthy of attention, touching a re- 
markable and for us Northmen highly-interesting monument. 
Every visitor to Venice will remember the colossal marble lion, 
in the arsenal, which Francesco Morosini brought from the 
Pirzeus in 1688. On the breast and flank of this monster there 
are signs, engraved by a chisel, and long since recognized as a 
Runic inscription. Several years ago we read a most ingenious 
attempt of Rafn, a Danish antiquary, to decipher the runes,* 


and we confess that we were almost tempted to follow Hopf in 
accepting his conclusions. But an inspection of the actual 


inscription is enough to stagger the most credulous, The marks 
are so damaged that it is impossible to believe that the most 
ingenious epigraphist could read the riddle. We are therefore 
quite in accord with Gregorovius when he follows that 
admirable philologist, Sophus Bugge of Christiania, in rejecting 
the solution of Rafn. At the same time we own to a feeling of 
regret that this solution cannot be confirmed. According to 
Rafn, the Norwegian hero Harald Hardrada, who was captain of 
the Varangian guard at Constantinople from 1033 to 1043 a.p., 
delivered the Pireus from the Bulgarians about the year 1040 
(the invasion of Athens by the Bulgarians, be it observed, is an 
hypothesis, inferred from a notice of an invasion of Beotia) ; 
and the inscription on the lion is interpreted to mean that 
Harald the Long caused the runes to be carved by Asmund, 
having conquered the Pireus with his Northmen, and punished 
rebellious Greece. If this conjecture had really rested on a 
sufficient foundation, it would have added an interesting episode 
to the life of the Norwegian king who fell at Stamford Bridge. 
But it cannot be maintained; and those who reject it may 
appeal to the silence of the northern Saga of Harald, where his 
adventures at Miklagard (Constantinople) are related, but no 
mention of Athens occurs. Gregorovius, as we have hinted, 





* Raf, ‘ Runeninskrift i Pireus”’ Copenhagen, 1856. 
puts 
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puts forward a new theory as to the origin and date of the runes ; 
for that the undecipherable chisellings are runes, no one denies. 
He supposes that they were inscribed by some of the Varangian 
guards of Basil II. during his visit to Athens in 1018 a.p.; and 
this guess seems to us probable enough. Henceforward, until 
some new evidence be discovered, we shall associate the lion in 
the Venetian arsenal not with Harald Hardrada, but with the 
visit of Basil Bulgaroktonos. 

The presence of Northmen as deliverers at Athens in 
1040 A.D. has turned out to be a fable. A century later we 
find another record (not in undecipherable runes this time, but 
in the plain words of a German chronicler), that Northmen 
approached Athens as enemies and captured the city. Roger II., 
nephew of Robert Wiscard, became King of Sicily in 1130, and 
he had not forgotten the designs of conquering the Roman 
Empire which Duke Robert had conceived, and attempted in 
vain to carry out. From Sicily, Greece was the stepping-stone 
to Constantinople. At the time of the Second Crusade the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus had withdrawn the troops from 
Greece for the better protection of the imperial city (the Fourth 
Crusade was afterwards to justify such mistrust), and Roger took 
advantage of the moment to attack Greece. is fleet, under a 
Greek admiral, first surprised Corfu, and then coasted round 
the Peloponnesus (1146 a.p.). On the coast of Laconia, the 
strong town of Monembasia defied the attacks of the Normans, 
who then sailed to Corinth, and, landing on the Isthmus, 
marched to Thebes. This city was then flourishing, and 
famous for its silk manufactures, so that it proved a valuable 
prize to the invaders, who treated the inhabitants with bar- 
barity. The silk-workers were transported to Palermo, in order 
to introduce the manufacture of silk into Sicily. Otto of 
Freising states that the Normans took ‘ Corinth, Thebes, and 
Athens’; but while the capture of Thebes and Corinth is con- 
firmed by more important sources, no other record hints that 
the same fate befell Athens. Accordingly, Gregorovius rejects 
the statement as fabulous, and we are inclined to agree with his 
conclusion. But at the same time it must be remembered that 
Athens was not nearly so rich or so important as either Corinth, 
the capital of the theme Peloponnesus, or Thebes, the capital of the 
theme Hellas. It is significant that when Benjamin of Tudela 
travelled in Greece, twenty years after the invasion of Roger’s 
Normans, he did not deem Athens worth a visit, though he 
passed within the borders of Attica, and went to Thebes and 
Egripos (Negroponte). This may have been, as Gregorovius 
conjectures, partly due to the fact that there was no Jewish 
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community at Athens (p. 201). But in any case ‘ the silence of 
Benjamin of Tudela teaches at least this, that in his time 
Athens occupied no such eminent position in Hellas that even 
a cultivated Jewish traveller would find it necessary to speak of 
her. The city could not at that time vie with the prosperity of 
Negroponte, Patras, Monembasia, Thebes, and Corinth.’ We 
shall presently see how the decline of Athens in the twelfth 
century is confirmed by the testimony of a remarkable writer, 
Michael Acominatus, one of her own archbishops. 

(2.) For modern Greeks the burning question of medieval 
history is the Slavonic problem which was started by Fall- 
merayer. The reader of the work of Gregorovius will naturally 
turn with interest to the pages which he has devoted to this 
subject. He takes, as we should have expected, the moderate 
view held now by most historians who are not of Greek na- 
tionality, and rejects the two extreme doctrines represented by 
Fallmerayer on the one hand and M. Constantinos Sathas on 
the other. Fallmerayer startled and incensed the reading public 
of modern Greece by telling them there was not a single drop 
of genuine Hellenic blood in their veins—a highly unpalatable 
doctrine to the countrymen of Trikoupés. He supported his 
theory by brilliant arguments and an elaborate apparatus of 
learning ; and although the extreme view which he propounded 
has been since proved untenable, chiefly through the learning of 
Carl Hopf, yet he may be said to have established the fact of 
an early and extensive Slavonic colonization in Greece, and a 
considerable Slavonic mixture in its present population. Such, 
we believe, is the general conclusion of every fair-minded 
student of the question; and Gregorovius, the most recent 
authority, is'no exception. M. Sathas, with more patriotism 
than judgment, asserts the paradox that there is really no Sla- 
vonic question at all. ‘li n’y a pas historiquement une question 
slave, jamais des Slaves, tels que |’éthnologie moderne les con- 
goit, n’ayant pénétré dans le Péloponnése.* He would have us 
believe that the races which colonized the Morea were really 
Albanese, and were only called Slavs by the ‘ Byzantines’ out of 
hatred to the Hellenes! It is not difficult to dispose of such a 
theory asthis. The Slavonic names of places in the Peloponnesus. 
are sufficient to disprove it. 

There are two points in connexion with this Slavonic coloni- 
zation, which it is necessary to distinguish and deal with 
separately. Every one (excepting, of course, of mepi >dav) 
admits that the Peloponnese was largely Slavized in the eighth 





* ‘Mon. Hist. Hell.’ i. p. xxviii. 1880. 
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century, at the time of the great plague in the reign of Con- 
stantine V. But admitting this, one might at the same time 
reject the view (held by Fallmerayer and others) that the Sla- 
vonic settlements had begun at a much earlier period. It has 
always seemed to us that the evidence for the settlement of 
Slavs in Greece (including the Peloponnesus) at the end of the 
sixth century and certainly in the seventh, is strong, in spite of 
the ingenious attempts of Hopf to set it aside. We are glad to 
see that Gregorovius has come to the same conclusion, ‘A 
partial colonizing of Greek country districts by Slavs must have 
taken place, in a manner unnoticed by history, long before the 
plague’ (p. 113). But we are not sure that this was quite un- 
noticed by history, although it certainly attracted little attention. 
Passing over the somewhat doubtful records of Evagrius and 
John of Ephesus,* we hear in the beginning of the seventh 
century a distant voice from Visigothic Spain, telling us some- 
thing about Greece. We are surprised to find Gregorovius igno- 
rant of the important notice in Isidore of Seville, which seems 
to us to prove irrefutably that there were large Slavonic settle- 
ments in Greece before 650 a.p.f But the colonization went 
on gradually and quietly, and Gregorovius well insists on the 
fact that no Slavonic State ever arose in Greece. ‘ Would not a 
Slav State have arisen in Hellas and the Peloponnesus, if an 
heroic chieftain had led his people thither as a conqueror, and 
if this people had remained conscious of its racial unity?’ We 
do not hear that a single town was stormed and destroyed by 
Slavs, as in old days by Goths; and we may confidently con- 
clude that only the country districts were occupied by the 
intruders. 

In the middle of the eighth century the Slavization of Greece 
reached its acme, and now we come to the second question ; 
namely, the effect of the foreign element on Greece. In the 
tenth century the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
regarded the Greek provinces as barbarised, and this is easily 
comprehensible ; but it may seem somewhat surprising to find 
that even as late as the thirteenth century the Slav settlers had 
not entirely blended with the Hellenic population. 

It is certainly remarkable that Greek grammar was in no 
way affected by the Slavonic settlements, and that the Greek 
vocabulary contains very few Slavonic words.{ The influences 





* We may remark that our author would have done well to quote in full the 
oe passage in the sixth book of this writer’s Syriac ‘ Ecclesiastical 
istory.’ 
+ Chron. 120: ‘Sclavi Greciam Romanis tulerunt.’ 
¢ Slavonic in Greece might be compared (Miklosich has observed) to Celtic in 
Britain or Gaul. f 
0 
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of Turkish and Albanese may be easily seen in modern Greek, 
but we must strain our eyes in order to discover in the language 
traces that a Slav population once lived in Hellas. ‘ The whole 
grammatical revolution through which Ancient Greek had to 
pass in order to become Modern Greek, has been as little 
dependent on the influence of Slavonic as the formation of 
** modern Latin” on the influence of the Germans.’ But all this 
will not avail M. Sathas, when he attempts to do away with the 
presence of the Slavs altogether. The fact that the Greek race 
came forth victorious from its long and hard conflicts with 
barbarians and preserved its language and individuality proves, 
not that there was no Slavonic mixture, but rather its own 
marvellous vitality. Gregorovius makes a wise observation in 
this connexion, and we hope that M. Sathas and his followers 
will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it : 


‘ We can pardon the modern Greeks their decided rejection of the 
view that their ancestors blended with the Slavs; their proud claim, 
or idle wish, to be still regarded as legitimate descendants from the 
highest nobility of the human race, is comprehensible, Yet ulti- 
mately they will have to console themselves with the fate of all 
historical races, which have been “ crossed ” and thus been preserved 
by renewal. The mixture with Slavic blood, whether strong or weak, 
as little made the Greeks Sarmatians, as the German infusion made 


Toliene or French Germans, or as Wend elements made the Germans 
ends.’ 


It may well be, that but for that Slavonic mixture, which 
they are now fain to repudiate, the modern Greeks would 
never had the force in them to throw off the yoke of the 
Moslem, M. Sathas may also find a further consolation in the 
fact that Athens at least was never Slavized, and that as far as 
the modern capital is concerned Fallmerayer’s thesis signally 
broke down. 

(3.) The severe measures of Justinian had not wholly crushed 
the intellectual activity of Athens; and though her glory was 
obscured in the Middle Ages, she never lost completely her 
reputation for learning. It is specially interesting for us to 
find some links connecting Athens, as an academical seat, with 
England. In the seventh century teaching work was carried 
on in the city of the philosophers, and we read in ‘ The Life of 
St. Gislenus ’—an Attic Greek of noble family, who went as a 
missionary to, Hennegau—that he had studied philosophy in 
‘the noblest city of the Greeks.’ Gregorovius mentions this, 
but we are surprised that he makes no reference to one far 
greater than Gislenus, one who also studied at Athens in the 
seventh century, though he was not born in Attica. Hennegau 
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has perhaps greater interest than England for Gregorovius ; 
but to Englishmen at least the name of Theodore of Tarsus is 
more familiar than ‘Gislenus.’ But if Gregorovius was ignorant 
of the fact about the great Archbishop of Canterbury, we may 
refer our readers to the excellent article on Theodore, con- 
tributed by the Bishop of Oxford to the ‘ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography.’ Thus in the seventh century we find a Greek, 
educated at Athens, coming to England ; but in the twelfth, we 
find Englishmen going to study at Athens. John Basing- 
stokes, Archdeacon of Leicester, stated (we are told by his 
younger contemporary Matthew Paris) that during his educa- 
tion at Athens he had learned from Greek doctors much which 
had remained unknown to the ‘Latins.’ He is said to have 
made a further statement, which would be interesting, if it 
could be accepted as true. He is reported to have said that, 
notwithstanding his studies in Paris, he owed his most valu- 
able knowledge to Constantina, daughter of the Archbishop of 
Athens, a maiden not twenty years old, who was in possession 
of occult lore. Gregorovius throws doubts on this curious state- 
ment. He remarks that the young instructress of the Englishman 
has a certain likeness to that Popess Johanna Anglica, whom 
Dr. Déllinger exploded from the stage of history. Moreover it 
can be shown, by a comparison of dates, that the Archbishop of 
Athens, when Basingstokes was there, must have been Michael 
Acominatus, and he, as we know from his own testimony, had 
no children. It seems that at this period fabulous stories of 
contemporary Athenian learning were afloat in England; a 
tradition that Athens was the mother of wisdom had become 
rooted in Western Europe, and an ‘ Athenian’ was almost equi- 
valent to a ‘philosopher.’ Scotus Erigena —, had really been 
trained in Ireland), as well as the fabulous Pope Joan, were said 
to have studied at Athens. Godfrey of Viterbo, in his ‘ Specu- 
lum Rerum,’ exclaims: ‘ Floreat ergo Athene, fandi et elo- 
quentiz nutrix, philosophorum genitrix!’ As the mother of 
wisdom Athens had really ceased to exist; but the idea of her 
had crept into the study of men’s imaginations, and they invested 
her even in her fallen state with the halo which will always 
surround the memory of her great dead, This was in the West, 
where the enchantment of distance operated ; but nearer home men 
were not so imaginative, and we may learn from Greek writers 
that Athens was very far from being a city of light. The nobles 
of Constantinople regarded Greece almost as a place of banish- 
ment—the end of the world (yapov uvyaitaroy) ; and the sunken 
state of Athens in the eleventh century is confessed by an ardent 
Philhellene, who did his utmost to revive an interest.in Hellas, 
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and actually succeeded in creating a new period of Greek litera- 
ture. This was Michael Psellus. He was humane enough to 
enter a protest against the affliction of Attica by ‘ Byzantine 
tribute-gatherers.’ He appealed to the mercy of the stratégot, 
and branded the rapacity of the fiscal officers. ‘Thus,’ writes 
Gregorovius (p. 180), 


‘there was even in the eleventh century a man who recognized and . 
asserted the old privilege of the Athenians (formerly recognized by 
Cesar and Augustus) to stand under the protection of their great 
dead. Read the words in which Psellus censures the haughtiness of 
the Byzantine scorners of Greece, and you fancy that you hear the 
voice of Petrarch chiding the Cardinals of Avignon who feared to 
dwell in deserted Rome, telling them how absurd it was that twenty 
or thirty prelates could not live in Rome where so many Emperors 
and princes, innumerable citizens and foreigners, had lived in super- 
fluity. Psellus writes thus to an unnamed governor: “As the 
districts of glorious Hellas, themes of many a song, from which the 
champions of Marathon, and Philip and Alexander, spring, are not 
sufficient for you, what in the world will satisfy you? Is all that 
was written about Athens and the Pireus by orators and philosophers 
mere idle falsehoods ?”’ 


But Psellus is obliged to confess that darkness covers the 
schools of philosophy, and that the glory has departed. He 
takes an archeological interest in the geography of Greece and 
the monuments of Athens, ‘Here,’ he says, ‘ are the remains of 
the elder academy, there those of the younger: all exhale the 
breath of the Muses and the Graces. For the ruins of this 
city have still greater value than other towns entire.’ * 

But, though Michael Psellus was inspired with a passion for 
Greek antiquity, and had doubtless visited Athens, we find in 
his writings only a few incidental notices bearing on the condi- 
tion of Greece. Towards the close of the following century we 
are more lucky. A ray of light is suddenly shed upon the dark 
history of Athens, when an eminent man lived and worked 
within her walls for years, ‘not indeed an Athenian by birth, 
but a Greek of Asia Minor, who nevertheless was her last great 
citizen and the latest glory of the City of the Philosophers. 

‘His fortunes, his letters, and writings, of which many have 
luckily been preserved, bring once more into the history of Athens 
features of personal interest all the more valuable as this city, which 
in the ancient period was so unusually rich in historical characters, 
had none to show in post-classical times. 
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‘Michael Acominatus—elder brother of the distinguished Byzan- 
tine historian and statesman, Nicetas—was born about 1140 a.p. at 
Chone or Colosse in Phrygia. In his youth he went to Constanti- 
nople to educate himself in the sciences. The great world-city under 
the rule of Manuel was still brilliant with imperial splendour and 
overflowing with fulness of life; and schools of oratory, philosophy, 
and theology, again flourished within her walls. Not a few won 
there repute for classical learning, such as * Constantine Manasses, 
Theodore Prodromus, the two Tzetzes, and chiefly the genial 
Eustathius (afterwards Archbishop of Thessalonica), who became the 
teacher and friend of the young Michael. His house was the 
gathering place of the wits and scholars of Constantinople; and 
Euthymius, the highly cultivated metropolitan of Neopatre, ventured 
to compare it with the academies of ancient Athens. . . . 

‘While Nicetas dedicated himself to the service of the State, and 
by marrying a Byzantine lady of the family of the Belissariots 
became connected with the highest nobility of the Empire, his 
brother Michael entered the Church. He became secretary of the 
Patriarch Theodosius Boradioktes; and afterwards it was his lot 
(and hardly an enviable one) to be the last Greek archbishop of 
Athens before that city was violently torn for ever from her con- 
nexion with Byzantium.’ 


The year of Michael’s elevation to the archiepiscopal seat 


cannot be accurately determined. It was certainly earlier than 
1179; Gregorovius is inclined to decide for 1175. The pages 
which he devotes to this interesting figure strike us as among 
the best in the two volumes before us. 


‘To the pupil of Eustathius, the ardent enthusiast for the ancient 
days of Hellas, hardly any episcopal seat could be more attractive 
than the “metropolis” on the citadel of Athens; only—his ideal 
conceptions soon fell into desperate contradiction with the reality. 
The Athenians received him, after he had landed in Pireus, with 
enthusiasm ; they cheered the new arehbishop and celebrated his 
arrival with festive games and dances. Yet the sight of this degene- 
rate people untuned him. Entering classic Athens in procession, he 
beheld around him fallen walls, and hut-like houses in poor ruinous 
quarters. The desolate country of Attica, whose ancient name had 
perhaps disappeared from popular use, harmonized with the ruins 
of Athens. 

‘He took up his abode on the Acropolis, where for centuries past 
the episcopium (bishop’s palace) was situated. At the sight of the 
Parthenon Church the rew metropolitan had certainly to own that 
few bishops in Christendom possessed such a glorious cathedral, 
though it would have needed an artistic taste impossible for that 
period to prefer it to St. Sophia of Constantinople, which the 





* Gregorovius adds John Xiphilinus. This is an error. John lived in the 
eleventh century, and was an intimate friend of Michael Psellus. 
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Byzantines named a “ heaven on earth” [6 epi yiv ovpavds]. It was, 
in Michael’s own phrase, “a beautiful resplendent temple, a graceful 
royal palace, the sacred abode of the true light which lightens from 
the Mother of God.” ’ * 

The inaugural address of the new Archbishop possesses con- 
siderable interest, and we venture to recommend it to the 
attention of the countrymen of M. Sp. Lambros (who has given 
them an admirable edition of the works of Acominatus),f as 
wholesome and instructive reading, whereby Athenians even at 
the present day might profit. Michael treated his audience as 
genuine descendants of the ancient Athenians, heirs of their 
blood and their spirit (’A@nvaiow odor xal é& ’AOnvaiwv 
aivyevav).- He expressed no doubt as to the genealogical 
continuance of the Athenian people; and there was no Fall- 
merayer then to raise the question. He glorified the town as 
the mother of eloquence and philosophy, and reminded the 
citizens of the ancient lampadephoria, which he applied in an 
allegorical sense. The life of the Church might be regarded as 
a torch-race ; Christ is the umpire; every believer is called 
upon to compete. Michael himself has received the torch from 
the hands of his forerunners ; but he will not congratulate him- 
self on the bishopric of ‘ golden Athens,’ until he shall have won 
the garland of the athlete. But the Athenians did not under- 
stand the Attic periods of their pastor, and Michael Acominatus 
soon found to his disgust that he had been declaiming above 
their heads. In a sermon which he preached shortly afterwards 
he spoke thus: ‘City of Athens, Mother of Wisdom, to what 
a pitch of ignorance hast thou sunk! When I lately delivered 
my inaugural address, so simple, artless and unpretentious, | 
seemed to myself like a man speaking unintelligible words, 
in Persian, Scythian, or some foreign language.’ By Persian 
and Scythian the Bishop doubtless meant Arabic and Slavonic ; 
for, admirable as he was in many ways, he could not help being 
a pedant, It was impossible in those days for any literary man, 
who had been well educated, to avoid the pedantry of euphuism. 

Acominatus has left us in his letters a melancholy picture of 
the miseries of Athens, and Gregorovius designates it as ‘ the 
only authentic picture of the city in the Middle Ages.’ The 
extinction of culture and the decay of industry are deplored in 
eloquent language. There are none, Michael complains to a 





* The most celebrated object in the Parthenon Church was ‘an inexhaustible 
golden lamp, of which the fame reached Western Europe. Saewulf, an Icelander 
who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem between 1102 and 1103 a.p., mentions the 


church of the Virgin Mary at Athens, ‘in qua est oleum in lampade semper 
ardens sed nunquam deficiens.’ ° P . ” 
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correspondent, who occupy themselves with philosophy, hardly 
any who pursue even a ‘banausic art.’ Thebes and Corinth 
enjoyed a considerable measure of prosperity through their silk 
manufactures; in Athens there was not a single silk-weaver. 
The shores of Attica were undefended, and constantly exposed 
to the descents of Italian, Greek, and Turkish corsairs; A‘gina 
had become a gathering-place of pirates,—a Anpyn Tetpaséws in 
a new sense. Both materially and spiritually, life in Athens 
was depressing ; a man like Michael, coming from Constanti- 
nople, felt that he had fallen among Philistines. ‘From living 
long in Athens,’ he writes to a friend, ‘I have become a bar- 
barian ’—BeBapBdpwopar ypovios dv év ’AOnvais.* It is difficult 
to decide how far the complaints of the Archbishop are really 
true. That there were no educated men in his diocese we can 
hardly assume ; but it is clear that, in matters of literature and 
art, Athens had sunk far below Salonica, where at this period 
were held theatrical representations of the Homeric legends. 
The testimony of Acominatus is too express to set aside, and, 
allowing for all exaggeration, we may say that it completely 
disposes of the idea, which was diffused in Western Europe, that 
Athens was a great centre of culture in the twelfth century. 


Before we proceed to say a few words touching the history of 
Athens between the Latin and the Turkish conquests, we wish 
to make a criticism which applies mainly to the period with 
which we have been dealing in the foregoing pages. We have 
detected certain signs that M. Gregorovius is not always quite 
clear in his mind about the nature of the sources which he uses. 
In reading or consulting the ‘ Byzantine writers’ his main 
purpose was to glean facts bearing on Greece, and especially on 
Athens. There are certain disadvantages in such culling. We 
venture to say that Herr Gregorovius would have been in a 
better position to treat the history of Greece, if he had first 
studied the Greek historians and chronographers with a view to 
the general history of the Roman Empire. He has certainly 
very odd notions about the identity of Theophanes. It is rather 
startling to be told that ‘Theophanes’ makes assertions about 
the gifts of Danielis, the lady of Patra, to Basil the First, in a 
work whose abbreviated title is ‘Contin.’ (p. 139). The fact is 
that the ‘Chronography’ of Theophanes closes with the year 





* This is an echo of words used by Apollonius of Tyana concerning Greece : 
€BapBapdOny ob xpdvios dy ae’ ‘EAAdBos GAAG xpdvios dy ev ‘EAAdS, Philostratus 
(ed. Kayser), ‘Apollon. Ep.’ i, 352. 

+ After the conquest of Athens by the Latins, Michael Acominatus retired to 
the island of Oeos, where he died in 1220 a.p. In the lonely monastery of Ceos 
he looked on Athens as an Eden, though when he lived on the Acropolis he 
affected to regard Attica as a Tartarus. 
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813 a.D., but in the tenth century the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos employed a number of scholars to carry on 
the history of the Empire from that year down to his own time, 
and this compilation is generally known as ‘ Theophanis Con- 
tinuatio.” Through want of due familiarity with the details of 
‘ Byzantine’ historiography, Gregorovius attributes the ‘ Con- 
tinuation ’ of Theophanes to Theophanes himself, who had been 
translated to another world before the accession of Michael, the 
Lisper (A.D. 820). Again, Gregorovius seems to have no definite 
ideas as to the relations and comparative values of the various 
Greek chroniclers, to whose works he refers. He cites ‘ Theo- 
phanes, Contin.,’ George Hamartolus, Symeon Magister, side by 
side in the notes, and speaks of them in the text (p. 158) as if 
they were independent writers. We venture to suggest that 
Gregorovius might have profited much, if he had carefully studied 
that excellent work of F. Hirsch, ‘ Byzantinische Studien.’ 

III. ‘ At the end of 1204, for the first time since the days of 
Sulla, Latins entered the citadel of Cecrops as conquerors.’ 
New Rome, with whose history the fortunes of Athens were 
linked so long, had fallen into the hands of Western adven- 
turers, and the Roman Empire was divided among the heroes of 
the ‘Fourth Crusade.’ Thus it came to pass that there were 
three Roman Emperors in Europe. There was the rightful 
successor of Constantine and Justinian, who took up his abode 
at Niczwa until ‘the City’ (%) Bacievovea) should be recovered 
from the ‘Latin’ usurper. There was the Latin usurper who 
ruled in Constantinople until Michael Paleologus wrested it 
back in 1261. There was, thirdly, the successor of Charles the 
Great and Otto, the head of the Holy Roman Empire. And 
besides these there soon arose a fourth Emperor, whose dominion 
jay on the southern shore of the Euxine. Perhaps no period in 
the history of any country is so complicated as that of Greece 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; and yet 
few epochs had such a strange interest. We see, in the words 
of Pope Honorius III.,a new France arising on the banks of the 
Peneus, the Alpheus, the Eurotas, and the Ilissus. As far as 
geography is concerned, the marriage of Faust and Helena is 
actually consummated, but of esthetic results there are none, 
except that curious work on the conquest of the Peloponnesus 
by Villehardouin, which has been preserved in both French and 
Greek versions.* Finlay’s chapters on this period are remark- 





* For an account of the BiBAloy rijis Kovyxéoras, see the article by Mr. H. F. 
Tozer on ‘The Franks in the Pelo ese,’ ‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ vol. iv. 
(April 1883). The most recent discussion of the problem as to the priority of 
the Greek or the French version is that of J. Schmitt (‘Die Chronik von Morea,’ 
Miinchen, 1889). He decides in favour of the Greek. 
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ably good, but they can no longer be considered adequate, 
inasmuch as, since Finlay wrote, the rich products of Carl 
Hopf’s indefatigable researches in the libraries of Southern 
Europe have been given to the world. Hopf’s ‘ Greek History ’ 
(Griechische Geschichte) is a mere mass of unformed material, 
and it will doubtless be the work of some future historian to 
elaborate the whole subject in an artistic shape. For Athens, 
this has been done by Gregorovius in these volumes, and we 
must congratulate him on having skilfully executed a really 
difficult work. 

To give our readers a just idea of the history of Athens 
during the Frank period, we should need the compass of a 
whole article, and even that would be little enough. We 
decided that it would be more satisfactory to deal at greater 
length with the epoch before 1204 a.p., and not attempt the 
subsequent centuries. We must be content with pointing out 
that the history of Setines (’s tas ’A@nvas), as the Acropolis was 
called by the Franks, falls into three periods. (1) After the 
capture of Constantinople in 1204, the task of conquering 
Greece from Mount Othrys to Cape Tznarum was assigned to 
Bonifacio, ‘ King of Thessalonica.’ He granted both Thebes 
and Athens to a Burgundian noble, Otto de la Roche, who 
assumed the title Megaskyr or Sire of Athens (dominus Athe- 
narum). The Duchy of Athens does not begin to exist until 
1260, when Guido, the nephew and successor of Otto, was 
elevated to the rank of Duke. (2) In the year 1311 the dis- 
astrous battle of the Cephisus delivered Attica and Beeotia into 
the hands of the Catalan Grand Company, and Athens became 
a feudal dependency of the kings of Sicily and Aragon. The 
Spanish period lasts until 1387, in which year (3) the Catalans 
were expelled from Attic land by Nerio Acciajuoli, a Florentine 
banker. ‘ The most cultivated Florentine,’ remarks Gregorovius, 
‘would not have thought then of instituting a comparison 
between his flourishing native city and ancient Athens, of 
weighing the spiritual products of both, and drawing the con- 
clusion that Florence was worthier than any other place to give 
a ruler to the city of the Greek philosophers and statesmen.’ 
It was a curious freak of history that Burgundians, Spaniards, 
and Florentines should become successively Dukes of Athens, 
and it led to the strange result that, by a reflection of the new 
title into remote antiquity, Theseus figures as the Duke of 
Athens in Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Shakspeare. The 
whole period of the Latin domination in Greece was marked by 
odd collocations of things medieval and classical, and by curious 
changes and corruptions in names. We have seen that the 
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Athenian Acropolis becomes Setines ; in the same way Lemnos 
is called Stalimne (’s tiv Ajpvov), Chios Schiacto. Imbros 
becomes Limbro and Andros Landro, with the help of the Italian 
article. Salamis goes by the strange name Culuris; Eubcea, 
through the mediation of Egripu (Evpuzos), = as Negro- 
ponte, ‘Blackbridge.’ The enigmatic name Morea (of which 
many derivations have been proposed, each to be rejected in its 
turn like the mulberry leaf) comes into ordinary use. Locrian 
Amphissa disappears, and Salona,a name not of Greek but of 
Roman associations, takes its place. 

But we must not venture here into the labyrinthine history 
of Greek lands between 1204 and 1458. The capture of Athens 
by the Osman Turks took place five years after the fall of Con- 
stantinople ; but the city of Pericles was destined to be delivered 
from the odious Asiatic yoke—how many years, we must still 
ask, before the city of Constantine? The queen of the Bos- 
porus has exercised an immense influence over the fates of 
the two great cities, whose histories Gregorovius has recorded. 
As the Younger Rome dimmed the glory of Old Rome, so the 
Megarian colony overshadowed the country of Solon. But we 
are glad to see that Gregorovius does some justice to the history 
of Constantinople. He seems to recognize that modern Greece 
owes her existence to the protection of ‘ Ost-Rom,’ and that, 
were it not for the Emperors of the Romaioi, the race of the 
Hellenes would have been swept away by the ceaseless tide of 
the barbarians of the North. Gregorovius, fixing his eyes on a 
future period, which is, we hope, not far distant, descries a new 
danger threatening Athens from Byzantium. He fears that the 
star of Athens, now beginning to ascend in the horizon of 
history, may once more be obscured by Constantinople, if, when 
the Osmans depart, the Greek cross should once more reappear 
on St. Sophia, and a new Hellenistic Culturreich should arise 
with its centre in Byzantium. He thinks that this wonderful 
town would exercise, as in the Middle Ages, a magnetic force 
on Greece; and he significantly concludes the history of 
Medieval Athens with these words :— 

‘Thus there is no question of the day more exciting than 
that of the future of Constantinople, now the most mysterious 
and important of all the cities of the earth, on whose demonic 
fate depends, not only the destiny of Athens and Greece, but 
perhaps the future shaping of two continents.’ 
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Arr. VIII.—Les Derniers Seoctai depuis la Ruine de Port- 
Royal jusqwa nos jours (1 70), Par Léon Séché, 
2 vols. Paris, 1891. 


HE two volumes in our hands are the first instalment of a 
monumental work, projected by M. Séché on the later 
fortunes of Jansenism, which is to be completed in five volumes 
should his life be spared. The earlier history of the party or 
sect, whichever it may be most properly styled, was recounted, 
as all will remember, in the admirable work of Sainte-Beuve on 
Port-Royal, which carried it down to the destruction of the 
celebrated convent in 1710 by order of Louis XIV., who under 
the instigation of the Jesuits, the masters of his conscience, 
darkened the closing years of his reign by this barbarous act. 
The ambition of M. Séché is to pick up the pen thrown down 
by the illustrious French critic when he reached that tragic 
catastrophe of the cause for which Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, and 
other less famous members of the band of Solitaries, had 
laboured and suffered ; and to tell how the scattered remnant, 
still faithful to the principles of their founders, fared and 
wrought down to our own days. The story will bring him 
hereafter into the country—we mean, of course, Holland—in 
which the Jansenist movement received its originating impulse ; 
but the present volumes are confined to France, and take us 
down no further than the Revolution of 1848. It is evident 
that he has planned his work on a large scale, larger indeed 
than, at first sight, the available materials would seem to 
justify. 

The comparative scantiness of material, however, is by no 
means the only difficulty which the author has to overcome, 
His literary experience is considerable, but he will need it all, 
and a courageous heart besides, to grapple with and successfully 
accomplish the task which he has set himself. Continuations, 
in the domain of history, have seldom been popular; and the 
brilliant pen of Sainte-Beuve, like in this to the bow of Ulysses, 
is not to be wielded by every one. The arduousness of the 
enterprise, moreover, is enhanced by the fact that in the annals 
of Jansenism the first age was the heroic one, the age of genius 
and learning, of austere sanctity and noble conflict ; and that in 
leaving it for the later developments of the sect we find 
ourselves on a distinctly lower and more prosaic level, and have 
for the most part to follow obscure byways and consort with 
mediocre personages. The high feast is over, and the gathering 
up of the fragments that remain is an office which, if laborious 
and useful, is by comparison unexciting and flat, 
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In truth, so utter was the ruin of Port-Royal and the 
scattering of its champions, the survivors and pupils of the 
original band of Solitaries, that it might well have been 
supposed that, at least in France, Jansenism had fared like 
those rivers which, after gladdening the eyes and ministering to- 
the needs of men, sink into sandy wastes, and disappear hence- 
forth from human recognition, Nor would there be much to 
find fault with in this presumption, were the term taken in its. 
strict and narrow sense, as signifying adherence to the dogmatic 
system of the ‘ Augustinus,’ the posthumous work of Jansen, 
Bishop of Ypres, out of which the whole business grew. Had 
the party been held together by no more effectual bond than 
that of a narrow, and scarcely comprehensible theological 
dogma, assuredly its chance of survival would have been 
impaired in the same proportion as its claim to sympathy and 
admiration would have been lessened. So sensible of this is. 
M. Séché, that he takes care to explain at the outset that his 
subject is not dogmatic but political Jansenism—the Jansenism 
not of an article of belief, but of a type of character and a 
corresponding quality of religious and ecclesiastical sentiment. 
Fortunately for his purpose—for otherwise there would have 
been little or no story for him to tell—the dogmatic element, 
furnished by Jansen’s rigid exposition of St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of Grace, became at an early period little more 
than a thread round which opinions and feelings of a far 
wider and more interesting kind crystallized themselves, and 
were concentrated in a form which enabled them to exert 
a potent influence over the religion of a considerable part 
of the nation. But this transference of the interest from the 
dogmatic to the ethical characteristics demands fuller eluci- 
dation. 

The controlling element of the case is the historical fact that 
Jansenism was rooted in Gallicanism, and from that soil 
derived its permanence and strength. Or, slightly to vary the 
figure, we may adopt M. Séché’s words and say, ‘ Jansenism is 
nothing else than a Gallican graft. The ancient oak beneath 
which the Church of France had hitherto administered its 
discipline was perishing from the top downwards. Saint-Cyran 
pruned it to concentrate the sap, and Pascal furnished the scion 
for grafting.’ Gallicanism, the sentiment of constitutional 
freedom in the region of ecclesiastical polity, and Ultramon- 
tanism, the ever-encroaching policy of the Vatican, had been 
for centuries contending for the mastery within the national 
Church of France; and it was in the midst of the Jansenist 
troubles, a score of years after the attempt of Pope Alexander VII. 
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to crush the party by his Bulls and Formulary, but nearly as 
dong before the final catastrophe of Port-Royal, that the last 
great stand for the ‘ Gallican Liberties’ came to a crisis in the 
solemn adoption by the assembled bishops of the famous anti- 
papal Articles of 1682, drawn up and splendidly defended by 
the illustrious Bossuet. To throw themselves unconditionally 
on the side of the Liberties in this struggle with Rome was a 
necessity of the Jansenist position. Either its adherents were 
schismatics and heretics, or the Papal condemnation of them 
was the act of a usurped and invalid authority. ‘ If my letters,’ 
said Pascal, just before his early death in 1662, ‘are condemned 
in Rome, what I condemn in them is condemned in heaven. 
To Thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, I make my appeal.’ Every 
Jansenist, then, by the exigencies of his position was com- 

lled to be a thorough-going Gallican ; and their cause thus 
drew to itself the sympathy of the many who cared not at all 
for Jansenist dogma, but cared a great deal for the rights of 
the National Church, as against the domineering claims of 
the Papacy. 

Nor was this the only bond between the Jansenist body and 
the Gallicans at large. A common and intense hatred of the 
Jesuits was another, and avery closeone. Ultramontanism and 
Jesuitism were so inseparable as to be almost synonymous ; to 
enforce the autocracy of the Pope against the national rights of 
governments and churches alike was the special mission of 
Loyola’s Order. But it was in the Jesuits that Jansenism 
found its implacable and subtle foe. It was they who origin- 
ally attacked the ‘ Augustinus’ for its doctrine of irresistible 
grace, and persistently invoked the thunders of the Vatican and 
the penal law of the State against every one who held to it. It 
was they who cruelly harried Port-Royal, poisoned the King’s 
mind against its saintly inmates, and at last procured its de- 
struction. It was they who were the authors of the ingenious, 
sin-attenuating casuistry, which Pascal, as the organ of the 
Jansenist party, held up in his scathing invective to the scorn 
of the world. To be the objects of hatred and the victims of 
that unpatriotic and unscrupulous Order became, naturally, a 
passport to the sympathy of all who loved the liberties which 
that Order was vowed to extirpate; and in the case of the more 
religious members of the Gallican party the sympathy was 
deepened by a community of moral sentiment. For when from 
the banter and ridicule which, in the earliest of the Provincial 
Letters, Pascal had heaped on the ‘proximate power’ which 
empowers without enabling, and the grace which is sufficient 
but does not suffice, he passed on to grapple in deadly — 
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with the perverted ethics of the Jesuit casuistry, he committed 
Jansenism to the cause of a higher morality, and inscribed on 
its flag the supreme obligation of inward righteousness, and of 
a grave, well-ordered life. Teaching of this kind, when popu- 
larized in such text-books of the party as Nicole’s ‘ Essais de 
Morale,’ Singlin’s ‘Instructions Chrétiennes,’ and Quesnel’s 
‘ Réflexions Morales,’ found an echo in the hearts of many to 
whom the metaphysics of dogma were unintelligible, and the 
routine of Church ritual was unsatisfying. 

How this sympathy worked may be seen in the relations 
with Jansenism of the great preaching and teaching Order of 
the Oratory, which, during these troubles, had the glory of 
giving Massillon to the French pulpit. A powerful and popular 
community, embracing both clerics and laics, and even women, 
governed by a General who was independent of the bishops, 
and enjoying entire freedom from vows, the Congregation of 
the Oratorians was a formidable rival to the Jesuits in the 
work of education, and had moreover in their eyes the deadly 
fault of being pledged to the maintenance of the Gallican 
Liberties against the imperious claims of the Vatican. Nor 
could it be forgotten that its first General, De Bérulle, had been 
a personal friend of Saint-Cyran, the confessor of Port-Royal, 
and that Jansen himself had introduced the Order into his 
Flemish diocese, What more was needed to brand the Oratory 
in the hostile and jealous minds of its rivals as ‘ the soul, the 
centre, the stronghold of Jansenism’? In vain its General 
Assembly decreed the expulsion of members convicted of being 
Jansenists. Enough that it would not hunt them out, but would 
rather punish those who rashly accused them. It was plain 
on which side its sympathies lay; it was Port-Royalist in its 
doctrine of Grace, its conception of morality, its views of eccle- 
siastical polity. And so far as sympathy went, the charge was 
true. As M. Séché says :— 

* Without being positively the refuge of Jansenism, as the Jesuits 
accused it, this Congregation was certainly favourable to the ideas of 
Port-Royal. What proves this more than anything else is the fact 
that most of the Jansenists who played a part in the great politico- 
religious struggles out of which arose the French Revolution, had 
been educated in the schools of the Oratorians.’ 


To destroy the Order, it seems, was in consequence the next 
audacious idea which began to ferment in the brains of the 
Jesuits, as soon as they had succeeded in levelling Port-Royal 
to the ground, and despoiling its graves of their dead. This we 
learn from a remarkable memoir, unsigned but bearing date 
1710, fortunately discovered by our author amongst a heap of 
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papers which once belonged to the Daguesseau family, and are 
now preserved in the Jansenist library in Paris. It is in the form 
of a long letter, filling nearly sixteen pages octavo in small type, 
and is headed by a notice that it was drawn up at the request 
and partly at the dictation of Father Le Tellier (the Jesuit Con- 
fessor of Louis XIV.), for the purpose of being shown to the 
king; the object of it being to persuade his royal penitent that 
the interests of the Monarchy, the Church, and the Society of 
Jesus demanded the immediate and total destruction of the 
Congregation of the Oratory. The document, as its discoverer 
with pardonable enthusiasm exclaims, is ‘précieux pour l’histoire, 
une véritable révélation,’ throwing a new light on the policy of 
the Jesuits under the grand monarque. Happily for France, the 
scheme was abortive ; and by the irony of fortune, in the follow- 
ing reign the Oratorians turned the tables on their crafty adver- 
saries, and became the chief instrument of their expulsion from 
French territory. 

It is by considerations such as these on which we have been 
dwelling, that M. Séché may be justified in insisting on the 
expansion of Jansenism from the letter to the spirit,—from the 
qualifying feature of a party pledged to a well-defined dogma, 
to that of a class characterised by a certain tone of sentiment 
and thought. Of course, in tracing out the boundaries of his 
work in accordance with this enlarged and elastic definition, 
the historian of the party in its later development is open to 
the temptation to make his story more interesting by drawing 
within it, on the score of mental features and moral complexion, 
some who never owned the name of Jansenist, not to say others 
who expressly repudiated it. Yet even these may be fairly 
allowed to find a place within his gallery of portraits, provided 
that he can make good on their behalf such a degree of connec- 
tion, ancestral or otherwise, with early Port-Royalist teaching, 
as would probably have contributed to the formation of the 
peculiar character on which he founds his classification of them. 
When, therefore, our author starts with informing us that under 
the title of ‘the later Jansenists’ he comprises ‘all who, 
whether closely or remotely, whether by heart or by thought, 
are connected with the great school of Port-Royal,’ wide as he 
throws his net, we do not care to dispute his right to claim for 
himself all that it fairly encloses. The more urgent matter is 
to apprehend clearly what is the precise imprint or stamp, what 
the flavour or complexion of life and character, by which he 
detects Port-Royal. And this he frankly tells us in his Intro- 
duction, drawing, as he says, from personal acquaintance with 
living specimens of the genus, as well as from his historical 
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researches. His delineation of the ideal Jansenist is lively 
and amusing, and favourably exhibits his style :— 


‘There is, he assures us, ‘a Jansenist state of mind, just as there 
is an Orleanist state of mind. It is somewhat difficult to define, 
but there it is. Give me a man, whoever he may be, or even a mere 
page of his writing, so that I may study him closely in his way of 
being and thinking; let me live in intimacy with him were it but 
for a day; and I will tell you without fear of mistake whether he 
belongs to the party. Ido not say, whether he holds the dogma; 
for the political side of the matter, since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, has taken such precedence over the dogma of “ Grace,” as to 
throw the latter into oblivion. In private life, if the man be ever so 
little a Jansenist, he will be reserved in manner, rigid and severe in 
morals. Simple and upright himself, temperate and harsh towards 
his body, he will make no allowances for others in matters of conduct. 
Credulous even to superstition, he will draw all kinds of horoscopes 
from the Scriptures, and will discern the finger of God everywhere. 
As to politics, he may be a monarchist as well asa republican, forms 
of government being indifferent to him; but he will always be 
Constitutional and Liberal. As to religion, it may be that he neglects 
its rites, and never approaches the sacraments, and yet believes 
himself to be an excellent Christian. What should he go to Church 
for, when he has a New Testament and a Crucifix at home? Does 
he not believe in Jesus Christ? Does he not humble himself daily 
in the spirit of penitence? ‘I'hat is sufficient—at least so he thinks 
—for his salvation. If you wish to get at the bottom of his thought, 
draw him on the subject of the Papal primacy, and he will demon- 
strate to you by the best chosen and most authentic texts that the 
Pope, although he is the centre of unity, is subordinate to Councils, 
and according to his own formula is but the lowest servant of the 
servants of God. “Tout calviniste est pape une bible 4 la main!” 
said Voltaire. As much may be said of our friends, only replacing 
the Bible by the New Testament. And yet I am not sure whether 
the Old Testament is not preferred by our Figuristes.’ 


Here, writ large, is the precious Jansenist cachet for which 
our author searches through the chaos of biographical and 
historical memoirs, letters, and other miscellaneous documents, 
that’ serve to illustrate the state of French society since the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, where the present instalment of his work ends. 
Wherever he comes upon priests who combined austerity of 
morals with learning and liberality of thought; magistrates 
who were characterized by integrity, independence, and a 
passionate love of Justice; statesmen, politicians, public func- 
tionaries who, in spite of limitations and faults, conscientiously 
placed the interests of their country above every other con- 
sideration: there he assures himself of being on the right scent. 


The 
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The latent Jansenist is there; all that remains is to discover 
either in his own parentage or education, or more remotely in 
the social relations or literary tastes of his ancestors, some 
possible channel through which the spirit of Port-Royal may 
in a measure have re-incarnated itself in him, That found, 
the crown is put on the quest; the roll ‘of the later Jansenists 

is enriched by a new member of unimpeachable genuineness. 
As a good type of this method of induction and discovery, 
M. Séché himself instances Pierre Paul Royer-Collard, the 
eminent liberal statesman of the Opposition under the Restora- 
tion. His biography, indeed, as written by MM. de Barante 
and Philippe, contains no allusion whatever to Jansenism, nor 
are there any floating anecdotes which connect Royer-Collard 
with Port-Royal, except in the most remote and superficial 
manner. To tell us that he once said to Sainte-Beuve, in reply 
to some remark about the Port-Royalists, ‘You and I, you 
know, are the only persons now-a-days who care about such 
matters’; or that in a lecture on Reid’s philosophy, he spoke 
highly of Arnauld’s genius; or that he warmly applauded, 
when at a session of the French Academy some one passed a 
eulogium on Port-Royal,—does not carry us any appreciable 
distance towards the desired recognition. If such trifling indi- 
cations were sufficient to mark him out as a Jansenist, there 
must at this moment in England be thousands of Jansenists as 
good as he. But here M, Séché’s method comes into play and 
changes the aspect of the case. In Royer-Collard’s serious, 
upright character, in the severe simplicity of his habits, in his 
profound respect for religion, and in the disinterestedness which 
marked his political career, our author’ detects the genuine 
Jansenist cachet, and then sets himself to discover how it came 
there. In fact, there is no difficulty in connecting it with a 
Jansenist source. Royer-Collard was born in 1763 at Sompuis, 
a village in Champagne, and had for father a well-to-do farmer 
named Royer, and for mother Angélique Collard, a superior 
woman, who evinced her simplicity of character by always 
wearing the peasant costume, and gained such a repute for 
sanctity that the honour of bearing her coffin was contended 
for by the women of the district. Now shortly before the 
birth of this Angélique, who by the way is said to have been 
named after the last Abbess of Port-Royal, Sompuis was the 
scene of a remarkable religious revival strongly tinctured with 
Jansenist ideas. Her uncle, the Abbé Paul Collard, the author 
of two forgotten volumes of ‘ Lettres Spirituelles’ published 
after his death, had in middle life been forcibly attracted by 
the writings of the Port-Royal Solitaries, and thereby drawn 
into 
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into close relations with Frangois de Paris, the ascetic Jansenist 
deacon round whose tomb in the cemetery of Saint-Médard the 
strange spectacle of the ‘Convulsions’ was exhibited about 
two years later. Well, this uncle with whom Angélique spent 
ve of her youth in Paris, being in the warmth of his first 
ove for Jansenism, conceived the idea of propagating it at 
Sompuis, where he had relations; and his own labours, jointly 
with those of friends whom he associated with himself, and of 
the curé of like sentiments whom he prevailed on the bishop 
to a point, were crowned with such success that, to use 
M. hé’s words, ‘the little bourg of Sompuis became a 
model parish, such as had never been seen before, and will 
never be seen again.’ Here, then, are the connecting links 
between Port-Royal and the statesman of the Restoration. 
For great-uncle he had a distinguished adherent and apostle of 
Jansenism, for mother a saintly woman brought up in a 
Jansenist medium, and for the home of his boyhood a parish 
of which the very atmosphere was impregnated with Jansenist 
teaching and discipline. Thus, notwithstanding the total 
absence of any profession of this particular faith by Royer- 
Collard himself, his title is made good to occupy a distin- 
guished place in our author’s roll of the later Jansenists. 

Having illustrated M. Séché’s method by this typical instance, 
we proceed briefly to notice its results, The story as drawn 
out by him from the various sources which he has diligently 
ransacked, some of which are new, suggests for convenience in 
considering it a division into two parts; one of which deals 
with the actual or professing members of the party in its suc- 
cessive stages; the other with what may be styled its con- 
structive members, who may be grouped with it because of 
their affinities of mind and character. In a general way, the 
course which the party ran reminds us of that which was 
contemporaneously exemplified amongst ourselves by the Non- 
jurors. In both cases we find a party or sect crystallized, so to 
speak, in the first instance round.a particular dogma, which 
gave it an early coherence and unity. But with time come 
degeneration and division; the party dwindles away and 
expires; but while perishing in the letter, it survives in the 
spirit, and leaves behind it a testimony of potent influence in 
the Church for generations to come. 

Of the Jansenists proper, the history which M. Séché 
endeavours to trace is that of a proscribed party, to whose 
existence disguise and subterfuge were essential, After the 
promulgation of the Bull Unigenitus, in 1713, and the reluctant 
acceptance of it by the French hierarchy, the open profession of 
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Jansenism became penal. Avowed Jansenists were excluded 
from the priesthood, and refused the Church’s sacraments and 
funeral rites ; their books were liable to seizure by the police ; 
their schools were closed ; their personal liberty was threatened. 
Had it not been for the connivance of the more liberal members 
of the Church, whose Gallican sentiments were grievously 
offended by the Bull, it would have been scarcely possible for 
the party to have held its own against such fierce antagonism 
as that of the all-powerful Order of Loyola, As it was, they 
were driven to practise the reticence and equivocation which 
are the common resource of proscribed communities, and the 
almost unfailing cause of their demoralization. Not a few 
escaped the penalties attached to their faction by consenting to 
sign the formulary which was administered as a formal recan- 
tation of Jansenism, safe-guarding their conscience by mental 
reserves and idle fictions, such for instance as the pretence 
that the Pope had been tricked into asserting the existence in 
the ‘ Augustinus’ of the five condemned propositions, by the 
insertion of a forged page in the copy laid before him. But 
the greater part appear to have been made of sterner stuff; 
even on their death-beds we find them resisting to the last the 
blandishments and threats of the clergy who enforced the Bull, 
heroically content, rather than belie their convictions or betray 
their confessors, to pass away ‘unhousel’d, disappointed, 
unanel’d.,’ 

It was natural for the leaders of a party, so scattered and 
hardly bestead, to seek for some means of keeping the frag- 
ments in touch with each other, and of striking blows at their 
enemies without compromising individuals. The end was 
attained by the dissemination of a weekly gazette, which under 
the title of the ‘ Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques’ continued to be the 
organ of the more belligerent members of the party down to 
the close of the eighteenth century. M. Séché has had the 
patience to rummage through a complete set of this obscure 
periodical, bound up in twenty-six quarto volumes and pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and has also been 
successful in disinterring many particulars about its successive 
editors, His summary account of it is given in the following 
passage i-— | 

‘This gazette played so large a part in the affairs of Jansenism in 
the eighteenth century, that I cannot avoid giving some account of 
its editors, and of the very peculiar class of society which revolved 
around it for the space of seventy-five years. Mixed up with it will 
be found stories of secret printing-presses, subterranean mysteries, 
recesses of society scarcely if at all known, a wild revel of | 
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and songs, which remind one of the habits of the white ants and of 
the worst days of the Fronde.’ 


Judging from the illustrations given by M. Séché of the 
contents of this gazette, it must have been highly seasoned with 
ribaldry, and could not fail to incense the authorities and 
exasperate their hostility to the sect of which it was the organ. 
In the very first number the keynote was audaciously struck in 
a woodcut representing the Temptation, in which the demon, 
wearing the traditional head-dress of the Jesuits, presents Jesus 
with the Bull Unigenitus ; and underneath are the lines :— 

‘ On agite cette question : 
Sous quel habit le fin démon 
Tenta le premier Janséniste. 
Ce fut sous habit moliniste. 
Il est done un diable d’habit, 
Satan le premier s’en servit.’ 


The wit may have evaporated with time, and given place to 
coarser squibs; but the animus continued the same, as the 
following bit of news, of a much later date, indicates. ‘A 
dominican of Olmiitz,’ the editor gravely informs his readers, 
‘having been kissed by a Jesuit who pretended to have a great 
affection for him, a number of pimples immediately broke out 
on the part of the cheek on which he had received the kiss. 
Next day the eruption reached such a height that he was unable 
to open his eyes, and his whole head was swollen.’ No wonder 
that the police were soon on the track of the journal that so 
besmirched their masters, and hunted it down as if it had been 
a noxious beast! But with all their skill they were persistently 
baffled by the superior craft of its managers. The place where 
it was printed was repeatedly changed ; to-day it was a town, 
to-morrow some petty village; now a cellar, then a garret, or a 
barn, or a hut buried in the forest. Great precautions were 
taken to destroy every clue to it. As soon as the editor had 
completed his MS., he burnt the documents used by him, and 
passed it on to some one else. A second hand copied it, and 
burnt the original. A third carried the copy to the press, and 
when it was printed handed over bundles of the gazette to as 
many different agents, who carried them to the various offices 
where secret distribution was made of them to persons known 
to belesg to the party. If any one of these offices was acci- 
dently pounced upon by the police, notice was instantly sent to 
all the rest, and ie copies still on hand were transported else- 
where, so that the clue was no sooner found than it was again 
lost. 


Another 
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Another means of sustaining the cause was found in the 
institution of a secret fund, known as the Boite & Perrette, 
which was.administered in the interests of the party by a succes- 
sion of trustees, each of whom at his death passed it on to a 
successor, so that the line of administration was preserved 
unbroken down to the Revolution. This fund appears to have 
originated in the bequest by Nicole, the Port-Royalist Solitary, 
to a female friend, for the maintenance of Christian, i.e. Jan- 
senist, schools, of all the property of which he died possessed, 
and to have been named after his old housekeeper. Large sums 
were from time to time poured into the Boite by sympathizing 
adherents, and were spent partly in affording relief to the 
sufferers for conscience-sake, and partly in carrying out devices 
for propagating the faith and frustrating the wiles of the Jesuits. 
A quiet little community, called the ‘Sisters of S. Martha,” 
connected with the party, and dedicated to the service of the 
poor and the gratuitous education of children, received consider- 
able aid from the same source. Founded almost immediately 
after the catastrophe of Port-Royal by a wealthy lady who was 
an enthusiast for the persecuted nuns, this free sisterhood 
inherited and preserved a definite tincture of Jansenist senti- 
ment; and although, on that account, it was never able to 
obtain any legal status from the Government, it was tolerated 
for its useful unsectarian work until the outbreak of the Terror 
dissolved, at least for a time, every institution in France that 
bore the obnoxious mark of religion, With its revival and 
legal constitution under Napoleon I., its oppression by the 
Ultramontanes after the Vatican Council, and its final extinc- 
tion the other day by the laicisation of the hospitals and schools, 
we need not here be concerned ; enough to say that amidst the 
turmoil and decadence of the Jansenist sect during the eigh- 
teenth century, nothing connected with it shone with a purer 
lustre than the unostentatious and devoted labours of the Sisters 
of S. Martha. 

We cannot avoid using the word ‘decadence ;’ indeed, it is: 
not ours, but M. Séché’s. The melancholy fact expressed by it 
was partly due, no doubt, to external pressure ; but still more to. 
the discrediting growth of superstition. Port-Royal itself had 
staked its cause on the so-called miracle of the Holy Thorn; 
and the Solitaries, with all their intellectual power and spiritual 
elevation, were not fortified by breadth of knowledge and solidity 
of judgment against the perilous tendencies which an ascetic 
life is apt to engender. With their removal the -mischief, 
already in the germ, rapidly assumed monstrous proportions, and 
spread like a virulent poison throughout the whole community. 

There 
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There is no need here to enlarge on the notorious scenes that 
were exhibited round the tomb of the deacon Paris,—the 
profusion of pretended miracles, the convulsions, the fanatical 
orgies,—the scandal of which compelled the Government to 
employ an armed force to disperse the frenzied crowds and hold 
the cemetery fast-barred against the worshippers at this Jansenist 
shrine ; a precautionary measure which the Jansenists lampooned 
as the affixing to the gates of a placard bearing the words 
‘De par le Roi défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.’ 

The reality of the miraculous cures said to be wrought at the 
deacon’s tomb, and of a long succession of similar manifesta- 
tions throughout the century, was an integral part of the 
Jansenist faith, These alleged prodigies were the ever-ready 
answer to all antagonists of the cause. Reports of such events 
formed a large part of the news circulated in the ‘ Nouvelles 
Ecclésiastiques.’ From the Abbé Collard already mentioned, 
who received the holy deacon’s last words, down to the learned 
and saintly Jacquemont—whose obscure life, related at great 
length by our author from documents hitherto unpublished, was 
prolonged till 1835—-every Jansenist confessor took his stand on 
these alleged miracles, as direct divine attestations to the truth 
of the beliefs for which the party contended. In regard to the 
‘ Convulsions,’ as the more monstrous and ghastly portion of the 
spectacle was technically called, there was at first a division of 
opinion among the leaders of the party; those who possessed 
some sobriety of judgment hesitating to accept such excesses of 
frenzy as divine manifestations. And well they might hesitate, 
when even M, Séché, who pleads in favour of the miracles, and 
holds a brief for the Jansenists at large, is compelled to draw a 
line here beyond which his approval cannot pass, as the following 
statement, consigned to the small type of a foot-note, shows :— 

‘The “convulsionnaires” of Saint Médard called themselves 
brothers and sisters. The tortures to which they voluntarily sub- 
mitted were styled “ secours,” and were divided into “ grands secours ” 
and “secours meurtriers.” The women, and especially the girls, 
endured the most atrocious treatment. Youths called “ secouristes ” 
struck their victims with their fists and with cudgels, on the head, 
the belly, the loins ; tore their flesh with pincers, even crucified them ; 
and the sufferers pretended to be sensible of nothing but an ineffable 
delight. After the closing of the cemetery, these abominable scenes 


were secretly continued among the initiated, and lasted down to the 
Revolution.’ 


Those who are acquainted with the literature of the sect will 
not need to be told, that even this description is not a little 
abbreviated 
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abbreviated and toned down below the revolting reality. And 
it was with this odious fanaticism that the Jansenist party con- 
tinued to be associated in the public mind for many years. 
Their organ, the ‘ Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques,’ kept up on behalf 
of the convulsions what our author calls a ‘ propagande effrénée.’ 
In vain did the soberer adherents disavow the wildest or most 
debauched of the sects into which the ‘convulsionnaires’ split 
up, such as the Augustinians, the Vaillantists, the Multipliants, 
the Fareinists, the Illuminés, the Parmenites with their Sainte- 
Mere from whom the Messiah was expected to be born, and the 
Béguins, who, to hasten the advent of the Prophet Elijah, syste- 
matically devoted themselves to the commission of crimes. The 
distinctions attempted to be made between the true and the false 
species of the genus were far from reassuring. The discredit 
of such offshoots covered the whole body from which they had 
sprung, and warned off men of cool judgment as from an infected 
patient. How was it —— for a sect to attract members of 
repute, or to produce leaders entitled to confidence, when large 


portions of it had come to take for their gospel the apocalyptic 
ravings of frantic men and women, shrieked forth amidst spasms 
and tortures, with an accompaniment of barkings and caterwaul- 
ings, in postures which saltimbanques and contortionists might 


have envied? Demoralization and disintegration were inevitable, 
and the saying was justified that, so far as the professing sect was 
concerned, the grave of the deacon Paris became the grave of 
Jansenism. ' 

Passing now from the Jansenists by profession and organiza- 
tion to the Jansenists by affinities of character and sentiment, 
we presently find ourselves in a purer atmosphere, where 
breadth of view and sobriety of judgment take the place 
generally of sectarian narrowness and fanaticism. But the 
question at once meets us and continually recurs: Are our new 
acquaintances really Jansenists at all? They certainly did not 
own to the name; some of them absolutely repudiated it, others 
believed that Jansenism was a mere spectre dressed up by the 
Jesuits to frighten their opponents, Gallicans they all were, as 
were in heart the majority of French churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, during the entire period under review; and, as has 
been already remarked, they for the most part had inherited a 
tincture of the uprightness and gravity which characterized the 
school of Port-Royal. But between this class and the Gallicans 
at large, a definite line of demarcation is with difficulty drawn ; 
and to draw it became increasingly difficult, when, after the 
expatriation of the Jesuits, the controversy over the Bull and 
Formulary became less acute. Our author’s attempt to establish 
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a test of classification does not satisfy us. He supposes the 
individual on his death-bed to request the priest to administer 
to him the last sacraments, that he may depart in peace. The 
question is then put—Do you repent of your opposition to the 
Bull and Formulary, and ex animo accept these Papal ordinances ? 
lf the dying man yields, he is a mere Gallican: if he remains 
firm to the last, he is a Jansenist. We give the passage :— 


‘Well, after all, it is by this final impenitence that the real 
(avérés) Jansenists are to be recognized. The Gallicans sob on the 
pillow of death, like Pére Gratry, but they retract. The Jansenists 
act like Montlosier and the Abbé Grégoire; they die in schism—I 
mean that they refuse to submit, in order to render a last testimony 
to the truth.’ 


We say that this is unsatisfactory, for two reasons ; the test is 
illusive, inasmuch as in the majority of cases it was never 
applied, and what the result of applying it would have been no 
one can tell; and it is also irrelevant, since what it tests is not 
the creed professed, but the constancy of the professor. 

It is instructive to notice how the matter has been treated by 
the Abbé Grégoire himself, the only first-class historical 
personage in M. Séché’s sketches of the ‘later Jansenists.’ In 
a small volume entitled ‘Les Ruines de Port-Royal des 
Champs,’ published in 1809 to commemorate the centenary of 
the destruction of the famous Convent, the Abbé, while 
sympathising with the party which inherited its sentiments yet 
not identifying himself with it, concludes by putting the 
question, What is a Jansenist? Out of any hundred persons, 
he says, who might be asked this question, not two perhaps 
would be able to answer it. Most would probably reply that a 
Jansenist is one who adheres to the five propositions attributed 
to Jansen and condemned by the Papal Bull; but in fact there 
is nobody who maintains them. Others would say that 
Jansenists are those who doubt the Church’s infallibility in 
matters of fact, and deny that the five propositions are really 
contained in Jansen’s book. To show how opinions differ, he 
refers to several authors of repute. From the ‘Supplement to 
Panzani’s Memoirs,’ published in 1793 by the English Roman 
Catholic historian, Joseph Berington, he quotes the remark that 
any one of the following notes is deemed sufficient proof of 
Jansenism ; wishing to remain passive in the dispute—thinking 
that a Jansenist may possibly be an honest man—and not 
admiring all the maxims and manceuvres of the Jesuits. Car- 
dinal Bona supplies a definition which is simple enough ; every 
one is called a Jansenist who is not a Molinist, i.e. a double- 
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distilled Jesuit. From Saint Simon he gleans another descrip- 
tion: ‘to lead a simple, retired, industrious life, or to associate 
with people who do so, is enough to earn a repute for Jansenism.’ 
In Italy, he goes on to say, if a priest to austerity of life adds 
an enlightened zeal for the liberties of the Church; if he can 
be moved neither by bribes nor threats, but withstands both with 
ual firmness,—his orthodoxy is suspected, he is a Jansenist. 
And there the Abbé leaves the matter; ‘ rigid Jansenist,’ as he 
is called in all the biographical notices, he can give no more 
definite portraiture of the party with which he is classed. 

The perplexity is by no means disentangled as we review, one 
by one, M. Séché’s later worthies of the Jansenist lineage. Let 
us very briefly notice the leading members whom he parades 
before us, and, place aux dames, take first his two heroines: ‘ Of 
all the women, he writes, ‘who fell in love with Port-Royal 
during the revolutionary troubles, two especially deserve our 
attention: the Countess Pauline de Beaumont and Madame 
de Rémusat.’ Of the high-born lady first named the story is 
sadly tragic. Married at eighteen to a boy of seventeen who after 
a few months deserted her, she saw her father, mother, sister, 
and brother, all perish in the Revolution, and narrowly escaped 
herself with her life. Scarcely had the Terror passed away than 
she fell in with the young Chateaubriand, succumbed at sight 
to his fatal fascination, and died in his arms of a galloping 
consumption two years later, in her thirty-sixth year. Of the 
other the lot was happier. Married at sixteen to a husband 
who possessed and deserved her love, and blessed with a son 
who rewarded all her care, she was attached to Napoleon’s 
Court as one of the ladies of the Empress Josephine, after whose 
divorce she became the centre of a bright and intellectual circle ; 
and although cut off in the middle of her days, she lived long 
enough to establish a brilliant reputation, as the volumes of her 
published correspondence attest. Now of these two ladies the 
alleged Jansenism was neither more nor less than a warm 
admiration of Nicole’s moral essays, Not of the whole twenty- 
three volumes indeed, but rather of the book into which they 
had been compressed for popular use, under the title of ‘ L’Esprit 
de M. Nicole.’ ‘It was with this flask of Christian essence,’ 
says M. Séché, ‘this viaticum, that the French women tra- 
versed the revolutionary —_ and the most heroic of them 
mounted the scaffold’ In their admiration of Nicole they 
had been preceded long before by Madame de Sévigné, and 
later by our own Hannah More, neither of whom can be 
exactly ticketed as a Jansenist. What in each case the 
Jansenism really amounted to may be read in their letters; it 
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will be sufficient to quote the following sprightly epistle 
penned by Madame de Hémueat to her son :— 


*I must tell you that your father and I are up to our ears in 
Jansenism. After dinner we play at loto; then your father amuses 
himself with his game of patience, and I read Nicole to him till 
company arrives. Sometimes we interrupt ourselves to express our 
delight in Nicole, and to wish that our politicians would learn their 
catechism from him. The Abbé de Cambon, who comes to see me 
sometimes and is a thorough Molinist, allows me Jansenism as far as 
Nicole. He and your father explain tome St. Augustine and Grace, 
and I much fear that we have not any of that Grace in France at 
present. I am going presently to pray God to give it to you 
and me.’ 


Following our author’s guidance, we are introduced to a 
stronghold of Gallicanism in the town of Troyes. The 
Oratorians were in force there, with their Church, Hospital, 
and College, and did strenuous battle on behalf of the ‘ Liberties’ 
against those who tried to enforce the hated Bu!l and Formulary, 
making of necessity common cause with the reputed Jansenists 
in this struggle. The closing years of the contest furnish M. 
Séché with a hero, whom he ushers in with the following poetic 
outburst :—‘ One of the latest flowers of Troyan Jansenism, 
the fairest of all if not the last, the one which shone with the 

test splendour and shed the sweetest perfume, was Grégoire- 
ierre Herluison.’ Of this provincial worthy the story is but 
brief. Ordained priest at the canonical age, he retired after 
three years from the exercise of his sacred profession, devoted 
himself to study, and became librarian of the Town Library, 
and lecturer on rhetoric. From his pen two short treatises are 
extant, one a series of slashing letters to a free-thinking 
republican in defence of clerical celibacy, the other a temperate 
refutation of the immediate divine right of kings. In neither 
of these productions, which we have examined, is there a word 
about Jansenism; in the latter, indeed, the Port-Royalist 
authors are mentioned, but only for the purpose of expressing 
dissent from their political views. Nor is it pretended that 
Herluison took any part in the theological disputes of his age. 
All that M. Séché claims for him is that ‘he was a Jansenist by 
heart and education ;’ that ‘ by the culture of the beiles-lettres he 
belonged to the Jansenism of the best days; ’ that ‘he possessed 
the fine humour which the Port-Royalists esteemed a virtue ;’ 
and that because of bis reputed Jansenism the Bishop is reported 
to have forbidden his pupils to pray over his coffin, ‘A 
Gallican, tinctured with Jansenism,’ might be his epitaph. 

The next character which demands our attention is that of a 
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more considerable personage, Count J. D. Lanjuinais, who, as 
a jurist, played a historical part in the French Revolution. 
His writings, and his letters hitherto unpublished, exhibit a 
man of deep and austere piety, a Gallican Catholic by con- 
viction, yet an ardent republican and upholder of the short- 
lived constitutional Church created by the Constituent Assembly. 
Writing in defence of Revelation to a deist, he thus describes 
himself :— 

‘I am a Christian and a Catholic. I have been so all my life, 
thanks to the Divine Mercy. I am so by habit, by sentiment, by the 
deepest conviction, after immense study of both sides of the question 
carried on with the sincerest desire to ascertain the truth, with 
prayer, and with such seclusion in the midst of the world as is con- 
sistent with the general rules of the Gospel and the teaching of the 
Church. . . . The things which have influenced me most are these : 
the sacred Scriptures; the majestic course of the prophecies which 
have been fulfilled; the sanctity of the Gospels; the miraculous 
establishment of Christianity by fishermen and artisans; the spec- 
tacle of the Jews who are undergoing their appointed destiny, and 
who bring me on their shoulders the sacred books of the Old Testa- 
ment; the spectacle, too, of the atheists, the deists, and the sects 
separated from Catholicity. I have lived by God’s grace according 
to the principles of my faith ; I have never concealed it, not even in 
1793, and for eighteen months, because I was an avowed Christian, I 
was liable to be killed by any one at sight. It is as a Christian that 
I have with God’s help been courageous and consistent in my political 
career; I have not sought worldly advantages, and God has given 
them to me into the bargain.’ 


But how far is this austere Gallican Catholic to be reckoned 
as a Jansenist? His grandson, the present Count, in sending 
to our author his distinguished ancestor’s letters, writes that ‘it 
would be a serious error to class him with the real Jansenists,’ 
That he utterly hated the Jesuits is true, for we have from his 
pen, in his ‘ Etudes Biographiques,’ one of the severest indict- 
ments ever drawn up against the Order. But if we let him 
speak for himself, he tells us roundly that Jansenism was a 
mere phantom, an imaginary heresy, to which the Jesuits had 
contrived to give a semblance of reality in the eyes of the 
ignorant and the weak, to heap opprobrium on those who 
thought differently from themselves. On the other hand, it is 
admitted that he took delight in reading some of the best Port- 
Royalist authors, and that his strict notions about education 
smelt of that school. So that what we come to again is a 
Gallican with a slight tincture of Jansenist ideas and feelings. 

Of all his biographical sketches M. Séché allows the largest 
space to that of the De Barante family, of two generations of 
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which he draws a very pretty picture from documents hitherto 
unpublished. The father came of a stock attached to Port- 
Royal, one member having married into the Pascal family, and 
another, a nun, having been driven mad by ill-treatment on 
account of her resistance to the obnoxious Formulary. Adopting 
the law for his profession, and having obtained an appointment 
in the criminal court of Riom, the elder De Barante espoused 
there, at the age of thirty-seven, a young lady of nineteen, like 
himself of Jansenist lineage. In the Arcadian romance of their 
married life M. Séché positively revels, There was just the 
contrast of age and character to render it piquant. He, grave, 
diffident, hiding a warm heart under a crust of austerity, and 
desperately enamoured of his young wife; and she, bright, 
clever, cold in temperament, devoted to him in reality, yet a 
little bored by his raptures, and apt coquettishly to stand off 
and laugh at his demonstrative affection—here was a suitable 
arena for what our author describes as ‘assaults of conjugal 
gallantry.’ And very pretty assaults they were! She accus- 
tomed herself, says M. Seché, never to be moved by his amorous 


reproaches or grievances ; and when they went too far, like cats 
disturbed in their pleasant repose she would just put out a 


little paw, half velvet and half claw, which meant, ‘ Come, sir, 
no more of that! You know very well that you have my 
heart.’ But as all this, pretty as it is, has really nothing to do 
with Jansenism, we must leave it to be enjoyed by M. Séché’s 
readers, as well as the story of the married life of their son, 
Prosper de Barante, afterwards ambassador at St. Petersburg ; 
only pausing to quote a little letter written by his wife to her 
old friend, Madame de la Briche, almost on the eve of their 
silver wedding, to show that the blessing of conjugal love was 
hereditary in the family :— 

‘ My husband leaves me in two days to return to Paris. Every 
year I suffer more from his absence. I am more sad over these three 
weeks of separation, than any of our young brides could be in the 
first year of their marriage. I wish they loved their husbands as I 
love mine at the end of twenty-three years of wedded life, but there 
is no one like him. He is perfect, and so charming for me that I 
thank you for having given him to me. How many reasons I have 
for loving you!’ 


We have reserved to the last our author’s sketch of the Abbé 
Grégoire, because it is mixed up with a very interesting 
episode in the history of the French Church, about which he 
has much to say, although here he is on well-trodden ground. 
The lamentable degeneracy of that Church during the eighteenth 
century has been graphically described in M. Taine’s well- 
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known work, ‘ L’Ancien Régime.’ When all the rich bishoprics 
and abbeys were treated as provisions for younger sons of 
the nobles, and preferments went so much by court-favour 
as to give occasion for the Regent’s jest, after making a 
large batch of promotions, ‘Well, the Jansenists will not 
complain, for I have given ‘ tout a la Grace et rien au mérite ;’ 
when the few bishoprics tossed to clerics, whose names were 
deficient in the magic particle, were contemptuously styled 
évéchés de laquais ; when a great ecclesiastic, returning from a 
visitation of his diocese to join a bevy of fashionable guests in 
his sumptuous palace, could think it decent gaily to cry out to 
them to keep at a distance because he smelt of curés a league 
off; when grave episcopal functions were so commonly shifted 
off on subordinates, that a prelate on asking a noble whether he 
had read his charge could meet with the retort, ‘ Have you read 
it yourself, my lord?’ when the country curés, starving on 
miserable pittances, were superciliously designated as la 
prétraille—a term modelled on valetaille—and were subject to 
every caprice of their bishops, who, by means of royal lettres de 
cachet, signed in blank, could deprive or imprison them at their 
pleasure ; when the state of the French Church was such as 
hints and stories of this kind indicate, it is no wonder that, so 
soon as voice was permitted to the inferior clergy at the 
convocation of the States-General, representations of their 
grievances should pour in like a flood, and demands for reform 
in the Church should accompany, step by step, demands for 
reform in the State. The answer of the Constituent Assembly 
under the presidency of the Abbé Grégoire was, as M. Séché 
reminds us, to give to the Church a brand-new civil constitution, 
to which all holders of ecclesiastical offices were required to 
swear fealty by a certain date, after which in case of default 
their offices would be accounted vacant. Of this enactment, 
which, by the mere power of the State, remodelled the dioceses, 
suppressed many of the bishoprics and all the monastic 
establishments, and changed the manner in which both bishops 
and curés were appointed and instituted, the natural conse- 
quence was the rending of the Church into two bodies, jurors 
and non-jurors ; with the latter of which, comprising nearly the 
whole of the hierarchy and a very large proportion of the inferior 
clergy, if not an absolute majority, the Pope of course ranged 
himself. The schism thus created lasted till 1801, when 
Napoleon, by signing the Concordat with Pius VI., healed it, at 
the cost of reducing the Church into servitude to the Vatican, 

and finally extinguishing the Gallican liberties. 
All this we pass lightly over, because it is familiar matter of 
history. 
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history. Nor do we propose to discuss M. Séché’s contention 
that the Constituent Assembly, instead of meddling with the 
organization of the Church, ought simply to have pronounced 
its separation from the State, reserving to the secular power 
only that measure of indirect control which is inherent in the 
office of paymaster of the cost of public worship. The sole 
= which concerns us here is the part played by the 

ansenists in these transactions. To affirm that the Civil 
Constitution of the clergy was their work, M. Séché allows, 
would be an error; for besides the fact that many others, 
including the entire body of the deists and atheists of the 
Assembly, threw their votes in its favour, the so-called 
Jansenists themselves split upon it, a large number of them 
denouncing it because of the purely civil character given by it 
to the elections of the bishops and curés. Indeed, one of the 
most curious parts of the story, so far as the Jansenists were 
concerned, was the rise out of their midst of anti-concordatarian 
sects, all based on the conviction that even the Church of the 
Concordat, which was a compromise between the Republic and 
the Vatican, was a novel, political institution, destitute of every 
note of the one holy, catholic, apostolic Church. Of these sects, 
of pure Jansenist lineage, considerable remnants still exist, 


M. Séché tells us, under various names, ‘in Bretagne, Vendée, 
Deux-Sévres, the Maconnais, Dauphiné, the Lyonnais, Forez, 
the Agénois, and in the recesses of the high Alps.’ His account 
of them is as follows :— 


‘As they no longer have any priests to celebrate divine service, 
they assemble together in their villages, or if they are too scattered 
they are content to pray in their own houses, before and after the 
day’s labour. Nearly all of them are agriculturists. A few years 
ago I passed a week with a Jansenist family of Isére; and I returned 
deeply edified by the views of religion held by these upright and 
simple hearts. They have no relations with the clergy of their 
parishes, whom they regard as intruders; they marry only among 
themselves, and they celebrate their own baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals according to the rites of the old Church. Besides the 
ancient Gallican prayer-book, the books they prefer are Nicole’s little 
moral Essays, and Quesnel’s Reflexions. They rely greatly on M. 
Hamon’s system of medical treatment, and when there is a death 
among them they bear the corpse direct to the cemetery, reciting 
psalms, and preceded by a cross borne by a little clergéon. They 
celebrate regularly all the feasts of the Virgin, her Nativity, Annun- 
ciation, and Assumption, but reject of course the dogma of her 
immaculate conception. Although persecution has made them dis- 
trustful and in a degree unsociable, they keep up some measure of 
intercourse with their co-religionists in other departments. be 
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resemble the scattered members of a large family who aim at reunion. 
But their number decreases every day, for want of priests.’ 


After allowing, however, for the dissidents, it is probable 
that the majority of the so-called Jansenists in the Constituent 
Assembly followed the lead of Grégoire, and co-operated with 
the advanced Republicans in enacting the Civil Constitution of 
the clergy. But what seems clear to us is that it was in virtue 
of their Gallicanism, controlled by an ardent republican senti- 
ment, that they took this line, and not at all in consequence of, 
but rather in spite of, any peculiar Jansenist tincture in their 
ecclesiastical views. Jansenism, pure and simple, was as much 
anti-Erastian as it was anti-Papal, and many of the party who 
had at first sworn to the Constitution afterwards retracted. 
We have already seen that Grégoire did not call himself a 
Jansenist, and could not even define one, nor was he possessed 
by that hatred of the Jesuits which was a mark of the party ; 
for in his autobiographical sketch he tells us that he was 
educated by them at Nancy, and among them had met with 
nothing but good example and useful instruction. But just as 
his republicanism was so fiery that in proposing the abolition 
of royalty he could exclaim, ‘ Kings are in the moral order 
what monsters are in the physical; courts are the hotbeds of 
crime and the foci of corruption; the history of kings is the 
martyrology of nations ;’ so in the sphere of church-polity he 
was so ardent a defender of Gallican liberty against Papal 
despotism, that he could deliberately write :— 


‘ The court of Rome is the antipodes of religion. It seems as if 
God was pleased to give the faithful a new opportunity of exhibiting 
their faith by remaining attached to the See as the centre of Catholic 
unity, while distinguishing it from a Court of which it may be said 
that it is the greatest scandal of religion, the Inquisition, hideous as 
it is, being second to it. If untractableness of mind and corruption 
of heart are the undoubted causes of unbelief, that unbelief finds 
ample pretexts in the criminal obstinacy of the Court of Rome and 
of the superior clergy to sustain lucrative abuses, and in the alliance 
of the same clergy with despotism to rivet the fetters of nations.’ 


In the sentiments expressed in both the foregoing passages 
Grégoire remained constant, in spite of all obloquy and loss, 
to the end of his life, justifying Michelet’s epithet for him, 
*Téte de fer,’ and Edgar Quinet’s, ‘Toujours foudroyé et 
toujours serein.’ Immediately after the enactment of the Civil 
Constitution he was elected Bishop of Blois, but after several 
years of excellent service in the newly-created see, his inability 
to accept the Concordat drove him into retirement. For many 
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years he continued to play an important part in_ politics, 
suffering a continual martyrdom for his liberal opinions; but 
our notice of this remarkable man must end here with quoting 
our author’s account of his death-bed :— 


‘ What can be said of his death, but that it worthily crowned his 
life? Affected for a long time with an incurable disease, the day 
came when he felt himself dying. He sent at once for a priest. The 
curé of his parish arrives, attended by a young assistant, who begins 
by discussing with Grégoire the orthodoxy of the Civil Constitution, 
and ends with demanding from him a retractation. “ Young man,” 
replied the old Jansenist, “it was not without a full examination that 
I took the oath which you ask me to forswear; neither was it 
without serious reflections at the foot of the Cross that I accepted the 
episcopate at a time when it could not be an object of ambition ; all 
this t aia before you were born.” The curé and his youthful 
assistant then retire, and the Archbishop of Paris comes on the scene. 
As soon as he learns the dying state of the ex-Bishop of Blois, he 
writes a long letter to impose upon him his conditions. But Grégoire, 
who up to the last retained his full consciousness, replies at once by 
a categorical refusal. During fifteen days M. de Quélen negociates 
for the recovery of this courageous soul. What a buffet it would be 
for the constitutional Church, what a triumph for the Church of 
Rome, if he could extort a recantation from him! Unhappily for 
himself, the Archbishop’s hopes were in vain. Grégoire would sign 
nothing, listen to nothing. His last word, repeated to me by one 
who was present, was that of Cambronne at Waterloo: “Tell the 
Archbishop that the Guard dies but does not surrender!” So that 
he would have passed away without the ‘sacraments had not two 
ecclesiastics been found courageous enough to administer to him.’ 


We shall not do complete justice to M. Séché’s work, unless 
before we lay down the pen we notice the polemical aim which 
he assigns to it in the Introduction. This is nothing less than 
the regeneration. of the French Church by the infusion of the 
practical qualities, both moral and religious, which he finds 
exemplified in the lives of his Jansenist models. He writes 
from the point of view of a Gallican Churchman; he is no 
sectary, he says, but a man of faith and reason, who seeks the 
truth before everything else. Looking upon his country from 
this point of view, the state of religion in it fills him with 
alarm and sorrow. How differently, he exclaims, might things 
have turned out both in Church and State, had the Jansenist 
element, instead of being proscribed and excommunicated, been 
allowed to leaven society, and mould it alike in its civil and 
religious relations! The Revolution would, in that case, have 
been marred by no schism or violence, but have run its course 
gently and peacefully, free from any kind of laceration or 
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shock. The Pope, too, refraining from attacks on the liberties 
of the Church, would still be in possession of his temporal 
sovereignty, although on the other hand he certainly would not 
have become infallible. But Jansenism has been destroyed, 
and with it has perished the National Church, on whose tomb, 
lest it should rise again, Atheism and Jesuitism are seated 
together. The State, by suppressing the religious orders and 
banishing religion from the hospitals and schools, has concen- 
trated all the forces of Catholicism under the banner of the 
Jesuits. And it is the Jesuits who have forced on the Church 
absurd novelties of dogma, invented silly devotions, and en- 
couraged belief in superstitious fables; it is the Jesuits again 
who have lowered the Church’s morality to accommodate it 
to the world’s vices, and have handed over the Catholic 
religion, as a body without a soul, to all kinds of traffickers. 
Where, then, shall a remedy be found? Protestantism, by 
destroying the rites, the liturgy, the images, the poetry of the 
Catholic worship, has convicted itself of unfitness to satisfy 
the religious requirements of the Latin character. The old 
Jansenism of Pascal and Arnauld is too severe for the light 
temperament of France. Small theological schisms like that 
of Pere Hyacinthe are powerless, for the age of schisms is past, 
and theological passion is extinct; while within the Catholic 
pale no independent liberal voice can raise itself without being 
instantly stifled. Nor can anything but mischief be expected 
from a complete separation of Church and State—which is the 
author’s own ideal—until liberty and corporate rights have 
first been assured by law to all religious associations. The 
solution of the problem—such is M. Séché’s conclusion—must 
be left for Providence to unfold. Only of this he is convinced, 
that for the safety and honour of the Church the Molinism, 
which has conquered Jansenism, must in its turn be conquered 
and expelled ; and this happy consummation he believes would 
not be far distant, if all Catholic worshippers became inspired 
with the law of conduct, the conception of religion, the 
character and habits of those ‘good Christians’ whom in these 
volumes he sets as patterns before them. 

Such is the point of view from which M. Séché surveys the 
condition of the Church of his native land; such the aim with 
which he presents to his fellow-Churchmen a picture of the 
conflict and failure of the party who were the heirs of Port- 
Royal. That his lament over the triumph of Ultramontanism 
will find an echo in the breasts of English Churchmen we 
cannot doubt; nor will they deplore less than he does the 
bitter hostility which it has provoked between religion ar the 
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State. But he seems to have overlooked a fact, which, in our 
apprehension, must be fatal to his hope of rescue for his Church 
through a revival within it of the spirit of Port-Royal; we 
mean the fact, that the slavery and corruption over which he 
sighs are only the logical outcome of a dogma to which he him- 
self, in common with his clients the Jansenists and the whole 
body of the old Gallicans, clings with unalterable constancy— 
the dogma that the See of Rome is the divinely ordained centre 
of Catholic Unity. So long as the Pope is held to be necessary, 
so long will the Pope be master of the situation and able to 
impose his own conditions, The struggle of National Churches 
against the despotism of the Vatican can have no other final 
issue than defeat, while they continue possessed with the 
conviction that to break with Rome is to forfeit Catholicity. 
One thing is certain, the Vatican never retrogrades, nor can 
retrograde without surrendering the principle on which the 
Papal supremacy is based. It has proscribed National Churches, 
and henceforth National Churches in communion with it are 
impossible. Is there, then, any escape from the position, that 
to break with Rome is the preliminary step to deliverance 
from the tyranny and superstition which, in M. Séché’s eyes, 
are a burden too grievous for religion in France to bear ? 

One remark only would we add, and that in no unkindly 
spirit to the author, but in the interests of literature, and for 
its defence against the tendency of the age to overweight it 
with trivialities. What we would say is this: that while we 
have been reading some of M. Séché’s sketches of those 
‘good Christians,’ whose obscure names and petty fortunes his 
researches have enabled him to snatch from oblivion, we have 
found ourselves strongly tempted to give in our adhesion to a 
recent critical dictum, which tells us that ‘nothing is gained 
by crowding the gallery of literature with pretty portraits of 


people, who, however agreeable and amiable, have no real place 
there.’ 
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Art. [X.—1. Die Werke Italienischer Meister in den Gallerien 
von Miinchen, Dresden, und Berlin. Ein kritischer Versuch 
von Ivan Lermollieff, aus dem Russischen iibersetzt von Dr. 
Johannes Schwarze, Leipzig, 1880. 

2. Kritische Studien iiber Italienische Malerei. Die Gallerien 
Borghese und Doria Panfili in Rom. Von Ivan Lermollieff. 
Mit 62 Abbildungen. Leipzig, 1890. 

3. Kunsthritische Studien iiber Italienische Malerei. Die 
Gallerien Miinchen und Dresden. Von lvan Lermollieff. Mit 
41 Abbildungen. Leipzig, 189-. 

4, a Di Marco Minghetti. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 

85. 


IGNOR GIOVANNI MORELLI, whose death last March 

is lamented by a large number of friends, Italian, German, 

and English, was a man of rare, grand, and complete character, 
a patriot, and a statesman; and what, after these two defini- 
tions, will sound to many a small matter, the ablest connoisseur 
of art of his time. But this is not so small a matter as it may 
sound. What is technically called connoisseurship requires a 
wide range of intellectual qualifications; something of the 
astuteness of the lawyer, the diagnosis of the physician, and 
the research of the antiquary and historian: all combined in 
an art which most of us are practising every day, more or less 
consciously, the art of comparison. Connoisseurship is a modern 
profession, because a modern necessity. It has been developed 
too late to save many a priceless work, but not too late to 
identify those which yet remain. In the times of what are 
called the Old Masters little was written about these Masters 
individually. Their works were left to speak and shift for 
themselves, and that, with small exception, they have continued 
to do till a comparatively late period. The consequences might 
have been anticipated: landmarks have been effaced; schools 
confused; names mistaken and displaced; the authorship of 
nine-tenths of the works which have descended to us have 
been lost, or have passed through an ignorant and vain-glorious 
period, which distributed to them the names supposed either to 
do them most honour, or to attract most gain to their owners. 
The rectification of the painter’s name, in tardy justice to him, 
has therefore become a chief but far from easy object of recent 
study. Those who have gone somewhat into the history of 
Italian Art in its palmy days, with a preconceived idea of the 
honour paid to artists, have found themselves obliged to modify 
their notions and opinions. The public, even at the zenith of 
Italian Art, can have cared little for the artist, and knew a 
about 
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about his art. The princes of the day, both temporal and 
spiritual, tormented, defrauded, and insulted the painters, of 
which Michael Angelo and Titian could each tell many a har- 
rowing tale; while the Church, to which their glorious works 
were entrusted, suffered them to perish with every form of neglect 
and maltreatment. Even before Renaissance Art had ceased to 
be produced its destruction had begun. Half the pictures in 
Italy escaped the emissaries of Napoleon as too malades to be 
worth the transport; while most of those that were purloined 
required careful doctoring before they were considered fit for 
exhibition, All notions, therefore, of peculiar respect or taste 
for art in the Italy of the past must be dismissed. Had there 
been either taste or reverence for the still-surviving manifestations 
of former greatness, the modern connoisseur would not have 
been so needed, nor so puzzled. The old Italian writers on art 
were pedantic, childish, and inexact; if Vasari be less ignorant, 
though in other respects no better than they, it is because, being 
a painter himself, he was conversant with the processes and 
difficulties of the profession, But in the modern sense Vasari 
was not a connoisseur, 

By what would appear a curious coincidence there seems to 
be a sympathy between modern Italian connoisseurship and 
modern Italian patriotism, which at first sight is mysterious. 
Signor Morelli was distinguished as a patriot before he began 
the serious study of art; and two illustrious compatriots have 
succeeded him in the same course, namely, Minghetti, the leader 
of the former Conservative party, and the Marchese Visconti- 
Venosta, Minister for Foreign Affairs under him. Both these 
statesmen were ardent admirers and disciples of Morelli, and 
both have devoted themselves to the investigation of the Old 
Masters, Minghetti having published a history of Raphael of 
great merit, which is also to a great extent that of the painter's 
time; and Visconti-Venosta an admirable article in the ‘ Nuova 
Antologia di Scienze, Lettere, e Arti,’ July 1884, on Morelli’s 
works. The connexion, however, between the love of Art and 
Patriotism is natural enough, for few subjects can interest the 
lover of his country more than the respectful identification of 
those who have shed such glory on it. 

Signor Morelli, or, according to his proper title, ‘il Senatore 
Morelli,’ has been regarded by some who have known him 
better than his history, as a typical Italian both in character 
and appearance. Gilted, highly cultivated, genial, and en- 
lightened, noble in mind and person, and with an individual 
charm which all, man and woman alike who knew hin, will 
acknowledge, he was as little as Cavour of pure Italian blood. 

He 
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He was a Protestant, descended from an old Huguenot race which 
had suffered persecution, and had taken refuge first in the South 
of France, and then in Geneva. According to tradition, the 
Morelli belonged originally to a well-known Venetian and 
patrician family of high caste, who had adopted the name he 
bore for greater security in their faith. No tale, in truth, could 
be too romantic to be believed when associated with Morelli’s 
personality. His grandfather settled in Italy, and made his 
home at Verona, where the subject of this article was born in 
1816, shortly before his father’s death. His mother was of 
a Bergamasque family, which led her son to look on Bergamo 
as his native place, and to bequeath to it his fine collection 
of pictures. Educated in his boyhood in German Switzer- 
land, he was sent thence at twenty years of age to Munich, 
where he entered the University. ‘The young Italian soon 
gave proof of his many-sided attractiveness. The Rector, 
Ignatius Dillinger, immediately took to him, advised him to 
study comparative anatomy, accepted him as a pupil, and 
finally as his assistant ; Von Schubert, the professor of Natural 
History, looked equally kindly upon him, and encouraged him to 
frequent his house ; Friederich Ruckert, the poet, conceived an 
ardent friendship for him, and read him his unpublished verses ; 
and as a crowning tribute, Genelli, the sculptor, engaged on the 
subject of Prometheus, persuaded him to stand for his model. 
Having passed his medical examination, Morelli left Munich 
for Berlin, where Bettina von Arnim, not exactly the woman 
to attract him, introduced him into society. But Berlin for- 
mality and ceremoniousness were antipathetic to him, and always 
continued to be so. We next find him in Switzerland, accom- 
panying Agassiz in his glacier expeditions. After this he 
proceeded to Paris, spending some time in scientific pursuits ; 
and thence visited Rome and Florence, where he first threw 
himself into those two subjects, art and politics, which became 
the absorbing occupation of his life. 

On the outbreak of the Revolution in Milan, he at once 
joined the insurgent party, which, after occupying the Austrian 
barracks at Monza, succeeded in forcing one of the gates of 
that town, now called ‘la porta Garibaldi.’ On this occasion 
an Italian officer was killed who bore some resemblance to him. 
The cry was raised that it was Morelli himself, and, attracted 
to the spot by the agitation, he was for a few moments a witness 
of the sorrow over his supposed body. He now took the 
command of the Bergamasque volunteers, and from his recog- 
nized qualities, assisted by his knowledge of German, was 
deputed by the Lombard Government to represent ae the 
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German Parliament (1848) at Frankfort. He there wrote an 
eloquent and noble appeal to the German nation, ‘ Worte eines 
Lombarden an die Deutschen,’ calling on them to unite, which 
was published at the time in that city, and which also proves 
that he was already occupied with the study of Art. His 
published correspondence with Gino Capponi, as well as 
that with the Marchese Ginori and the Provisional Govern- 
ment, shows how soundly he reasoned on the cause he had 
espoused, as to the political prospects of Italy, even in a time 
of prevailing illusions. On the other hand, the pages devoted 
to the Florentine painters in Gino Capponi’s ‘Storia della 
Repubblica di Firenze’ were all derived from Morelli. After 
the first defeats of the Piedmontese cause, he perceived that 
he had nothing further to do at Frankfort, and threw himself 
into the ranks of the defenders of Venice. The armistice 
with Austria having been repudiated by Piedmont, he felt that 
the destinies of Italy were bound up with that little State, and, 
joining a Piedmontese regiment, he reached Novara (1849) on 
the eve of the disastrous battle. He then retired into the country, 
till the sword of Victor Emmanuel and the brain of Cavour had 
crowned the Italian cause with success, when he was elected 
Deputy for Bergamo for the first Italian Parliament. He took 
his seat at Turin on the 18th of April, 1861, and joined, no 
doubt, in the delirious enthusiasm with which the opening 
address of the King of Italy to a free Italian Parliament was 
received ; ending as it did with the expression of the Royal 
speaker’s ‘ heartfelt joy, both as a Sovereign and a Soldier.’ 

In 1865 the last struggle of Italy for entire independence 
found him among the volunteers commanded by Colonel 
Guicciardini, who undertook the defence of the Valtellina, 
when he gained further distinction by his energy, courage, and 
sense of duty, both in action and council. In 1873, having 
meanwhile continued to hold his seat at Bergamo, he was 
appointed Senator, or member of the Upper House; and to his 
last days he zealously performed his duties there. 

To the question—W hat led him so to concentrate his attention 
on the investigation of the Old Masters as to create a revolution 
in the history of criticism? the answer is ready. He was endowed 
by nature with a strong sense of the Beautiful, and a passionate 
admiration for Art, greatly developed in his ardent youth during 
the time spent at Munich and Paris. And now he felt that the 
solution of the legends and misstatements, with which the history 
of Italian Art had been childishly encumbered, was no unworthy 
form of serving his country. In this respect there never was an 
ampler opportunity than the Italy of the past had bequeathed. 

Art 
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Art had been displayed abundantly on every space that presented 
a surface for its exercise: not only on wall, panel, and canvas, 
but on many a domestic article which it could help to adorn; 
on harpsichords ; on cassoni, or bridal chests, for the living ; on 
gorgeous beds for the sick and dying ; and even, which was a 
Sienese custom, on biers for the dead. Morelli travelled through 
the length and breadth of the Peninsula, with his friend the 
Marchese Antinori, chiefly on horseback, despising nothing 
on which Art had left its mark. He soon found occasion for 
the twofold character of patriot and connoisseur which he 
personified. One of his first acts in Parliament was to call 
attention to the much-needed conservation of works of art, and 
to the necessity of more discrimination in the drawing up of 
catalogues. The Turin Gallery occupies the same building in 
the centre of the principal square, with the Parliament 
Chambers. Illustrating his meaning by an argument that struck 
home, Morelli added, pointing in that direction, ‘ To take, for 
instance, our own gallery here, there are no less than six Titians 
in the catalogue, but not one, I venture to say, in the gallery 
itself” This was an average specimen of most galleries at that 
time. A few great names went a long way. And if no man 
ever more realized the truth that there is no disputing about 
tastes, no man also ever more felt that the cure for such un- 
certainties in Art could alone be found in what Bacon instances 
as ‘ the secret of good writing, sound and abundant knowledge.’ 

Connoisseurship is often guided first by that intuition by which 
we recognize the face of a friend whom we have not lately seen; 
with this supposed advantage in its favour, that friends are 
liable to change, whereas pictures are not. Secondly, by a 
knowledge of the technical processes which the accredited 
works by the same master exhibit. Thirdly, by the signature 
of a painter on his own work. Fourthly, by books and docu- 
ments, and by every form of historical record. Fifthly, by tradi- 
tion. All these, singly or together, may possibly contribute 
to throw light on the authorship of a picture; but there is no 
guarantee that they will do so. Intuition, or instinct, or 
general impression (‘total Eindruck’)—for this vague agency 
is called by all three names—is far from being the same when 
applied to a picture as when applied to a human being. Living 
man has many faces, many expressions; a dead picture has 
but one. The human countenance is distinguished by the 
incessant changes which flit over it, varying its aspect, yet 
always retaining the same character through its variations. 
Nor can intuition distinguish an original from a copy, or the 
works of the son from those of the father, or the best work of 
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the scholar from the worst of the master. The other aids we 
have mentioned stand the test even less well. Similarity of 
technical process, for instance, is but of doubtful testimony, 
belonging as it does not to one particular master, but 
generally to a whole school. Signatures also have been so 
extensively fabricated that their own authenticity has to be 
proved before they are admitted as witnesses for that of the 
picture. Unless, indeed, the picture be signed, as it is familiarly 
called, all over, the true connoisseur sets little store by a 
signature. They are often given also in the form of initials; 
and as the same may be borne by different masters at the same 
time, it is needless to say that they are misleading, even if 
genuine. Signatures cannot be too closely investigated. In 
some cases they serve as dates, Titian signed himself ‘de- 
pintore’ in 1511; from 1528 to 1535 ‘Ticianus’ (not 
‘ Titianus’); and after that ‘Maestro.’ Garofalo is known to 
have signed with the pink—the meaning of his name—three or 
four times, which was cause enough to introduce a pink on 
numberless pictures pretending to be by him. On one occasion 
explained by Morelli, false initials have served a twofold false 
= On the picture of ‘ Jacob and Rachel,’ in the Dresden 
Gallery, long called a Giorgione, and now restored to its real 
author, Palma Vecchio, the initials G. B. F., meant for ‘ Giorgio 
Barbarelli fecit,’ had been forged on Rachel’s bag. Certain 
connoisseurs, aware that it was no Giorgione, and recognizing 
a Palmesque character, decided it to be by Cariani, whose initials 
were also G. B. (Giovanni Busi); forgetting that scarcely one 
instance can be quoted of an Italian Master who signed with his 
surname; while Cariani himself never signed himself otherwise 
than ‘ Joannes Carianus,’ or ‘ J. Cariani.’ 

As to the evidence of books and documents: such as belongs 
to the boasting, gossiping, exaggerating, and lying times of 
medieval Italy, has seldom more value than the ipse dizit 
of those who wrote the books; and they are liable to the 
mistakes both of the old writer and of the modern. interpreter. 
Finally, as to tradition, Art has not fared better than Literature 
in respect of truthful testimony. Half the mots transmitted to us 
by history have proved on investigation to be false. Francis I. 
never wrote to his mother, after the battle of Pavia, the celebrated 
words ‘ Tout est perdu fors l’honneur.’ The letter survives, and 
no such line is in it; and Art can tell many a similar tale. 
Tradition made old Gio. Bellini disguise himself as a Senator, 
and in that character surprise Antonello da Messina at his easel 
and gain from him the secret of using oil as a vehicle. Tradi- 
tion made Andrea del Castagno murder his friend and fellow- 
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painter Domenico Veneziano, who is proved to have survived 
him. Tradition made Leonardo da Vinci expire in the arms 
of Francis I., who is known to have been absent from Fontaine- 
bleau when Leonardo died; and again, to spare the reader 
further examples, tradition turned a beautiful Roman girl, 
accustomed to sit to Guido Reni and other painters as a 
model, into Beatrice Cenci on the eve of her execution. Nor 
may the assertion that friends change with time and that 
pictures do not, be allowed to pass; the very reverse is some- 
times nearer the truth. If the faces of each were treated in the 
same way—first scrubbed down to the quick, and then smeared 
over with paint and varnish—it would be hard, we venture to 
say, as regards facility of recognition, to choose between them. 

To return to intuition, this supposed guide has at all events 
the merit of addressing itself to something within the picture ; 
all the other guides that we have instanced remain outside of 
it. Yet these untrustworthy guides have supplied the haphazard 
arguments, which, in what has been called the pre-Morellian 
period, have been dignified with the name of ‘ authority,’ which 
it has been considered high treason to question. Not that 
Morelli proscribed any species of testimony whatever; on the 
contrary, with his extraordinary memory and exact eye, no man 
had those just cited more entirely at his command. He had 
examined every public collection of the Old Masters in Europe, 
except that of St. Petersburg, besides many a private collection 
of note; and he remembered not only every picture, but the 
omg where each picture hung, and the number that it bore. 
Nor had he studied the exact sciences in vain; for though 
aware that their methods could not be infallibly applied to 
Art, yet he felt that method of some kind was needed to 
do justice to ‘the great wronged soul of an ancient Master ;’ 
and that that method could only be supplied by the picture 
itself. For the picture is the only unimpeachable witness ; all 
the rest is more or less circumstantial evidence; no amount of 
which can establish what the picture fails to endorse. The 
words just quoted are those of Robert Browning, roused by 
years spent in Italy, where the sorrows of many an Old Master, 
exposed to heat and cold, to dust and damp, smoked and charred 
by candles, pricked and torn by pins and nails, and at last 
robbed of the Master’s own name, and insulted by a false name, 
must have been constantly before him. 

In the ‘ Trattato della Pittura, by Leonardo da Vinci, himself 
the highest combination of the artist and scientist that ever lived, 
a sentence is found which Morelli has appropriated as the motto 
for his guidance and defence. ‘ Chi disputa, allegando l’autorita, 
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non adopera |’ ingegno, ma piuttosto la memoria.’* With 
Morelli, if not exactly mind versus memory, it was observation 
versus authority ; and the indefatigable observer soon found a clue. 
Studying a picture with numerous figures by Botticelli in the 
Uffizii Gallery, it suddenly struck him that there was an agree- 
ment in the hands and in the ears which he had not remarked 
before. He was confirmed in this conviction by other pictures 
by the same master—the hands and the ears, whether in young or 
old, in man or woman, had all the same character. He turned 
to the pictures by Botticelli’s pupil, Filippino Lippi; and the 
same fact of similarity between these features, however differing 
from those by his master, was there also. Other Florentine 
masters showed a similar peculiarity ; and in cases where the 
application of this test failed, the picture itself proved to be 
falsely or doubtfully named. If the similarity was not con- 
spicuous in hand or ear, it appeared in the form of the eye, 
in the anatomy of the knee or the shin bone, in the treatment 
of the hair, in the thumb alone, as in Gio. Bellini, or even in 
the finger-nails. This is the so-called experimental method 
which, from the time of Galileo to that of Darwin, has served 
the ends of science, and which Morelli was the first to adopt in 
art. In short it became obvious that every painter of note has 
his identifying mark, in which that mysterious thing, his indi- 
viduality, is exhibited ; and that not only involuntarily, but inva- 
riably. We see the result in the revised edition of Morelli’s work 
on the Munich, Dresden, and Berlin galleries, which is studded 
with woodcuts of hands and ears for the benefit of those aspiring 
to connoisseurship. This matter-of-fact form of proof, by which 
the picture becomes its own interpreter, has been attacked with 
derision by some to whom the conclusions may not have been 
acceptable. It need hardly be said that there is nothing more 
laughable, or less trustworthy, in this process, than in the 
similar one by which an expert in calligraphy is able to swear, 
in a court of justice, to certain individualities in handwriting, 
such as a peculiar capital H or W, by which more serious 
questions than the authorship of a picture are decided. But if 
by some opposed and ridiculed in the press, this mode of solu- 
tion has received the sanction of others, in far larger numbers ; 
and that in the most practical manner. Signor Morelli, for 
instance, had stated that fifty-four pictures in the Dresden 
Gallery were wrongly named. Herr von Woerman, the Director, 
has accepted his verdict on forty-six of the number, and has 
adopted the names suggested by Morelli. Similar changes 


* ‘Whoever argues, alleging authority, uses not his mind, but rather his 
memory.’ 
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have been adopted also, though to a smaller extent, both in the 
Munich and Berlin galleries ; and Morelli’s authority is quoted 
in their respective catalogues. The fact that the ‘Senatore’ was 
in no way connected with any public gallery, by place or appoint- 
ment, left him free to express doubts and convictions, which his 
rival connoisseurs, even if they felt them, were bound to with- 
hold. To many, the merely time-honoured name borne by a 
picture is looked upon as a vested interest, which no one has 
a right to touch. 

And this enables us to explain why Morelli’s works, like 
the attacks made upon them, have been written in German. 
He wrote and spoke that language as perfectly as his native 
tongue, and was competent therefore to defend himself in the 
same periodicals (‘ Zeitschriften, &c.) that had abused him, if 
they would have granted him a hearing. This, however, with 
short-sighted illiberality, they persisted in refusing. But they 
could not prevent his addressing the same public in an inde- 
pendent form ; and he therefore wrote in German those works in 
which his defence and explanation are embodied. Morelli, like 
a true Italian, saw the ludicrous so keenly that it is impossible 
not to sympathise in the zest with which he thus defeated 
the object of his adversaries. He further sought to mystify the 
world by assuming a Russianised anagram of his own name, 
‘Lermollieff,’ pleading occasionally his Tartar origin, and the 
simplicity of ‘a son of the Steppe,’ as an excuse for his literary 
shortcomings. 

It has not entered into the plan of this article to assume any 
controversial tone, or to specify those who have opposed and 
ridiculed Signor Morelli’s opinions and system of investigation ; 
indeed the chief attacks on him have been anonymous, and, as 
we have just stated, made through certain German Art-journals. 
When also we have given the names of known Art-critics, such 
as Rumobr and Passavant, it is because they belong to the 
history of the past. But it would be unfair, especially to 
the subject of this article, not to specify those two writers, 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, whose works have so greatly 
contributed to spread the knowledge of Italian Art; Morelli’s 
high opinion of whom is evidenced by the anxious courtesy with 
which he expresses any difference of opinion with them, and by 
the self-gratulation with which he announced his entire agree- 
ment with them on various occasions, of which repeated examples 
could be given. 

His revised work on the Italian pictures in the Galleries of 
Munich and Dresden is a manual for the guidance of all inter- 
ested in the old Italian masters; it teems with information, 
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and has only one fault, the lack of an index. In it Signor 
Morelli lays down a system for the young student to pursue. 
This consists in the study of the three contemporary forms 
of Art,—Painting, Sculpture, and what are technically called 
‘ Drawings by the Old Masters:’ that is, studies in ink, silver- 
point, or chalk. These forms of Art are developed by a 
people among whom Art has run her entire course, and may 
thus be reviewed from beginning to end. Nowhere has this 
been so evidently the case as in Italy, Far more than Lite- 
rature or Song, Art has been the language of the Italian people ; 
and especially so in Venetia. Every province and town in that 
territory has had what may be called its own dialect, and that 
dialect is still preserved and repeated in the figures and gestures 
of the people in the streets. The careful observer soon perceives 
the strong organic tie between the three forms of Art; the 
picture influencing the sculpture, and both influencing the 
drawings. Curiously, for instance, do certain sculptors reflect 
certain painters. The spirit of the Vivarini and of Giovanni 
Bellini is seen in one of the Lombardi; that of Dosso Dossi in 
another; while Paul Veronese appears in many a work by Ales- 
sandro Vittoria. The ‘Senatore’ especially recommends the 
careful study of drawings by the Old Masters. Not having been 
in the same degree affected by time, or tampered with by the 
restorer, the painter’s ‘first thoughts’ are told, in his drawings, 
without disguise or affectation, Here therefore are retained those 
signs which distinguish the man from his school, and one master 
from another ; the careful study of which signs is the surest way 
to determine the parentage of a picture. Still, there remain 
certain works too coy and reticent, however interrogated, to give 
more than an uncertain answer, if any at all. Morelli calls 
these ‘enfants trouvés,’ and makes them over to the careful study 
of his numerous young followers. And finally he recommends 
the student’s attention, in whatever walk of Art, to form, above 
colour, not only as less liable to change or obliteration, but as 
belonging less to the school, and more intimately to the 
individuality of the master. 

It is a nice question which group of the great ancient Masters 
have been the most wronged,—those who have had their own 
names given to others, or those who have had the names of 
others given to them. The former position may be the more 
flattering, and of such posthumous flattery every great master has 
had his share. Giorgione’s name, though that of a master whose 
genuine works can be counted on the fingers, has been a popular 
alias. Morelli mentions a few of the numerous cases in which it 
has been erroneously applied. To one, namely, of the many 
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copies of Raphael’s ‘ Giuliano de’ Medici,’ in the Turin Gallery ; 
to the so-called ‘ Fornarina,’ by Sebastian del Piombo, in the 
Uffizii; to the ‘ Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, by Palma 
Vecchio, in the Dresden Gallery; to work by Girolamo di 
Santa Croce, in the Lochis Gallery at Bergamo, and by 
Bernardo Licinio, in the same collection; to work by Dossv 
Dossi, in the St. Sebastian in the Brera; and in several instances 
to work by all three Bonifazios. 

The modern connoisseur had need to be armed at every 
point, and with rare weapons, to rescue illustrious names 
from false positions. One of Morelli’s greatest and yet easiest 
triumphs in this way has been the dethroning of perhaps the most 
popular picture of the last hundred years; namely, the small, 
so-called Correggio of the recumbent and reading ‘ Magdalen’ 
in the Dresden Gallery. Now that his grounds for attributing 
‘this smooth and coquettish sinner’ not even to an Italian, but 
to a Flemish hand of the end of the seventeenth century, are 
known, most visitors with any cognizance of art have readily 
adopted them, and wondered they did not see them before. But 
it needed a clenching argument to carry his point, and that 
independent of the shrillest evidence on behalf of the picture. 
This argument, which has prevailed against tradition, long 
usage, and obstinate sentimentality, is the fact, anything but 
sentimental itself, that the picture is painted on copper, a 
material used by no Italian master before the end of the six- 
teenth century. If Intuition could have availed to detect such 
a pictorial anachronism, and to distinguish a Correggio from a 
Flemish hand, probably a pupil of Adrian van der Werff, it 
would have done so in this case. The fact that evidence has 
been discovered which speaks of Correggio as having painted 
‘a repentant Magdalen,’ though no one knows what has become 
of it, is doubtless sufficient to account for the absurd attribution 
in the Dresden Gallery. 

But it would be a great mistake to assume that our connois- 
seur’s pleasure consisted chiefly in deposing false pretenders 
from the seats they had assumed. No one could study Art as 
earnestly and scientifically as he did without perceiving that its 
whole history required rectification and reconstruction, as much 
in the interests of general history as of art itself; and the first 
movement necessarily dethroned the usurpers of noble names. 

That the course of rectification, therefore, should have taken 
the form of deposition far oftener than that of restoration may 
be easily understood. As the common tendency was naturally 
to exalt a possession, whether public or private, but few in- 
stances have occurred of pictures degraded by their ug 
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from their rightful rank. One, however, of no common 
flagrancy may be mentioned, of which our connoisseur may be 
called the rescuer. This was no other than the nude figure 
of the ‘Sleeping Venus’ by Giorgione—the real original of 
all the pictures of the same subject by Titian and others, 
and now acknowledged to be, after the Sistine ‘ Madonna,’ 
the gem of the Dresden Gallery. This picture was historically 
known; being described, with a Cupid at her feet, in the 
‘Anonimo di Morelli,’ and also by Ridolf, as belonging to 
the Marcello family in Venice in 1646. From that time 
Giorgione’s ‘Sleeping Venus’ disappeared, till Morelli’s infallible 
= recognized it hung almost out of sight in the Dresden 
allery, with no Cupid at her feet, and described in the 
Catalogue as a copy, probably by Sassoferrato, of an original 
by Titian. The records of the Dresden Gallery prove that 
when it first arrived the Cupid was still in his place, but so 
much injured that it was thought best to scrape it out, and 
paint over the place. The rescue of this exquisite and pure 
conception of the Goddess of Love, no small proof of.Giorgione’s 
-superior refinement of feeling, from her unworthy position, may 
be called a truly knightly deed on the part of Morelli. 
We have mentioned the mistakes to which the modern inter- 
»preter of a foreign language is liable. An instance is told by 
-our connoisseur which concerns the portrait by Raphael, known 
for generations as that of Bindo Altoviti, in the Munich 
‘Gallery. A passage in Vasari says, ‘ed a Bindo Altoviti fece 
il suo ritratto quando era giovine.’ Baron Rumohr remarks, 
that had Vasari really believed it to be the portrait of Altoviti, 
he would have said, ‘il ritratto di lui;’ but that ‘suo’ alone 
meant that Raphael had painted his own portrait; as which 
accordingly it was catalogued for many years. Morelli settles 
the question as only a native could do; and proves that ‘suo’ 
is no proof that the portrait of the painter was meant, in which 
-ease Vasari would have written, ‘suo proprio ritratto.’ This 
shows the loose foundation on which the change of a name can 
rest. We may add in strict confidence, though with no fear of 
its being betrayed, that there are grounds to suspect that the 
altercation about the Altoviti portrait is by no means over; the 
datest suspicion being that it is as little by Raphael as of him! 
Portraits of characters known in history are of all pictures 
the most awkward witnesses. Facts and dates are too often 
found to be provokingly unaccommodating. Some people 
would appear to have been painted before they were born, and 
others not till after the painter had died. Even the just- 
mentioned portrait which Rumohr insisted on transferring from 
Altoviti 
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Altoviti to the master himself, is not without its obvious dis- 
crepancy. It was painted in 1512 of a youth of twenty-two, and 
any one can judge whether it represents a man of thirty, which 
Raphael was at that time. Many are the slips of the pen in 
this form. Here are two examples which Morelli detected. 
A middle-aged male portrait called a Giorgione, in the Dresden 
Gallery, was catalogued as that of Pietro Aretino. But Aretino, 
born 1492, was only eighteen years of age when Giorgione died. 
The second instance, also imputed to Giorgione, is an allegorical 
subject pronounced to be taken from the Orlando Furioso ; 
but the fatal blunder is that Ariosto’s work only appeared in 
1516, about six years after Giorgione’s death. Directors of 
Galleries, before improvising illustrious names for the treasures 
under their care, should look sharply round to see that there 
is no tell-tale anachronism in the way; and these lurk some- 
times in the most unexpected quarters. The real painters of these 
pictures, probably well known at the time, had better have been 
left alone with their integrity. Nothing indicates the low esti- 
mate of art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries more 
clearly than the number of those to whom the sweetness of the 
rose consisted, evidently, only in its name. On the other hand, 
the tenacity with which old country families cling to the time- 
honoured, however fabulous, attribution of a picture, which 
has descended from father to son for generations, is an innocent 
form of conservatism entitled to all indulgence. We remember 
a short passage between an old Baronet and his excellent lady. 
He came back from hunting just as she was showing to a new 
arrival a ‘Raphael’ which hung in the dining-room. The 
Baronet’s ideas were rather more advanced than his lady’s. ‘ No, 
no, my dear; who knows whether it’s a Raphael, after all?’ 
‘Well, Sir George, all I can say is that it always has been!’ 

We have mentioned the audacity with which Titian’s name 
was borrowed six times over in the Turin Gallery; but this is 
outdone by the liberties taken with his private affairs. Most 
readers who know something of the history of the great painter, 
have heard of his attachment to the beautiful Violante—Palma 
Vecchio’s daughter. A picture in the Munich Gallery of the 
lady, who could attract such a connoisseur in female beauty, has 
been gazed upon doubtless by thousands with twofold interest. 
But alas for these inexorable facts! Morelli has demolished her 
more effectually even than Correggio’s ‘Magdalen.’ Not that 
the picture of Violante has a wrong date, or that she has been 
discovered to have a copper back; the hitch is of a more 
insuperable kind. The truth is that the lady never existed ! 
Palma Vecchio was never married, and never had a daughter. The 
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nearest approach to one was a niece, by name, not Violante, but 
Magdalena; but this might have made all the difference to 
Titian. It is these gratuitous inventions which hit hard, not 
the writer who discovers them. 

The Russian name which it tickled our author’s strong sense 
of humour to adopt, and favoured the playful and somewhat 
ironical tone. in which his works are written, led to occasional 
mystifications, of which we give anexample. The first remarks 
on the Old Masters published by him concerned the Italian 

ictures in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, and appeared in 
[ateow's ‘ Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst’ in 1874-5 and 6, 
under the title of a ‘Critische Versuch von Ivan Lermollieff, 
ins Deutsche iibersetzt von Johannes Schwarze.’ The attention 
of the Borghese family was, as natural, attracted to these 
articles; and Prince Sulmona, the eldest son, was anxious to 
have them translated into Italian. On applying, however, 
through the Leipzig publisher, to the Russian author, a step 
which took some time, it appeared that he retained entire 
right over both the German text and the Russian original ; 
and the tedious and roundabout way in which the negociation 
was conducted led the family to drop it altogether. Prince 
Sulmona never suspected that the pretended Russian was 
residing at that time in Rome, and working with him for the 
same political interests. 

Science is meant to be the untiring maid-of-all-work to the 
world. Her part is to serve mechanically, and, if not interfered 
with in her duty, always faithfully ; but all independent intelli- 
gence is beyond her. She is therefore uscless, in a direct sense, 
to the artist; for the training of his hand and eye must be his 
own exclusive work; but in the modern form of Photography 
she is an invaluable ally to the connoisseur. It is seldom that 
two pictures can be placed side by side for the sake of com- 
ee. as the two Holbein Madonnas, of Darmstadt and of 
Dresden, stood together at Dresden in 1871, to the great 
interest of the Art world; but, generally speaking, the close 
comparison between works by the same master is difficult, and 
in some cases it is impossible, You may hurry in vain from 
one to the other, doing your best to keep certain features in your 
memory, as a singer, pitching a note, and holding it, hurries 
to an instrument to prove whether she is in tune; but a little 
photograph in your pocket settles the question as no human 
memory could do. - This leads us to the so-called ‘ Sketch-book ’ 
by Raphael, preserved in the Venetian Academy, which plays a 
prominent part among the late ‘Senatore’s’ reversals of judg- 
ments. An intelligent painter, by name Giuseppe Bossi, 
Professor 
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Professor at the Academy of the Brera, who died about fifty 
years ago, made an entry in his journal, recording his delight 
at having at length succeeded in inspecting a number of pen 
drawings belonging to a lady at Parma, of which he had heard 
much. Tremblingly, he recognizes the hand; the next step 
was to secure the treasure; which he does by the timid offer 
of a hundred Milanese crowns, or about 400 francs. The lady 
was delighted ; and the happy owner returned home to more 
leisurely inspection of his bargain; convincing himself that 
all the drawings were ‘by that angel of painting who never 
fatigues the mind, but gives only a sense of gentle enjoyment.’ 
The good man now toys w th his pleasure, with the double 
zest of one who has secured an invaluable prize, and given 
but little money for it. This collection of drawings, fifty- 
three in number, all of the same size, is described by the 
happy owner as a ‘little book, which had been carried in the 
pocket, or suspended to the girdle, and was much rubbed and 
worn, It included various subjects; graceful figures of women 
and children, heads of old men, nude Academy figures, with 
studies from the works of Perugino, Pollaiuolo, and others; 
and all pronounced by the happy owner to be by the same 
great hand. Thus certificated by Bossi, and also subsequently 
by Cicognara, the two experts of the time in drawings by 
the Old Masters, the so-called ‘Raphael Sketch-book’ was 
urchased at Bossi’s death by the Austrian Government for the 

Cetin Academy, where the drawings have been exhibited for 
years in one of the rooms of the Belle Arti. It needed no 
common audacity in a ‘son of the Steppe’ to pull down the 
‘ Sketch-book ’ from its high estate; or rather to restore it to its 
rightful owner, whom, upon grounds that cannot be disputed, 
Morelli has said to be Pinturicchio, That, with the excep- 
tion of two by Raphael, to which we shall return, these draw- 
ings are not the work of his hand, is proved by that class 
of obdurate testimony we have already had occasion to bring 
forward. Dates are proverbially as obstinate as facts, and it is 
quite enough that many of these sketches are found to be in- 
compatible with Raphael’s Anno Domini. _ It is acknowledged 
that Pinturicchio, who was the pupil of Perugino thirty years 
before Raphael occupied that position, was from some personal 
prejudice on the part of Vasari greatly depreciated and misrepre- 
sented in his ‘ Lives.’ We may remind the reader that to Vasari 
is owing the absurd statement that Raphael furnished the 
designs for Pinturicchio’s well-known frescoes in the Libreria 
at Siena. The wonder is not that one so notoriously inaccurate, 
and in this case so prejudiced, as Vasari, should have re 
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that an established painter fifty years of age had accepted the 
designs for his great work from a lad of twenty, but that 
the statement should have been repeated by an endless 
chorus of art-critics, even up to the present time. As a further 
proof of Vasari’s inaccuracy, it may be added that of the 
two large frescoes in the Sistine Chapel by Pinturicchio, the 
‘Baptism of Christ’ and the ‘Journey of Moses,’ both with 
beautiful landscapes, for which Pinturicchio was famous, the 
former is given by Vasari to Perugino, and the latter is not 
noticed by him at all; it has, however, been attributed by 
Vasari’s successors to Perugino also. Morelli, however, unseats 
Perugino as regards both these works. Whomever they are 
by, they are not compatible with Raphael’s authorship of 
the ‘Sketch-book.’ These drawings have hung for years in 
aroom of the Belle Arti in Venice, free to be inspected by 
any visitor. They have been examined and described one 
by one, as by Raphael, by the well-known student of the 
Great Master, Herr Passavant, and again by the Marchese 
Selvatico, the two acknowledged Raphael-connoisseurs of this 
century; and they have been all photographed by Perini of 
Venice, and may be had for half a franc each. It is therefore 
easy to identify several of these sketches as having supplied 
what are called the ‘motives’ of certain figures in the above- 
mentioned large frescoes by Pinturicchio in the Sistine Chapel : 
in that of the ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ for instance, in a male figure 
with a turban; in a female figure with a child standing on 
her lap, and in two nude figures seen behind Christ: in the 
‘Journey of Moses’ also, in a kneeling female figure, seen in 
profile, with outstretched arms, and in three beautiful female 
heads. These examples are more than enough to deprive 
Raphael of all connexion with the ‘Sketch-book :’ the frescoes 
in question having been executed in 1481, two years before his 
birth. And even if it be maintained that the two frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel are not by Pinturicchio, but by Perugino, 
the discrepancy becomes so much the greater, inasmuch as 
Perugino was many years older than Pinturicchio. But, setting 
aside the Sistine Chapel frescoes, other ‘ motives’ in this series 
are recognizable in other works by Pinturicchio: in a ‘St, 
Jerome’ which appears in his known altar-piece; in the 
‘Nativity,’ in the right-hand chapel of S. Maria del Popolo, 
Rome; and in a very weak long-bodied lion, Pinturicchio 
having probably never seen one, which figures as the attribute 
of the saint. These, however, having been executed in 1484, 
when Raphael was a year old, do not help us better over the 
difficulty of the date. It is hardly worth adding that a word 
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written on one of these sketches differs in character from 
Raphael’s known writing, and agrees with that of Pinturicchio. 
It is rather humiliating to find, not that great judges, the four 
most noted of the time—Bossi, Cicognara, Passavant, and 
Selvatico—should not agree, but that they should all unite in 
being false leaders on a point which the commonest biography 
could have cleared up. 

To return to the two genuine drawings by Raphael, already 
alluded to, Signor Morelli pronounces them to be studies for 
two bas-reliefs in the School of Athens, and therefore about 
1511-12 in date. But that they never formed a portion of 
the so-called ‘Sketch-book’ is evident; both being on one 
sheet of paper, and that of different size and texture from 
the other drawings. The same, it may be added, is the 
case with Mr. Morris Moore’s sketch for the ‘Apollo and 
Marsyas,’ purchased by the Louvre. It is amusing to find that 
one of the connoisseurs just mentioned has somewhat redeemed 
his character by pronouncing a particular drawing in the 
‘ Sketch-book ’ to be strongly in Pinturicchio’s style. The best 
excuse for all these pompous mistakes is that absence of Photo- 
graphy which nowadays facilitates all comparison, especially 
between drawings by the Old Masters. 

Here we must leave the subject; hoping that we have con- 
vinced the reader that true Connoisseurship, or the identification 
of a master, may be ‘indirectly a matter of intuition, tradition, 
and documentary evidence ; but is directly dependent on a mode 
of research, infinitely more intellectual, exact, and not altogether 
independent of common sense and conscientiousness. It has been 
deemed a light matter to deceive society with names that please 
the ear and flatter the public into the belief of false possessions ; 
but by the same system the rights of the Great Dead have been 
grievously lost sight of. Fortunately, in the assumption of a 
great painter’s title possession is not considered ‘nine points 
of the law;’ and we have shown how often Signor Morelli has 
succeeded in his paramount aim of vindicating the truth. 

His disciples have plenty to do; and among other lighter 
tasks, there are two crucial subjects for their study and eluci- 
dation. One is the true history of the Ferrarese School. Owing 
partly to the mistakes of Vasari, partly to a bewildering 
similarity of painters’ names, which have been put one for the 
other,—Cosima Tura, called ‘il Cosmé,’ for Francesco Cossa, a 
master of grand character ; Francesco Cossa for Lorenzo Costa ; 
and Ercole Roberti for Ercole Grandi de Giulio Cesare,—the 
annals of this school have fallen into the utmost confusion. 

The second subject is one which has perplexed many a critical 
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eye ; namely, the frequent occurrence of Italian pictures, painted 
apparently under some strong Flemish influence. These, 
owing to Morelli’s lead, are proved to be works executed in 
Flanders, from Italian designs ; in other words, Flemish pictures 
in Italian clothes. It is now known that a regular traffic in 
Italian designs existed on the part of Flemish artists; the 
Southerns supplying the thought and composition, the Northerns 
the materials and execution; and thus involving a curious con- 
tradiction, calculated to puzzle the best of connoisseurs. Among 
the Italian designers most in vogue were Pollaiuolo, Verocchio, 
and Rafaellino del Garbo; the drawings by the last-mentioned 
being sold to the Flemish artists by one of his sons ‘fiir Spott- 
preisen, dirt-cheap. Judging from the labyrinth through which 
our author’s works have pioneered us, the disentanglement of 
these two Gordian knots will not be lightly overcome. 

Lastly, for the solution of his young friends, Signor Morelli 
has thrown out the doubt whether the oft-repeated tale, long 
exalted into a dogma, of Antonello da Messina having learnt 
the secret of oil-painting from Jan van Eyck, and all others 
from him, be really true; adding a few brief arguments for 
their guidance. After all the upsettings, rectifications, and 
substitutions he has left us to digest, it is refreshing to dwell on 
two facts which his judgment has rendered more certain than 
ever; namely, that the most beautiful picture in the world is 
Raphael’s Sistine ‘Madonna’ at Dresden; and the grandest 
portrait Titian’s ‘Charles V. on horseback’ at Madrid. 
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Art. X.—1. Report on the Strikes and Loch-outs of 1888. By 
the Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade. London, 
1889. 

2. The Same, for 1889. London, 1890. 

3. Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour. By 
D. Carroll Wright. Washington, 1888. 

4. Report to the Board of Trade on Profit Sharing. By J. Lowry 
Whittle. London, 1891. 

5. Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee. By N. P. 
Gilman. London, 1889. 

6. Report of the Twenty-second Annual Co-operative Congress. 
Manchester, 1890. 

7. The History of Co-operation in England. By George Jacob 
Holyoake. London, Vol. I., 1871; Vol. II., 1885. 

8. The Co-operative Movement to-day. By the Same. London, 
1891. 


: present condition of Capital and Labour approaches that 
of civil war. The hostile sentiment is but thinly disguised 
even in the soberest utterances of the old unions; while among 
the younger, more democratic organizations of labour uncom- 
promising war with capital, even to the extreme of violence 
and sanguinary revolution, is openly and frequently avowed. 
There are now hundreds of thousands of Englishmen who 
possess no interest in the soil of England. Born in the slums 
of our cities, and receiving the wages of precarious hired 
labour ; transferring their service indifferently from the casual 
employer of to-day to another the day following; without 
permanence of tenure, it matters not to them who owns the 
soil: their lot is that of aliens and strangers in their father- 
land, and patriotism is a word without meaning to them. Two 
nations are in our midst: the social fabric is divided against 
itself. For many centuries, ever since the beginning of the 
system of payment by wages, instead of industrial co-operation, 
there have been competition and opposition ; instead of in- 
dustrial peace, there has been warfare; instead of union, 
discord ; and in place of common interest, reciprocal distrusts 
and class hatreds. It was not so in medieval England. In those 
times the serf and the tenant of the soil, though bound each to 
his manor, so that he could not leave it without payment of a 
penalty, was yet sure of a permanent possession and interest 
in the strips of lahd which he tilled. He could not be dis- 
possessed of that heritage: it was his inalienable birthright. If 
he followed his lord to battle, he fought for a soil in which each 
alike had a common stake, and not as an hireling or mercenary. 
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Though the modern labourer is a landless man, and the 
modern artisan has no direct interest in the instruments of 
production ; and though neither has the responsibilities of pro- 
perty, yet they both possess such responsible political power as 
was never wielded by manorial serf or journeyman craftsman in 
medieval times. The centre of gravity of political power has 
been shifted. Neither in the Middle Ages, nor during the 
early years of the modern industrial revolution brought about 
by machinery, did artificers and ploughmen exercise direct 
influence in the Legislature. Now the majority of the em- 
ployed possess votes: they exercise vast potential power. The 
keen interest which they take in party politics is evidenced 
by the immense circulation of working-class papers, all ex- 
tremely democratic. Surely the power of self-government 
should be accompanied by the responsibility of property. But 
how is this to be brought about? We must all recognize the 
fact, that the entire conditions of industrial and social life 
have changed, and changed on the whole, and ultimately, we 
trust, for the better. Workmen are no longer serfs, but free 
men ; and as such they hold their salvation in their own hands. 
They owe compulsory allegiance to no lord, and are not tied 
to their native villages ; there is no bar to their advancement to 
the highest wealth and honour: all these things are possible 
to ability, honesty, frugality, and hard work. It is vain 
to desire a restoration of the old conditions. But we can at 
least labour to re-establish old relationships, to bridge over the 
gulf between the land and the labourer, to restore that com- 
munity in interests between employer and employed,— interests 
which once existed between master and man. We have the 
advantages that wealth brings (of that there is abundance and 
to spare); a better distribution is needed: this we believe is 
practicable without social revolutions, or legislative interfer- 
ence. Clearly any scheme for the improvement of industrial 
relationships must be based upon an acceptance of the existing 
industrial conditions, and not upon a Utopian reconstruction 
of society. We have not to consider what may be ideally the 
best, but what is, as a matter of fact, practicable. 

The difference between the medieval and modern systems 
is due to the influence of a changed civilization. Medieval 
England was feudal, modern England is commercial ; and the 
relationships of the one are the opposites of the other. Under 
the feudal system, prices and wages were fixed, not by national 
or international competition, but simply by custom. There 
was no liberty nor equality in the Middle Ages, but there was 
fraternity—in this sense, that men were not free to fight to 
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the bitter end in the name of free trade and of competition. 
Protection the most absolute was the rule. Competition by 
reduction of prices was an abomination to the guild system; the 
only legitimate competition was that for the greatest excellence 
in craftsmanship. The lord of the manor himself did not 
exact dues fixed by competition, but only those that were 
customary, those fixed by long use and wont. It was therefore 
quite consistent with this practice, that the Statutes of Labourers 
tried to maintain the old standing rates of wage payment, 
when the disturbed conditions that followed upon the Black 
Death were changing the relations of the peasantry to the 
landed proprietors. 

In the commercial system, on the other hand, prices, interest, 
profits, wages, employment, steady and casual, industrial 
happiness and comfort, or semi-starvation, are all at the mercy 
of the tides of national and international competition. Events 
that happen thousands of miles distant may in time throw 
numbers of our men out of work. In this uncertainty employers 
and all who are engaged in industry must share ; and it is this 
competition, world-wide, unlimited, impersonal, that is the 
means, though not the cause, of much of the misery, both acute 
and chronic, that exists in large towns, and that results in so 
much disunion between master and men. The cause is the 
abundant want of equitable consideration on, perhaps, both 
sides. Each is eager to grasp the lion’s share of profit, while 
profit is being made, and each often prefers to fight rather than 
relinquish any advantage in favour of the other. 

The history of these struggles is to be read in successive 
Statutes of Labourers from 1349 downwards, and in the cruel 
punishments they sanctioned. In the present century the 
history of Labour and Capital is that of strikes and lock- 
outs, prosecutions and imprisonments, riots and rattening. 
Strikes were almost impossible previous to 1824, because the 
laws against combinations made them illegal, and punished 
those who took part in them with severe imprisonment. The 
combination laws were in intention and in effect a reinforce- 
ment of the old Statutes of Labourers. But, instead of dealing 
with a sparse and scattered rural population, they had to deal 
with a population clustered thickly in the towns, a population 
becoming more and more conscious of their collective strength, 
and a population beginning to clamour loudly for a voice in 
the making of the laws. 

Between the years 1824 and 1875 there was much confusion 
in the interpretation of the law respecting picketing and breach 
of contract; and eminent judges ruled differently in similar 
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cases. It was a period also prolific in strikes and lock-outs, 
a time of trial of strength and endurance between Capital and 
Labour. In some trades in particular the disputes were so 
frequent, and of such long continuance, that both parties turned 
in despair to seek some more excellent way of settling their 
differences. The peaceful methods of arbitration, conciliation, 
and a sliding scale, then began to take the place of the appeal to 
the brutal arbitrament of the strike and lock-out. By boards 
of conciliation 72°5 per cent. of the recorded trade disputes in 
1888, and 62°3 per cent. of those of 1889, were settled. 
Writing of the improvement that took place in the con- 
dition of the ship-building and boiler-making trades between 
1884 and 1890, Mr. Burnett says: ‘The trades which passed 
most peacefully through the change were those in which boards 
of conciliation and arbitration, or sliding scales, existed.’ 

But these methods are only palliatives, not remedies. They 
do not prevent industrial war, with its miseries, and woes, and 
losses; they only assist the wearied combatants to patch up 
a truce and make a temporary peace, Conciliation would be 
valuable, did it precede, instead of succeed, the breaking out 
of hostilities; but that it seldom does. Arbitration as a 
means of settling trade disputes is not popular. In fact, 
according to the last Report of the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade on the strikes of 1889, we find that arbitration 
was resorted to in only 4*2 per cent. of the labour disputes 
recorded in that Report. And there have been instances in 
which, after an arbitrator’s award has been given, one or other 
party has broken faith, and absolutely refused to be bound by 
his decision. In the coal and iron trades of the North of 
England boards of arbitration and conciliation, and the sliding 
scale, have received their fullest development, and have achieved 
a very considerable measure of success. 

The formation of strong unions has led, almost of necessity, 
to the settlement of disputes by conciliation, just as large 
standing armies tend to peaceful diplomatic arrangements. 
The strongly-armed parties in each case have so much at stake, 
that they shrink from contest. But arbitration, conciliation, 
diplomacy, are, after all, -significant, not of confidently har- 
monious relations, but of apprehension, or of a hostility of spirit 
and interest which it is for various reasons desirable to suppress, 
or conceal, or postpone. 

The conflict between Capital and Labour is productive of 
great industrial loss. Whoever gives attention to the subject 
must sometimes be appalled by the thought of the enormous 
waste of labour that goes on under our present industrial 

system. 
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system. This wasted force is both actual and latent. The 
actual is lost visibly in strikes and allied disputes; the latent 
waste is perhaps even more serious; it embraces all unde- 
veloped or imperfectly developed energies which the mere 
method of payment by wages is powerless to call out. 

The Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade reports 
509 strikes as having occurred in 1888. Full details of several 
of these were not given. But Mr. Burnett found that ‘in 328 
cases, assuming an average wage rate of 3s. 6d. per day, which 
would be well within the mark, the wage loss to individual 
workers affected would average 3/. 6s. 6d. for the year, and 
would in the aggregate amount to 365,5871.’ * 

Again, in 123 returns from employers, the value of fixed 
capital laid idle is estimated at 6,001,659/. Further, a table 
based upon an examination of the reports of 39 out of 104 trade 
unions which made returns for 1888 shows a total expenditure 
in support of strikes of 32,7297. 

In some well-known strikes the losses to the men have been as 
follows :—That of the Clyde shipbuilders in 1877 cost 300,000. ; 
of the London engineers in 1879, 28,875/. ; of the Durham miners 
in 1879, 240,0002.; of the London Dockers in 1889, 42,9997. 
On the other hand, the direct loss to the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company of the great strike of 1889 was stated in the 
Report of the Directors to be 50,0002. and the indirect losses at 
about half that amount. The Manchester and Salford gas strike 
cost the city close upon 20,0007. 

Labour disputes are as rife in the American Republic as 
among us. In the third Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labour, the strikes and lock-outs in the States for the six years 
1881-1886, are tabulated. From this Report we gather that 
3902 strikes occurred in the six years; involving 22,304 esta- 
blishments, and 1,323,203 work-people. There were 2214 
establishments involved in lock-outs, with 160,823 employed. 
The loss to strikers was $51,814,723; to those involved in 
lock-outs, $8,157,717. The employers’ losses through strikes 
amounted to $30,701,553 ; through lock-outs to $3,462,261.t 

Similar disputes have occurred in France, Germany, Austria, 

Belgium, 





* «Report on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1888,’ p. 43. 

+ We are quite ready to admit that strikes may be justified; but it is high 
time, in the light of recent/events, to enter a protest against what is called 
picketing, which nothing can justify. It is sheer tyranny; and nothing in our 
time has brought so much contempt on Parliament and the Government as their 
permission of this impudent oppression. The conduct of the authorities at the 
*Dockers’’ strike was little calculated to maintain respect for order; and during 
the more recent strike of drivers and conductors the police were manifestly 
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Belgium, Australia, and other countries ; and often they assume 
an epidemic character. Here then is a sum total of actual, 
visible, enormous waste. 

Further, there is neglect of latent force. Labour is not so pro- 
ductive as it might be. All employers suffer by the carelessness 
and want of energy of their workmen. Men do not work in 
their employers’ interests as they would in their own. Where 
there is no positive waste of time or of goods, it is yet im- 
possible to estimate the losses due to mere indifference and 
lack of energy. Under the wages’ system it has become a 
standing complaint, not without reason, that the workman 
gives the minimum of labour for the maximum of wage. And 
it is of no use to disguise the fact, that he does not feel the 
interest in his labour that the employer feels in his business. 
The employer has staked heavily; failure means ruin to him, 
not so to the workman. The latter may quarrel with his em- 
ployer to-day, and find another employer to-morrow. His 
only stake is continuance of employment, which in these days 
of isolation between master and man he can find in frequent 
transfer of service, just as well as in constancy of service to one 
firm. If one master fails, there are plenty of others. For there 
is no reciprocity of spirit, nor interest, nothing stronger or 
more inspiring than bare time pay. The recollections and 
traditions of the whole history of the relations of Capital and 
Labour tend not to produce a community of interests but an 
armed neutrality. In all classes of mere service the same evil 
exists. 

How then can old feudal relationships which were based upon 
a community of interests be re-established under a purely com- 
petitive system with antagonistic interests? That is the 
problem which must be solved, if industrial peace is to be 
secured. 

This competitive system, we may be sure, is the only one 
possible where the manufactures and markets of the whole 
world are involved. It will not be superseded by the inter- 
national socialism of ‘ Looking Backward.’ It must endure ; but 
may it not be modified, improved, and brought more into 
harmony with the claims, desires, and hopes of a Christian 
community? It is absurd to suppose that the absolutely unfet- 
tered and unchecked competition of selfish interests will ever 





inefficient. When the passionate brutality of strikers is well known, and ample 
notice has been given of picketing, our industrious men are threatened and 
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bring about the highest social good. Such evolution must give 
place to the older ideal, ‘ Bear ye one another's burdens.’ 

» Not until old relationships are restored; not until employer 
and employed are brought into closer industrial union, sharing 
gains, and sharing responsibilities on more equal terms than 
at present; not until the acquisition of wealth by the work- 
men is possible, in the legitimate channels in which wealth 
flows,—that is, in the existing capitalistic system ; in short, not 
until a very large body of working men become capitalists, 
will labour troubles cease. 

The two interests now divided must therefore be united by the 
partial imposition on to the workmen’s shoulders of the cares and 
responsibilities that property brings; and by a corresponding 
relief to the employers from the anxieties of supervision. 
Each will then better appreciate the difficulties of the other. 
The bitter hostility, the possible public dangers, and the 
waste of labour force, resulting from the present relations of 
employer and employed, may yet be averted by wise and 
practical counsels. Certain remedies, that have not even the 
merit of novelty, seem to be strangely neglected by those whose 
interests would be served by their intelligent advocacy and 
adoption. These remedies are in entire harmony with the 
spirit of the time; and they are based on that self-interest 
which is the basis of industrial relationships. Nothing will 
so readily obliterate the bitter memories of the past, allay the 
hostilities of the present, and lessen or prevent enormous and 
deplorable waste of labour force in the future, as the establish- 
ment of a community in profits, and the extension of distributive 
co-operation into the fields of productive industry. 

It is not our intention to attack the method of payment by 
wages. But whatever side-issues may arise from time to time, 
the main contentions between Capital and Labour always hinge 
on wages. Working people contend that the share which they 
receive of the profit on production is less than it ought to be; 
the employers usually say that they pay the utmost which they 
can afford to pay. If it were only possible to settle this question 
of wages on an intelligible and permanent basis, to the satisfac- 
tion of both belligerents, industrial peace would be secured, and 
the agitator’s occupation would be gone. 

The Parliament of 1349 tried, after a fashion, to fix the rate of 
wages, and hastened the peasants’ revolt ; and subsequent Parlia- 
ments committed similar blunders. The craft guilds endeavoured 
to fix wages for the artisan, but the industrial growth of the 
Middle Ages outstripped the guilds and their restrictive rules. 
Afterwards the Justices of the Peace fixed wages, and supple- 
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mented them with Poor Law allowances; and the result was 
deep poverty and reckless reproduction. The capitalists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have sometimes striven 
to make wages stationary, and also to reduce them; and riots, 
outrages, and strikes, or the sullen submission of semi-starva- 
tion, have been the answer of the workers, The operatives 
also have tried to enforce the payment of higher wages, or con- 
cessions having an equivalent money value; and the masters 
have replied by the lock-out, and even by the arm of the law. 
And to-day the attitude of Capital and Labour is still that of 
armed combatants, mainly in a state of truce, varied with 
occasional local skirmishing. Yet all along the line there is . 
an uneasy feeling that the truce may be rudely broken at any 
moment. Still the questions at issue are mainly of wages, or 
are reducible to money value. 

It is then to this fundamental question of wages that attention 
must be chiefly directed. Some writers see in the wages’ system 
only a badge of slavery, and an engine of ‘exploitation.’ Such 
expressions as ‘ wage slaves,’ ‘ wage serfdom, ‘slaves of capital,’ 
‘white slaves,’ and passages in which the idea of slavery is 
insisted on, constantly occur in the writings of Socialists, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw says: ‘The proletarian, in accepting the 
highest bid, sells himself openly into bondage . . . he renounces 
not only the fruit of his labour, but also his right to think for 
himself, and to direct his industry as he pleases.’* But the 
system is so sound, so thoroughly founded on our social needs 
and relationships, that nothing ever will, or ever can, wholly 
supersede it. 

If wages had not been well fitted to the industrial environ- 
ment, wages payment would not have survived through so many 
centuries. There is no other practicable basis upon which mere 
labour can be remunerated for its services. Were a capitalist 
to offer to his hands, instead of wages, a share of possible profits 
on the sale of the goods manufactured after the realization of 
those profits, which realization might perhaps accrue six or 
twelve months subsequently to the completion of the work, how 
few could avail themselves of such an offer! Those who had no 
reserve of cash or credit could not subsist during the interval, 
and those who had sufficient to tide them over that time would 
mostly prefer to accept moderate wages than to take the chances 
of a possible larger deferred remuneration, with its concomitant 
risks due to mismanagement or to bad speculation. Labour 
cannot take these risks; therefore labour must receive on the 





* *Fabian Essays,’ p. 12. 
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average something less than its possible earnings, in order to 
leave the capitalist, the man of enterprise, some margin of 
possible profit to compensate him for the risk of possible loss 
which he undertakes to bear. Under an absolute system of 
remuneration by profits, though a workman would often receive 
more at the year’s end than he receives in simple wages, yet he 
would sometimes be offered less, sometimes receive nothing at 
all; not unfrequently there would be absolute loss. Such risks 
he cannot incur. 

It is a consideration of these facts,—the adaptability in the 
main of wages’ payment to the relations of Capital and Labour, 
the inability of wages to stimulate and call forth the best 
human energies,—and also the significant fact that, owing to the 
absorption of small businesses and industries by the mammoth 
private factories and limited liability companies, the number of 
mere wage-earners is continually increasing, that awakens a 
desire for the adoption of some system which shall combine the 
advantages of the wages’ system of fixed payment with the ad- 
vantages of the industrial partnership and co-operative systems, 
with fluctuating profits. 

It is necessary here to distinguish between profit-sharing and 
co-operation. Although both are truly and essentially co-opera- 
tive movements, they are in practice distinctly different in- 
dustrial methods. In the first instance, workmen are admitted 
into an industrial partnership with their employers; in the 
second case, workmen combine among themselves for distributive 
or for productive business. 

In establishments where profit-sharing is adopted, the practice, 
though varied, is generally as follows:—After suitable provi- 
sions have been made for the usual business charges, and for 
interest on capital, such surplus profit as may remain is divided 
pro rata, according to salary and wages, between the employers, 
the managing staff, and the workmen. In very few instances, 
however, have the heads of establishments found it advisable to 
pay the whole amount of the bonus to labour in cash. On the 
contrary, while a portion, say one-half, is paid thus, the 
remainder is placed to the credit of the participants in the 
business, for immediate capitalization. In this way the work- 
men become shareholders, without making any actual cash 
payment. Further, it is common to set aside a certain portion 
of the bonus for benevolent purposes, such as sick benefits, 
retiring funds, and so forth, In very few cases, moreover, 
are all the employed admitted at once to the privileges of 
industrial partnership; but a judicious selection is made from 
the best, most trustworthy workmen, who constitute a nucleus, 
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and form a privileged circle, admission into which is the reward 
of superior skill, and of a somewhat lengthy term of service. 
The proved advantages of this system of profit-sharing over 
that of payment by fixed wages only, are not to be found 
so much in an extraordinary increase in profits, as in the 
retention of the services of a permanent body of steady, trust- 
worthy workpeople, bound by the closest ties of interest to 
their firm; in an improvement of the quality as well as 
quantity of work produced, and in greater economy of ma- 
terial, time, and opportunities. Where profit-sharing is 
carried out under legal terms of agreement, the participating 
workmen become bound to the firm as strongly as the principals 
themselves. Their hopes of enhanced annual rewards, and their 
deferred prospects of benefit in sickness and maintenance in 
old age, are involved in the prosperity of their firm. The 
best and permanent workmen become therefore the back- 
bone of the industrial body. If a workman petulantly moves 
away, and begins again elsewhere, or if he strikes, or provokes 
a lock-out, he forfeits most or all of these advantages. But if 
he remains year after year, then the value of his stake increases 
proportionately, and he knows that the value of such increase 
depends largely and directly upon his own industrious efforts, 
and upon the careful and economical performance of his duties. 
Whenever profit-sharing is being discussed, the name of its 
founder and most ardent promoter, M. Leclaire, naturally 
occurs. M. Leclaire was the founder of the firm of painters 
in Paris who now trade under the name of Redouly et Cie., 
a firm in which the system of profit-sharing is still carried 
out absolutely, The story of this house has been so fre- 
quently narrated, that we need only now mention the leading 
events in its history. A country lad, born May 14, 1801, 
Leclaire came to Paris when about seventeen years of age to 
seek his fortune. There picking up under great difficulties a 
knowledge of house-painting, he became in course of time very 
skilful in his trade. He married at twenty-two, started in 
business at twenty-six, and soon gained a reputation that 
brought him abundant work. In the period of his growing 





* Mr. Whittle summarizes the supposed sources of increased profit, thus :— 

(1) Reduction of waste of material ; 

(2) Superior excellence in the work done ; 

(3) Diminished expense of superintendence ; 

(4) Greater stability in the staff, and consequential reduction of risk in com- 
mercial enterprise ; 

(5) Increase of practical information connected with the business, the workers 
being stimulated to aid the managing staff with suggestions as to improve- 
ments, and information as to new processes. (‘ Report,’ p. 4.) 
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rosperity he did not forget the struggles of his early days. 
His sympathies remained always with the class from which 
he had sprung, and he longed to devise some scheme by 
which the poverty commonly inseparable from the declining 
years of the workman’s life should be removed. ‘I thought,’ he 
said, ‘that I could not enjoy complete happiness when, on the 
day of retiring from business, I thought of the lot that would 
befall those steady workmen who had remained attached to me.’ 
Leclaire first explained his project of profit-sharing to his 
workmen in 1840; and in 1842 he definitely pledged himself 
to divide the profits of his business with them. Many of the 
men were incredulous, and suspicious of his designs. In 1843 
he answered these suspicions in a manner which disarmed them 
for ever. On the 12th of February in that year, he assembled 
the forty-four painters whom he desired should share profits, and 
threw a bag of money upon a table to be divided amongst 
them. It contained 12,266 francs, being an average per man of 
279 francs. But further, he desired that the profits shared by 
his workmen, instead of being divided and squandered at once, 
should be capitalised, and be made the basis of a system of 
retiring pensions in old age. His proposals to that effect met 
with great opposition from his men, who were not sufficiently 
far-sighted at that period to perceive the advantage of deferred 
annuities. The exercise of all Leclaire’s personal authority was 
needed to induce them to consent tothe then novel system which 
he desired tointroduce. But in theend his persistence and faith 
prevailed, and the result was the formation of a Mutual Aid 
Society, the successful career of which exceeded his most 
sanguine hopes. This noble captain of industry died in 1872, 
having a short time previous to his death taken part in the 
annual meeting of his house on the occasion of the announce- 
ment of the thirtieth division of profits,—a division that was to 
give 33,750 francs to the Mutual Aid Society, and 67,500 francs 
in cash to the employed. The Maison Leclaire still prospers. 
It is a partnership, having two managing partners, and one 
sleeping partner—the Mutual Aid Society. ‘The whole capital’ 
(we quote from Mr. Gilman’s recent volume, p. 93) ‘of the 
firm is 400,000 francs; of this M. Redouly, the senior partner, 
holds one fourth part, and M. Marquot, the junior partner, 
another fourth, the Society holds the remaining half. A reserve 
fund of 100,000 francs is kept in hand to meet all emergencies ; 
whenever from any cause this sum is diminished, a first levy of 
10 per cent, is made upon the profits of the year until the fund 
rises to the above amount.’ The latest returns (1889) supplied 
by Mr. Lowry Whittle give the number of participants as 959, 
the 
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the total of wages paid 1,085,230 francs, and the total of bonuses 
to labour 342,000 francs, being a ratio of bonus to wages of 
31 per cent. The Mutual Aid Society, whose capital in 1887 
was 2,053,618 francs, not only affords substantial relief to its 
members, but in. special cases interprets its own regulations 
very liberally, The members receive five francs a day during 
sickness or disablement, and any member who is fifty years of 
age, and has worked for the house twenty years, is entitled to 
a retiring pension of 120U francs per annum; at death his 
funeral expenses are paid, a life policy of 1000 francs is paid to 
his family, and half his pension continued to his widow during 
her lifetime. And yet the workmen, who share in these almost 
unique advantages under Leclaire’s system, receive at the same 
time wages fully equal to the regular rates paid in Paris. 

Following this pioneer establishment, there are several 
examples of successful profit-sharing businesses in France, the 
history of which is given in Mr. Gilman’s book. One of the 
best known of these is the ‘ Bon Marché’ in the Rue du Bac, 
with which all lady visitors to Paris are well acquainted. It is 
an establishment employing now about 3000 persons. M. 
Boucicaut, an entirely self-made man, acquired the nucleus 
of this establishment in 1852, then doing a trade of only 
45,000 francs a year. Having vastly developed the business, 
he started a provident fund in 1876 for the benefit of those of 
his assistants who had been in the house during five years or 
more. In the first seven years after the establishment of this 
fund, out of 767 persons who held accounts, not more than 
fifteen left the house. After five years’ service the assistants 
very commonly remain permanently. M. Boucicaut died in 
1877, and his son died ten months later. From that time until 
December 1887, Madame Boucicaut was the head of the house, 
and enthusiastically carried out her husband’s ideas. In 1880 
she took ninety-six heads of departments and superior assistants 
as partners in the house. In 1885 she established a retiring 
fund, and endowed it with a million francs, increasing it in 
1886 with four millions, to fall due on her decease. In 1883 
some of the assistants had 3800 francs standing to their account, 
and many had 2000 francs. In 1887 the capital of the re- 
tiring fund was 1,150,375 francs, and there were 1250 people 
who were entitled to its benefits. 

At the co-operative paper works at Angouléme the cost of 
labour is small, being only one-sixth of the total expense of pro- 
duction. The firm, founded by M. Laroche-Joubert, owned in 
1885 a capital of 4,500,000 francs, of which 1,345,000 francs 
belonged to 82 workmen. 

M. Godin’s 
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M. Godin’s foundry, which in 1883 gave employment to 
1400 hands at Guise, and to 300 at Laeken in Belgium, was 
commenced in 1840 with twenty workmen. When M. Godin 
introduced profit-sharing in 1877, the workmen were so in- 
credulous of its real purport that they thought it a device to 
enslave them in some mysterious way. And when their em- 
ployer offered to divide a first 100,000 francs among them, 
many flatly refused to take their shares, saying, ‘ We don’t know 
why he should be giving us that.’ So M. Godin had to put 
their shares on deposit until time should disarm the suspicions 
of his men. M. Godin’s capital in 1883 was 6,000,000 francs ; 
2,753,500 francs were held by various people in his employ 
in October 1887. The pension fund amounted to over 850,000 
francs in 1887. 

The Paris and Orleans Railway Company is the only notable 
instance of a railway company which has attempted the prin- 
ciple of profit-sharing. Although the attempt is now practically 
abandoned, this is not because the principle has .been proved 
unsound, but is due to the operation of causes which have no 
legitimate connexion with the system itself. From 1844 to 
1883 the company divided 70,000,000 francs among those who 
were employed in their service. During the ten years 1855-64, 
the ratio of bonus to salary in no case fell below 20 per cent. 
or rose above 27 per cent., and the average was 234 per cent. 
After 1864 it fell off, until it shrank to nothing. The reason 
of this falling off lay in the amalgamation of new and non- 
paying lines, and in a regulation made in 1863 for deducting 
an amount equal to 10 per cent. from the earnings of each 
servant in favour of his account in the State Pension Office. 

Instances of similar profit-sharing businesses might be multi- 
plied. In extensive and in small concerns, and in many 
different kinds of business, where the cost of labour bears both 
a@ maximum and a minimum relation to the total cost of 
production, this principle has been successfully tried. In 
foundries and metal works, in typographical industries, in 
cotton and woollen factories, in insurance and banking 
companies, in agricultural occupations, and in businesses of 
distribution, successful examples are to be found. 

In France five veteran firms, at the head of which stands the 
Maison Leclaire, date from the forties, five from the fifties, 
three from the sixties, twenty-five from the seventies, twenty-six 
from the eighties, and fifteen from the year 1890, forming a 
total of seventy-nine. They are well deserving of an extended 
notice. But we must pass them by, in order to notice the brief 
history of profit-sharing in our own country. 


Mr. Charles 
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Mr. Charles Babbage was the first English writer of eminence 
who pointed the way to industrial partnership in England. The 
most notable instance of profit-sharing ever attempted on a large 
scale in England was that, unfortunately long since abandoned, 
of the Whitwood Collieries of Messrs. Briggs at Normanton, in 
Yorkshire. It failed chiefly through the operation of prejudices 
and misunderstandings; and the method itself has in con- 
sequence been discredited in the minds of many who watched 
its growth with deep interest, hoping to witness its introduction 
into other firms and industries, John Stuart Mill, Henry 
Fawcett, Messrs. J. M. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, Thomas 
Hughes, Dr. Engel, Stanley Jevons, and others, had en- 
thusiastically welcomed the new venture as a possible solution 
of the difficulties between employer and employed, and great 
was their disappointment at its failure. 

The relations between Mr. Henry Briggs and his colliers at 
Whitwood had been for several years of an exceptionally disagree- 
able character. He had conceived a violent aversion to the unions, 
from which he had suffered much, and to which he had also con- 
fessedly given great provocation. He had strenuously endeavoured 
to cripple their power, and the struggle had brought his collieries 
to the verge of financial ruin. During the ten years preceding 
1865, four strikes had occurred among his pitmen, together 
covering a total period of seventy-eight weeks, a year and a half. 
In 1865 he determined therefore to institute an industrial partner- 
ship, with a view to undermine the influence of the unions, and 
to restore the failing fortunes of his firm. A Joint Stock 
Company was formed, Messrs. Briggs retaining two-thirds of 
the shares, the remaining one-third being offered for sale ; 
preference being given to those employed. After making due 
deductions from profits for dividend on capital, salaries, &c., 
the surplus was to be divided equally between the shareholders 
and the workmen. 

The new scheme was entirely successful. At the end of the 
first year, after paying 10 per cent. to capital, a 2 per cent. 
bonus, equal in the aggregate to 18001. was distributed to 
labour; in 1866-7 there was a bonus of 3 per cent., or a total 
of 27001. ; in 1867-8 one of 34 per cent., or 3150/.; in 1868-9, 
34 per cent. ; in 1869-70 and 1870—-71—a period of depression 
—14% per cent. As the stockholders were entitled to bonus 
in addition to dividends, they actually received an average 
return of 124 per cent. on their investments during those six 
years, and this was equal to nearly three times the amount 
of dividends which they had realized during the ten years 
1855-65. A profound moral change in the relations of 
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employer and employed also took place, for feelings of deep 
hostility and distrust, bred of the unionist struggles, gave 
place to such confidence and cordiality as had been hitherto 
unknown. 

But now there came a test period, which ultimately proved 
to be the occasion of wrecking the hitherto successful and 
promising scheme. The period of inflation in the coal trade 
followed after the years 1870-71. The price of coal advanced 
rapidly, and unfortunately the men precipitately joined with 
their fellow-unionists during this crisis in demanding increased 
wages, a demand which was conceded under compulsion and 
protest. With a little tact and forbearance this difficulty might 
have been tided over, but to make matters worse, the directors 
retaliated in 1873, and took a decidedly ill-conceived step, by 
raising the rate of dividend to shareholders from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Though handicapped in this way with so crippling a rate 
of dividend, and with advanced wages, prices ruled so high that 
the rate of bonus to labour for the year ending June 30th, 1873, 
was 10 per cent., making a sum total of 14,2561. But in the 
next year it fell to 3 percent. The price of coal was falling, 
notices were issued in the Yorkshire collieries for a reduction of 
wages, and strikes became general. In these the Whitwood 
colliers joined, and finally in 1875 the history closes with the 
passing of a vote by the directors that the payment of bonus 
should be discontinued, 

Thus the impolitic measure of demands for advanced wages, 
and the equally impolitic increase in the rate of fixed dividend, 
together with a growing feeling of mistrust, wrecked the best 
trial of profit-sharing which has ever been made in England. 
Neither party seemed to have grasped the principle that, under 
a system of profit-sharing, there should neither be sudden 
advances in wages nor excessive dividends settled on capital, 
but that large profits, when such are made, should be divided at 
the end of the year’s trading. And there were causes for irrita~ 
tion and mistrust for which the directors themselves were 
entirely to blame. On the part of some of the private influen- 
tial shareholders who were associated with the Messrs. Briggs, 
there was much jealousy of the large bonuses paid to labour 
during the period of the coal famine; and in order to diminish 
these, they actually employed profits to pay off liabilities at 
once which in the ordinary course would have been paid by 
instalments, and also reduced the profits by other uncalled-for 
expenditure. Consequently the old bitterness and_ hostility 
were awakened ; and when the occasion came for the workmen 
to choose between their employers and the unions, they clung 
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to the latter, as they believed, the trusted and permanent 
guardians of their interests. The profit-sharing scheme 
depended absolutely upon the caprice of the directors and 
shareholders, and it was, as we have seen, annulled at a stroke 
by their votes. 

So signal a failure as this does not, however, afford a basis 
for a single argument of any value against the principle of 
profit-sharing, and its failure does not turn so much as a feather’s- 
weight against the signal successes of the Maison Leclaire, the 
Bon Marché, and dozens of lesser establishments, which are 
conducted on the profit-sharing principle. 

An examination of some other English profit-sharing schemes 
which have been abandoned, and the history of which is given 
in Mr, Gilman’s book, reveals the fact that they did not possess 
elements of permanence. Thus, for example, a rule made by 
Messrs. Fox, Head, and Co., ironworkers, to the effect that no 
workmen admitted to a share in profits should belong to trade 
unions, was, to say the least, unwise. For the unions are deeply 
rooted in the affections of the workmen, and the benefits which 
they confer are very great by comparison with those of English 
examples of profit-sharing. 

The permanence of industrial partnership has seldom been 
guaranteed by /egal terms of agreement, but has depended on 
the caprice of the employers. Then, too, the large amount that 
has been allowed for interest on capital, from 10 to 15 per cent. 
in the Whitwood Collieries, and 10 per cent. in the case of 
Messrs. Fox, Head, and Co., together with other lesser but 
equally crippling charges before any bonus could be declared 
to labour, have made the chances of that bonus so remote, and 
its amount so small, that there could be little inducement to 
special effort on the part of the men. 

The stormy reception of the scheme of profit-sharing, pro- 
posed by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, is still fresh in 
memory. The directors, desiring to avoid troubles of the same 
kind as those that had harassed the Dock Companies, drew 
up a memorandum of agreement between the Company and their 
men, by which each was bound to the other for a twelvemonth’s 
employment and service, respectively ; and the directors agreed 
to pay the workmen 1 per cent. bonus on their year’s wages for 
every penny reduction in the selling price of gas below 2s. 8d. 
per 1000 feet. The system of bonuses was to be carried three 
years back. This offer was made as a recognition of faithful 
service in the past, and as an inducement to the same in the 
future. The money was to be the absolute property of the men, 
except in the case of a strike or wilful injury to the Company, 
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in which cases, and in those only, it would be forfeited by those 
men guilty of that conduct.* 

The Gas Workers’ Union took up the arbitrary position of the 
new Unionism, that none but unionists should be employed in 
the retort houses; and after some skirmishing, their men, 
numbering nearly 2000, came out on strike. In the end the 
Company’s scheme prevailed, but the struggle cost them about 
75,0007. 

Profit-sharing is in its infancy in England. That there is a 

disposition to give the scheme a fair trial is evidenced by Mr. J. 
Lowry Whittle’s ‘ Report,’ where the names of forty-eight English 
profit-sharing firms are given. But of these, nineteen date from 
the year 1890, and most of the rest from the two or three years 
immediately preceding. Only five were in existence previous 
to 1880. 
_ Among the largest profit-sharing firms are the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company (1889), employing about 3000 hands ; 
Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited, printers (1886), employing 
1200; W. D. and H. O. Wills, Bristol, tobacco manufacturers 
(1889), employing 1100; Cassell and Co., Limited (1878), 
employing 1100; Clarke, Nickolls, and Coombs, Limited, 
Hackney Wick, confectioners (1890), employing 1000. Besides 
these, there are seventeen firms who each employ from 100 to 
500 hands. 

Where profit-sharing has been abandoned (it would hardly be 
fair to say that it has failed) it has been given up in consequence 
of the many unforeseen contingencies and fluctuations insepar- 
able from business; such as change of employers, and personal 
and social influences, none of which can be said to affect the 
essential method itself. The number of firms in which it is 
in operation is still very limited indeed. Even in France, the 
home of the system, and the country where it has met with the 
greatest favour, there are at the present time only about 81 
firms where it exists, In England there are only about 48 
houses, and in the United States about 29, where the system is 
in operation.t In other countries the numbers are similarly 
low, so that the system is regarded with much indifference both 
by masters and workmen. This is to be regretted, because 
profit-sharing is a system possessing the potentiality of much 
good. The history of a few successful industrial partnerships 
proves the entire practicability of the method, and its perfect 





* Burnett, ‘ Report,’ 1889, p. 12. 

+ This list does not tabulate the entire number of firms in which profit-sharing 
is adopted. There are numerous firms that admit foremen and leading men to a 
share in profits that do not publish the fact, or care for it to be known publicly. 
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adaptation to the present capitalistic system of manufacture, and 
of wages’ payment. The following considerations are offered, 
not from the standpoint of the theorist, but from that of the 
workshop. 

An often-expressed dictum of economic writers is, that while 
the mere desire for property is not strong enough to foster 
habits of industry, prudence, self-denial, and self-restraint, the 
actual possessign of property conduces most powerfully to the 
growth of these virtues. Arthur Young, writing of peasant pro- 
prietorship, said, ‘ The magic of property turns sand into gold.’ 
At present we are confronted by the fact, that the artisan has 
no interest begotten of possession in the factory where he 
works, and the labourer has no interest begotten of possession 
in the land which he tills. But we do not say, neither do we 
admit, that labour, when fairly remunerated, has any rightful 
claim upon the fixed profits of capital, or the fluctuating profits 
of management. It would be monstrous to lay down the prin- 
ciple that a man who, by his capital, skill, care, and persistence, 
and by business or technical qualifications, has built up and con- 
solidated a successful trade, should forthwith be called to share his 
ordinary profits with a fluctuating body of workpeople, who have 
run no risks, and have always received the wages of their labour. 
But if, by admitting the employed to a share in profits that might 
be made over and above those which yield a fair or average return 
upon his business operations, he can stimulate them to that 
increased efficiency and economy which conduces to increased 
profits, awakens a sense of mutual interest, secures the ser- 
vices of a permanent body of entirely trustworthy workpeople, 
and brings into operation those faculties which mere wages’ 
payment never awakens, then it is not only politic, but doubly 
profitable to do so. For there is a vast difference between the 
expectation of wages and the stimulus of profit. The best latent 
abilities of men are not purchased by wages; such abilities are 
drawn out, developed, perhaps almost created, only by the greater 
stimulus of profit. When Mr. Marshall of Leeds was showing 
Robert Owen over his spinning mills, he said, ‘If my people 
were to use care with their work, and avoid waste, they might 
save me 4(00/. a year.’ Mr. Owen replied, ‘Why not give them 
.2000/., and they would do it, and you be 2000/. richer?’ This 
economy is one of the most marked results of the introduction 
of profit-sharing into a firm. 

It follows that the future welfare of the working classes can 
only be assured by an increase in the value of their services. 
It is not by encroaching on employers’ profits that workmen 
can become enriched, for, as profits diminish, capital is with- 
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drawn from business. It is only by increased production that 
higher remuneration can be obtained. In an industrial partner- 
ship the workmen create an additional, a special fund, which 
is divided between them and their employers; and the prin- 
cipal value of industrial partnerships lies in the fact, that they 
offer better inducements to industry and economy, and effect a 
greater quickening of energy, than the rigid method of wages. 

Such a system is eminently productive of mutual interest. 
Under existing conditions, capital and management receive the 
whole of the profit due to the successful conduct of business. 
But in industrial partnerships, capital and management admit 
labour to a share in possible supplementary profits. Labour 
thereby receives a quickening similar to that enjoyed by capital 
and management. Consequently the operation of that system, 
by which the profits of labour are enhanced, tends still farther 
to increase the profits of capital and of management. 

If private firms and joint stock companies deem it necessary 
or desirable to give their managers and foremen a bonus on 
profits in addition to salaries, should not the same provision 
prove equally judicious in the case of the artisans and 
labourers? Surely in view of the increasing industrial com- 
petition and labour discontents, it is well that employers should 
gather around them a body of men permanently and strongly 
attached to their interests by community in profits. 

Piece-work does not supply that community in profits which 
it is desirable should be established. Of course there is a great 
difference in the quantity of work done in those shops where work 
is performed by the day, and in those where it is given out by 
the piece. Upon the first introduction of piece-work into a shop 
where day-work has been the previous practice, this difference 
is very apparent. The prospect of earning a ‘ balance ’ quickens 
the faculties, and awakens the energies. But the quality of work 
done by the piece usually deteriorates, so that where the utmost 
perfection of workmanship is essential, employers find their 
interests better served in day-work, notwithstanding its more 
costly character. But profit-sharing combines the advantages of 
piece-work with those of day-work. The ultimate and per- 
manent success of a firm depends as much on the excellence ot 
its goods as on rapid and cheap production. Now the workman, 
who has a share in profits, and especially in deferred benefits, 
will find that his ultimate and permanent interest becomes abso- 
lutely identical with that of the interests of the firm.» He will 
therefore seek to obtain, not a heavy balance on his piece-work 
contracts, which balance might be obtained by rapid execution 
and scamping of work, but, instead, a substantial result at the 
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year’s end, based on good reputation, as well as on cheapness of 
production. 

It follows that, while the introduction of piece-work into a 
shop lessens the necessity for supervision as regards eye-service, 
supervision in respect to the quality of work becomes more 
essential. But the system of profit-sharing lessens the need for 
both kinds of supervision, as abundant testimonies have proved. 
Each man is not only his own most interested supervisor, but 
he also instinctively and unavoidably supervises his fellow- 
workmen. The careless or lazy man has thus no chance of 
permanent employment in a profit-sharing establishment. And 
when the workmen are the arbiters and judges of their fellows, 
though very generous in the administration of their purely bene- 
volent funds, they are much more harsh in their treatment of 
the indolent and incompetent than the employers themselves 
would be. But under the wages’ system workmen will seldom 
‘ peach’ upon their fellows, however indolent or dishonest they 
may be. 

There is not, so far as we know, any substantial objection, 
based on principle, ever made to the profit-sharing scheme. 
But sometimes it is said, with a show of reason, that in such a 
partnership, the men who share in the profit made in successful 
years should also share in the losses of bad years. But this 
argument will not bear very close examination. For the work- 
man is not a capitalist, unless and until he capitalizes his bonus. 
He does not undertake any of the risks of business, but simply 
sells his labour to the capitalist. By his extra exertions he 
creates a bonus fund in years when commercial conditions are 
favourable to the creation of that fund. In unfavourable years, 
changed conditions may render his best exertions unavailable, 
so that the business, in spite of the extra efforts of the workman, 
makes no profit, or perhaps even suffers positive loss. Capitalists 
accept these risks; they discount them as contingencies; and 
they are in well-conducted businesses very much more than 
covered by the returns of good years. The labourer can accept 
no such risks, simply because he has no capital to speculate. 
But if, by investing bonus in the business, he becomes a 
capitalist, then he will suffer loss of interest in bad years, just 
as he receives extra gains in the prosperous years. But this 
capitalised bonus is entirely independent of his wages. 

Moreover, were the workman required to suffer loss of wages 
as well as to share profits, he must then be advanced beyond the 
rank of a mere servant,—must, in fact, take a share and voice 
in management, and be permitted to know as much of the 
financial position of the firm as his employers. But the two 
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vocations, even in industrial partnerships, remain entirely dis- 
tinct. The employer still has the most absolute control over 
his own business; the workman is still a servant engaged at 
fixed wages. As such he cannot control the commercial part of 
the business ; he cannot watch markets, buy, or sell. His sole 
power consists in increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the particular section of mechanical work which he 
has to perform, and in economising the materials in his par- 
ticular charge. For his skill, diligence, and care, he is rewarded 
first by wages, and then by bonus on extra profit. 

It is more than probable, that were profit-sharing commonly 
adopted, the workmen would sometimes be no better off than 
they are at present, especially in times of bad trade, and years 
of laying down of new plant. But they would at least be 
satisfied that they were being fairly dealt with; they would 
be no worse off than their employers, and there would be no 
longer occasion for denunciations of the greed of capital. 
Profit-sharing must always tend to destroy the workman’s sense 
of social exclusion from the capitalistic board ; it will elevate 
him from the precarious position of a mere hired labourer, and 
satisfaction might reasonably take the place of discontent. 

Those employers who doubt the efficacy of profit-sharing 
could very easily give the scheme a limited trial by admitting 
a nucleus of picked workmen to a share in profits, with a 
view of afterwards extending the favour to others. These 
workmen would become, as they have been in France, a whole- 
some influence, leavening and quickening the rest, who, 
attracted by the superior advantages of their position, would 
seek to qualify themselves for admission into the favoured inner 
circle. A bonus in hand is an object-lesson that must illuminate 
the most obscure perceptions. Very little supervision would be 
necessary in a shop where there exists such a select body of 
workmen, having a direct interest in the profits of the firm. 
There is now no legal obstacle in the way as there was in the 
earlier half of the century. The law did not then permit of 
industrial partnerships; all that a benevolent employer could 
grant to his workmen was of necessity in the form of casual 
gifts. The ‘Act to amend the Law of Partnerships,’ 28 and 
29 Vict., c. 86 (July 5, 1865), first gave legality to the profit- 
sharing system in England. 

The greatest difficulty in the introduction of profit-sharing is 
the hostility or indifference of the trade unions. For this the 
chief reason, doubtless, is that profit-sharing has been sometimes 
offered as an alternative to union membership; and where this 
has not been made an essential condition, the obvious desire has 
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been that such an effect should follow. Now this is touching the 
workman on a sore point ; and we believe that hardly perhaps 
1 or 2 per cent. of trade unionists would entertain for a 
moment the thought of abandoning their union membership for 
the chances of a new and untried system. Another point is 
that few profit-sharing schemes have been put upon a fair legal 
basis. In many cases they have never got beyond the tentative 
and experimental stage. In others they have, though successful, 
been dependent for their continuance on the goodwill of the 
existing employer, and consequently a change in principals, or an 
arbitrary change of attitude, or the dismissal of the employed, 
would deprive the latter of the advantages of the system. Then, 
further, there is a very general suspicion among the workmen 
that profit-sharing schemes are introduced only as a means of 
sweating the men, of getting a good deal more work out of 
them for a small extra recompense. Thus John Burns said at 
the Industrial Conference in 1885: ‘I regard profit-sharing as 
nothing less than a delusive bait on the part of capitalists to 
goad the worker on to greater intensity of toil.’ Such expres- 
sions of opinions are not infrequent. The only way of meeting 
these objections is by the test of experience. Self-interest is, 
after all, the most potent of all influences ; and when a workman 
finds that he derives actual gain from profit-sharing, he will 
turn a deaf ear to the denunciations of the leaders of the trade 
unions. Lastly, there is the feeling in some quarters, where 
socialistic influences have fostered roseate visions of a new 
commonwealth of labour, that the small gains of profit-sharing 
are altogether unworthy of notice or effort. As the spirit of 
the gambler despises the small gains obtained by honest, long 
day-work, so the Socialists, who hope ere long to hold collec- 
tively the instruments of production, capital and land, regard 
with contempt the capitalistic lure of a share in the legal profits 
of business. 

As yet the personal element has had a very marked influence 
upon the success or abandonment of schemes of industrial 
partnership. Cordial feeling between employer and employed 
is more favourable to success than ill-concealed suspicion. 
Trades Unionism and Socialism have wrecked a good many 
promising schemes. Profit-sharing is a tender experiment, 
requiring tact and good sense to carry it through its earlier 
stages, and employers and workmen need some _ practical 
education ere its advantages will be fully developed. It 
is a movement from the side of the employers, while Co- 
operation is one from the ranks of the employed ; both leading 
to the same result. In Profit-sharing the mutual interests of 
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the employers and employed are secured by the absorption of 
the best workmen in established firms. In what are termed 
co-operative schemes, the workmen raise capital among them- 
selves for the purpose of engaging in new enterprises. They 
thus strive to dispense with the individual capitalist, and 
unite in themselves the functions of capitalist and labourer. 
Co-operation, therefore, is one form of industrial partnership, 
However, the expenses of management are usually much heavier 
than the charges of capital; and workmen are seldom found 
competent to manage productive enterprises, Consequently 
they have to pay for management, and to pay at as good a 
rate as private employers, in order to retain the services of the 
best men. 

But this does not state the whole case in favour of co-operation. 
The value of the practical education and the mental training 
afforded by the Co-operative Associations is very great. The 
hired workman who labours for weekly wages moves in a very 
narrow groove of beaten routine, which is not favourable to the 
complete development of the faculties. But the man who 
shares in the larger life of industrial association is at once 
brought face to face with the difficulties and problems encoun- 
tered by the organization and direction of capitalistic opera- 
tions ; and one-sided views give place to others of a compre- 
hensive and more rational character. And all the advantages 
that arise from profit-sharing—the awakening of new interest 
and greater energy, the increased economy, the prospect of 
capitalized bonuses, and the brighter outlook for old age—are 
also derived from co-operation. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between distributive and 
productive co-operation ; that, namely, which is concerned only 
with the sale of commodities, and that which is concerned with 
their manufacture. This distinction is important. 

There was at first no legal protection for the funds of Co- 
operative Societies. They could only register under the 
Friendly Societies Act, and could only supply their own 
members. But about 1848-9 co-operation made great advances. 
The Industrial and Provident Societies Act was passed in 1852, 
and several large corn mills were started. In 1862 the Indus- 
trial and Provident Act gave co-operators a corporate existence, 
and returns to the Registrar then commenced. This enabled 
societies to hold shares in others of the same kind. Con- 
sequently the great English Wholesale Society was almost 
immediately started (1864), and the Scottish followed in 1869. 
National Conferences began to be held. There had been local 
conferences previous to this in the North, The first National 
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Conference was held in London under the presidency of Thomas 
Hughes, M.P. These conferences have been continued to the 
present year, The last annual Congress Report, 1890, being 
the twenty-second, is a quarto of 173 pages. 

The latest returns presented to the Congress, which held 
its sittings in May last at Lincoln, show a record of steady 
progress. ‘During the past year 1554 Co-operative Societies 
made returns to the Central Board. These societies have 
1,117,055 members, a share capital of 12,261,952/., and invest- 
ments amounting to 6,296,964/. Their sales for the year were 
43,200,219/., and upon these there was a net profit of 4,170,038/. 
Compared with the previous year, these figures show an increase 
of 62,059 in members, 1,061,658/. in capital, 788,342/. in invest- 
ments, 2,975,913/. in sales, and 394,574/. in profits.’ This profit 
is at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum on the share capital, and 
at the rate of 22-4 per cent. on both share capital and investments. 
Railway Companies’ profits only average 4 per cent. ; 6 per cent. 
is considered a good average in Joint Stock Companies. The 
members of the Co-operative Societies form a seventh or eighth 
part of the working-class population of the country. 

The first Co-operative Stores were purely local, isolated from 
other stores in other localities. Now there is a co-operation 
among co-operators. Each is eager to lend a helping hand to 
the others. They have their central wholesale stores; a by no 
means contemptible propagandist literature, freely circulated ; a 
journal, ‘ The Co-operative News,’ with a weekly circulation of 
30,000, devoted to their interests; and an annual Congress that 
numbered 670 delegates and visitors in the present year, 

The English Co-operative Wholesale is a federation of 913 
retail stores, which hold among them 73,002 5/. shares, of 
which 346,785/. is paid up. It had in 1889 a loan capital of 
700,2832 ; the sales for the same year amounted to 7,028,944/., 
clearing a net profit of 101,984, Its turnover in the banking 
department was upwards of 22,678,000/. It owns six steamers, 
and has depéts and agents at New York, in the Irish ports, 
Denmark, Rouen, Calais, Hamburg, and other important 
business centres. There are about 1,000,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes annually made in its factory; it has confectionery and 
soap manufactories, woollen mills and ready-made clothing, 
and cocoa and chocolate works. The working expenses of the 
English Wholesale Society in distribution have only averaged 
33d. per ll. on sales for the last twenty years, or less than 
14 per cent. 

The Scottish Wholesale, the smaller society, numbering 251 
members, had in 1889 a share capital of 75,555/., a loan capital 
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of 360,888/., and did a trade of 2,273,782/., with a profit of 
65,3861. 

Co-operative Stores are autonomous institutions, and their 
rules and regulations vary slightly in different districts; but 
for the most part they are affiliated to an association called the 
Central Co-operative Union, whose head offices are at Man- 
chester, to which they subscribe, and from which the best legal 
and practical advice is obtainable. There are certain general 
features common to all stores, the principal among which 
are the payment of an entrance fee, usually 1s., and the sale of 
goods at current market prices, for ready cash only in most cases. 
Some stores, however, allow credit to a certain amount, to the 
extent of the whole or a portion of the share value standing in the 
purchaser’s name. Other essential features are the declaring of 
a quarterly dividend, dependent on profits; the permission to 
withdraw dividends after they exceed the minimum value of a 
complete share, usually 1/. ; the possession of equal voting power 
by all shareholders, irrespective of the total value of their shares ; 
and the giving of metal checks or tokens on the occasion of 
every purchase. The value of each purchase is stamped upon 
these tokens, and their return at the end of each quarter shows 
the amount upon which each purchaser is entitled to receive 
dividend. 

The methods of distributive co-operation are therefore simple, 
and the advantages great. If bonuses are allowed to remain 
untouched at the stores, they accumulate, and become capitalized 
at compound interest. In a sense, therefore, a man’s large family 
enriches him, by simply eating and clothing, because his 
bonuses increase in direct ratio to his wife’s expenditure at the 
stores. Apart from the value of the accumulated capital, it is 
impossible to overestimate the moral value to the working classes 
of the ready-money system of payment. 

In the work of distribution, co-operators meet with relatively 
few difficulties. But in co-operative production the difficulties 
are very great. The latter has therefore made little headway as yet. 
Returns for 1889 give only 106 productive societies in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, with a membership of 25,728, a share 
capital of 714,189, a loan capital of 274,784/., sales amounting 
to 2,308,0282., and profits of 118,355/. Those who toil in this 
field can take courage from the signal success of the other 
Co-operative arm. It is not yet fifty years since the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers commenced work with 28/. of capital ; 
but in 1889 distributive co-operation in these islands numbers 
1,117,055 members, with a grand capital of 12,261,952/. 

Workmen know the value of capital. No man is so stupid 
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as to work for a small, poor master if he has the choice of serving 
a wealthy firm. Always, without exception, in the big firms 
work is easier, pay better, and more certain, and the conditions 
more comfortable than in the little struggling shops. Co- 
operators are toiling to win capital. The net wages of the 
working class of the United Kingdom, after deducting rent, 
rates, &c., are estimated at 350 millions at least. The vast bulk 
of this passes through the hands of shopkeepers. Assuming 
that 74 per cent. only were saved by substituting co-operative 
stores for retail shops, the amount gained would be 264 millions 
per annum. Such a saving continued for fifteen years, and 
invested each year at 5 per cent., would be sufficient to employ 
all the working men in the nation. Again, assuming one half 
the annual drink bill of the working-class section of the nation 
were saved, that would amount to 30,000,000/. A few such 
years of saving would render workmen their own employers, 

Workmen thus hold the potential instruments of production 
and of independence in their own hands. They have capital in 
embryo; but they drink, they spend, they waste little sums, 
pence and shillings, which in the aggregate are as precious as 
the tiny seeds scattered by the wayside. 

If the tendency of the industrial system of the nineteenth 
century has been towards the separation of classes and of their 
interests, yet the profit-sharing and co-operative systems afford 
abundant indications of an approaching union and fusion. 

Meantime till co-operative production can be established, we 
believe that profit-sharing will extinguish many minor labour 
problems. It will effect a union of interests, and transmute 
wasted energy, time, and goods, into gold, for the mutual 
advantage of employer and employed. It will ensure the 
retention of skilful, interested, and well-remunerated workmen, 
and awaken and develop such individual interest and energy 
as is rarely manifested in those who work for time-wages 
merely. 

Profit-sharing and Co-operation, as carried on at the present 
time, are probably passing phases of a transitional condition, 
leading towards some better state, whither industry is groping 
its way. The history of the conflict of Capital and Labour will 
probably be like that of many nations: first, conquest and 
subjection ; then, a struggle between races; and lastly, a fusion 
and amalgamation of interests common to all. 
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Art. I.—Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By Randall Thomas Davidson, D.D., Dean 
of Windsor; and William Benham, B.D., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Two Vols. London, 1891. 


HIS Biography is a substantial and valuable contribution 
to the Ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century. 
Apart from the intrinsic interest of the subject, the book has 


solid merits of its own. It is written in a clear and unaffected 
style ; it shows laborious care in the selection and arrangement 
of material ; its arrangement is perspicuous and orderly; and 
its exactness in the matter of dates and authorities makes it 
particularly handy as a book of reference. 

It is true that from the first chapter to the last there is an under- 
lying insinuation, none the less real because most delicately 
conveyed, that the Infallibility which the Pope claims officially, 
the Archbishop possessed personally, and that his peculiar form 
of theology is the only reasonable religion, But, after all, there 
are worse faults in biographical writing than an overweening 
estimate of the hero; and whatever may be the sentiments of the 
authors, they are conveyed in language of studied moderation. 

We have spoken of ‘authors,’ because two names appear on 
the title-page; but an absolute unity of mind and purpose 
blends them into one; and, whatever Mr. Benham’s share in 
the work may have been, we suspect that every page has passed 
through the hands, and been impressed by the spirit, of the 
amiable divine, who, since the publication of the book, has 
been raised to the See of Rochester. 

The various scenes, events, and persons that the narrative 
touches are grouped round a central figure of no common 
interest. It is the figure of a man endowed with strong 
feelings, calm judgment, sound sense, and invincible will: 
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a man who was not a genius, nor an orator, nor a thinker, nor 
a theologian ; who lacked both private fortune and powerful 
friends, and was hampered throughout the greater part of his 
working life by precarious health; and who, in spite of all 
these disadvantages, passed from one post of dignity and im- 
portance to another till he reached the highest station attainable 
by an English subject ; and, in these successive offices, pro- 
duced a marked and durable effect upon the fortunes of the 
Church of England, and exercised determining influence at 
more than one crisis in public affairs. The main events of this 
remarkable career must now be briefly recapitulated. 

Archibald Campbell Tait was born on the 22nd of December, 
1811. He was of purely Scottish blood. The Taits came 
originally from the South of Scotland, but migrated to Aber- 
deenshire, where they became small farmers, or, in the language 
of the district, ‘ bonnet-lairds.’ It is worthy of remark that 
they remained faithful to Episcopacy long after Presbyterianism 
had become the Established religion of Scotland, and shared 
the apostolic ministrations of the famous John Skinner of 
Longside. John Tait, a younger son of one of these Aberdonian 
farmers, left his home to seek his fortunes in Edinburgh, and 
was articled in the office of Ronald Crawfurd, a well-known 
Writer to the Signet. This John Tait married in 1763 a Presby- 
terian lady, and his only son Crawfurd was baptized according 
to the Presbyterian rite, and became a member of the Established 
Kirk of Scotland. He married Susan, a daughter of Sir Ilay 
Campbell, Lord President of the Court of Session, and, having 
inherited a considerable estate from his father, settled down to 
the life of a country gentleman at his seat of Harviestown in 
Clackmannanshire, He was a man of fine taste and large 
notions. He added house to house and field to field; and 
spent great sums of money in structural, ornamental, and 
agricultural improvements. He succeeded in making a de- 
lightful home, but he fatally embarrassed his finances. 

Crawfurd and Susan Tait had nine children, of whom Archi- 
bald Campbell was the youngest. The future Archbishop was 
unfortunate in the physical circumstances of his birth, We 
adverted above to the fact that his working life was frequently 
disturbed by ill-health. Again and again, as the narrative 
proceeds, we shall see him labouring under painful and disabling 
illness; and his experience of suffering began with his first 
breath. His eldest sister thus describes her little brother as he 
appeared on the day of his birth: ‘ He lay on the old nurse’s 
lap, making a complaining noise—and no wonder; for, poor 
little thing! instead of the lovely little feet that it had always 
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been our delight to kiss when a new baby was brought among 
us, the nurse showed me a mass of bandages. He was born 
club-footed.’ 

On the 10th of February, 1812, the infant was baptized, 
according to the use of the Kirk of Scotland, in his father’s 
house, by Dr. Thomas MacKnight, minister of the old Church of 
St. Giles’s. Two years later he had the irreparable misfortune 
of losing his mother, a woman who seems to have combined 
saint-like character with natural charm. The care of the 
motherless and crippled child now devolved partly on his elder 
sisters, and partly on an admirable old Scotch nurse, one Betty 
Morton. This good woman taught the child his lessons, looked 
after his health, and grounded him in the rudiments of scriptural 
knowledge. This Biography contains no pleasanter or more 
touching page than that which records how, after taking his 
degree at Oxford, young Tait repaid this devoted care, and tended 
his old nurse’s death-bed with filial tenderness, Long after, he 
wrote in his diary this characteristic prayer: ‘Grant that no 
length of years may make me forget what I owe to Thee for 
having given me in infancy and childhood, when motherless 
and helpless, so kind and good a friend.’ But meanwhile the 
club-feet remained uncured, and little Archie was of course 
completely crippled. What made the case doubly sad was that 
the brother next above him, Campbell—called ‘ Camie’ in the 
family—was also partly lame, from an attack of infantile 
paralysis. At the beginning of 1819, through the kindness of 
their eldest sister Lady Sitwell, these two little crippled boys 
were placed under the care of one James Taylor, a quack-doctor 
and bone-setter, who practised at Whitworth, a desolate village, 
three miles from Rochdale. Taylor, we are told, had ‘much 
the appearance of a well-to-do farrier ;’ but his skill had won 
him a reputation far beyond the limits of his own neighbour- 
hood, and in the village of Whitworth he had more than a 
hundred patients, The course of life and treatment at this 
strange sanatorium had better be given in the Archbishop’s 
own words :— 


‘Camie and I, with dear old Betty, lived in the Red Lion, a 
common public-house, but the best in the place. Our sitting-room 
was the best parlour in the house, with a sanded floor, adjoining the 
bar; our bedroom, a garret upstairs. In one large bed I slept with 
Betty ; Camie in a smaller one close to it. We soon made acquaint- 
ance with the men who habitually frequented the house—Jim 
o Dicks’, and Tom o’ Simon’s (their names being simply their 
Christian names attached to their fathers’)—the manners and customs 
of the district being too simple to admit of a universal use of family 
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names amongst the working classes. .. . We went to the doctor's 
every day eoay to have the tin boots, in which he kept our legs 
encased, properly arranged, and the progress of the cure attended to. 
These tin boots hurt us very much, and I have often marvelled how 
we were able to hobbie about in them as we did all day long, except 
the short time Camie had lessons from the village schoolmaster, or 
read Latin with the clergyman of the parish, Mr. Porter. I cannot 
recollect ever doing anything in the way of lessons during the nine 
months I was there. . . . During the nights we were distressed by 
the tin boots in which we were obliged to sleep, but by degrees we 
got accustomed to them. There was scarcely any one approaching 
to lady or gentleman in the place, which was full of invalids of the 
lower middle classes, chiefly with real or supposed cases of cancer, or 
stiffened limbs.’ 


In the case of the brothers Tait, the treatment pursued at 
Whitworth was completely successful : to it, says the Archbishop, 


‘ under Providence, we owed our restoration to the perfect use of our 
limbs. Probably my brother’s—dear Camie’s—case was more diffi- 
cult than mine ; for, though much deformed in the shape, my feet 
were possessed, I imagine, of each bone and muscle in full vigour ; 
therefore they had only, as it were, to be formed into their proper 
natural shape by continual gentle force, the force that comes from 
constant pressure.’ 


As soon as he had es the free use of his feet, little 


Archie Tait returned to Edinburgh, and at the age of ten 
became a pupil of the celebrated High School, while living 
under his father’s roof. His education up to this time had been 
of the most desultory sort, but he now advanced with rapid 
strides. In 1824 he was removed from the High School to the 
newly-founded ‘ Academy,’ where the system of instruction was 
of the most strenuous and exacting kind. Here he soon became 
‘dux’ or Captain of the School, and in 1827 he passed from the 
Academy of Edinburgh to the University of Glasgow. At 
Glasgow he lived in lodgings, and it is half pathetic, half 
amusing, to learn that he was still attended by the faithful 
Betty Morton, who kept a constant watch alike upon his health 
and his studies, guarding his door with inexorable vigilance, 
and repulsing the college friends who essayed to invade his 
hours of study. The extreme watchfulness on the part of the 
excellent Betty would seem to have been a superfluity of zeal, 
for, even without her aid, it is evident that Tait would have 
worked extremely hard. His whole soul was in his books. 
He commonly rose at four or five o’clock, and all-night studies 
were of no rare occurrence. The curriculum of the Univer- 
sity comprised the ordinary classical routine—Scottice, ‘ The 
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Humanities,’ modified by a great deal of logic and meta- 
physics, and a certain amount of mathematics, Lessons were 
given in subsidiary subjects, such as French and Elocution. 
Essay-writing was a leading feature of the system; and it 
would seem that at this time the future Archbishop took 
dancing-lessons. What measure of success attended his efforts 
in this direction we have no means of knowing; but in his 
graver studies he prospered exceedingly. In one year he gained 
the first prize in the Latin Examination, and was first in Latin 
Verses, first in English Verses, secondj in ‘ general excellence,’ 
and second for Weekly Exercises, besides obtaining some mathe- 
matical distinction. In the following year, he was first in the 
Senior Greek Class, and gained the gold medal for a Latin 
Poem, and the third prize in Mathematics. In the next year 
he was again first in the Senior Greek Class, first in Trans- 
lation from Thucydides, and gained a prize for Logic. 

It is noticeable that, amid all the hard work which these 
distinctions imply, we trace no record of amusement or recrea- 
tion in any form, unless we can apply those terms to speech- 
making in the University Debating Society, editing a University 
magazine, and visiting an uncle, Sir Archibald Campbell of 
Garscube, who lived in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. This 
relationship had important consequences to Tait’s career. One 
John Snell had in 1679 founded certain exhibitions for the 
further education, at Balliol College, of young Scotsmen who 
had been pupils of the University of Glasgow. The election 
to these exhibitions lay in the hands of the Professors of the 
University ; and, in after-days, the Archbishop used to aver that 
his own election was due to the profuse hospitality which the 
electing Professors used to receive at his uncle’s table. But it 
must in fairness be admitted that he was, on his intellectual 
merits, fully entitled to the honour. The importance of his 
election lay in the fact that his father’s pecuniary position had 
now become desperate, and, had he not won the Snell Exhibi- 
tion, it would have been impossible for him to proceed to 
Oxford. 

At a moment thus charged with consequences of the utmost 
moment to Archibald Tait’s career, and therefore, in some 
measure, to the fortunes of the Church of England, it may not 
be improper to enquire into the history and development of his 
religious opinions. He had, as he have seen, been born and 
educated in a religious home. ‘He was early taught to know 
and love his Bible. The definite beginning of his conscious 
interest in holy things had better be described in his own 
words :— 
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‘The earliest recollection I have of a deep religious impression 
made on my mind has often since recurred to me with the vividness 
of having heard a voice from above. I suppose I must have been 
some ten or twelve years old. . . . I distinctly remember in the 
middle of the night awakening with a deep impression on my mind 
of the reality and nearness of the world unseen, such as, through 
God’s mercy, has never since left me. I have fallen into many sins 
of omission and commission ; I have had many evil desires, and have 
gratified them ; but the sense of the reality of the world unseen has 
remained with me through God’s mercy. What the value of the 
impression was it is difficult to say; but that it was made by God 
the Holy Ghost working on my soul I have no doubt.’ 


Mr. and Mrs, Tait were, as we have seen, Presbyterians, and 
their children were brought up in the fold of the Kirk. But 
Mrs. Tait’s brother, Sir Archibald Campbell, and his family 
were Episcopalians. Sir Archibald had a son called Ramsay 
Campbell, and this youth was not only Archibald Tait’s first 
cousin, but also his intimate and lifelong friend. Through this 
intimacy young Tait was brought under the influence of the 
Episcopal Church, and he used, in company with his cousin, to 
attend the services of St. John’s Church, Edinburgh. Ramsay 
Campbell, however, did not accompany him to Glasgow, and 
during the time of his studentship there Tait attended the 
services of the Establishment, at an edifice quaintly called 
‘the Ramshorn Church,’ On his death-bed he said :— 


‘I think Evangelical Gospel truth first came home to me when I 
was at Glasgow, from the preaching of two men—Dr. Welsh, of the 
Ramshorn Church (he was a good man), and a Mr. George Smith.’ 


It was in this frame of mind, calmly and thoroughly religious, 
but not definitely committed to any ecclesiastical form, that 
Archibald Campbell Tait went up to Balliol in October 1830. 
On the day on which he matriculated he gave, to a question of 
the Master (the famous but absurd Dr. Jenkyns), a reply which 
deserves commemoration because, in its deliberate and un- 
emotional good sense, it gave the keynote to his character and 
to his whole career. ‘ Allow me to ask you,’ said the Master, 
‘ with what view you come here?’ ‘ First,’ replied the canny 
young Scot, ‘in order to study, and also, I hope, to benefit by 
the society of the College.’ 

George Moberly, afterwards Head Master of Winchester 
and Bishop of Salisbury, was Fellow and Classical Tutor of 
Balliol, and young Tait was placed under his care. Among 
the undergraduates of the College, then or a little later, were 
Cardinal Manning; Herman Merivale; Stephen Denison; 
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Edward Grove, afterwards Dr. Cradock and Principal of 
Brasenose; the saintly Charles Marriott; Lord Blackburn; 
Lord Cardwell ; Vice-Chancellor Wickens; Dean Stanley; Pro- 
fessor Lonsdale ; Dr. Lake, Dean of Durham; Dr. Goulburn, 
Dean of Norwich ; the present Master of Balliol ; the late Lord 
Iddesleigh ; Lord Coleridge, and Arthur Clough. ‘ All these,’ 
wrote the Archbishop, ‘were my friends and contemporaries ; 
and truly they were a goodly company. In the first term of 
residence, Tait won the conspicuous distinction of a Balliol 
Scholarship; and for the next three years his career is the 
creditable but uneventful course of a hard-reading undergraduate. 
The same abstinence from recreation and athletic exercise 
which we noted in his career at Glasgow seems to have been 
continued at Oxford, and the even tenor of his reading for the 
schools seems to have been broken only by his frequent and 
effective participation in the debates of the Union. He early 
showed that power of vigorous and weighty speech which aided 
him so much in public life. He had been, as most boys are, a 
Tory; but was now a strong Whig, and his opinions on such 
subjects as the endowment of the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
Ireland were now what they remained throughout his life. In 
1832 Tait lost his gifted and wayward father; but the event, 
though of course a cause of deep grief, made no difference in 
his outward circumstances, Ever since he left Glasgow he had 
been dependent on his own exertions, and his whole energies 
were now bent, with praiseworthy ambition, towards the attain- 
ment of a Fellowship at Balliol. He took his degree at 
Christmas 1833, obtaining a First Class in the school of Litter 
Humaniores. Immediately after his Degree, he began taking 
private pupils, and in the following November he obtained the 
much-desired Fellowship. A year later he was appointed 
Tutor of his College. He had no special skill in technical 
scholarship, but he lectured on Moral Philosophy, and busied 
himself in a series of reforms in the College, conceived in 
that spirit of practical and rational piety which stamped his 
whole life, 

By this time Tait’s ecclesiastical opinions had assumed 
their distinctive and final form. On coming into residence 
at Balliol, he had become a candidate for Confirmation, 
His preparation was conducted by his tutor Mr. Moberly, and 
the rite was administered by Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Oxford. 
This was of course a sign of definite adhesion to the Church 
of England, and of definite severance from the Kirk; but at 
this distance of time, it is not quite easy to be sure of the 
reasons which determined the change. Certainly Tait did not 
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hold, then or at any later time, the doctrine that = 
succession is necessary to the existence of a Church. He 
freely yielded that title not only to the Kirk of Scotland, but 
to the Lutheran bodies of Germany, and to the Protestants of 
France. His admirers say that he believed in the reality of 
the ministerial commission, though in what sense he held it 
is by no means clear. But he believed and taught that, what- 
ever the value of that commission is, it is as regularly and 
validly transmitted by the presbyterial ordination of the Kirk 
as by the episcopal ordination of the Church. On the other 
hand, he preferred the episcopal to the presbyterian form of 
ecclesiastical government, as lending itself more easily to 
effective administration. He preferred set forms of public 
prayer to extemporaneous devotions, though he ‘had no objec- 
tion’ to the Scottish mode of worship ; and he had a righteous 
dislike to the doctrines of Reprobation and Assurance, which 
form an integral part of the Scottish Creed. All these con- 
siderations, and probably some others like them, inclined him 
towards the Church of England ; and they were reinforced by 
the fact that a Fellowship at Balliol, to which from early days 
he aspired, necessitated at least an outward conformity to Angli- 
canism. But probably the governing reason for his decision 
was his intense and ingrained belief in the principle of religious 
Establishments. He saw that his lot was cast for life in 
England, and he could not conscientiously remain outside the 
Established Church of the country in which he was to live and 
work. Once converted to Anglicanism, it followed almost as a 
matter of course that Tait should become a clergyman. That he 
was deeply and unaffectedly religious in a manly and unemotional 
way, is abundantly clear. If proof were wanting, we should 
cite his practice of leaving an interval, however short, for private 
devotion in the middle of the day’s business ; his devout obser- 
vance of solemn anniversaries ; and his curious habit of saying 
his prayers on paper. In order to guard himself from wandering 
thoughts, he used to write down all those religious meditations and 
self-communings, all those requests for temporal and spiritual 
blessings, which constitute the most secret utterances of the soul. 
The note-books in which these exercises are recorded were of 
course not intended for human eyes; but some parts of them 
have been given to the world, and he who runs can read the 
strong and practical devoutness of the man who wrote them. 
He was deeply and conscientiously alive to his responsibility 
for the moral and religious welfare of his pupils, and he seems 
to have felt that his influence would be increased if he was, 
in his own words, ‘authorized to teach and exhort.’ Be this 
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as it may, he was ordained deacon by Bishop Bagot on Trinity 
Sunday 1836, the ordination-sermon being preached by his 
lifelong friend Frederick Oakeley. We trust that we are not 
guilty of carping criticism, if we pause here to comment on 
a notable omission. In this biography of an Archbishop, 
written by his chaplains, themselves both dignitaries of the 
Church, there is not the slightest hint that the future prelate 
was ever ordained Priest. As a matter of fact, we believe 
that Tait’s diaconate was prolonged for three years, and that 
he was admitted to the Priesthood by Bishop Bagot. It would 
be well that this fact, surely not without some importance in 
a clerical career, should at least be recorded in a subsequent 
edition. 

It is much to the credit of Tait’s zeal and piety that, although 
his Tutorship gave him plenty of work, he now volunteered to 
undertake the unpaid curacy of a neglected parish called Baldon, 
of which the Rector was non-resident. There were two churches 
to be served, and the place is five miles distant from Balliol. 
Tait used to ride or walk from Oxford several times a week, 
generally sleeping in a cottage at Baldon on Saturday evening, 
and returning to College in time for the service in chapel 
on Sunday afternoon. At first he worked the parish single- 
handed, but latterly he procured the aid of friends, among 
them that doughty champion of Protestantism, the late C. P. 
Golightly. 

The curacy lasted for five years, and during all that time Tait 
was one of the most active, influential, and successful of College 
tutors. Before he was twenty-six years of age he was Senior 
Tutor of Balliol. His lectures on Aristotle and Butler were very 
popular ; and the influence of his positive and lofty character 
began to extend beyond the limits of his own College. 

At the beginning of 1838 there occurred a vacancy in the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, and Tait’s 
Scotch friends urged him to stand for it. He liked the prospect, 
and felt himself fitted for the work, but there was a theological 
difficulty in the way. The Professors at Glasgow were bound 
to subscribe to the Westminster Confession of Faith, and this, 
in spite of his presbyterian bringing-up, Tait could not stomach. 
He was perfectly ready to recognize the Kirk as ‘ the Established 
and Lawful Church in Scotland ;’ but he could not declare that he 
believed in Reprobation and Assurance, and he would not enter 
into any engagements which would hamper him in the ‘ exercise 
of his own mode of worship as a clergyman of the Church of 
England.’ With manly directness, he declined all compromise, 
qualification, and accommodation in the matter. He had taken 
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suit and service with the English Church, and he would 
neither desert her nor disparage her. 

It will be observed that Tait’s career as a resident Fellow of 
Balliol almost exactly coincided with the period of the Tracta- 
rian Movement, which Cardinal Newman has taught us to 
date from the 14th of July, 1833, when Mr. Keble preached his 
famous Assize Sermon on ‘ National Apostasy.’ The first of 
the ‘Tracts for the Times’ was published in the following 
September. For more than seven years the issue of the Tracts 
continued, flooding England with long-forgotten views of old 
truths, and effecting, whether for good or evil, a momentous 
change alike in the inner spirit and the outward aspect of the 
English Church. Oxford was at once the starting-point of the 
movement, and the scene of the hottest battles to which it gave 
rise. The brightest intellects and the choicest characters of the 
University were ranged under Newman’s banner; the enthu- 
siasm, the ardour, the romance of Young Oxford were given 
with uncalculating devotion to him and his cause. Many 
of Tait’s older friends were fervent followers of the Move- 
ment; among them F. Oakeley and W.G. Ward. But, though 
he contrived to keep his friendships intact, his own tendencies 
were markedly and increasingly in the opposite direction. He 
was essentially out of harmony with what has been called 
* The Anglo-Catholic Symphony.’ Principal Shairp said that 
Tait’s whole nature was so entirely antipathetic to the movement 
that he never, ‘from first to last, caught a glimpse of the irre- 
sistible attraction which it had for younger and more ardent 
natures, or of the charm which encircled the leaders of it, espe- 
cially the character of John Henry Newman. To his downright 
common-sense the whole movement seemed nonsense, or at least 
the madness of incipient Popery.’ Dean Lake says the same: 
‘Indeed, owing to a certain want of poetry in his character, he 
was long, if not always, unable to do full justice to the cha- 
racter of the great leader himself. Meanwhile he had not, 
like Arnold or Maurice, anything like a counter system of 
religious or intellectual thought.’ It was much more than a 
mere difference of temperament, or a distrust of particular 
methods, which separated Tait from the Tractarians. It was 
very distinctly a difference of belief. From first to last he 
was an ordinary Protestant; an adherent of Evangelicalism on 
its doctrinal though not on its emotional side; and more of a 
Presbyterian than perhaps he was himself aware. Protestant- 
ism, with what Matthew Arnold called ‘all its uncomeliness, 
let me hasten to add, al] its salubrity,’ was to him not only 
attractive and satisfying, but the only reasonable form of 
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religion, He simply did not believe in the authority of the 
Ecclesia Docens, the Apostolic Succession, the Real Presence, 
and the Power of the Keys—or, if he believed in any doctrines 
to which those names could be attached, they were not the 
doctrines which, under those names, the Tractarians worshipped. 
This being so, it is easy to conceive the increasing uneasiness 
and even wrath with which he regarded the progress of the 
Tractarian movement, in the Church, in Oxford, among his 
own friends, and, more especially, among his pupils. 

The crisis came in February 1841, when the famous Tract 
XC. appeared, urging, with all the resources of an ingenious 
dialectic, an interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles, which, 
if not, as its enemies called it, ‘non-natural,’ was at least 
widely at variance with any reading of them which had up to 
that time been accepted in the Church of England. The 
merits of that interpretation we do not propose to discuss. It 
is mentioned here, only because of Tait’s relation to it. He 
now entered for the first time into public controversy, as one 
of the ‘Four Tutors,’ who addressed to the Editor of the 
‘Tracts for the Times’ a grave protest against the tendency 
which they discerned in Tract XC. ‘to mitigate beyond what 
charity requires, and to the prejudice of the pure truth of the 
Gospel, the very serious differences which separate the Church 
of al from our own, and called upon the author of the 
incriminated Tract to disclose his identity. This protest was 
signed by T. T. Churton, H. B. Wilson, T. Griffiths, and A. C. 
Tait, but we now learn that it was originated and drafted by 
Tait himself. The publication of the protest merits the praise 
of courage, because it set its signatories in direct opposition to 
the dominant feeling of Oxford at the time. The protest was 
attended by important consequences. Newman avowed the 
authorship of the Tract. The Heads of Houses formally cen- 
sured it. The Bishop of Oxford pronounced it dangerous, and 
requested that the famous series should be discontinued. This 
was done; and the relation between these events and the 
catastrophe of 1843 has lately been traced by a master-hand, in 
the late Dean Church’s book on the Oxford Movement. Tait’s 
connexion with the business begins and ends with the protest of 
the ‘ Four Tutors ;’ but it well illustrates the calm tenacity and 
self-reliance of his character that, looking back over an interval 
of forty years, he said, ‘Were it all to happen again, I think 
I should, in the same position, do exactly as I did then.’ 

The year 1842 brought an unexpected and important change 
in Tait’s position and prospects. On the 12th of June Dr. 
Arnold died suddenly at oe and ten days later Tait 
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declared himself a candidate for the vacant Head-Mastership, 
He was urged thereto by his Rugbeian friends, Arthur Stanley 
and the present Dean of Durham ; the latter of whom, while 
wishing him all success, pointed out with friendly candour 
that his sermons would probably be dull and his Latin prose 
weak. In spite of these prospective drawbacks, he was chosen 
out of a very strong body of candidates, his closest competitor 
being the present Master of the Temple. A private prayer 
recorded in his diary on the day after his formal entrance on 
his new duties is so characteristic of his grave and practical 
piety, that it should be reproduced :— 

* Almighty God, give me strength of body to stand the labour of 
this place, and strength of mind to conduct myself in it aright. 
Enable me, in the midst of all, to have time for serious, earnest 
devotion. God Almighty, bless the young souls over whom Thy 
Providence has placed me. Amen.’ 


The Head-Mastership of Rugby has generally been considered 
the least successful part of Tait’s career; and yet it was by no 
means a failure. To succeed Arnold, whose sun had just gone 
down in the noontide of its glory, was in itself a searching 
trial ; and, in addition to this, Tait had to deal with a body of 
masters and boys, thinking of themselves rather more highly 
than they ought to think, saturated with the Arnoldian tradition, 
and governed by a system of discipline and institutions, strong 
and effective, no doubt, but not plastic or flexible. Furthermore, 
Tait was an indifferent scholar; the branches of knowledge in 
which he was strongest were not such as commonly enter into 
the curriculum of a school; he had no particular sympathy 
with boys; and his own education had of course given him no 
insight into the peculiar 700s of a public school. Yet in spite 
of all these drawbacks he was an efficient ruler; the school 
increased in numbers under his mastership; and he made no 
big mistakes. He had certain great qualities for the task: he 
was dignified, manly, earnest, very firm, and scrupulously just. 
He showed, as always, great skill in handling men; and, if he 
was deficient in enthusiasm and the more inspiring gilts, 
the overheated and rather unnatural temperature of Rugby 
was probably none the worse for the liberal douches of cold 
water which he occasionally applied. 

Soon after going into residence at Rugby, the new Head 
Master became acquainted with Archdeacon Spooner, Vicar 
of Elmdon, near Birmingham; and, in 1843, he was married 
to Catharine Spooner, the Archdeacon’s youngest daughter. 
Mrs, Tait was a cousin of the Wilberforces, and, having been 
brought up as an Evangelical, had become a disciple of - 
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Oxford School. She was in all respects an admirable woman, 

but the wide popularity of her Memoir makes it unnecessary 

to expatiate here upon the character and life of one whose 
ise is in all the churches. 

The spring of 1848 was a marked period in Tait’s personal 
history. From the time when he recovered the use of his feet, 
he had been a perfectly strong and a very active man. He had 
always worked extremely hard, and had been none the worse 
for it; but at Rugby there were not wanting signs that his 
strength was overtaxed. Those signs, unfortunately, he dis- 
regarded, and he paid the usual penalty. Suddenly, in 
February 1848, he was struck down by rheumatic fever. The 
illness attacked both heart and lungs, and the danger was 
extreme. The present Dean of Westminster, then an Assistant 
Master at Rugby, remembers walking about the Close expecting 
every moment to hear the chapel-bell announce the Head 
Master’s death. On Ash Wednesday the patient was warned by 
the doctor that his end was near at hand. He took leave of his 
family, sent messages to his friends, and dictated a letter of 
farewell to his Sixth Form. On that evening he suddenly and 
surprisingly rallied, and by the following Easter he was con- 
valescent. However, to use his own words, his ‘health was 
much shattered for life, and he rose a very different man in 
bodily strength from what he had been when he lay down.’ 
The rheumatic fever, according to its wont, had damaged his 
heart, and to the end of his life this remained a source of 
weakness, circumscribing his activity and not seldom threaten- 
ing the most serious consequences. It is interesting to learn 
from his diaries, that from this time onwards he always observed 
Ash Wednesday as ‘a day to be much remembered unto the 
Lord, on account of the crisis through which on Ash Wednes- 
day, 1848, he had passed. ‘How solemn a day,’ he writes, 
‘should Ash Wednesday be to me, when I think how I lay on 
the very brink of the grave! May I never forget the day in 
which Bucknell told me after evening chapel how he expected 
I should die!’ 

As soon as his health was fairly restored, Tait resumed his 
ordinary work; but it was now evidently too heavy for his 
weakened frame. In October 1849, he received a letter from 
the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, saying that he had 
heard that Tait’s health was ‘scarcely equal to the labour 
which the direction of a great school imposes, and offering to 
transfer him to the Deanery of Carlisle. The offer was accepted, 
and at the beginning of May 1850 the new Dean took up his 
abode in the Border City. He was still troubled by attacks 
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of cardiac pain and fainting; but they were not permitted 
to impede his new work. He soon set his hand to several 
practical reforms, which he carried out in the teeth of obstruc- 
tive opposition. He re-arranged the services of the Cathedral ; 
he started the restoration of the fabric ; and he re-organized the 
tenure and administration of the capitular revenues. Besides 
these official labours, he worked hard at the spiritual duties of 
his sacred office, visiting the sick, superintending the elementary 
schools, and preaching in the parish churches of Carlisle. 
Meanwhile a public function of no common interest and import- 
ance had devolved upon him. Ever since his days as a resident 
Fellow at Oxford he had been known as a strenuous advocate 
for the reform of the Universities. In 1850, Lord John Russell, 
in response to a vehement appeal from Mr. Heywood, the Liberal 
member for North Lancashire, had promised, on behalf of the 
Government, a Royal Commission to enquire into the state of 
the Universities, ‘ with a view to assist in the adaptation of these 
important institutions to the requirements of modern times.’ 
The prospect of this enquiry aroused the liveliest indignation 
and alarm at Oxford, and these feelings were forcibly expressed 
in the House of Commons by the junior member for the Univer- 
sity, Mr. W.E.Gladstone. The desirability, the propriety, and 
the constitutional possibility of the contemplated Commission, 
were fiercely debated; but the Government carried the day, 
and the Commission was duly issued. One of the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the University of Oxford was Dean 
Tait. The Commissioners met for the first time on the 19th of 
October, 1850. Their work, necessarily long and arduous, was 
much hampered by academical jealousy of external interference. 
But the difficulties, when steadily confronted, proved less for- 
midable than they had at first appeared ; the work went forward ; 
and on the 27th of April, 1852, the Commission reported. The 
Dean of Carlisle was recognized by his brother-Commissioners 
as in great measure responsible for the final form of the Report, 
and in particular for its practical recommendations, Into a 
detailed account of these recommendations we do not propose to 
enter ; but a generation has arisen which may perhaps need to 
be reminded that the general effect of the Report was to popu- 
larize the University, first by giving it representative self- 
government, and secondly by opening its doors to a larger and 
poorer class of students than that from which heretofore it had 
been chiefly recruited. These poorer students were to be 
members of the University, without being attached to any 
college. 
It is not fanciful to discern in this latter recommendation 
the 
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the grateful sense which Dean Tait entertained of the advan- 
tage which he had derived from the University of Glasgow, 
where of course the collegiate system is unknown. Another 
recommendation in which the Dean’s hand is clearly visible, 
is that which deals with the question of Subscription, and 
the need of bringing the system into conformity with the re- 
quirements of common honesty, Forced, formal, and unnatural 
subscription to religious formularies had been an object of his 
strong aversion, ever since the days of the Glasgow Professorship 
and Tract XC. The Bill, which embodied the recommendations 
of the Commission, passed into law on the 7th of August, 1854. 
The part which the Dean of Carlisle had borne in the reforming 
labours of these last four years had brought him prominently 
before the notice of the public and of the Government. He was 
now in great favour with the Whigs, whose academical reforms 
he had done so much to promote, and with whose policy he in 
the main agreed. It was generally understood that high prefer- 
ment was in store for him. In February 1856, Dr. Percy, 
Bishop of Carlisle, died, and Dean Tait, who from first to last 
seems to have had a manly confidence in his own fitness for 
important stations, wished to succeed to the vacant See. It was, 
however, bestowed on Montagu Villiers, and the Dean’s honest 
disappointment was soon swallowed up by a far profounder 
sorrow. 

In March and April 1856, there was an outbreak of virulent 
scarlet-fever at Carlisle. It soon invaded the Deanery, and, 
within a month, the Dean and Mrs. Tait lost five little daughters. 
Only a boy—Crawfurd Tait—and a newly-born daughter were 
spared to them. It was a uniquely touching bereavement, and 
it has been described, in language of exquisite simplicity, in a 
narrative written at the time by the sorrowing mother. We 
greatly wish that this narrative had been incorporated with the 
volume before us, not only on account of its intrinsic beauty, 
but because it would help the reader to realize the abiding traces 
which their five-fold bereavement stamped on the hearts of 
Archibald and Catharine Tait. In the words of the biographer, 
‘their life was lived thenceforward under wholly new conditions, 
and, through all the chequered and busy years that followed, 
they carried consciously upon them the consecration-mark of 
the holy sorrow they had known.’ 

The stricken father was already girding himself, with manly 
resolution, for the resumption of his ordinary duties, when he 
was suddenly summoned to a very different field of labour. 
On the 17th of September, 1856, he received from Lord 
Palmerston the offer of the See of London, then about to 
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be vacated by the resignation of Bishop Blomfield. It is 
characteristic of Dean Tait that he records in his diary that 
he ‘has no doubt of accepting the offer;’ but he accepted it 
in a spirit of profound and unworldly devotion. Among those 
who had urged his fitness for a bishopric was Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who ‘had his fears of the Arnold School, but felt 
sure that Tait was very much the best of that section.’ The 
Evangelical party generally approved the appointment. Even 
the High Churchmen believed that he would make a just and 
impartial ruler; and friends, who sympathized more exactly 
with his own theology, were naturally jubilant. But, in spite 
of this general applause, it could not be denied that the ex- 
periment was hazardous. Only once in the two centuries 
immediately preceding, had a man been made Bishop of 
London without passing through the preparatory experience 
of some minor See. And here was a man, who of necessity 
knew next to nothing about parochial or diocesan work, 
suddenly transferred from the dignified retirement of a deanery 
to the throne of the greatest See in Christendom. That the 
experiment resulted as well as, in spite of undeniable errors, it 
did, was due, under Providence, to the ‘ ceuyorns and judgment’ 
which his friends had from very early days discerned in the 
future Bishop. He was consecrated by Archbishop Sumner in 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on the 23rd of November, 1856. 
An entry in the next day’s diary is too good, in its unaffected 
honesty, to be omitted :— 

‘I now sit down to record my first day’s Episcopal experience. I 
feel my weakness. To-day in my interview with Mr. Lowder, I feel 
that I did not produce on him the impression I desired, and when 
he asked me for my ne I was so taken aback that I only gave 
him half. . . . With my ordination candidates I was more at home, 
and I trust that, with the short prayer offered up with each, some 
good may have been done.’ 

On the 4th of December the new Bishop was enthroned in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and on the following day he did homage 
at Windsor. The rather sombre tone which pervades these 
volumes is agreeably lightened by the following extract from 
the Bishop’s journal :— 

‘ Longley, the new Bishop of Durham, then went through the same 
ceremony. He had not escaped so quietly from the ceremonial when 
he was consecrated Bishop of Ripon. His oath was then taken to 
William IV., and no sooner had he risen from his knees than the 
King suddenly addressed him in a loud voice, thus :—* Bishop of 
Ripon, I charge you, as you shall answer before Almighty God, that 
you never by word or deed give encouragement to those d——4d 
Whigs who would upset the Church of England.” ’ of 
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Of course one of the first duties of a new Bishop is to choose 
examining chaplains, Bishop Tait consulted his old friend 
Arthur Stanley about the most suitable men for the post, and 
Stanley’s reply is interesting for the prescient collocation of 
three names destined to become famous in the Church :— 

‘By far the best Cambridge man of fit age and the like that 
occurs to me is Benson, Fellow of Trinity, now at Rugby. He has 
very pleasing manners, is a very good scholar and divine, preaches 
well, and is a thoroughly religious man. ... A man of the same 
kind, but I don’t know much about him personally, is Westcott of 
Harrow. . . . One other Cambridge name occurs to me—Lightfoot, 
Fellow, and I think Tutor, of Trinity—of the same stamp as 
Westcott and Benson, but with the advantage of having a more 
independent position.’ 


As soon as Parliament met in 1857, the Bishop of London 
took his seat in the House of Lords, in which he was destined 
to play a conspicuous part, and to wield increasing authority 
for five-and-twenty years. The main business of his first 
Session was the passing, at the instance of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, of the Divorce Bill, to which Bishop Wilberforce 
in the House of Lords, and Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, offered a spirited but ineffectual resistance. Bishop 
Tait spoke and voted for the Bill—a proceeding of which it 
can only be said that those, who believe that the remarriage of 
divorced persons is forbidden by our Lord, would have been 
better pleased if he had voted on the other side. 

No sooner had Bishop Tait entered on the possession of his 
See, than he was forced by circumstances to take part for the 
first time in those embittered controversies about ecclesiastical 
ornamentation and ceremonial, which were destined to give 
him so much occupation up to the very last day of his life. 
The Bishop of London is always a Privy Councillor, and 
Bishop Tait found himself, within a few months of his conse- 
cration, sitting as an ecclesiastical assessor in the Judicial 
Committee, to hear the appeal in the famous suit of Westerton 
v. Liddell, touching the legality of the stone altar recently 
erected in St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico, and some similar 
matters. The decision of the Committee (in which the Bishop 
concurred), though against the stone altar, was on the whole 
favourable to Mr. Liddell; he obeyed the judgment; and the 
Bishop therefore had no difficulty in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with him. 

Whatever may be thought of Bishop Tait’s conduct in the 
various controversies in which from time to time he was 
engaged, there cannot be two opinions about the excellence 
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of the work which he set on foot for the evangelization of 
that practical heathenism in which so large a part of his 
diocese lay submerged. These evangelistic activities dated 
from the very outset of his episcopal career; his first sermon 
as a Bishop was a plea for them; his addresses at his first 
ordination were a call to them. Before he had been a month 
in office, he presided at a great meeting to promote the 
building of twelve new churches in Islington, and promised 
6001. for the undertaking. There was nothing new in this, 
His predecessor, Bishop Blomfield, had been foremost in the 
effort to provide new churches, and had promoted them with 
a splendid munificence. But Bishop Tait was not content 
with providing the means for the extension of the Church’s 
activity. He gallantly determined to set the example of per- 
sonal effort. On New Year’s Day, 1857, he preached to a 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the City, at an Early 
Celebration arranged for their special benefit. In the following 
spring he began preaching in the open air. He preached to 
the emigrants at the Docks, to the omnibus-drivers in their 
yards, to the costermongers in Covent Garden, to railway 
rters at the stations, to gipsies at. Shepherd’s Bush. 
he work done and the example set were admirable, but the 
novelty was startling; and it was not surprising that angry 
protests against the Bishop’s ‘ Methodist proceedings’ were 
heard from various quarters of a diocese long accustomed to 
Bishop Blomfield’s orderly and dignified system. Furthermore 
the Bishop countenanced, in the face of violent criticism, a 
course of mission-services in Exeter Hall; and regarded 
with benevolent neutrality the plan of holding services in 
theatres. He instituted ‘The Bishop of London’s Fund,’ which 
attracted a remarkable amount of support, and still saves the 
rer parishes of London from sinking into Paganism. He 
founded the Diocesan Home Mission, for special work in under- 
manned parishes ; and started it on its career of usefulness by 
himself conducting a special service for the poor in the parish 
church of Bethnal Green. In spite of manifold opposition, he 
induced the Chapters of Westminster and St. Paul’s to institute 
special services on Sunday evenings in the nave. The first of 
these was held in the Abbey on the 3rd of January, 1858, and 
St. Paul’s followed the good example on the Advent Sunday 
next ensuing, the Bishop being the preacher. Not uncon- 
nected, in its spirit, with these evangelistic labours was the 
Bishop’s courageous attempt to check the increase of Sunday 
labour, and to secure from private and public employers the 
concession of suitable and sufficient relaxation on the Sunday 
for 
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for those whom they employed. The results of his episcopal 
experience, as regards spiritual efforts, the practical machinery 
and working of the Church, her actual state, her prospects, 
and the controversies which harassed her, were given to the 
world in his Primary Charge—a remarkably outspoken address, 
delivered in the presence of some thousands of his clergy 
under the dome of St. Paul’s, on the 17th of November, 1858. 

In this Charge the Bishop adverted to the danger of what 
he described as ‘ Intellectualism, as' contradistinguished from 
a sound and vigorous exercise of ‘the intellect.’ He saw 
signs of this danger especially at the’ Universities, where it 
was due to the reaction from unchecked dogmatism. He 
frankly admitted that there were difficult questions ‘ connected 
with the exact limits and nature of Inspiration,’ which could 
not be avoided. But he believed that they might be approached 
without danger to the enquirer, provided that he was ‘a man 
of prayer,’ and, ‘having a reverential sense of God’s presence, 
sought to be taught of God.’ ‘But, he added, ‘let him 
beware in his early days how he ¢rifles with Intellectualism, 
lest his whole nature be corrupted, and a shallow half-belief 
come to be all that he has to offer, either to his people or 
his own soul, instead of deep-rooted love and faith.’ 

In these solemn words of warning we catch, as it were, 
the first distant mutterings of a storm which was soon to break, 
and was destined, while it raged, to shake the Church of 
England to its foundations. In February 1860 was pub- 
lished the volume called ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ It con- 
sisted of articles by seven authors, who stated in the preface 
that they had written ‘in entire independence of each other, 
and without concert or comparison.’ The first Essay was by 
the present Bishop of London, then Head Master of Rugby ; 
the other essayists were Dr. Rowland Williams, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Lampeter College; the Rev. Professor Jowett, the 
Rev. Mark Pattison, Professor Baden Powell, Mr. C. W. Good- 
win, and the Rev. H. B. Wilson, who had been one of the 
‘Four Tutors’ who signed the protest against Tract XC. 

The book at first attracted little attention; but, by degrees, 
the criticisms in the newspapers and magazines brought it 
into notice. Bishop Wilberforce denounced it in his Autumn 
Charge, thereby enormously stimulating its circulation ; and in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for January 1861, he dissected it with 
remorseless vigour, and pronounced its authors guilty of moral 
dishonesty in still retaining their posts in the Church of 
England. A wild agitation now sprang up. The minds and 
tempers of men were stirred to a degree which at this distance 
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of time it is difficult to understand. Protests, Replies, Remon- 
strances, and Addresses poured in from all quarters, and the 
Bishops were urgently besought to take some action, not quite 
clearly defined, against the authors of the offending volume, 
Bishop Tait was one of the very few people who amid all this 
hurly burly kept his head. e distinguished between one 
Essay and another; he did not like Dr. Temple’s, but saw 
nothing actually unsound in it, or in Mr, Pattison’s. Professor 
Jowett’s he thought objectionable only on account of what it 
omitted. He strongly disapproved the Essays of Professor Baden 
Powell, Dr. Williams, and Mr. Wilson. The Bishop was on 
terms of friendship, dating from his days as a Tutor at Balliol, 
with Temple and j owett; and when the storm was at its height, 
he invited them to Fulham for a quiet talk over the matter. 

The entry in his journal for the 20th of January, 1861, should 
be recorded :-— 


‘ Jowett has been with me for two days. The unsatisfactory part 
of his system seems to be that there is an obscurity over what he 
believes the centre of Christianity. As to the outworks, the con- 
flict there is of comparatively little importance; but the Central 
Figure of the Lord Jesus, the central doctrine of the efficacy of His 
Sacrifice—in fact St. Paul’s Christianity—is this distinctly recognized 
by the writers of his school? I have urged both on him and Temple, 
who has also been with me, that they are bound to state for their own 
sakes, and for the sake of those whom they are likely to influence, 
what is the positive Christianity which they hold. It is a poor thing 
to be pulling down. Let them build up. 

‘Lord, fix my own heart and soul on the great Christian Verities. 
Thou knowest my failures. Breatheinto my heart Thy Holy Spirit, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 


Rather unfortunately, as the sequel proved, the Bishop's 
personal friendliness towards Dr. Temple prevented him from 
expressing his opinions as clearly and forcibly as he might other- 
wise have done. On the whole he seems to have left the impres- 
sion on the minds of his visitors that he agreed with them, or, 
at least, saw nothing very culpable in what they had done. A 
little later, in reply to an address from some clergymen calling 
attention to the spread of latitudinarian opinions in the Church, 
Archbishop Sumner passed a general condemnation on ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ and the Archbishop of York and twenty-four 
suffragan bishops signified their concurrence in this censure. 
Among these prelates was the Bishop of London, and the publi- 
cation of his signature involved him in great difficulties with 
some of his friends. In particular, Dr. Temple rebuked him 
with refreshing vigour for what he considered his treacherous 
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conduct. He complained that the Bishop had asked him to 
Fulham, had talked quietly over the book, and had expressed 
no strong disapproval ; and then, in obedience to the outcry of a 
mob, had suddenly broken out in public and pointed condem- 
nation, The language in which Dr. Temple’s remonstrance was 
conveyed was of the most energetic description. His letters, 
written under a smarting sense of unfair treatment, are such as 
we should imagine a Bishop does not often receive, even from 
that most formidable of all potentates, an angry schoolmaster. 
No one, we fancy, would be more astonished than the present 
Bishop of London were he, in his turn, the recipient of similar 
istles. It speaks well for the character and Christian prin- 
ciple of both parties to the correspondence that it caused no 
permanent breach between them ; but we confess to a feeling of 
surprise that either the Bishop of London or the authors of the 
Biography should have thought it well, after the lapse of thirty 
years, to admit the public to the knowledge of this unseemly 
dispute, 
hat followed must be briefly told. Suits were instituted 
in the Court of Arches:against two of the essayists, Dr, Williams 
and Mr. Wilson. It was unfortunate for the purposes of the 
prosecution that, instead of incriminating the whole book, or 
even the most objectionable Essays, the promoters of the suit 
invited the judgment of the Court only on a few short extracts, 
These extracts, it was urged, denied directly or by implication 
the Inspiration of Holy Scripture and the Eternity of future 
punishment. The Dean of Arches held that the charge was 
made out, and sentenced each of the accused clergymen to a 
year’s suspension. They of course appealed to the Judicial 
Committee, on which the Bishop of London sate. After long 
and elaborate arguments, the Court, by the mouth of Lord 
Chancellor Westbury, declared itself ‘unable to say that the 
passages extracted from the Essays . . . are contradicted by, or 
plainly inconsistent with, the Articles or Formularies to which 
the charges refer.’ ‘On the short extracts before us, our 
judgment is that the charges are not proved.’ In this 
judgment the lay judges were unanimous. The Archbishops 
disagreed ; but the Bishop of London concurred. His action 
awoke a storm of indignation, but he calmly stood his ground, 
He disliked, nay ‘execrated,’ the spirit of much of ‘ Essays and 
views ;’ but, sitting as a judge, he had to consider, not the 
general tenor of the book, but the precise words of definite 
extracts. Those extracts, he said, 


‘when exhibited in their naked legal aspect, assume a very different 
character from that which they perhaps presented when, viewing them 
in 
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in a popular and general way, we thought of their tendency rather 
than their strict logical force. Hence the folly of such prosecutions.’ 

‘I do not wonder at the outcry and alarm; but what are Bishops 
appointed for, except to direct the clergy in times of alarm? I pray 
that I may never fall into the snare of following rather than leading 
the clergy of my diocese. . . . What is wanted is a deeply religious 
Liberal party. . . . The great evil is that the Liberals are deficient 
in religion, and the religious are deficient in liberality.’ 


The strain of all this work and controversy was bound to 
produce some effect on the Bishop’s enfeebled health, Again 
and again, ever since his great illness at Rugby, he had suffered 
from attacks of pain and faintness which were emphatic warnings 
against over-exertion. He was laid up by an attack of this 
kind in July 1862, and he went to Scotland to recruit his health, 
While he was there, Archbishop Sumner died ; Archbishop 
Longley was translated to Canterbury, and Lord Palmerston 
offered the See of York to Bishop Tait. In urging him to 
accept the offer, the Prime Minister wrote :-— 

*I have been told that your health has been very much affected by 
the labours of your present post. .. . The duties of the Archbishoprie 
of York, though more commanding and extensive in their range 
and nature, are nevertheless not so personally harassing, and you 
would be able to perform them with less strain upon your health, and 
with still greater advantage to the interests of the Church.’ 


The Bishop, however, could not persuade himself that it 
would be right to ‘ withdraw from the command of what must 
ever be the Key of the Church of England—a post second only 
in importance to Canterbury ’—and ‘to leave plans which he 
had begun but scarcely matured’ inthe diocese of London. As 
to the question of health, he said,‘ I do not profess to be a 
strong man, and at times I am obliged to take great care ;’ but, 
on the whole, he felt his strength equal to his needs, and 
believed that he would be at least as well in London as at 
York. In London he therefore remained. As Bishop of 
London, he had, as we have just seen, to deal judicially with 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ As Bishop of London he had a pro- 
minent part in the heated controversies which raged round the 

rson and writings of Bishop Colenso. 

In 1853 a new diocese of Natal was carved out of that of 
Capetown, then presided over by the lion-hearted Bishop Gray, 
who himself selected the first Bishop for the new See. His 
choice fell on that wayward divine, the Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
who (to quote Bishop Wilberforce’s sermon at his consecration) 
was ‘added as a fresh link to the ever-lengthening chain of 
Christ’s. anointed witnesses,’ on St. Andrew’s Day, 1853. ie 
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several years Bishop Colenso did an excellent work, but it 
gradually became apparent that his theology was undergoing a 

cess of deterioration, In the autumn of 1861 he published 
bis ‘Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,’ and this was 
shortly followed by his ‘ History of the Pentateuch.’ The public 
mind was already inflamed by the controversy about ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ and these episcopal writings added fuel to the con- 
troversial flame. Bishop Gray, as Metropolitan of South Africa, 
soon resolved, in the exercise of the authority which he held to 
be inherent in his office, to try and, if necessary, punish his 
speculative suffragan. This resolve on his part led to a pro- 
longed and impassioned controversy, in which religious, eccle- 
siastical, constitutional, and legal considerations were mixed in 
inextricable confusion. 

The authors of the book before us have done well to set forth 
this interesting and perplexing chapter in our ecclesiastical 
annals with the utmost fulness and precision. Such a state- 
ment is invaluable in a work of reference, but there is no need 
to repeat it here. At this time of day we can afford to smile 
at the puerilities of Bishop Colenso’s critical method; and 
though we understand and even sympathize with, we cannot 
share, the searchings of orthodox hearts to which his specula- 
tion gave rise. The permanent interest of the controversy lies, 
not in Dr. Colenso’s arithmetical puzzles, but in its bearings 
on the constitution and nature of the Colonial Churches. The 
really important questions are well stated by the authors of this 
Biography :—Who ought to appoint the Colonial Bishops? 
How and through whom were they to derive jurisdiction? and 
to what disciplinary authority were they subject? These 
questions are easily asked, but are not so easily answered, even by 
the rather peremptory methods recommended on the one side 
by Bishop Gas and on the other by Bishop Tait. The con- 
troversy raged for some seven years, and its echoes have not 
yet quite died out. Throughout its progress, Bishop Tait 
played a leading part, seeing his own purpose clearly, pursuing 
it firmly, working for it adroitly. 

While the controversy about Bishop Colenso was raging, 
a new movement was making itself felt in the Church of 
England, and the diocese of London was its centre. The 
Catholic revival had now been for thirty years at work, 
and had wrought a marvellous change in the prevailing 
temper of the English Church; but towards the year 1860 the 
movement seemed to have exhausted its strength. It no longer 
advanced. At the best it was at a standstill. There were 
even signs of retrogression and defeat. Eloquence, learning, 
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devoted piety, pastoral zeal, it had in abundance ; but those who 
held the principles, which the Tractarian movement had so 
strenuously asserted, saw that something else was wanting. 
Hence arose a novel and startling development of religious 
activity, and the doctrines, which Pusey and Keble had taught 
by speech and writing, were now translated into visible form, 
What had ten years before been the peculiar practices of an 
eccentric few suddenly appeared in new quarters, and spread 
rapidly from church to church, and diocese to diocese. The 
Horatian principle of segnius irritant was again made good; 
and doctrines, which had long been faithfully but ineffectually 
preached, spread like wildfire when they were intelligibly 
and attractively expressed in sacred architecture, ecclesiastical 
decoration, and liturgical forms. In 1860 the English Church 
Union was founded. In 1863 the ‘Church Times’ was first 
ag In the same year the famous Church of St. Alban’s, 

olborn, was opened ; and churches sprang up in all directions, 
which left the ritual practices of St. Alban’s far behind. Of course 
all this was eminently distasteful to Bishop Tait. He disliked 
it both on its theological and on its esthetic side. He did 
not believe the doctrines which Ritualism symbolized, and his 
entire want of artistic sense prevented him from appreciating 
it as a matter of taste and beauty. It is quite true that he liked 
pomp and ceremony of a certain kind; no one could doubt it, 
who ever saw his splendid dignity of bearing as he marched 
with his suffragans up the nave of St. Paul’s, with the silver 
maces borne before him, and his long scarlet train supported by 
an acolyte. Ceremonial which expressed Eucharistic doctrine 
he disliked ; ceremonial which expressed the greatness of the 
See of Canterbury he thoroughly enjoyed. 

This being his attitude towards Ritualism, he was not a little 
annoyed to find that, instead of following the docile example of 
the old Tractarians and yielding implicit obedience to every 
episcopal behest, the new Ritualists pursued the tenor of their 
way, professing the most entire respect for their diocesan’s office 
and person, but resolved not to yield obedience to his com- 
mands, Such contumacy needed legal correction ; and when, 
at the beginning of the year 1867, Lord Shaftesbury introduced 
a Bill into the House of Lords, giving the force of law to 
Canon 58, and thereby making the surplice the only legal vesture 
for the officiating priest, the Bishop of London supported the 
Bill, by voice and vote. It was thrown out, however, and a 
Royal Commission on Ritual was appointed, and reported 
innocuously at a later date. 

It is always pleasant to turn from the controversial aspects be 
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the Bishop’s life to those passages which record his exemplary 
performance of his mote spiritual duties. Such a passage 
pre-eminently is the history of the Cholera in London in 
1866. 

In the spring of that year the Bishop had a sharp attack of 
illness, which declared itself while he was preaching in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Good Friday. He struggled through the summer, 
and was just leaving London for much-needed rest, when the 
cholera broke out in East London. In a few days there were 
hundreds of cases in Bethnal Green, and the whole district which 
was supplied with water from the river Lea was infected, The 
Bishop instantly resolved, ill and tired as he was, to stay at his 
post, and organize measures for relief. He summoned the local 
clergy for consultation, and concerted means to aid the sanitary 
authorities ; accompanied by Mrs, Tait, he daily visited the 
hospitals, and, with cool disregard of danger, prayed by the 
sick and soothed the dying, and inspired confidence in all by 
his calm courage and practical sagacity. The strain of all this, 
however, proved too great ; and when, in the autumn, he got up 
to Scotland for his deferred holiday, he fell down suddenly on 
the sands at North Berwick, prostrated by a fresh attack of the 
old cardiac mischief. For some weeks his life was in great 
danger ; and though he gradually recovered, he was not strong 
enough to deliver his Charge that winter, and all the following 
summer he was troubled by returns of the attack. 

In the spring of 1868 came Mr, Gladstone’s memorable 
Resolutions about the Irish Church, and the ominous shadows 
cast by the coming events of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment. Bishop Tait made a vigorous speech at a great meeting 
held in St. James’s Hall to protest against Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals, and spoke and voted against his ‘ Suspensory Bill’ in 
the House of Lords, In the later stages of the controversy, he 
was destined to play a part, which, as his Biography shows 
us, was far more important than was generally suspected at 
the time. 

On the 28th of October, 1868, Archbishop Longley died. 
Had he lived six weeks longer, Mr, Gladstone would have had 
the appointment of his successor, and that successor would 
probably have been Bishop Wilberforce. However, it was 
otherwise ordered. Bishop Wilberforce records a conversation 
with Dean Wellesley, in which the following remarkable pas- 
sage occurs :—‘ Disraeli recommended for Canterbury!!! 
The Queen would not have him. Then Disraeli agreed most 
reluctantly and with passion to Tait.’ The hiatus is valde 
deflendus. : 
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On the 13th of November the Bishop (who was staying at a 
villa which he had lately purchased-in the Isle of Thanet) 
received Mr. Disraeli’s letter offering him the Primacy. It was 
highly characteristic that he neither experienced, nor simulated, 
uncertainty as to his answer, but sent that same afternoon a 
brief and graceful letter accepting the high task. 

By the time that Archbishop Tait (as we must henceforth 
call him) was enthroned in the seat of St. Augustine, Mr. Glad- 
stone had become Prime Minister, with a majority in the House 
of Commons of more than a hundred, pledged to the Disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church, The first Session of the new 
Parliament was opened on the 16th of February, 1869, and 
it was announced that Mr, Gladstone would introduce his 
momentous Bill on the 1st of March. 

On the morning of the 16th of February the Archbishop 
received an autograph letter from the Queen, setting forth that 
‘the subject of the Irish Church made her very anxious,’ 
Her Majesty went on to say that Mr. Gladstone ‘ showed the 
most conciliatory disposition,’ and was ‘ready, indeed anxious,’ 
to meet the Archbishop and confer with him about the Irish 
Church, and Her Majesty wished that this should be done. 
That the Irish Church was to be disestablished, and that 
there was to be no ‘ concurrent endowment,’ were settled points ; 
but, this being admitted, all other questions connected with the 
ministerial proposals might, in Her Majesty’s judgment, be 
made the subject of discussion and negociation, 

On receipt of this letter, the Archbishop at once sought an 
interview with Mr. Gladstone, who explained that, until Her 
Majesty intervened, he had not felt himself at liberty to 
approach the Archbishop or others of whose sentiments he 
knew nothing beyond their public hostility to the proposals in 
the previous year. The interview took place at Lambeth Palace 
on the 19th of February. In view of it, the Archbishop, with 
praiseworthy precaution, had prepared a memorandum which 
he intended to read to the Prime Minister, in order that there 
might be no room for misapprehension of his views. But he 
had miscalculated the irrepressible eloquence of his distin- 
guished visitor, and the memorandum is endorsed—‘ prepared 
before my interview with Mr. Gladstone, but not read to him, 
as the interview took the form of an exposition of his policy by 
Mr. G.’ From that exposition the Archbishop gathered, to 
his surprise and relief, that Mr. Gladstone intended to retain 
the Churches and Glebe Houses for the use of the Disestablished 
Church ; that property given to the Irish Church since the 
Reformation should, at least in great part, be preserved to it; 
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and that means should be devised, in the Act of Disestablish- 
ment, whereby the outward and visible continuity of the Church, 
before and after disestablishment, should be preserved. 

These proposals of Mr. Gladstone’s gave the Bill an aspect 
far less formidable than had been foreshadowed in quarters 
both friendly and unfriendly to it, The Archbishop of course 
could have wished the safeguards to go much farther, but he was 
considerably reassured by what he saw of Mr. Gladstone’s 
intentions, especially as respected the continuity of the Church ; 
and he reported in that sense to the Queen. 

The Archbishop was accustomed in after-life to say that his 
position during the ten days immediately succeeding this 
interview was about the most difficult that he had ever known. 
He had witnessed the private rehearsal of a great performance 
to which all England was looking forward with an interest all 
the keener, because nothing beyond the bare outline of the plot 
was known. What was the Bill to be? What terms were to 
be offered to the Irish Church? Were the proposals such that 
could possibly pass through Parliament? These were the 
ques on every lip. Every one who had access to the 

rchbishop, every one he met in society, his innumerable 
correspondents in England and Ireland, were keenly on the 
alert to find out what he knew and what he surmised. And 
through all this he was bound to keep his knowledge to himself, 
and not even to let the fact of his interview with Mr. Gladstone 
transpire, 

On the 1st of March the great secret came out. Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced the Bill in a speech of remarkable eloquence. 
‘It was strange,’ wrote the Archbishop in his diary, ‘to hear 
Gladstone unfold his scheme in the House of Commons, know- 
ing beforehand what it was all to be, and indeed having 
had a rehearsal of it in my library.’ The Bill passed the 
second reading by a very large majority, It is worthy of note 
that Mr. Disraeli, generally a consummate judge of parliamentary 
chances, pronounced this majority ‘ mechanical,’ and expected 
it to dwindle as the successive amendments were discussed. 
This expectation proved fallacious. Mr. Gladstone carried his 
party with him on the details as well as the principle. Each 
amendment was rejected by great majorities, and the Bill passed 
the House of Commons practically unaltered. 

Public interest now centred in the House of Lords. Would 
the Peers reject the Bill? or would they read it a second 
time and transform it in Committee? At the instance of 
Mr. Disraeli, the Archbishop had convened at Lambeth a small 
conference of lay Peers, representing various parties and — 
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and endeavoured, by a careful comparison of views, to arrange 
some common course of action to be pursued when the Bill 
should reach the House of Lords. The Archbishop’s own view 
was from first to last perfectly clear. Agreeing in this instance 
with that not less sagacious prelate, Bishop Wilberforce, he 
recognized the result of the general election and the majorities 
in the House of Commons as having put the principle of the 
measure beyond dispute. The Irish Church must be disesta- 
blished, and the efforts of its friends were, by the necessities of 
the case, limited to the task of securing the most favourable 
terms for the disestablished body. With this view, he recom- 
mended that the Bill should be read a second time, and then 
materially amended in Committee. Unfortunately, only three 
of the lay Peers present at the Conference agreed with this 
counsel. One of the three was Lord Salisbury, between whom 
and Mr. Gladstone there were at this period relations of much 
cordiality. Most of the Conservative leaders, and the great 
majority of Conservative Peers, spiritual and temporal, were in 
favour of throwing out the Bill on the second reading. Acting 
again by the Queen’s desire, the Archbishop wrote to Mr, 
Gladstone, pointing out the imminent danger of a collision 
between the two Houses of Parliament, and urging compromise. 
The same course was very strongly recommended in a letter 
written on Her Majesty’s behalf by General Grey on the 4th of 
June. Her Majesty was now, as in the previous February, 
extremely anxious about the possible consequences of the pro- 
posed change, but, ‘ considering the circumstances under which 
the measure has come to the House of Lords, the Queen cannot 
regard without the greatest alarm the probable effect of its 
absolute rejection in that House.’ 

The Archbishop duly conveyed Her Majesty’s sentiments to 
Mr. Disraeli, and to the Conservative Peers; but the majority 
persevered in their intention to divide against the Bill. At the 
same time, the Archbishop’s conciliatory counsels drew down 
on him an avalanche of remonstrance and rebuke from those 
who thought it a sacred duty to defeat the Bill without regard 
to consequences, 

The debate in the House of Lords began on the 14th of 
June. The Archbishop spoke on the first night, with great 
coolness and cogency. His main contention was that a great 
deal had happened since the debate on the Suspensory Bill in 
the previous year, The nation had now given its judgment 
on a question which had then been undecided ; and the present 
Bill was an attempt to give effect to that judgment. The 
prudent course was 
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‘to consider what the country has determined, and to make the 
measure—bad as I believe it to be—not so bad as it isnow.... 1 
cannot but think that this House, comprising among its members the 
Heads of the Law and the Heads of the Church, is much more likely 
to arrive at a satisfactory policy on this question than can be arrived 
at by any amount of agitation at meetings held either in Manchester 
or inIreland. . . . If you are able thus to construct a measure dealing 
with this great subject, I am sure it will not be merely in words that 
the people of this country will now, as they did once before, thank 
God that they have a House of Lords.’ 


It was a happy characteristic of the Archbishop’s public 
speaking that it always carried weight. He was not eloquent 
or brilliant or epigrammatic, but he ‘spoke as one having 
authority, and nowhere was this valuable quality displayed to 
greater advantage than in the House of Lords. The speech, 
from which the foregoing extracts are taken, produced a 
sensible effect: it was praised for ‘ practical good sense and 
patriotism ;) probably even it did what very few of the most 
impassioned orations can effect—it turned votes. Even the 
dashing eloquence of Bishop Magee, who was for throwing out 
the Bill at all hazards, could not undo the effect of the Arch- 
bishop’s dignified and candid moderation. The division took 
place on the early morning of June 19th. Up to the last 
moment the result was quite uncertain. The Conservative 
majority in the Lords was aes to be about sixty. But now 
a section of High Church Tories, including Lord Salisbury, 
voted for the Bill; and the Bishop of St. David’s, alone among 
the Bishops, voted with them. The English Archbishops, 
Bishop Wilberforce, and several lay Peers, abstained from 
voting. The abstentions decided the result, and the second 
reading was carried by thirty-three. 

The Bill was not yet in smooth water. Indeed some of its 
roughest tossing was encountered in Committee. One of the 
first storms which arose had reference to ‘concurrent endow- 
ment.’ This was a policy which had always recommended 
itself to the Archbishop, ever since his days in the Union at 
Oxford, and when the Duke of Cleveland moved an amendment 
to permit the application of the alienated funds to the purchase 
of glebes and houses for the Roman priesthood, the Archbishop 
spoke and voted with him; and, though the amendment was 
lost, another to the same effect was carried later on. 

The discussion in Committee lasted for seven nights, and the 
Archbishop reported to the Queen that the Bill was materially 
improved by the Lords’ amendments. They practically amounted 
to these five alterations :— 


1. There 
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1. There was to be some ‘concurrent endowment’ of Roman 
priests and Presbyterian ministers. 

2. Better terms of commutation were secured for the disesta- 
blished clergy. 

3. Whereas Mr. Gladstone had drawn an arbitrary line at the 
year 1660, and proposed that the Church should surrender the 
endowments given before, and retain those given after, that 
date, it was now proposed that the Church should surrender all 
endowments and take a lump sum of half a million instead. 

4. The disposal of the surplus was to be left over for the 
decision of a later Parliament. 

5. The date of Disestablishment was postponed from January 
1, 1871, to May 1. 


Mr. Gladstone received these amendments with a very bad 
grace, and his supporters in the House of Commons encouraged 
him to reject themall. Mr. Gladstone was willing to reconsider 
the terms of commutation, and to substitute the ‘lump half 
million’ for the private endowments. On the other points he 
was obdurate. The Peers, on their side, were not less firm, 
and in particular reasserted the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment, by a great majority. Thus matters reached a most 
critical stage, and the much-dreaded rupture between the two 
Houses seemed imminent. At this juncture, the Archbishop 
was in ‘almost hourly communication with the Queen,’ and 
was privately mediating between the two parties as repre- 
sented respectively by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Cairns. His 
pacific efforts were crowned with success. Mr. Gladstone 
consented to give way on the clause prescribing the disposal 
of the surplus, to accord more favourable terms to the com- 
muting clergy, and to postpone, if necessary, the date of 
Disestablishment from January 1 to May 1. The Peers, on 
the other hand, surrendered the Archbishop’s favourite prin- 
ciple of concurrent endowment, to which Mr. Gladstone had 
long been vehemently opposed. The Queen’s anxious desire, 
made known in the proper quarters, that a conflict between 
the Lords and Commons should at all costs be averted, had its 
influence, unseen but not unfelt, on this result. The Arch- 
bishop, writing on the 22nd of July, thus sums up the matter : 

‘We have made the best terms we could, and, thanks to the 
Queen, a collision between the two Houses has been averted ; but a 
great occasion has been poorly used, and the Irish Church has been 
greatly injured, without any benefit to the Roman Catholics.’ 


It is to be borne in mind that these political labours, in which 
the Archbishop bore so important and so anxious a part, were 
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superadded to his diocesan and primatial work, which would 
have given a young and vigorous man more than sufficient 
occupation even without these political adpepya. Much ex- 
hausted by the labours of the summer, he went to Scotland 
for a holiday in the autumn, but was back again at Lambeth 
by the end of October. 

Work now resumed its full swing, and the Archbishop, in 
the midst of his manifold activities, was conscious of distressing 
symptoms which were really the storm-signals of approaching 
danger :— 

‘On Monday, November 13th, 1869’ (he writes), ‘I had been to 
a diocesan meeting at Ashford, and in the evening spoke for one of 
our missionary societies. Next morning I had to hurry to London 
for the Ecclesiastical Commission, and I think for a meeting of the 
Charter House; then down to the Isle of Thanet by the evening 
train, Next day was spent quietly at home; but correspondence 
was accumulating, and I believe ninety letters had to be superin- 
tended and despatched by that post. I was very tired in the 
evening, but next morning I rose fresh as usual; ... I had not 
finished dressing when I fell prostrate and senseless on the floor.’ 


This attack, connected in its predisposing causes with the 
original illness at Rugby, and immediately induced by over- 
strain of mind and body, assumed at once the most alarming 
aspect. The Archbishop soon recovered consciousness, but 
convulsions were followed by partial paralysis, drowsiness, and 
faintness. His family and friends were summoned, and Mrs. 
Tait wrote that they were ‘simply waiting for the end.’ A 
fortnight after the original attack, it was announced that his 
condition, immediately and prospectively, was still ‘a very 
serious one.’ But, little by little, improvement set in. His 
original vigour of constitution asserted itself. By the end 
of the year all immediate danger was over ; but recovery must 
be tedious, and for several months he was condemned to abso- 
lute idleness. It was highly characteristic of his calm courage, 
and his devotion to public duty, that, as soon as he recovered 
consciousness, he expressed a wish to sign a letter of resigna- 
tion which was to be placed in the Queen’s hands in the event 
of a recurrence of the seizure. ‘I cannot but feel,’ he said, ‘ that 
the necessity for such a measure may be apparent to others, 
whilst I myself may be unconscious of it, and it is against this 
contingency that I wish to provide.’ 

Every chapter of this Biography deals with ecclesiastical 
topics of such great interest and moment, that not one of them 
can be neglected without loss to the reader; but to bestow 
detailed notice on each would overtax the space at our een 
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and we must now pass on more rapidly to the main events of 
the Archbishop’s declining years. 

His recovery from the illness of 1869-70 was long and 
tedious, and compelled him and his family to spend the 
following winter in the South of France. The conditions of 
an invalid life necessarily made his intervention in the eccle- 
siastical controversies of the time less conspicuous (though they 
were still real and effective) than they would have been when 
he was in full vigour. Among the topics of those controversies 
was the selection of Bishop Temple for the See of Exeter, the 
admission of an Unitarian to Holy Communion among the 
Revisers of the Bible, and the prosecution of Mr. Voysey for 
heresy. In all these cases the Archbishop’s policy was sub- 
stantially the same, combining an almost excessive charity 
towards those without the Church, with a firm insistence on 
essential orthodoxy as a qualification for ministering within 
her pale. 

By June 1871 the Archbishop had returned from France to 
London, and had taken up the ordinary burden of diocesan and 
primatial work, with vigour apparently unabated. The only 
visible trace left by his last attack was a nervous weakness of 
the left arm and leg, which was specially noticeable just before 
he rose to make a public speech. He was enthusiastically 
greeted when he rose in the House of Lords on June 9, to 
speak for the first time since his illness, and he then spoke with 
remarkable vigour. 

Life had now resumed its usual tenor: sermons, speeches, 
ceremonies, services, deputations, debates, and Commissions, 
besides a considerable amount of that social exertion which the 
traditions of Lambeth render necessary. The following quota- 
tion from the diary for July 10, 1871, may be read with 
interest in 1891 :-— 


‘Early in the day the little Prussian Princes William and Henry 
came to see Lambeth at their mother’s request. They went all over 
the place. What are the chances, in these changeful times, of that 
slight, fair, intelligent boy ever becoming Emperor of a united 
Germany ?’ 


On the 27th of February, 1872, the Archbishop preached at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral at the Service of Thanksgiving for the 
Recovery of the Prince of Wales. Sir William Gull, who was 
physician both to the Prince and the Archbishop, said to 
Mrs. Tait: ‘As I looked from the figure in the Royal pew to 
the figure in the pulpit, I felt that of these two great recoveries, 
the Archbishop’s is the more wonderful by far.’ 
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We now approach the consideration of what, though certainly 
not the best, may be reckoned, in some respects, the greatest 
performance of the Archbishop’s public life; and is certainly 
that which has most durably stamped the impress of his mind 
upon the aspect and polity of the Church of England. We 
refer to the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. 

The Archbishop’s biographers have bestowed exhaustive 
pains on the history of this famous Act; on the train of circum- 
stances which prepared the way for it, the purpose with which 
its authors introduced it, and the various vicissitudes through 
which it passed before it became law. 

It is quite true that for many years previous to 1874 there 
had been a widespread impatience of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
and all their works and ways. The legal machinery for regu- 
lating ritual was felt to be cumbrous and unworkable; the 

rocesses very tedious, and the results mutually contradictory. 
rd Shaftesbury had repeatedly tried to mend the system, 
by those short and easy methods to which his ardent temper 
naturally inclined. But that great philanthropist was not 
exactly the man to legislate for the Church of England to the 
complete satisfaction of every one concerned ; and his attempts 
had miscarried. If anything of the kind was to be successfully 
carried out, it must proceed from some one less distinctly a 
Puritan and a partisan. Archbishop Tait and Archbishop 
Thomson seem to have come to the conclusion that, if they 
took the matter in hand, their high position would secure the 
acquiescence of loyal Churchmen, and that the only opposition 
they would have to encounter would proceed from quarters 
unfriendly to the Church. In the summer of 1873 a Memorial, 
calling for the suppression of Ritualism, and proceeding from 
sixty thousand people, was presented to the Archbishops, and 
drew from them a cautious but not unfriendly reply. It is probable 
that Archbishop Tait, who never erred in the direction of under- 
valuing lay opinion, believed that this Memorial represented a 
genuine movement of the national mind ; while the suppression 
of Ritualism, which he was urged to undertake, was in entire 
consonance with his individual predilections. No doubt he 
honestly thought that it was highly desirable to meet the wishes 
of the memorialists at least half-way, and to cast about in his 
mind for means of doing so. But there was one formidable 
obstacle in the path. The Archbishop’s masterful character, 
clear views, positive way of speaking, and persistent will, had 
reduced the bulk of his suffragans to an habitual condition of 
dutiful submission. But there was one exception to this rule. 
Bishop Wilberforce, an older man than the Primate, by ten 
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years his senior on the Bench, at least as richly endowed with 
natural gifts, and instinctively recognized by sound Churchmen 
as their most effective champion, had not the slightest notion 
of surrendering his judgment to the Archbishop. His Biograph 
shows us the multitude of instances in which he found it 
necessary to counterwork the Archbishop’s purpose; and, 
whether he failed or succeeded, he was a force to be reckoned 
with. He was no Ritualist himself, but he meant the Ritualists 
to have fair play. As long as he sate on the Episcopal Bench, 
no short and easy method for suppressing them could pass 
unchallenged into law. 

But within two months from the presentation of the Memo- 
rial against Ritualism, this restraining and controlling force 
was removed, On the 19th of July, 1873, Bishop Wilberforce 
was killed by an accident on the Surrey Downs, and his 
death removed the only Churchman who in Parliament, in 
Convocation, and in private dealing, could meet the Archbishop 
on equal terms. The consequences of this lamentable event 
were soon seen. In January 1874, the Bishops of both Provinces 
met at Lambeth, and ‘ decided on immediate action.’ The Arch- 
bishops undertook to draft a Bill; its provisions were as follows: 

In every diocese there was to be set up a Council, presided 
over by the Bishop, and consisting of three incumbents and 
five laymen, elected respectively by the Clergy and Church- 
wardens, in addition to the Chancellor, Dean, and Archdeacons, 
The members of this Council were to be a kind of grand jury; 
any complaint of irregularity in ritual was to be referred to 
them in the first instance, and they were to advise the Bishop 
whether there was ground for further proceedings. If further 
proceedings were taken, the Bishop was to decide on the point 
at issue; and his decision was subject only to an appeal to the 
Archbishop. The Archbishop’s decision was to be final. 

No sooner were the Archiepiscopal proposals made known, 
than a storm of remonstrance broke out, and High Churchmen 
of every shade joined in the protest. The proposal of the 
Archbishops as it stood merely meant that every Ritualist in 
England might be tried, condemned, and punished by the sole 
authority of the diocesan (in each case an anti-Ritualist) ; his 
only protection being the right of appeal to an even less sym- 
pathetic Archbishop, The very simplicity of the method, while 
it charmed the Bishops, naturally disgusted the clergy. 

In the spring of 1874 the Archbishop had a threatening 
illness of five weeks’ duration. His resignation was rumoured ; 
but he regained his usual health, and on the 20th of April, 
1874, he introduced the Public Worship Regulation Bill into 
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the House of Lords; it differed slightly but not materially 
from the original scheme. He spoke forcibly and clearly, 
and, after some debate, the Bill was read a second time 
without a division. In Committee some searching amend- 
ments, moved by Lord Shaftesbury but really drafted by Lord 
Cairns, were carried. These provided that a single lay-judge 
should be appointed by the two Archbishops, to have juris- 
diction in both provinces, and he was to hear and determine all 
representations under the Act, without the intervention of the 
Diocesan Council proposed by the original scheme; but the 
Archbishops secured for each Bishop a power of veto on 
proceedings arising in his diocese. The Bill, thus transformed, 
went down to the House of Commons. The Archbishop wrote 
to the new Prime Minister—Mr. Disraeli—pointing out that 
its defeat would be ‘a great triumph for the violent party 
over the Bishops,’ and urging ‘the evil of allowing the law of 
the Church to remain powerless, and certain violent persons to 
continue a law unto themselves.’ 

The Bill was introduced into the House of Commons by 
the Recorder of London, Mr. Russell Gurney, and Mr, Disraeli 
at first contented himself with watching the course of events. 
Mr. Gladstone opposed it vehemently and ingeniously, but the 
feeling of the House was dead against him. Then Mr. Disraeli 
saw his opportunity, and adopted the Bill with great cordiality. 
He was a politician, a man of the world, a consummate judge 
of parliamentary tactics; and he knew that in matters of this 
kind, honesty is the best policy. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is a Bill to 
put down Ritualism.’ Its success was instantaneous and 
overwhelming. The House of Commons read the Bill a second 
time without a division. There were some animated debates 
in Committee, arising out of a proposal to give the Archbishop 
power to override the Bishop’s veto on prosecutions, This 
was carried in the Commons, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
most forcible protests, but rejected by the Lords; the Bill was 
read a third time on the 4th of August, and the Archbishop 
wrote to the Queen: ‘ Thank God, the Bill has passed.’ He 
adds in his Journal, ‘1 received congratulations on all sides.’ 

There can be no doubt that Archbishop Tait supposed 
that, in carrying the Public Worship Regulation Act, he had 
rendered an essential service to the Church. If he had not, in 
Mr, Disraeli’s admirably frank phrase, ‘ put down Ritualism,’ 
he had at any rate taken a long step towards that highly 
desirable end; and he had created a machinery by which all 
subsequent disputes about ritual would be settled quickly, 
noiselessly, and without public scandal. 
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It is curious to compare these fond expectations with the 
actual results, as we have seen them exhibited during the last 
sixteen years. In his peremptory dealings with the vexed 
question of Ritual excess, the Archbishop, in our judgment, 
miscalculated the weight of the spiritual power with which he 
had to deal. He failed to understand the conscientious atti- 
tude of men from whom he differed ; and he never realized, 
till taught by stern experience, the settled determination of 
great bodies of clergy and laity over whom he bore rule, and 
the lengths to which they would go in maintaining it. These, 
we think, must be reckoned as heavy deductions from that 
character for far-seeing statesmanship which has been so often, 
and in some respects justly, claimed for him. 

The next two or three years of the Archbishop’s life were 
marked by no public controversies of special importance. There 
were several prosecutions under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, of which some proved abortive, and others succeeded only 
in imprisoning devoted clergymen, and conducting their 
fathers in God into situations quite as difficult and undignified 
as prisons, The Ornaments Rubric was again discussed in 
Convocation, the Court of Appeal was re-arranged, there was 
an outcry about a manual of instructions used by Anglican 
Confessors, and there was an unsuccessful attempt in Parlia- 
ment to settle the Burials Question. In all these questions the 
Archbishop took a part which is fully described by his 
biographer, but possesses no features of special interest. 

The year 1878 was marked by events of a different kind. 
Early in the year the Archbishop lost his only son, a young 
clergyman of singularly sweet and winning character, who had 
been one of the two children spared by the terrible disease 
which ravaged the Deanery at Carlisle in 1856. And this 
sorrow, heavy as it was, brought an even heavier one in its train. 
Worn out with nursing and mourning, the amiable and excel- 
lent Mrs. Tait died in the autumn of the same year, while on a 
visit with the Archbishop in Scotland. Her death was an irre- 
parable loss to her husband, her three surviving children, and 
to many of the Church’s choicest works of mercy. The year 
1879 was overcast by the shadow of these great sorrows, and, 
happily for the Archbishop’s peace of mind, there was no 
burning question which demanded his active intervention. The 
year 1880 brought him the last great controversy of his life. 
The general election held at Easter had resulted in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s return to office at the head of a great majority. That 
majority had been won, in large measure, by the exertions of 
the Dissenters, and they must have their reward. As soon as 
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the Liberal Government was formed, Lord Chancellor Selborne 
informed the Archbishop that his colleagues would bring in a 
Bill allowing Nonconformists to bury their dead with their own 
services in the Parish Churchyards. ‘The Archbishop approved 
of the course ; he had supported a similar proposal three years 
before. He delivered a most weighty speech—perhaps one of 
the most effective of his whole career—on the second reading of 
the Bill in the House of Lords. He laid stress on the fact that 
the service, by whomsoever conducted, must, by the terms of the 
Bill, be ‘Christian and orderly.’ It was admitted that the dead 
might be silently laid in consecrated ground—was it possible 
that ‘a few calm words of faith and prayer,’ uttered over their 
resting-place, could transform such burial into an impious and 
unhallowed act ? 

The Bill was carried on the second reading by a majority of 
twenty-five, to which ten episcopal votes were contributed, and 
in the House of Commons it had an easy victory. The indig- 
nation and horror of the parochial clergy, at what they regarded 
as the threatened desecration of the churchyards, passed all 
bounds. Even in the hottest days of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill, no such clerical outcry had been heard. 


The following extract from the Archbishop’s diary for June 
27, 1880, is amusingly significant of the pitch which indig- 


nation reached, and of his manner of bearing it :— 


‘Unpleasant meeting of the Church Defence Society, in which I 
was told I ought to be shot; but replied, summing up so as to put 
matters tolerably right, thanking them for their warm advice, and 


saying I would take as much of it as approved itself to my 
judgment.’ 


The violence of the language employed, the gloominess of 
the consequences prophesied, the desperate character of the 
resistance threatened, were partly ludicrous and partly sad. 
One rector informed the Archbishop that he had provided pitch- 
forks for the purpose of repelling by force any Konconformists 
who should attempt to avail themselves of the Act. In reading 
the accounts of the controversy, a loyal Churchman recalls (with 
a melancholy suspicion that two hundred years have not mended 
matters much) Lord Clarendon’s description of the clergymen: 
‘who understand the least, and take the worst measure of, 
human affairs, of all mankind that can read and write.’ 

We should have liked to have dwelt upon the Archbishop’s 
attitude towards Ritualists and Ritualism, during the closing 
years of his life. But our space is almost exhausted, and we 
must therefore content ourselves with saying that he was perhaps 

more 
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more inclined than he had formerly been to make common cause 
against common evils even with men who, whether rightly or 
wrongly, thought that ritual served religious ends, and to trust 
more to fatherly persuasion than to the Courts of Law, to con- 
vince them of what he conceived to be their errors. 

The history of the four years which intervened between Mrs. 
Tait’s death and that of the Archbishop may be told in few 
words. There was the old round of public duty unflinchingly 
pursued in spite of increasing weakness: ‘Surely,’ he writes, 
‘there falls on this See the care of all the churches.’ There was 
the old interest in every public question; the old warmth of 
domestic affection, only keener as its circle became more 
circumscribed, the old width and variety of reading. We 
trace more and more dwelling in the unseen world; more 
tender recollection of the past; more yearning for the life to 
come ; a tenderer devotedness ; a wider charity ; a more anxious 
desire to heal the wounds of the Church ; an increasing eager- 
ness to be at one with all Christian men. And, amidst all the 
hurry and pressure of outward occupation, there is a steady 
recognition of the approaching end, which is very touching in 
its humble but manly courage. 

New Year’s Day 1882 found the Archbishop slowly recover- 
ing from a fortnight’s illness. In the spring he went abroad 
with his family. The summer brought its customary burden 
of official work, and the references in the diary to ‘ weakness, 
* exhaustion,’ and ‘ fatigue,’ become painfully frequent. 

* July 2.—Carpenter and Gull overhauled me. The heart, they 
say, is too weak, and great care is required to guard against over- 
fatigue. People agree persistently that, for the man and the office, 
it would be wrong to resign. 

‘July 9.—So week passes after week, and I feel more and more 
the burden of age. 

‘July 23.—Now we have come to the last Sunday of another 
London Session. I am still alive, but very shaky, and shall be glad 
to get out of London air and work. ... Iam clean worked out. 
Sleeplessness at night, sickness, nervous affection, but mercifully 
the clearness of my head and power of speech are not affected. 

‘July 30.—So ends the Session. It must be very doubtful 
ince Lambeth will another year be the centre for the same 

ends. 

‘ August 6.—Addington. Glad indeed to be quietly at home. I 
cannot much enjoy the country, feeling so very unwell; but every- 
thing is looking lovely. By A——’s help, I have written out a 
— for the young Prince’s confirmation. 1 shall be truly 
thankful when this very important visit to Osborne is over.’ 


The Archbishop had long been very anxious that — 
shou 
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should prevent him from confirming the Prince of Wales’s sons, 
who had just then returned from their long cruise in the 
‘Bacchante’; and he was deeply thankful that the desire was 

anted. The administration of this rite was his last public 
act, and the charge which he delivered on the occasion was a 
model of dignified and suitable exhortation. The ceremony 
took place at Osborne on the 8th of August, 1882. The 
fatigue of the journey thither and back, coupled with the 
special interest of the occasion, proved too much for him, and 
almost as soon as he returned to Addington he took to his bed. 
On the 20th of August he writes in his diary :— 


*T hope it may please God to soothe the inevitable concomitants 
of the swiftly approaching change. I have been thinking to-day of 
the deaths of all my intimate friends. Few have passed through it 
without some long and painful struggle. It is well that there is One 
Who invites us to cast all our care on Him.’ 


The illness lasted for more than three months, and was marked 
by ebbs and flows of vital power. He was naturally a very 
strong man, and he did not easily go down, even under the 
accumulated pressure of age and disease. On his sick bed he 
kept abreast of all that was going on; was eager for the news- 
papers ; superintended his official correspondence, and enjoyed 
a large amount of miscellaneous reading. He was perfectly 
calm and cheerful, but felt no wish for recovery. He dreaded 
the fate of a hopeless invalid. ‘ Think of those old gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘whom one sees at watering-places, dragged about in 
Bath-chairs, and triumphantly exhibited by their friends as in 
full possession of their faculties!’ As the autumn advanced, 
his strength gradually failed, and the end came visibly nearer. 
He had interviews with old friends, and with younger men, to 
whom he looked for the continuation of the work and policy 
which he had at heart. After the last of these interviews, with 
a newly-consecrated bishop, on St. Andrew’s Day, he felt 
exhausted, and expressed his belief that the end was at hand, 
He received the Holy Communion, himself giving the Blessing, 
and then he asked for the Commendatory Prayer. ‘And now 
it is all over, he said. ‘It isn’t so very dreadful after all.’ He 
then became apparently unconscious, but a kind message from 
the Queen roused him, and he dictated a few words of affec- 
tionate benediction on Her Majesty and her family. After this 
he spoke very little, but asked at intervals for hymns and prayers, 
and for Bishop Andrewes’ Commendation of the Dying. In the 
early morning of Advent Sunday, December 3rd, 1882, he passed 
almost imperceptibly away. A funeral in Westminster Abbey 
was 
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was offered, but, by his own wish, he was laid in the churchyard 
at Addington by the side of his wife and son. 

The closing scenes of this remarkable life are so beautiful and 
so moving that one shrinks, with more than usual reluctance, 
from the ungracious task of criticizing and analysing it; and 
this reluctance is enhanced by a certain sense of unfitness 
which must beset a critic, who is duly sensible of his own 
limitations, when he is called to sit in judgment on a great 
character and a distinguished career. Still Biography is a very 
important department of History—nay, it is the material out 
of which History must in great part be constructed; and a 
biographical work, by the very fact of its publication, invites 
something more than a mere summary of its contents. 

Applying these general considerations to the volumes before 
us, we are only strengthened, at the end of our perusal, in the 
opinion at which we early arrived—namely, that the authors 
have striven to be scrupulously accurate in their statement of 
facts, and perfectly fair in judgment. In the former effort 
they have, we think, succeeded admirably. In the latter, the 
force of personal attachment and theological agreement has 
proved rather more potent than the biographers are them- 
selves aware. 

For our own part, we conceive that a just estimate of Arch- 
bishop Tait requires no delicate balancing of merit and defect. 
He was a great and a good man, clear-headed, calm, self- 
reliant, very brave, very firm, and, when he perceived the true 
bearings of a case, essentially just. 


‘ He saw life steadily and saw it whole.’ 


He believed, and he thought it impossible for any well-consti- 
tuted mind to doubt, that there is a Divine order which rules 
the world and each human lot; and he held that, of that Divine 
order, the Christian Gospel is the gracious interpretation to 
man, He held that this present world is the great work-field 
in which God’s purposes are to be accomplished, and therefore 
that every department of human life and thought and interest is 
worthy of the best care that rational and immortal beings can 
bestow upon it. A man, in the highest and fullest sense of the 
term,—a strong, a good, and a Christian man,—he held no form 
of human activity or experience alien from the high purposes 
for which he lived. ith his eyes steadily fixed on a world 
above and beyond, he yet moved amid 
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full of zealous endeavour to do good, to win his fellow-men to 
the truth as he knew it, and to finish the work which had been 
given him to do. 

So much, we think, will be admitted by all. But the ecclesi- 
astical opinions, which the Archbishop held consistently from 
first to last, placed him, more or less, in antagonism, not only 
to the new movement, which sprang into being at Oxford some 
sixty years ago, and to its ritualistic development, but also to 
the most eminent leaders of the High Church party. It is only 
fair to put upon record their views respecting the Archbishop ; 
though we cannot at the close of an article, which has already 
exceeded our usual limits, enter into a discussion of the subject. 

Stated briefly, the objections of the High Church party to 
the Archbishop’s ecclesiastical opinions are that he was more 
or less of a Presbyterian, and wholly an Erastian. As to the 
former, we would only remark that, by his repudiation of 
Calvinistic dogmas, he was separated from a great mass of 
Presbyterian opinion ; just as, in his distrust of ari im- 
pressions in religion, he stood distinguished from the Evan- 
gelicals. But it is maintained that in the main essentials of 
his Creed he was at one with the communion of his boyhood ; 
and as to all his views of distinctly ecclesiastical topics—the 
nature of Holy Orders, the claim of Episcopacy, the visibility 
of the Church, the operation of the Sacraments—that he was 
in much closer sympathy with Presbyterian than with Anglican 
theology. 

As to his Erastianism, if we adopt the definition of the term, 
‘that it does not matter what God we worship, or how we worshi 
Him, provided we derive both belief and practice from the civil 
ruler, or hold them subject to his orders,’ the Archbishop’s deep 
and fervent piety would have rejected this theory of the relations 
between Religion and the State. But if it be Erastianism to 
uphold the Royal Supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, and to 
maintain that the State has the right to require of the clergy 
obedience to the formularies of the Church, and to interpret 
their meaning by the rules usual in the Courts of Law, he was 
undoubtedly an Erastian. 

Be this as it may, it must, we think, be acknowledged, that, 
when Archbishop Tait was once enthroned in his high place, 
by virtue of his virile and massive character, his devotion to 
duty, and his force of will, he asserted and maintained, as none 
of his predecessors since Laud had done, the historic dignity 
and the practical importance of his illustrious office. 
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Art. Il.—Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Second edition. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1890. 


HE annals of public institutions are proverbially unin- 
teresting ; weg the history of the ancient civil wars of 
University factions is acknowledged, by all save those who 
waged them, to be a most depressing form of literature. 
But every rule has its exception: the dreariness of the 
annals of institutions arises from the fact that they usually 
consist of mere rows of figures and dates, while the men whose 
names run through them are empty shadows, whose characters 
and personalities have long been forgotten. When by some 
chance the Founders and administrators have left the full history 
of their whims and hobbies, their troubles and triumphs, for our 
study, even the uneventful tale of the development of a Library 
may have its interest. And, it may be added, even University 
polemics may occasionally concern subjects of general im- 
portance, and teach lessons that are of universal application. 
The Bodleian Library has been so singularly happy, both in 
the complete preservation of its archives and in the multitude 
of the men of mark who have had to do with it, that its annals 
are both easy to write and interesting to read. Moreover, it 
possesses in Mr. Macray a historian who has spent fifty years 
within its walls, and now remains the chief depositary of the 
tradition of two generations of bygone Librarians. His book, 
now republished in an enlarged second edition twenty-three 
years after its first appearance, will find readers among all who 
care to trace the course of English thought and English studies 
during the last three centuries. For, as Mr. Macray himself 
observes : 


‘ To all that elucidates the progress of the Bodleian Library there 
attaches a real interest of its own. As a comprehensive history of 
the University Church of St. Mary will be a history of religious 
thought and movement in England, so a history of the University 
Library can afford in some sort an outline of the progress of learning 
and the development of studies. Upon the activity of the seven- 
teenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth there follows a 
period of dulness and torpor, when the little life that appears in the 
library is devoted solely to English Antiquities—a worthy subject, 
but one hardly co-extensive with the work of a University or a 
Library. Then, in the ever-extending range of acquisitions which 
marks the nineteenth century, we see a revival of the old activities 
in a wider sphere, and the place that was hallowed with the memories 
of the dead becomes consecrated anew by the use of the living.’ : 
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In every age, indeed, since its first foundation, the University 
Library has been the one institution to which all men and all 

rties have combined to do willing service. In Sir Thomas 

odley’s own day almost every Englishman of note, from King 
James on his throne to Raleigh in his prison, contributed 
something to stock the newly-erected shelves. In the next 
generation, when Laud was a munificent patron of the Library, 
his books found themselves ere long placed side by side with 
the gifts of Milton, Selden, and (a name one hardly expected to 
find) even of Hugh Peters. To the credit both of Charles I. 
and of Oliver Cromwell can the story be told that they asked 
for the loan of volumes from the Library, learnt that such a 
loan was forbidden by the statutes, and gracefully withdrew 
their request without making any further trouble. The great 
Rebellion and the Restoration alike left the Bodleian undis- 
turbed ; under Charles II., when the Toryism of the University 
was at its highest, the old Parliamentarians, Fairfax and 
Burges among them, continued to make it the receptacle of 
their treasures. Thirty years later, Whigs, Tories, and Jacobites 
poured in their gifts together. Again, when after a struggle of 
two generations the University had become definitely Hano- 
verian, it was a Non-Juror bishop, the celebrated Rawlinson, 
who gave the Library the most munificent benefaction that it 
was destined to receive in the eighteenth century. Happy in 
never having become the exclusive possession ,of any dominant 
sect or party, the Bodleian has attracted the contributions of all 
sorts and conditions of men; indeed, the catholicity of its 
collections has sometimes become almost an incumbrance to it: 
there was a time when sea-captains and London merchants 
insisted on presenting it with crocodiles, calves with eight 
legs, whales, mummies, and tanned human skins. Luckily the 
carelessness of the eighteenth century, and the moth and rust of 
the cellars of the Ashmolean Museum, have relieved the Library 
of all these treasures. 

Mr. Macray has chosen to tell the story of the Bodleian in 
the form of annals; not only are all the incidents of the life 
of the Library arranged in strict chronological order, but the 
contents of the donations are described each under the year in 
which the gift was made. This method has its disadvantages 
as well as its merits. It is true that the reader who has con- 
scientiously gone through the book from its first page is able to 
realize the condition of the Library at any given moment with 
perfect accuracy. But there arises the corresponding incon- 
venience, that he can never find any general view of the 
contents of any particular department. If, for example, he 
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wishes to discover what are the chief Anglo-Saxon MSS., and 
who were their donors, he will have to look through a dozen 
references in the index under the head, Anglo-Saxon, and, even 
when he has put them together, will gain no knowledge of their 
total number, or the importance of the collection as compared 
with the stores of other libraries. Another defect in the 
annalistic form of writing is, that the reader’s mind is dread- 
fully distracted by the necessity of shifting his attention from 
subject to subject. Under the year 1755, for example, that 
which contains the great Rawlinson gift, he is led from one 
topic to another with such bewildering rapidity, owing to the 
miscellaneous nature of Rawlinson’s collections, that the general 
effect is almost confounding. It is only fair to say that the 
importance of these two necessary defects in the book is mini- 
mized, so far as is possible, by the excellence of Mr. Macray’s 
index: we have seldom seen a better piece of work of its kind ; 
every subject-heading that can be entered under a proper name 
is to be found duly recorded in its columns. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Macray to allow the reader to 
suppose that in his researches into the history of the Bodleian 
he has confined himself to the Library’s own archives, He has 
with a rare perseverance sorted out many items of information 
from the most obscure and unlikely sources. Some manuscript 
volumes, for example, containing seventeenth-century travels, 
which lie in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, have been 
turned to good account for descriptions of Oxford reading in 
Stuart times. The old records of Congregation give some in- 
teresting details of the financial management of the University. 
There are rare pamphlets to be discovered which show that the 
University was convulsed by a ‘ Bodleian question’—one Pro- 
fessor Beddoes was its mooter—as much as a hundred and 
four years ago. Above all, there are countless memoirs of 
Oxford men to be searched through, each of which, though it 
may give only one fact about the Library, may chance to record 
a piece of information to be found nowhere else. The amount 
of miscellaneous reading which Mr. Macray must have accom- 
plished in his search for stray notes must have been enormous. 

From the earliest days of its infancy the University of Oxford 
was emg of a public store of books, They were kept in 
St. Mary’s Church—those in frequent use chained to the 
benches, those less consulted locked in great chests, but lent out 
to any student who gave adequate pledges for their restoration. 
In St. Mary’s, noisy with the complicated din of all the phases 
of University life,—lectures and trials, religious offices and 
meetings of Congregation,—the reader closed his ears as best 
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he might, while he wrestled with his Aristotle or his Aquinas. 
It was not till the middle of the fourteenth century that the 
University, inspired by the receipt of a great gift of books from 
Bishop Cobham of Worcester, resolved to build itself a real 
library. The Bishop’s books had first to be captured vi et 
armis from Oriel College, whose Provost claimed to have a lien 
upon them. But a great mob of students, headed by Reighton, 
the senior Proctor, broke open the doors of Oriel College and 
bore off the Cobham manuscripts to St. Mary’s ‘ with much riot 
and shouting,’ and added them to the already existing collection. 
The new room destined to hold them was reared against the 
north-east corner of St. Mary’s, and may still be visited by the 
curious. For many years in the present century it held the 
University fire-engine; now it holds nothing, for, when fitted 
up in 1871 as a chapel for the non-collegiate students, it did 
not prove a success, Here, in a space of forty-five feet by 
twenty, the Academic Library found ample room from 1367 till 
1446. A register of readers was kept; a yearly visitation was 
held, and for the future it was ordained that none but duplicate 
books should be lent out on pledge. 

So things remained till in the third year of the sixth Henry 
the University began for the first time to rear itself new public 
buildings, no longer under the shadow of St. Mary’s, but a 
bow-shot away, hard by the garden of Exeter College. The 
beautiful ‘ Divinity School’ was the first-fruits of this activity ; 
it was erected with subscriptions gathered from all quarters, 
but by far the most liberal donor was that unquiet prince the 
Duke of Gloucester—miscalled ‘Good Duke Humfrey.’ An 
ill friend to England, Humfrey was nevertheless a sincere and 
ardent patron of learning. Not only did he give money, but 
he amazed the University by an enormous gift of books, a 
thousand pounds’ worth and more, insomuch that the joy of the 
clerks of Oxford burst out in the form of a letter ‘to the ryght 
worshypfull syres, the Speker, knyghtes, and burges (sic) of 
the worshepful parlament,’ beseeching the House ‘to consider 
the gloriose gifts of the gracious prince for the comyn profit 
and worshyp of the Realm, to thank him hertyly, and to prey 
Godde to thank hym in tyme coming, wher goode deedys ben 
rewarded.’ So the Duke was not without his recompense of 
popularity. 

uke Humfrey’s books completely crowded up the little 
chamber at the north-east end of St. Mary’s, and the University 
had to bethink itself of new housing for its Library. It built 
an upper floor to the new Divinity school, and removed the 
books to the beautiful and well-lighted room which still forms 
the 
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the innermost shrine of the temple of learning which we now 
know as the Bodleian. In gratitude to Gloucester the place 
was named ‘ Duke Humfrey’s Library,’ though he died in 1447, 
long before the building was finished. It is sad to have to 
confess that of al] the goodly manuscripts which were transferred 
thither not a tithe survive. Of Humfrey’s own books only 
three are now to be found in the Library; the rest are scattered 
far and wide—some in the British Museum, some in Oxford 
Colleges, some in English private libraries, some in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 

The criminals who wrought this dispersion of the University 
Collection were Edward VI.’s ‘Commissioners for the Reform 
of the University’ in 1550. Headed by a Cambridge man, 
Cox Bishop of Ely, who was Chancellor at the time, ‘they so 
cancelled our library,’ in Sir J. Harrington’s words, ‘and so 
scattered our bookes, as from that time to this we might never 
recover them.’ They began by burning without examination all 
the MSS. ornamented with illuminations or rubricated initials, as 
savouring of Popery, and left the rest so exposed to theft and 
damage—tradition says that they were stacked in the open 
air—that in a short time all were lost or spoilt. As a Romanist 
writer put it: ‘Hzretici libros illos‘omnes—O irreparabile rei 
litterarie dispendium !—vel flammis tradiderunt vel, ut alias 
perirent, dissipaverunt.’ 

Five years after, the University was at once so bookless and 
so mean, that by a vote of Congregation the bookcases and 
benches in Duke Humfrey’s Library were pulled down and sold 
as firewood [Jan. 25, 1555]. The room was left bare and 
deserted. 

For forty-two years this abomination of desolation con- 
tinued. Then in 1597 Sir Thomas Bodley, scholar and diplo- 
matist, being now well advanced in years, and having neither 
wife nor child, bethought himself of the wants of his old 
University. Bodley had been an Undergraduate of Magdalen 
and a Fellow of Merton, and ere he left Oxford had become 
known not only as a classical scholar, but as a good Hebraist. 
In his declining age—to quote his own letter— 


*I concluded at the last to set up my staffe at the Librarie-door in 
Oxon; being thorowghly perswaded that, in my solitude and surcease 
from the Commonwealth-affayers, I coulde not busie myselfe to better 
purpose than by redusing that place (which then in every part laye 
ruined and waste) to the publique use of studients.’ 


Accordingly Bodley wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, offering to 
re-establish the Library at his own sole cost :— 


* Wheras 
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‘ Wheras there hath been heretofore a publicke library at Oxford, 
as is apparant by the roome itself remayning, and by four statute 
records, I will take the charge upon me to reduce it again to his 
former use, first by fitting it up anew with shelves and seats, next by 
procuring benefactions of bookes, and lastly by endowing it with an 
annual rent.’ 


In three years Duke Humfrey’s Library had once more become 
an honour to the University. Bodley had carried out his 
project with splendid liberality, though it had cost him far 
more than his original estimate, because the timbers of the old 
building were found so decayed from forty years’ neglect, that 
they had to be repaired wholesale, The beautiful open roof of 
the Bodleian—with its oft-repeated pattern of the University 
arms—is entirely Bodley’s work, and retains no trace of the 
work of the fifteenth century. From 1600 till his death in 
1613 the founder worked indefatigably to stock his new shelves 
with MSS. He himself gave valuable books by the hundred— 
it is probable that among them was the beautiful ‘ Romance of 
Alexander,’ dated 1338, which still remains on view as one of 
the best illuminated books in the Library. He also persuaded 
numerous friends to contribute both in money and kind, so that 
in 1602 the Library, now containing upwards of two thousand 
volumes, was solemnly opened on the 8th of November, the 
Vice-Chancellor and a procession of doctors being duly welcomed 
at the door by James of New College, the first librarian, with a 
Latin oration, ‘in qua, tribus ferme versibus, amplexus est omnia.’ 

Bodley’s life was prolonged for years enough to enable him 
to confer many further benefits on the Library. The greatest 
of them was his agreement with the Stationers’ Company, by 
which the Bodleian became entitled to a copy of every work 
printed in the kingdom by members of the Company. The 
value of this grant it is impossible to over-estimate: when one 
remembers that in 1887 the number of items which accrued to 
the Library in this manner was 31,584, one can only vaguely 
wonder what proportion of them could have been acquired, if 
purchase were the sole method by which they could be obtained. 
In 1611 Bodley found that his shelves were already overcrowded, 
and built to contain new incomings the ‘ Eastern wing’ of the 
Library, with the Proscholium beneath it. On his death in 
1613 he left two estates, one at Hindhay in Berks, the other 
consisting of some houses in London, to form the permanent 
endowment of his foundation, besides presenting to it 7,000/. in 
ready money, to provide for the construction of the long picture- 
gallery, which forms the top storey of the Bodleian quadrangle. 

The Library was most fortunate jin its first four Librarians: 


James, 
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James, the friend and nominee of the Founder himself; Rous, 
the correspondent of Milton; Barlow, afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln; and Lockey. Of all four we hear nothing but praise, 
and the acquisitions of the sixty-seven years during which they 
reigned over the Bodleian are constant and regular. The list 
of admissions shows that the Library was largely used, and the 
number of foreigners who came over to study in it testifies to 
the great reputation it had already acquired beyond the seas. 
In 1640 we find by one document that as many as eleven 
Germans and six Danes were reading in it at one time. With 
that year and with one of these strangers is connected the most 
stirring incident in the whole history of the Library. On the 
8rd of December the Baron Botho-Heinrich von Eulenberg fell 
out with Mr. Thomas Williams, a Welsh barrister from the 
Inner Temple. Whether they quarrelled about a book, or a 
seat, or some point of precedence, the record does not say. But 
this much is certain, that the Baron in great wrath struck the 
Welshman ‘ before several witnesses with a dagger or knife, to 
the effusion of his blood, with great disturbance of the peace, 
and in contempt of the statutes of the realm no less than the 
statutes of the Library.’ After this Von Eulenberg was, not 
unnaturally, expelled from the library, and a new statute was 
passed ‘that no reader, English or foreign, should enter the 
public library with a staff or a dagger or a sword, or any 
weapon whatever, under grave pains and penalties.’ 

Both James I. and Charles I. paid state visits to the Bodleian. 
The British Solomon, being received with the fulsome com- 
pliments which his soul loved, was so moved to benevolence 
that he observed that Sir Thomas Bodley should be called 
Sir Thomas Godley, and made the large promise that the Library 
should have any books which it wanted from his own royal 
collection. In point of fact, the gift shrank down to some 
editions of the Fathers, and a copy of the King’s own inestimable 
works, which ‘ were borne to the Library by the Vice-Chancellor, 
accompanied by twenty-four doctors in their scarlet robes, and 
a mixed multitude of others, where the keeper Rous made a 
verie prettie speech, and placed them in archivis with a great 
deal of respect.’ 

We learn from Mr. Macray that there is no truth in the 
well-known story that Charles I., on his first visit to the Library, 
tried the Sortes Virgilianz, and drew the ominous lines :— 

‘ Videatque indigna suorum 
Funera ; nec quum se sub leges pacis inique 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur, 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena.’ 
Unfortunately, 
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Unfortunately, the first mention of the story localized in 
Oxford does not come before 1700, and the earliest version 
makes Windsor, and not the Bodleian, the scene of the incident. 

The civil wars passed very lightly over the Bodleian; the 
Royalists emptied its chest of its little hoard of broad pieces, 
but carefully preserved the books from damage during the 
siege. When the city capitulated, in 1646, the first care of the 
victorious Fairfax was to set a guard of musketeers over 
the Library, ‘for he was a lover of learning; and had he not 
taken this special heed, that noble Library had been utterly 
destroyed, for there were ignorant senators enough who would 
have been contented to have it so.’ Fairfax himself became a 
considerable donor of MSS., and Cromwell purchased twenty- 
two Greek Codices, and presented them to the Bodleian in 
1654. The zeal with which the men of the Commonwealth 
served the Library seems to prove that there is no truth in 
Dr. Allibond’s satiric poem, which runs— 


‘ Conscendo orbis illud decus 
Bodleio fundatore ; 
Sed intus erat nullum pecus, 
Excepto janitore. 


‘ Neglectos vidi libros multos— 
Quod minime mirandum— 
Nam inter bardos tot et stultos 
There’s few could understand ’em.’ 


It is not till we get well into the reign of Charles II. that 
we find any serious complaints as to the management of the 
Bodleian. But it would seem that Dr. Hyde, who ruled in the 
Library for the last thirty years of the seventeenth century, was a 
somewhat easy-going, if not a somewhat ignorant, librarian. He 
had, however, hard-working subordinates, and the machinery of 
the place a to have worked well enough. It was not till 
the reign of John Hudson, 1701-19, that the work of the Library 
began to get into arrears, and the energy in the acquisition of 
books to slacken. 

Hudson—unfortunately for himself—is best known to us 
from the pages of the fiery Jacobite, Hearne, who served under 
him as sub-librarian from 1712 to 1716. If his unruly sub- 
ordinate is to be credited, Hudson was an ignorant, idle, 
obstinate, and conceited creature, who did little work himself, 
and hindered the labours of his sub-librarians. But even 
Hudson was better, in Hearne’s estimation, than ‘that pert 
jackanapes, Mr. Bowles,’ who succeeded him. The ex-sub- 
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librarian kept a careful chronicle of the misdoings of his 
enemies, in which he certainly extenuated nothing, and set 
down a good deal in malice: Bowles was, according to him, ‘a 
vile, wicked wretch ; ’tis incredible what damage he did to the 
Bodleian Library by putting it into disorder and confusion, which 
before, by the great pains I had taken in it, was the best regu- 
lated public library in the world. He might have been a support 
to his father had he acted the part of a sober, virtuous man. 
But being cry’d up at first, and strangely caressed and admired, 
and being by nature giddy, heady, and conceited, he fell into 
the utmost folly and wickedness, which shortened his life.’ 
The folly seems to have been a taste for port; the wickedness, 
his falling away from non-juring principles, which he had once 

rofessed. We can hardly doubt that Hearne looked upon the 
Mesteris of the one as quite as efficient as that of the other in 
bringing Bowles to the grave at the age of thirty-four. 

The main characteristic of Bowles’ successors seems to have 
been slackness. They were not particularly well paid, and, with 
true eighteenth-century easiness, betook themselves to strength- 
ening their incomes by pluralism, and to allowing their sub- 
ordinates to manage the Library for them. Of one librarian 
it is recorded, that he was never visible from Friday night till 
Tuesday morning, as he always went away to one of his two 
cures of Wilcot, in Oxfordshire, and Woolaston, in Gloucester- 
shire, and left in charge a sub-librarian, who habitually opened 
the rooms two hours late, and was uncivil to all comers, 

It was in spite of rather than by the aid of the librarians of 
the Georgian era that the stores of the Bodleian continued to 
grow. But grow they did: in 1736 came in the collections of 
the great antiquary, Bishop Tanner, including an invaluable 
series of private letters on the Great Rebellion. In 1753 the 
Clarendon Papers were given by the Chancellor’s grandson, 
Lord Cornbury ; they make the library as important a store- 
house for the students of the seventeenth century as the British 
Museum itself. In the next year but one the Bodleian received 
from Dr. Rawlinson, the non-juring Bishop, the largest and most 
precious donation that had ever accrued to it. He had been for 
thirty years an omnivorous purchaser of MSS. and printed 
books of all kinds; but on history, biography, and topography, 
he had made himself a specialist. The Manuscripts which he 
made over were no less than 4,800, without counting charters 
and other miscellaneous medieval documents, to the number 
of several hundreds more. This influx of new material com- 

letely upset the arrangements of the easy-going librarian and 
his staff. In Mr. Macray’s words— peti ae 


‘The 
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‘The accession was completely overwhelming; the officers con- 
tented themselves with duly entering the printed books, and left the 
MSS. entirely neglected. . . . It was only on the accession of Mr. Coxe 
to the Librarianship (1860) that the full extent of Rawlinson’s col- 
lections was ascertained. Every corner of the Library was then 
examined, and cupboard after cupboard found, filled with his MSS. 
and papers, huddled in confusion. A dark hole under the staircase, 
explored by me on hands and knees, afforded a rich “ take,” including 
many writings by Rawlinson’s non-juring friends.’ 


Besides the poor pay allowed to the librarian, and the general 
slackness of the University in the eighteenth century, another 
cause of the prolonged maladministration of the Bodleian de- 
serves notice. Nothing is worse for any institution, from a state 
down to a library, than the over-long continuance in power of 
an autocratic ruler. Even if he be active and vigorous in his 
earlier days, he becomes a mere drag and hindrance in the last 
decades of his life. His prejudices and faults have become 
stereotyped ; and even if he sees the necessity of changes and 
reforms, he puts them off on to his successor. Now the 
Bodleian was so unfortunate as to be for ninety-three years in 
succession—1768-1860—in the hands of only two men: Price, 
of Jesus, who died in his eightieth year, and Bandinel, of New 
College, who lived to be even a year older than his predecessor, 
but who had laid down his office a few months before his death. 
Of Price’s views of the duties of a librarian, Mr. Macray gives 
us one delightful anecdote, drawn from a memorial addressed 
to the Curators of the Library by Professor Beddoes in 1787: 
‘He discouraged readers by neglect and incivility, was very 
careless in regard to the value or condition of the books he 

urchased, and had little knowledge of foreign publications.’ 

When Captain Cook’s Voyages first appeared in print, there 
was quite a rush of readers to get possession of the book. But 
Price promptly, but quite illegally, lent it to the Rector of 
Lincoln College, ‘ telling him that the longer he kept it out the 
better, for while it was known to be in the Library, he was 
perpetually plagued with enquiries after it.’ The librarian, 
in fact, seems to have regarded the institution over which he 
presided as a quiet sleeping place, and the reader as an im- 

rtinent intruder. After this it is not surprising to find in 

r, Macray’s summary, under the year 1813, that 


‘there is not much existing to tell of personal work by Price in 
the Library during his long tenure of office ; and the fact that nothing 
was done till the very end of his time towards arranging the 
Rawlinson MSS., seems to prove that there was no great activity in 
the Library under his management.’ 
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In one of Price’s later years—1811—the total list of books 
purchased by the Library sank to the disgraceful number of 
eighteen! This was the smallest annual acquisition since the 
commencement of the history of the Bodleian. Another tale, of 
the same date, deserves mention in Mr. Macray’s own words :— 


‘On the morning of Saturday, April 19, 1806, some zealous 
student stood at the door, but could get no further. No one 
appeared to give him entrance: the librarian himself never came 
on a Saturday, and his assistants were not scrupulous in punctuality : 
at any rate, the expectant student stood and expected in vain. But 
ere he departed he denounced a “ Woe,” which perpetuates to this 
day the memory of his vain expectancy; he affixed to the door the 
following text, which appeared to him, no doubt, very natural and 
suggestive :—Ovai ipiv, or pare thy Kdeida THs yvooews: airol oi 
cionAOere kai Tovs cicepxopevovs exwdicare. The paper is now pre- 
served in one of the sub-librarians’ studies, with the note added, 
“ Affixed to the outer door by some Scavant inconnu, April 19, 
1806.” ’ 


The next librarian, Dr. Bandinel, whose tenure of office 
lasted forty-seven years, was far superior to Price, and did some 
good work in the early days of his rule. But long ere his 
death he had become a confirmed invalid: ‘the long flight of 
steps tried both his strength and his breath severely,’ and such 
progress as was made in the arrangement of the Library must 
be ascribed to his successor, Mr. Coxe, who held the thankless 

st of sub-librarian under him for twenty-two years—1838-60. 
Bandinel in his later years would seem, like his predecessor, to 
have forgotten that he was the servant and not the master 
of the reading public of the University. As Mr. Macray 
observes :-— 

‘In one element of a good librarian’s character it must be admitted 
that he was sometimes wanting—viz., in the general courtesy which 
should be exhibited to all duly qualified readers alike. The Library 
too often seemed to him as a rich preserve for favoured students, 
while the unfavoured were viewed jealously, not to say suspiciously. 
And all the staff trembled at Jupiter’s nod.’ 


Another tendency equally dangerous in a librarian was a 
carelessness reaching to such a pitch that one or two Bodleian 
books were lying in his house at the time of his death, some 
time after he had resigned the librarianship, and were cata- 
logued and sold with his own private collection. With the 
books, too, was the famous ‘ Petition Crown,’ the most valuable 
coin that the Bodleian owns. It would have been put up to 
auction if a zealous numismatist, noticing the advertisement 
of its approaching sale, had not searched the coin room, and 

found 
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found empty the space where the crown should have lain: it 
was claimed and recovered just in time. When we remember 
that the last ‘ Petition Crown’ sold fetched no less than 5001., 
it will be seen what a loss the University was on the verge of 
incurring. The only wonder, however, is that the empty place 
of the coin was identifiable, for in still more recent times the 
coin-collection was kept in such a state of misarranged chaos 
that no one could ever say whether the Library possessed one, 
fifty, or a hundred, coins of any given state or king. 

It was not till 1860, when the late Mr. Coxe began his epoch- 
making reign in the Bodleian, that a serious attempt was made 
to ascertain what the Library actually contained, over and above 
what was named in its imperfect Catalogue. The results were 
astonishing: in every corner and cupboard were found heaps of 
lost treasures ; nor were they all books. In one deposit of mouldy 
boxes was found the large bell which Bodley had given the 
Library at its foundation ; it had disappeared so long ago as 
1747. For twenty-one years Mr. Coxe worked hard to reduce 
the arrears of all sorts—arrears of cataloguing, arrears of binding, 
arrears of purchasing—which were left him by his predecessors. 
The bulk of them has been perceptibly diminished ; but the 
present Librarian, who has continued Mr. Coxe’s work with 
unflagging energy, still finds plenty to do in atoning for the 
sins of the eighteenth century. It is hard enough to keep up 
the mere annual work of the Library, when as many as 34,000 
items come in, under the Copyright Act alone, in the twelve 
months. To have reduced the arrears to reasonable propor- 
tions, while coping at the same time with this never-ending 
influx, may well be considered a creditable work for Mr. Coxe 
and Mr. Nicholson to have accomplished. 

Now that under their care the most secluded corners of the 
Bodleian have been opened to the eye of the explorer and the pen 
of the cataloguer, when the dust of a hundred years has been 
removed, and the appalling pile of arrears attacked, it seems 
strange that a ‘ Bodleian "ors ’ should still exist. In 
thankfulness for the improved state of affairs, one would have 
expected the University to turn to some other quarter when the 
subject-matter for an academic civil war was being sought. 
There are plenty of grievances of a far more striking kind than 
can be found in the quiet realm of Bodley, which wait for the 
delatores of the University. A crusade against professors who 
do not lecture, or against colleges which fail to discharge their 
due proportion of University duties, or against what the modern 
slang of Oxford calls the ‘ Parks System,’ i.e. the existence of 
married Tutors, who look upon their college as a mere office, 

where 
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where they are only bound to be present for three hours in the 
morning, or against the subordination of study to athletics in 
the summer term, might all be recommended to agitators in 
search of a hobby. Nevertheless, a ‘ Bodleian Question ’ exists, 
and is discussed with energy about once a year. 

The two controversies which have caused most stir of late are 
those concerning the subject-catalogue and the binding of books. 
We must confess that we never have been able to take very 
seriously the objections to the existence of a subject-catalogue : 
it is true that in some sections classification is difficult, while in 
others the number of books under any head grows unwieldy. 
No one, for example, would care to consult the volumes of the 
catalogue containing the sub-heading ‘Sermons, or ‘ Irish 
Politics.’ But, in countless subjects, the scheme is of priceless 
value to the reader: to be able to see, for example, on a single 
page the names of all the modern books on ‘ Servian History,’ 
or ‘ Travels in Peru,’ is of incalculable use to a student engaged 
on either of those subjects. The enemies of the subject- 
catalogue would wish to send the reader away to consult biblio- 
graphies ; but such works are generally incomplete, and always 
out of date, while the subject-catalogue can be relied upon to 
give the very latest books on any subject the moment that they 
have arrived in the Library. 

The binding question seems no less clear than that of the 
subject-catalogue. Experts will always differ as to prin- 
ciples of binding, and it seems, on the whole, reasonable to 
allow the particular expert who is librarian to settle the system 
in use in the Library, and not to follow critics from outside. It 
is, of course, quite possible to have divergent views as to whether 
pamphlets, for example, should be bound in miscellaneous 
collections according to the date of their issue, or sorted accord- 
ing to subjects, like books. The latter arrangement is more 
logical, the former cheaper ; for it is difficult, in many classes of 
topics, to find enough pamphlets to eke out a decent volume, so 
that often a single thesis or dissertation of twenty pages gets 
bound alone in solitary state. The sum spent on such pam- 
phlets forms an appreciable, but hardly an important, item in 
the binding accounts, and it seems an utter misapplication of zeal 
to raise an agitation upon such an insignificant point. At the 
worst, an excess in the direction of over-binding is far better 
than the opposite extreme: the Library suffered for so many 
years from an entire neglect of binding, that it is but natural 
that the reaction should be strong while it lasts. 
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Art. I1l.—Abraham Lincoln: a History. By John G, Nicolay 
and John Hay. Ten volumes. New York and London, 
1890. 


HIS work has been planned and carried out on too large a 
scale to permit of the expectation that it will ever attain 
a wide measure of oa but for such a result the authors 
cannot be blamed. The task which they set themselves neces- 
sarily took them over an immense field, for they had to do 
much more than write a personal memoir of Abraham Lincoln. 
It was requisite to place before the reader an intelligible survey 
of the Slavery controversy, to trace somewhat fully the principal 
events of the War of the Rebellion, and to make clear the 
momentous issues which arose out of that tremendous struggle 
for national existence. A Life of Lincoln might, no doubt, have 
been presented in a much smaller compass, but it would not 
have possessed the permanent value of this exhaustive work, 
and it would have been of no service to the future historian. 
The authors were the private secretaries of the President, they 
were familiar with all his ideas and plans, and they were in 
his confidence throughout the critical periods of the terrible 
strife which swept hundred of thousands of men out of existence, 
and shook the whole fabric of the Republic to its very centre. 
It was the lot of Colonel John Hay and Mr. John G. Nicolay 
to be brought into intimate personal association with Mr. Lin- 
coln at the most exciting and memorable period in their 
country’s history. After an interval of some years, they 
decided to put upon record the events of that period, and this 
undertaking they have carried out with excellent judgment, 
with untiring industry, and with the deepest sense of devotion 
to the great statesman who showed his countrymen how to save 
the Union. 

The world has long known that it was not by any path of 
roses that Mr. Lincoln found his way to eminence. His father 
was poor, and his own early life was passed amid difficulties 
of all kinds, and in the severest forms of manual labour. Such 
opportunities of education as he had were gained by self-sacri- 
fice, and from the rough border schools to which he went for 
a few months he could have derived but little advantage. 
These schools ‘were held in deserted cabins of round logs, 
with earthen floors, and small holes for windows, sometimes 
illuminated by as much light as could penetrate through panes 
of glass greased with lard. The teachers were usually in 
keeping with their primitive surroundings.’ With this slender 
assistance, Lincoln learnt to read, and everything else he had 

to 
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to pick up for himself, Even ink and paper were scarce, 
so that he was obliged to prepare his exercises on a wooden 
shovel, which he had to shave off from time to time, and 
then begin his work all over again. As a young man he is 
described as ‘a very tall, gawky, rough-looking fellow,’ whose 
‘ pantaloons didn’t meet his shoes by six inches.’ He worked 
as a labourer; he took to shopkeeping and gave it up, his 
genius not lying in that direction; he became postmaster, 
turned his attention to surveying, and at last succeeded in 
getting himself elected to the State Legislature of [llinois. 
He remained, however, a poor man, encumbered with debts, 
sometimes ‘in distress for the means of decent subsistence.’ 
He did not belong to the class who contrive to make politics 
pay better than any ordinary business or profession. eis at 
this early period of his public life, he put upon record the very 
strong views which he held on the subject of slavery. He, 
with one other member, presented a protest to the House against 
certain resolutions which had been passed with regard to 
slavery, expressing his opinion that while ‘the institution of 
slavery is founded on both injustice and bad policy,’ ‘ the pro- 
mulgation of abolition doctrines tends rather to increase than 
to abate its evils. He declared, moreover, that the United 
States Congress had ‘no power under the Constitution to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the different States.’ 
These views he continued to hold for very many years, but he 
saw only too clearly that the Southern States would not or 
could not allow the question to remain one of mere abstract 
right. It involved the alternative of the extension of slavery 
into new Territories and States, to which the public opinion of 
the North was opposed, or of the separation of the Slave from 
the Free States. In 1856, he spoke out emphatically on this 
subject. He warned the South that the Union must not be 
dissolved. ‘We don’t want to dissolve,’ he wrote, ‘ and if you 
attempt it we won’t let you. With the purse and sword, the 
army and navy and treasury in our hands and at our command, 
you could not do it.” From these two positions—that of en- 
deavouring to prevent forcible interference with slavery, and of 
resisting any attack on the Union—Mr. Lincoln never swerved 
until he found himself under the necessity of issuing the 
Emancipation proclamation. His hope for many years was 
that the South would recognize the forces which were in 
operation, and consent to the limitation of slavery within the 
area of States where it already existed. He did not believe, as 
he said at Springfield, Illinois, in June 1858, that the Govern- 
ment could ‘ endure permanently half slave and half free.’ But 
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at that time he does not seem to have realized that compromise 
was impossible, although he well knew that every attempt at 
arranging a compromise had, down to that moment, merely 
served to embitter the conflict, and had brought a civil war 
more and more within the bounds of probability. 

In the celebrated debates with Stephen Douglas, held in 1858, 
he consistently advocated the restriction of slavery to the old 
States as the best means of ultimately extinguishing the ‘ peculiar 
institution.’ In point of fact, there was no other course possible 
except that of permitting slavery to be introduced wherever the 
Southern planters wished, and the growing strength of the anti- 
Slavery party at the North rendered this impossible. There 
would have been no war if the South had been contented with 
the region already in its possession for slave labour. Slavery 
would have died out gradually, but there would have been no 
irreparable loss inflicted upon any one generation, no destruction 
of property, and no confiscation. Mr. Lincoln and his Republi- 
can friends calculated that it would take at least a hundred years 
to put an end to slavery by thus drawing a line round the area 
in which it was permitted to exist. But the South would not 
listen to any such arguments. It believed in its right to acquire 
portions of new States for the extension of its trade, with slavery 
as a part of it. That was the line taken by Stephen Douglas 
against Mr. Lincoln in the contest of 1858. The famous Dred 
Scott decision had apparently established the principle that 
Congress had no power under the Constitution to prohibit 
slavery in territories, nor to authorize a legislature in a territory 
to prohibit it. While the battle was fought within the lines of 
the Constitution, no conclusive victory was possible for either 
side. It was the infatuation of the South alone which enabled 
the North to deal with the slavery question wholly outside the 
Constitution, and to justify itself by the attempts to destroy the 
Constitution which the advocates of slavery put into operation 
after the election of Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860. 

It is quite possible that the South would not have taken up 
the irreconcilable position into which it gradually fell, if it had 
not been for the weak course pursued by President Buchanan. 
When he was elected, the South looked upon him as its 
champion, and in that light he was not at all + reluctant to be 
regarded. He took an early opportunity of causing it to be 
made known that he considered the Dred Scott decision as 
having placed slavery on a firm basis for ever. In his Message 
to Congress in 1857, he used language which could not fail to 
encourage the South in its determination to extend slavery. In 
that year the pro-Slavery party in Kansas gained what seemed 
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an important victory at the very moment they -had resigned 
themselves to defeat. In one town, Lecompton, there was a 
majority in favour of slavery, and there by the ingenious and 
unscrupulous devices, not novel in American electioneering, it 
was arranged that a State constitution should be formed which 
should have the effect of establishing slavery on the soil of 
Kansas, This Lecompton Constitution, afterwards rejected by 
a vote of the whole body of the people, was defended by 
President Buchanan, and in‘a special Message he declared that 
‘it has been solemnly adjudged by the highest judicial tribunal 
known to our laws} that slavery exists in Kansas by virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States. Kansas is, therefore, at 
this moment, as much a Slave State as Georgia or South 
Carolina. Without this, the equality of the sovereign States 
composing the Union would be violated, and the use and 
enjoyment of a territory acquired by the common treasure of all 
the States would be closed against the people and the property 
of nearly half the members of the Confederacy.’ We have no 
time now to trace the effect of this Message on the fortunes of 
‘ bleeding Kansas’ itself, but it is easy to imagine the impression 
it must have made on excitable Southern opinion, then more 
confident than it had been for years of its power over the central 
government. For not only had the South a President after its 
own heart, but there was a Democratic majority in both Houses 
of Congress. Such was the state of affairs when Abraham Lincoln 
entered upon his memorable contest for the seat of Stephen 
Douglas in the United States Senate. 

The debates which took place between these two men had 
much to do with the subsequent course of the slavery agitation. 
Lincoln’s great abilities were for the first time made known to 
the great body of his countrymen. He was beaten in the 
election, Douglas having too many friends to admit of a com- 
paratively new comer in the field driving him out. But the 
publication of the speeches raised Mr. Lincoln’s reputation, and 

repared the way for the far more important campaign of 1860. 

he Republicans were then gathering themselves together for a 
desperate attack on the Democratic stronghold, and they were 
greatly strengthened by the raid on Harper’s Ferry, and the 
subsequent ‘execution of John Brown. The feeling against 
slavery grew rapidly every day, and John Brown was soon 
looked upon as a martyr. When the Republican Convention 
met at Chicago, in May 1860, the man who seemed most likely 
to be chosen for the presidential candidate was William H. 
Seward. He had worked long and hard against slavery for 
years, and it was he who was the first to announce the a” 
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of the ‘ irrepressible conflict.’ He was a man of great ability, 
and his friends were numerous and powerful, but the West was 
beginning to show its strength and to press its claims. Illinois 
with Abraham Lincoln carried the day against New York and 
Mr. Seward. Mr. Seward afterwards became Lincoln’s Secretary 
of State, or Foreign Secretary, and most loyally and faithfully 
did he stand by his former rival through the long and anxious 
ordeal which awaited them. 

Whether the Republican party would have won in this 
critical struggle under normal circumstances it is, of course, 
impossible to say. The circumstances were not normal. The 
great Democratic party, unfortunately for itself and for the 
South, but very fortunately for the anti-Slavery cause, was split 
into two divisions. Stephen Douglas was nominated as 
President by one section of it at Baltimore, and John C. 
Breckinridge by another section. The latter candidate was 
supported by Buchanan’s friends. ‘The Breckinridge wing 
made active war on the Douglasites, and Douglas retorted with 
all the animation and vigour which he invariably introduced 
into politics. Attempts were made to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion and a ‘ fusion ticket ;’ but although they may have partially 
succeeded in some States, the Democratic party had finally to go 
to the polls a house divided against itself. It sealed its own 
fate for many a year to come, and led to the abolition of 
American slavery. The election of Lincoln alarmed and 
embittered the South all the more because of the confidence it 
had felt in its power to carry everything before it. Even down 
to the last moment, it could not believe that all power had in 
reality passed away from it. President Buchanan was still on 
its side, and he refused to take any steps to check those 
symptoms of a rebellious spirit which were already manifesting 
themselves. Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie had been threatened, 
and no reinforcements were sent to the Federal commanders. 
There were many who perceived clearly all the perils which 
were now before the Union, and the air was full of the old cry 
of ‘compromise.’ But Mr. Seward was right. It was an 
‘irrepressible conflict’? which was coming upon the country. 
Committees met and conventions were held, but they led to 
nothing. Mr. Lincoln saw that the Union itself was in danger. 
In November 1860 he said: ‘My own impression is, leaving 
myself room to modify the opinion if upon a further investiga- 
tion I should see fit to do so, that this Government ses 
both the authority and the power to maintain its own integrity. 
That, however, is not the ugly point of this matter. The ugly 
point is the necessity of keeping the Government together by 
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force, as ours should be a Government of fraternity.’ In reply 
to a letter from Mr. Thurlow Weed, a well-known New York 
politician, Mr. Lincoln wrote: ‘My opinion is that no State 
can in any way lawfully get out of the Union without the 
consent of the others; and that it is the duty of the President 
and other Government functionaries to run the machine as it is.’ 
Horace Greeley then, as at other times, did what he could— 
perhaps unwittingly—to confirm the South in its ruinous 
delusion that peaceable separation was quite practicable. ‘The 
genius of our institutions, he wrote on the 30th of November, 
1860, ‘ is essentially Republican, and averse to the employment 
of military force to fasten one section of our Confederacy to the 
other. If eight States, having five millions of people, choose to 
separate from us, they cannot be permanently withheld from 
doing so by Federal cannon.’ Thus, even prominent Northern 
men, leading anti-Slavery agitators, helped to lure the South on 
to its destruction. It felt confident that, do what it might, 
there would be no war. It had also made up its mind that it 
would never live under Lincoln as President. Even before 
he was elected, there were numerous threats heard from the 
South that in the event. of his success, the Cotton States 
would organize a rebellion. South Carolina lost not a moment 
in taking the first steps on that suicidal path. She began her 
preparations long before the election was decided. Circulars 
were issued inviting the other Cotton States to arrange for the 
establishment of a military force. The replies were sometimes 
drawn up in a very hesitating and uncertain tone, but South 
Carolina was too eager for disunion to be repelled. She would 
not give heed to any proposals for a Conference. No sooner was 
Lincoln’s success made known than the leaders of the State 
made ready for Secession. In December the ordinance of 
Secession was passed, and the first State to follow the example 
was Alabama. While a terrible war was thus drawing nearer 
every day, President Buchanan allowed every opportunity of 
averting the disaster to slip past him. He sat looking on with 
folded hands. ‘It is true,’ remark the authors of this work, 
‘ that he still continued to affix his official signature and draw 
his official salary,’ but he did nothing more. It may be that 
he dreaded incurring the responsibility of exercising any force 
against a ‘sovereign State,’ and it must be remembered in 
his favour that public opinion at the time was very much 
divided, and that an appeal to arms might have been resented 
if it had not been provoked by the subsequent action of South 
Carolina in firing on Fort Sumter. It is even possible that the 
Southern States would have been allowed to go on passing ordi- 
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nances of Secession if they had confined themselves to demon- 
strations of that character. A very large section of the people, 
even in the North, would have disputed the right of the President 
to send an army into any State to control the action of its Legis- 
lature. Until South Carolina fired the first shot, the North was 
to the last degree perplexed by the situation in which it’ found 
itself. The great and powerful Democratic party was all in favour 
of the maintenance of State rights. One State after another 
withdrew its representatives from the Federal Congress, took 
possession of the forts and arsenals, and set up provisional 
governments. Still the Northern people refrained from crying 
out for war. Such events, as the authors of this history state, 
‘merely prolonged what was to the public a succession of 
dramatic and spectacular incidents, resembling the movements 
of a political campaign rather than the serious progress of 
a piece of orderly, business-like statesmanship.’ The North, 
so far from being angry or alarmed, believed that no party in 
the country really wished to push the controversy to extremities. 
It had been before the country for many years, and had often 
threatened to produce disunion, but the storm had always 
blown over. So it would be again. In fact, a Constitutional 
Amendment was introduced into Congress, and carried, which 
ought to have satisfied the South if it had been amenable to 
reason. It was in these terms: ‘ No amendment shall be made 
to the Constitution which will authorize or give to Congress the 

wer to abolish or interfere within any State with the domestic 
institutions thereof, including that of persons held to labour or 
service by the laws of said State.’ Mr. Lincoln, in his in- 
augural address, gave his full concurrence to this important 
Amendment. But still the South would not listen. Congress 
consented to the organization of the new Territories of Colorado, 
Dakota, and Nevada without making any conditions as to the 

rohibition of slavery. Everything of substance for which the 

uth had been contending was practically yielded in these 
propositions or measures. But the fever of disunion had once 
more broken out, and the fiery spirits of the South were fully 
resolved to ‘bring the Yankees to their knees.” We do not 
hesitate to say that no public man in a responsible position, 
and no party carrying with it any authority, had at that time— 
the beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s first term of office—the slightest 
idea of abolishing slavery. That was entirely an afterthought 
on all sides. Just before Buchanan’s term expired, Alexander 
H. Stephens had a correspondence with Mr. Linde on this 


subject. In a letter dated Springfield, Illinois, December 22, 
1860, Mr. Lincoln wrote: ‘Do the people of the South really 
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entertain fears that a Republican administration would, directly 
or indirectly, interfere with the slaves, or with them about the 
slaves? If they do, I wish to assure you, as once a friend, and 
still, I hope, not an enemy, that there is no cause for such 
fears,’ Could anything be more calculated to set Southern 
fears at rest with regard to the maintenance of slavery than 
language such as this coming from the President elect, the 
‘Black Republican,’ who was the object of so much dread ? 
Again, on the 28th of December, Mr. Lincoln wrote to an 
enquirer : ‘In addition I declare that the maintenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and especially the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic institutions ac- 
cording to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of powers on which the perfection and endurance of 
our political fabric depend ; and I denounce the lawless invasion 
by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as the gravest of crimes.’ In persisting in 
rushing into a bloody war, after such assurances as these, how 
is it possible now, with all the facts before us, to deny that the 
South was itself guilty of the ‘gravest of crimes,’ or that it 
brought down upon its own head the awful sufferings which it 
afterwards had to endure? 

The act of firing upon Fort Sumter by the South Carolinians 
roused the people of the North from their dreams of a com- 
promise, and convinced them that at last the time had come 
when the Republic must be fought for or be allowed to perish. A 
Massachusetts regiment was the first to reply to the guns which 
had been levelled at the national property. It marched to 
Washington to place itself at the disposal of the President, and 
in other States the example was quickly followed. When the 
war opened, there were sixteen States in the North arrayed 
against seven in the South. The border Slave States were still 
irresolute. Ultimately all but two threw in their lot with the 
South. Virginia was nearly the last to give way. General 
Lee, one of the greatest and most heroic figures in this terrible 
struggle, was reluctant to draw his sword against the Union. 
He had been invited to take the command of the Union forces, 
but a feeling of loyalty to his State—that feeling for which 
so many Southerners sacrificed everything they had in the world 
—forced him to decline this offer. He told the messenger that, 
‘though opposed to secession and deprecating war, he ‘could 
take no part in an invasion of the Southern States.’ Soon 
afterwards, his State called upon him for his services, and he 
deemed it his duty to obey. With what devotion he served 
Virginia down to the very last moment of the war is known «| 
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all the world. In these early days there was no thought of 
failure on either side. The North was more disturbed and 
anxious than the South, for on every side there were defections 
from the Republican party and from the Unionist cause. The 
authors of the work before us describe Mr. Lincoln’s difficulties 
at this crisis. He scarcely knew where to turn for some one in 
whom he could put his trust. ‘To whom should he give orders, 
if clerks, and captains, and commodores, and quartermasters- 
enerals, and governors of States, and justices of the Supreme 
Court proved false in the moment of need?’ Fortunately for 
the North, amid all the confusion which prevailed there, the 
South remained slow and dilatory in all its movements. In 
nearly four months, only six States had openly declared them- 
selves in insurrection, and the eight remaining Slave States 
‘earnestly advised against the precipitate and dangerous step.’ 
It was nearly six months after Mr. Lincoln’s election before 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas formally 
joined the seceding States, The Confederacy, as the authors 
remind us, could then ‘claim to be a compact nation of eleven 
States, with a territory more than double the size of any 
European nation except Russia, and with a population of five 
and a half millions of whites and three and a half millions of 
blacks. It had a long sea-coast, several fine harbours, and 
many navigable rivers.’ But of course it was immensely 
outnumbered by the North, and the time was close at hand 
when its ‘fine harbours’ were to be rendered useless by the 
blockade easily established by the Federal fleet, and when its 
black population was to become one of the most serious dangers 
it had to encounter. No one had the faintest dream at that 
time of the magnitude of the struggle in which the whole 
country was about to be plunged. Mr. Seward was confident 
that ‘sixty days’ would see the end of the strife, probably 
without much bloodshed. If, in 1861, any man had ventured 
to predict that before the close of the war 2,200,000 men would 
be enlisted on the Northern side, and about 1,000,000 on the 
Southern, and that over 600,000 men would perish in it, he 
would have been denounced as a lunatic. Yet those are the 
actual figures which have to be recorded. As for the cost of 
the war, in money only, it was not less than $3,250,000,000 to 
the North, and $1,500,000,000 to the South. The losses to 
the South in property it would be impossible to compute. 

In August 1861 a remarkable event occurred. General 
Frémont, who was then in command of the Department of 
the West, issued a proclamation declaring the property of all 
persons in the State of Missouri who took up arms against the 
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United States to be confiscated, ‘and their slaves, if they have 
any, are hereby declared freemen.’ This was the first emanci- 
pation proclamation, Its reception by the Government must 
be found hard of explanation by those persons who hold that 
the war was from the outset one for the abolition of slavery, 
It was, in reality, a war for the maintenance of the Union, 
and the abolition of slavery was one of its unforeseen conse- 
quences. There is no room for the slightest doubt or dispute 
as to this fact, as we shall be able to show, even in the limited 
space which is at our command for the treatment of this 
great question. When General Frémont’s proclamation reached 
President Lincoln, an order was at once issued revoking it. 
The President wrote to a friend, pointing out that the ‘ pro- 
clamation as to confiscation of property and the liberation of 
slaves is purely political, and not within the range of military 
law or necessity.’ Then there follows a still more noteworthy 
passage :— 

‘ You speak of it as being the only means of saving the Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, it is itself the surrender of the Government. 
Can it be pretended that it is any longer the Government of the 
United States—any government of constitution and laws—wherein a 
General or a President may make permanent rules of property by 
proclamation? I do not say Congress might not, with propriety, 
pass a law on the point, just such as General Frémont proclaimed. 
I do not say I might not, as a member of Congress, vote for it. 
What I object to is that I, as President, shall expressly or impliedly 
seize and exercise the permanent legislative functions of the 
Government.’ 


This is very curious and interesting, considered in the light 
of the subsequent proclamation issued by the President himself, 
abolishing slavery. But the war had to pass through many 
stages before he reached that decision. He did not take it 
voluntarily or willingly. It was forced upon him as a war 
measure. We do not say that Mr. Lincoln was inconsistent 
in denying the right of any one, General or President, to set 
slaves free and to confiscate property, and then in doing those 
very things himself. But we do say that when England is con- 
demned in unmeasured terms for obstinately shutting her eyes, 
as is alleged, to the main ‘ purpose and object’ of the war—the 
freedom of the slaves—it ought always to be remembered that 
this was not the object of the war at all, and that Americans 
themselves never pretended that it was until they found that 
they could not beat the South without adopting the policy of 
Emancipation. Mr. Lincoln was perfectly straightforward in 
all his utterances on the subject. He never wandered from 
the 
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the position which he took up in his letter to Horace Greeley 
written in 1862. ‘If I could save the Union,’ he wrote at that 
time, ‘ without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. . . . What I do about slavery and the coloured race 
I do because it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I 
forbear because I do not believe it would help to save the Union.’ 
But he also added, ‘I shall do more whenever I shall believe 
doing more will help the cause.’ That was his defence of his 
Emancipation proclamation, The late Mr. Lowell, and many 
other Americans of distinction and influence, severely censured 
England because it had always condemned slavery, and yet, 
when a war for the abolition of slavery was undertaken, it 
sympathised with the South. But the English people could 
not and did not see that it was a war for the abolition of 
slavery, and in that respect they were not more blind than 
the Americans themselves. Even in August 1864, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Republican party— 
‘Mr. Henry J. Raymond—wrote a letter to the President in 
which he urged him to have nothing to do with the policy of 
making the abolition of slavery a condition of peace. ‘The 
tide is setting strongly against us,’ wrote Mr. Raymond, and 
he accounted for it thus :—‘ Two special causes are assigned 
for this great reaction in public sentiment—the want of military 
successes, and the impression in some minds, the fear and 
suspicion in others, that we are not to have peace in any event 
under this Administration until slavery is abandoned.’ He 
therefore entreated the President ‘to make distinct proffers of 
peace to Davis, as the head of the rebel armies, on the sole 
condition of acknowledging the supremacy of the Constitution— 
all other questions to be settled in a convention of the people 
of all the States.’ The President actually drew up a proposition 
to this effect, and proposed to send Mr. Raymond with it to 
Jefferson Davis, but considerations arising out of the approaching 
Presidential election appear to have put an end to the project. 
The whole history of this remarkable incident is set forth in 
the ninth chapter of the ninth volume of this work, and it 
affords a complete answer to those who allege that England 
was wilfully blind in not recognizing the fact that the North 
entered into the war for the emancipation of the negroes. 
There are, no doubt, people who will say that England ought to 
have seen it before the close of 1864. But President Lincoln 
himself did not see it. Horace Greeley, an ardent Abolitionist, 
did not see it. He was in favour of doing away with slavery, 
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but not without giving ample compensation. In July 1864 
he wanted the President to make an offer to the South of 
$400,000,000 for the slaves. In 1861 he had already arrived 
at the conclusion that the South could not be conquered. ‘I do 
not,’ he wrote to the President, ‘ consider myself at present a judge 
of anything but the public sentiment. That seems to me every- 
where gathering and deepening against a prosecution of the 
war. . . . On every brow sits sullen, scorching, black despair. 
Did any English newspaper of the time draw a darker picture 
than that? Is it any wonder that this and many similar declara- 
tions of opinion, from some of the most prominent of living 
Americans, should have misled public opinion in England? 
It is true enough that Mr. Gladstone declared that Jefferson 
Davis had ‘ made a nation,’ and that the success of the Southern 
States was ‘as certain as any event yet future and contingent 
could be.’ He also said, in 1863, ‘We do not believe that 
the restoration of the American Union by force is attainable,’ 
and he ‘ did not believe a more fatal error was ever committed 
than when men of high intelligence . . . came to the con- 
clusion that the emancipation of the negro race was to be 
sought, although they could only travel to it by a sea of 
blood.’ This was an error of judgment, no doubt, but it was 
shared by a very large proportion of the public men at the 
North, by tens of thousands of the people, and by a considerable 
section of the Democratic party. 

We admit fully that public opinion in England held that 
the South was entitled to compensation for its slaves, since 
slavery had grown up under the laws of the United States, was 
not in conflict with the Constitution, and had been quite as 
much sanctioned by the North as by the South. But these were 
the elementary principles of American politics, no more and no 
less. Congress passed an Act in April 1862, abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia, but with compensation to owners, 
In his message of approval of this Act, President Lincoln was 
careful to write, ‘1 am gratified that the two principles of 
compensation and colonization are both recognized and practi- 
cally applied in the Act.’ Before he issued any proclamation 
of emancipation, he called the representatives of the border 
States together, and read them an address in which he urged 
them to accept compensation for their slaves. ‘How much 
better,’ he said, ‘for you and for your people to take the step 
which at once shortens the war, and secures substantial com- 
pensation for that which is sure to be wholly lost in any other 
event .. . I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a 
decision at once to emancipate gradually.’ The offer was made 
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in vain, for the slaveholders laughed at the idea that their States 
could be conquered. Even in 1865, President Lincoln was still 
in favour of paying the South for their slaves. The authors of 
the work before us relate that, on the 5th of February in that 
year, he called the Cabinet together, and read to them the draft 
of a message and proclamation, empowering the President 
among other things to pay four hundred millions of dollars to 
the Slave States. But his generosity was not then in harmony 
with the prevailing sentiment at the North, for the South was 
hopelessly at its mercy, and hard terms were to be dealt out to 
it. The Cabinet unanimously disapproved of the proposed 
roclamation, and it was never issued. In the first draft of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Emancipation proclamation, all States which 
were not in rebellion were permitted to retain their slaves. 
Throughout the struggle, he maintained that emancipation was 
purely a war measure, and that whenever adopted it should be 
accompanied by compensation and a scheme of colonization. 
That the South had to lose its slaves without compensation was 
its own fault. As for the colonization proposals, no attempt 
was made at that time to carry them out, but events are once 
more forcing them upon the attention of the people of the 
United States, The negro multiplies with alarming rapidity, 
and it is becoming more and more difficult to induce him to 
work. He is a disturbing element in the social and political 
life of the country. The North set him free, but it will puzzle 
the North, before many years have passed, to know what to do 
with him. The latest proposition which we have seen is to 
pension off the whole race, and, insane as that idea must appear, 
it is to be seriously presented to Congress at its next Session, 
and it is earnestly advocated by the negro orator, Mr. Frederic 
Douglas, as a measure of simple justice. It remains to be seen 
whether the American people can be persuaded to regard it in 
the same light. 

We need scarcely say that it would be quite out of the 
uestion for us, in these pages, to trace the history of the War 

of the Rebellion, even in the briefest of outlines. Mr. Nicola 
and Colonel John Hay have done that work thoroughly, 
with a strong leaning to the Northern side, but in the main 
they give the facts, and every reader will be free to draw his 
own conclusions from them. The narrative shows at almost 
every stage the enormous difficulties which confronted President 
Lincoln. They might well have daunted the stoutest heart, and 
yet he never showed the least sign of wavering. Sometimes he 
was bitterly assailed by his own party, and there cannot be a 
doubt that, had he lived, he would have been made the subject 
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of as much opposition from Senator Sumner, Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, and the other Radical Republicans as was directed 
against his successor, President Johnson. In the very quarters 
from which the President had the greatest right to expect 
support, he often found nothing but coldness or open hostility. 
The politicians assailed him, the newspapers sneered at him. 
In spite of all discouragements he held on his way, if not with 
cheerfulness, at any rate with indomitable courage and un- 
faltering resolution. He was held responsible for the failure of 
generals in the field, and for all the discontent and impatience 
which periodically broke out at home. He was blamed for 
everything that went wrong, and very seldom received any 
credit for anything that went right. He bravely held himself 
erect under a load which would have crushed all but the loftiest 
and noblest spirits. He never complained. His Bible was 
constantly by his side. To that he went for hope and con- 
solation. At last came the fourth year of the war, when 
despondency had begun to affect even the most sanguine. Then 
ensued the final attack upon Richmond, to which we feel bound 

to devote a few observations. : 
General Grant had, almost from the first, gained the complete 
confidence of President Lincoln, not only by his management of 
the forces under his command, but by the quiet, resolute manner 
in which he had carried on all his operations. Most of the 
other generals with whom Mr. Lincoln was called upon to deal 
were always harassing him with demands which he could not 
possibly comply with, or overwhelming him with complaints 
which were sometimes unreasonable, and often absurd. General 
McClellan, the ‘Young Napoleon,’ had been a great torment to 
him in these respects. Grant took everything as he found it, 
and made the best of the means at his disposal. No doubt 
those means were very great, but McClellan’s had also been 
great, and he could do nothing with them. In the early part of 
1864, Grant clearly perceived that the cry, then so popular, of 
¢on to Richmond’ was a delusion and a snare, unless Lee’s 
army could be broken. Richmond might, indeed, be taken, but 
Lee and his army would be set free to move further down South, 
and it was very possible that the war would then drag on for 
years. Grant therefore resolved to ‘bring the two armies into 
collision at once, on a field at some distance from Richmond, 
where troops might be moved in large numbers by either flank, 
and where there might be at least a chance of success in 
destroying or greatly diminishing the military power of the 
Confederacy.’ The authors of this work state that the strength 
of the two armies at this time was not so unequal as is generally 
supposed. 
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supposed. Under Grant there were 122,146 men, and under 
Lee 61,953. But we believe that the Southern estimate has 
always fallen very far short of the latter figure, and in any case 
it cannot be denied that Grant’s forces were in all respects far 
better equipped for war than the jaded troops who still followed 
the Confederate flag under General Lee. On the 4th of May, 
1864, Grant made his movement towards that ill-omened region 
of country which was known as the Wilderness. The name of 
the place, and the terrible associations connected with it, are 
never likely to be forgotten either in the North or in the South. 
Mr. Nicolay and Colonel Hay tell us in a few words what the 
scene of action was like :— 

‘The primeval forest had been cut away in former years to serve 
the needs of mines and furnaces in the neighbourhood; those in- 
dustries had declined and perished; and now the whole region, left 
to itself, had been covered with a wild and shaggy growth of scrub 
oak, dwarf pines, and hazel thicket woven together by trailing vines 
and briers. Into this dense jungle the troops of Warren plunged, 
oe were instantly lost to sight of their commanders and of each 
other.’ 


Day after day of fierce fighting took place on this ground, 


with the result that Grant was compelled to try another road to 
accomplish his purpose. After six days of bloodshed, he could 
not refuse to see the fact that no substantial advantage had been 
gained. His only consolation was that, although his own losses 
had been great, those of the enemy were greater still. And this 
was undoubtedly a good deal in his favour, for the South was 
now fighting with its last levies. There were no more armies 
to be raised, while the Northern forces could be renewed at all 
times. In one attempt to carry the position in which Lee had 
entrenched himself, Grant lost 6,000 killed and wounded, and 
the Confederates lost at least as many. A second attack cost 
Grant 2,000 more, and inflicted little damage upon Lee. In the 
Wilderness and at Spotsylvania, the Northern forces in less than 
a fortnight had been reduced by no less than one-third of their 
strength—that is to say, 37,335 men had been killed or 
wounded. In the light of the subsequent triumph, Grant has 
never been blamed for this horrible carnage ; but nothing short 
of complete victory could have saved him, for he was not able 
to ‘ fight it out on that line,’ as he had declared his intention of 
doing ; and when he changed his plans, he seemed for a time to 
be leading his troops into a new series of disasters. He tried to 
drive the Confederates out of a strong position at Cold Harbour, 
and failed, after the sacrifice of between 5,000 and 6,000 men. 
It was thoroughly characteristic of Grant that he fully admitted 
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his failure, and acknowledged that it was ‘without com- 
pensation.’ During the battle, General Lee sent a messenger to 
General A. P. Hill to enquire the result of the assault on his 
part of the line. ‘Hill,’ says a Southern account, ‘took the 
officer with him in front of his works, and pointing to the dead 
bodies, which were literally lying upon each other, said, “ Tell 
General Lee it is the same all along my front.”’ The authors 
of this history state that ‘the men destroyed were of the flower 
of the Army of the Potomac, inured to the service by years of 
march and battle.’ In his Memoirs, written when he knew he 
was dying, General Grant remarked: ‘I have always regretted 
that the last assault at Cold Harbour was ever made. .. . No 
advantage whatever was gained to compensate for the heavy 
loss we sustained. Indeed, the advantages, other than those of 
relative losses, were on the Confederate side.’ After this, he 
completely reversed his plan of campaign, and determined to 
attack Richmond and its communications from the South 
instead of the North. 

Some months were still to elapse before the new movement 
could succeed, and in the interval a strange and memorable 
effort was made to bring about peace without further bloodshed. 
This occurred in January 1865. At that time flour was selling 
at a thousand dollars a barrel in Richmond, and it required 
sixty dollars of Confederate money to purchase a dollar in gold. 
A suit of clothes cost from $1000 to $1500. General Lee had 
sent word from his head-quarters that he had not two days’ 
rations for his army. The Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
Alexander H. Stephens, was theoretically in favour of coming 
to terms with the North, but he was probably hampered by 
Jefferson Davis, or he lacked courage to take the only road that 
had peace at the end of it. General Lee was most earnestly 
desirous of putting a stop to the unequal conflict. President 
Lincoln was prepared to do all that was safe and prudent to 
bring about the same result. After some approaches had been 
made to him, he authorized Mr. Seward to treat with certain 
Southern Commissioners on the basis of the disbandment of all 
forces hostile to the Government, the restoration of the national 
authority throughout the States, and the maintenance of the 
status quo as regards slavery. The negociations were begun, 
and had advanced some little way, when General Grant sent a 
message to Washington expressing a wish that the President 
himself would take part in the Conference. Mr. Lincoln’s 
reply by telegraph was, ‘Say to the gentlemen that I will meet 
them personally at Fortress Monroe as soon as I can get there.’ 
How was it, then, that this last attempt to make peace es ? 
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We can — attribute it to the obstinacy and madness of the 
Southern political leaders. Jefferson Davis never could take a 
large view of any question. His blundering was the cause of 
the starvation of Lee’s troops, and his want of foresight was the 
cause of the break-down of the Hampton Roads Conference. 
It was soon found that the Southern Commissioners had nothing 
better to propose than an attack by the combined forces of the 
North and the South on Mexico, which at that time was under 
the rule of the ill-fated Maximilian. On the great issue before 
the nation, there was to be an armistice. It was obvious that 
President Lincoln could not listen to a scheme so wild and so 
dishonest. He told the Southern Commissioners ‘ that he could 
not entertain a proposition for an armistice on any terms, while 
the great and vital question of reunion was undisposed of. That 
was the first question to be settled. He could enter into no 
treaty, convention, or stipulation, or agreement, with the Con- 
federate States, jointly or separately, upon that or any other 
subject, but upon the basis first settled, that the Union was to be 
restored.” How could any other answer have been expected 
from the representative of the Northern people? Mr. Lincoln 
intimated at the same time that, if the Commissioners could arrive 
at an agreement, ‘ his own opinion was that when the resistance 
ceased and the National authority was recognized, the States 
would be immediately restored to their practical relations to 
the Union.’ That would have saved the South from the fearful 
disasters which afterwards fell upon it during the ‘ reconstruc- 
tion’ period, from the wholesale confiscation that went on 
during that time, from negro rule in South Carolina, and from 
total loss of their property. It seems utterly incredible now 
that the Southern representatives could have been so infatuated 
as to throw away the magnificent opportunity which, even at 
the eleventh hour, was placed within their reach. President 
Lincoln told them that the confiscation and other penal acts 
which had been passed by Congress were in his hands for 
enforcement, and ‘ he would exercise the power of the Executive 
with the utmost liberality.’ ‘As to all questions involving 
rights of property, the Courts could determine them, and 
Congress would no doubt be liberal in making restitution of 
confiscated property, or by indemnity, after the passions that 
had been excited by the war had been composed.’ These 
passages are taken from the report made by one of the Southern 
Commissioners, and therefore it is not likely that they give too 
favourable a version of President Lincoln’s propositions. More- 
over, on the question of slavery, he said that ‘he would be 
willing to be taxed to remunerate the Southern people - their 
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slaves, and that ‘he believed the people of the North were as 
responsible for slavery as the people of the South, If the war 
should then cease with the voluntary abolition of slavery by the 
States, he should be in favour, individually, of the Government 
paying a fair indemnity for the loss to the owners.’ It does 
not necessarily follow that Congress would have agreed to all 
these conditions, but Mr. Lincoln’s influence with the people 
was at that time paramount, and the South would have risked 
nothing by placing itself in his hands, It was ruined already. 
But the Commissioners haggled over the very proper demand 
that arms must be laid down before anything else could be dis- 
cussed, One of them, Mr. Hunter, urged upon the President the 
consideration that negociations with persons in arms had often 
been carried on with the acknowledged public authority, and he 
gave the instance of Charles I. and his subjects. ‘I do not 
profess to be posted in history,’ replied Mr. Lincoln. ‘On all 
such matters | will turn you over to Seward. All I distinctly 
recollect about the case of Charles I. is that he lost his head.’ 
After that, Charles disappeared from the negociations. 

Had the case of the South been in the hands of men of good 
judgment, Mr. Lincoln would never have been allowed to return 
to Washington without carrying with him the assent of the Con- 
federacy to the terms which he had thus outlined. There was 
not the faintest hope of success for the Southern arms. By sea 
and land the unfortunate people were hemmed in, and their own 
resources were utterly exhausted. Their brave soldiers were in 
rags, everything that could be melted down for ammunition had 
been taken for that purpose, food was scarce, no help could 
possibly reach them from without. In many parts of the South 
the newspapers were printed on the reverse side of scraps of 
wall-paper, a few inches in length. What did President 
Lincoln ask? That the authority of the National Government 
should be once more recognized, and that the Constitutional 
Amendment abolishing slavery should be ratified ‘so as to take 
effect, say in five years. During that period, the South would 
have had ample time to prepare itself for the freedom of the 
slaves and for the new system of labour. It cannot be doubted 
that it would have received money compensation for the slaves. 
Looking at the matter dispassionately, after the lapse of over 
five-and-twenty years, it seems incredible that the Southern 
representatives could turn a deaf ear to these offers, and go back 
to Richmond, sentencing their soldiers to perish miserably in 
continuing a struggle which could only have one termination. 
But so it was. The President of the Confederacy, as we have 
said, was a man utterly destitute of any foresight. The Vice- 
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President, Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, who principally con- 
ducted the negociations with Mr. Lincoln, was a flighty-headed 
theorist, incapable at a critical moment of exercising any plain 
common-sense. He was one of the men who believed, even 
after the surrender of Lee, that the Confederacy would still 
triumph. He kept insisting on the Mexican expedition as an 
alternative to Mr. Lincoln’s proposals. Jefferson Davis sent 
the Report of the Commissioners to the Confederate Congress, 
with a message setting forth that ‘the enemy refused any terms 
except those the conqueror may grant.’ He is reported to have 
addressed a public meeting in the true old fire-eater strain. 
Rather than yield, he would, ‘if it were possible, sacrifice a 
thousand lives.’ He sacrificed a good many thousands, but . 
among them he took care that his own should not be included. 
He told the people that they would ‘compel the Yankees, in 
less than twelve months, to petition for peace on our own 
terms.’ This wild and insensate course completed the wreck 
of the Confederacy. 

Nothing remained but for Grant to continue his advance upon 
Richmond. The few able-bodied men who were not already in 
the Southern army were swept up out of the streets, or forcibly 
taken from their homes. Certificates of exemption were no 
longer of any avail. One day two members of the Cabinet 
were pounced down upon, and hurried off to the depot in spite 
of their protestations. A Confederate writer, quoted in these 
volumes, states that ‘the medical boards were ordered to exempt 
no one who seemed capable of bearing arms for ten days,’ and 
he mentions an instance where a man died of consumption on the 
eleventh day of his service. All this was going on under 
Jefferson Davis’s very eyes at the moment he was treating Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s magnanimous proposals with scorn, and vapour- 
ing about the South bringing the ‘ Yankees’ to their knees to 
sue for peace. The people generally trusted in Davis, and 
they did not know, as he did, the true state of their cause. Poor 
General Lee knew all about it, but he was powerless. He 
could only go on fighting. In February 1865 he reported that 
his men had been without meat three days. ‘ You must not be 
surprised,’ he added, ‘if calamity befalls us.’ Meanwhile, what 
was the position of the Northern forces? The authors of this 
work have described it with equal accuracy and brevity: ‘ The 
armies of the Union were closing in from every point of the 
compass. Grant was every day pushing his formidable left 
wing nearer the only roads by which Lee could escape ; Thomas 
was threatening the Confederate communications from Ten- 
nessee ; Sheridan was moving for the last time up the valley 
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of the Shenandoah to abolish Early; while from the South the 
redoubtable columns of Sherman—the men who had taken 
Vicksburg, who had scaled the heights of Chattanooga, and, 
having marched through Georgia, had left Savannah loyal and 
Charleston evacuated—were moving northward with the steady 
pace and irresistible progress of a tragic fate.’ The entire 
situation was open before the eyes of the President and Vice- 
President of the Confederacy. And yet they professed to 
believe in their power to turn back the mighty hosts that were 
advancing against them, with a few thousands of half-starved, 
half-naked, worn-out men! General Lee was under no delusion. 
He was bound to do his duty as a soldier, but he was not willing 
to see his brave followers massacred without making one more 
effort to save them. A conversation was reported to him by one 
of his staff to the effect that General Grant had said he would 
not decline an interview in the hope of bringing about ‘a satis- 
factory adjustment of the present unhappy difficulties by means 
of a military convention, providing Lee had authority to act.’ 
Lee forthwith endeavoured to seize this opportunity. But the 
golden moment had passed. Grant telegraphed to Washington 
for instructions, and was ordered to have no conference with 
Lee except for the purpose of receiving the capitulation of his 
army. At this time, Lee had about 57,000 men under his 
command, all told. He had to face very nearly 125,000. The 
last death grapple took place on the first and second days of 
April. The Confederates fought with desperate valour, but 
they were like waves breaking against the rocks, They laid 
down their lives in vain. Lee could only withdraw the remnant 
of his forces to Amelia Court House, where at least he hoped to 
find food. He had carefully ordered supplies to be sent there. 
What happened? ‘When his half-starved troops arrived there 
on the 4th of April, they found that no food had been sent to 
meet them, and nearly twenty-four hours were lost in collecting 
subsistence for men and horses.’ In General Lee’s own words, 
the delay was fatal, and could not be retrieved. The pursuers 
were upon him in overpowering numbers. On the 6th of April 
a series of fearful engagements took place. On that one day 
8,000 Confederates were killed or wounded. Night came, and 
Lee still endeavoured to secure his retreat. But armed men 
seemed to spring up out of the ground whichever way he turned. 
Grant had sent a fetter to Lee inviting him to surrender, ‘to 
prevent any further effusion of blood.’ Lee now responded to 
it. The two chiefs met at Appomattox Court House, and the 
Army of Northern Virginia was surrendered, When the paper 
was signed, Lee told Grant ‘that his army was in a starving 
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condition,’ and asked for a supply of food and forage. Grant 
at once consented, and throughout the interview he acted in the 
most generous and high-minded manner towards his foe, allowing 
all officers to retain their side-arms, and granting an amnesty 
to every man in the army. He would not allow a National 
salute to be fired in honour of the victory, refused to enter 
Richmond, and would not go out to see the Southerners march 
away to their homes. He gave the troops opposed to him the 
first good meal they had eaten for months. e well remember 
an officer of Lee’s telling us, at Petersburg, a few weeks later, 
that his men had set traps round the breastworks and entrench- 
ments in the hope of catching field-mice or rats, and had set 
snares for dogs, but ‘the trouble was that the dogs seemed to 
find them out, and to keep away from the camp for miles 
around,’ 

The South had now drunk deep of the cup of sorrow, but one 
crowning disaster was in store for it. It was not so regarded at the 
time it occurred, but subsequent events too clearly proved that 
no heavier blow could have been inflicted. We refer to the 
assassination of President Lincoln. He was the only man who 
could have effectually interposed between the South and the 
fanatical party at the North who were eager to grind it utterly 
into the dust. This party were intent upon the confiscation of 
every house and every field, and upon driving the white inhabi- 
tants into exile, and their leaders into jail. They succeeded in 
accomplishing a good deal towards this, but only after the death 
of Mr. Lincoln. That great and wise man, in the spirit of the 
highest statesmanship, had always been anxious to maintain the 
position that the Southern States had never actually been out of 
the Union, and that as soon as hostilities ceased they were 
entitled to resume their places in Congress and in the family of 
States, just as if nothing had happened. After Lee’s surrender, 
his immediate aim was to get the Southern States back into the 
Union before Congress met. He wanted to shield them from 
the tender mercies of the Sumner-Stevens’ party. We believe 
that, had he lived, he would have succeeded. But the fatal 
bullet of Wilkes Booth handed the South over to its bitterest 
enemies, and the result was that for years the insurgent States 
were deprived of their political rights, and were either placed 
under negro rule, or under military commanders. It is true that 
the Secessionists were not executed, but they were not allowed 
to take any part in the public life of their country, and most of 
them were very soon deprived, by one means or other, of any- 
thing which they had been fortunate enough to bring out of the 
war. The controversy about the terms on which the South 
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should be restored to the Union began long before the close of 
the war, and it brought Mr. Lincoln into sharp conflict with 
many important members of his own political party. In 1864, 
a Bill was passed by Congress giving Congress alone the right 
to revive State governments in the rebel districts, but Mr. Lincoln 
declined to sign it. His reason was thus stated :—‘ This Bill 
and the position of these gentlemen— its authors and supporters 
—seem to me, in asserting that the insurrectionary States are no 
longer in the Union, to make the fatal admission that States, 
whenever they please, may of their own motion dissolve their 
connexion with the Union. Now we cannot survive that 
admission, I am convinced. If that be true, I am not President ; 
these gentlemen are not Congress.’ He resolutely stood by his 
original contention—that the rebellious States had never been 
out of the Union. Louisiana had intimated her wish to return 
to the Union before the close of 1864, and had elected her 
Senators to Congress. The President gave the State every 
encouragement, but a small minority of the Senate managed to 
keep her out. This could not be prevented, for under the Con- 
stitution the power of admitting or excluding members of Con- 
gress is expressly reserved to each branch of that body. Never- 
theless, Mr. Lincoln was too strong to be resisted, the people 
in general were anxious to see all traces of the war swept away 
as soon as possible, and Louisiana would undoubtedly have been 
restored to her proper position if the President had lived a few 
weeks longer. That, of course, would have established the 
precedent and example for all the other States, and infinite 
misery and suffering would have been spared the South. 
Mr. Sumner and those who acted with him had already taken 
up an attitude of antagonism towards Mr. Lincoln, but the 
President had in his favour all the prestige of having carried the 
war to a successful issue, and his immense popularity would 
have been a force too great for the Sumner party to resist. 
In opposing Andrew Johnson, on the other hand, they had every 
advantage on their side. It was easy to describe him as a 
traitor, and to breed suspicion in the minds of the people 
against him. That line of attack, which proved so injurious to 
Andrew Johnson, would have been out of the question in dealing 
with Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Johnson was not strong enough to 
vindicate the Presidential authority. Very little was known 
about him in the North, and he was regarded in many quarters 
with profound distrust. A more thoroughly honest and well- 
meaning man never occupied the Presidential office, and all 
that he did in regard to reconstruction was based entirely on 
Mr. Lincoln’s policy, But he was assailed day after day serv 
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the coarsest vituperation, the Republican party began to desert 
him, and each attempt he made to secure the terms for the 
Southern States which Mr. Lincoln was determined to have, only 
gave new force to the cry that he was seeking to betray the 
North, and to deprive it of the fruits of its victories. So far 
from being able to help the South, he merely did it harm, and 
further embittered the Republican party towards it, He was 
impeached, and, although the impeachment failed, he never 
recovered in any degree the confidence of the people. Nobody 
could have carried out Mr. Lincoln’s policy but Mr. Lincoln 
himself. 

In the very last Cabinet meeting which Mr. Lincoln attended, 
the question of reconstruction came up for consideration. 
Mr. Nicolay and Colonel Hay tell us what took place at that 
meeting. The President spoke at some length, and said he 
thought it was providential that the ‘ matter should have arisen 
at a time when it could be considered, so far as the Executive 
was concerned, without interference by Congress. If they were 
wise and discreet, they should reanimate the States, and get 
their governments in successful operation, with order prevailing 
and the Union re-established, before Congress came together in 
December.’ It was then only April, and there was plenty of 
time for the work. ‘ He was particularly anxious,’ he said, ‘ to 
avoid the shedding of blood, or any vindictiveness of punish- 
ment.’ He gave plain notice that morning that he would have 
none of it. ‘No one need expect he would take any part in 
hanging or killing these men, even the worst of them. Frighten 
them out of their country, open the gates, let down the bars, 
scare them off,’ said he, throwing up his hands as if scaring 
sheep. ‘ Enough lives have been sacrificed ; we must extinguish 
our resentments if we expect harmony and union.’ He depre- 
cated the disposition he had seen in some quarters to hector and 
dictate to the people of the South, who were trying to right 
themselves. ‘Congress,’ he admitted, ‘had the undoubted right 
to receive or reject members ; the Executive had no control in 
this ; but the Executive could do very much to restore order in 
the States, and their practical relations with the Government, 
before Congress came together.’ In fact, it was quite within 
Mr. Lincoln’s power to place the States in such a position as 
that Congress could not have kept them out of the Union. He 
would most surely have done it, for he was not a man to be 
turned aside from his purpose by any threat of opposition, even 
from Senator Sumner. It must be remembered that he had only 
just been re-elected to his office, and he had four years before 
him in which to work. Had he lived those four years, the 
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whole history of reconstruction would have been changed, and 
many grievous scandals would have been avoided. The ignoble 
episode of the imprisonment of Jefferson Davis in Fortress 
Monroe, with a trial hanging over his head which the Sumnerites 
never had the courage to bring into Court, the wholesale spolia- 
tion of the Cotton States by thieves and ‘ carpet-baggers,’ and 
the destruction of property which inflicted a heavy loss upon the 
entire nation, would have been prevented. And all was thrown 
into chaos by the hand of a Southern sympathiser, who had 
persuaded himself that in assassinating President Lincoln he 
was rendering the greatest of services to the South. There is 
nothing in all history to be compared with it. 

The day on which Mr. Lincoln met his Cabinet for the last 
time, and made the remarks to which we have just referred, 
was the 14th of April, 1865—-Good Friday. In following the 
events of this memorable day, it must be remembered that Good 
Friday is not observed with any religious ceremonies in the 
United States, except by the members of one particular Church, 
in which is by no means included the largest section of the 
people. Mr. Lincoln had just welcomed his son back from the 
field, and had made up his mind to avoid the throng of visitors 
who usually hang about the Presidential residence. They walk 
in, whatever may be their business, or whether they have any 
business or have merely come to pass away the time ; they assert 
their right to see the President, and with a little perseverance 
they generally succeed in their object. Lunatics, as might be 
anticipated, are not at all rare among these visitors, The 
authors of this history relate the following anecdote, which we 
could easily supplement with others :— 

‘ All Presidents receive visits from persons more or less demented. 
Mr. Hayes, when about to retire one day from his working room, 
asked his messenger if there was any one waiting to see him. “Only 
two, and one of them is crazy.” ‘ Send in the sane one,” said the 
President. A grave-looking man was introduced, who announced 
himself as the emperor of the world. The President rang the bell, 
and told the messenger, if that was his idea of sanity, to send in the 
maniac.’ 

We have seen a hack-driver get off his box, and walk into 
the White House with his fare, who might, perhaps, be a 
Cabinet Minister, to shake hands with the President. This is 
all very free and pleasant, but it involves a good deal of waste 
of time and energy in the case of so hard-working an official as 
the President of the United States. President Grant had a 
way of getting rid of busybodies which, after a few weeks, 
spared him much inconvenience. He never said a word to 
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them ; and as it is difficult to go on talking to a man whose face 
is like a block of wood, and who does not open his mouth, the 
gossip-mongers soon gave him up as hopeless, and left him in 

. But it would not be safe for any President to refuse 
himself to a member of Congress, and all office-seekers or office- 
holders believe that they have a constitutional right to make 
‘themselves free of the White House at any hour. On this 
particular day, however, Mr. Lincoln saw no one but a few 
friends, among them the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Colfax. The Speaker was desirous of finding out 
whether the President intended to call an extra Session of Con- 
gress during the summer. That, as we have seen, was the very 
thing the President was anxious not to do. After this inter- 
view, he went out for a drive with Mrs. Lincoln. ‘ He talked 
much,’ his secretaries tell us, ‘of the past and the future ; after 
four years of trouble and tumult, he looked forward to four 
years of comparative quiet and normal work; after that he 
expected to go back to Illinois and practise law again.’ He 
would not have found his lot in ‘quiet and normal work’ had 
his life been spared; as events were ordered, he was destined 
never to see the dawn of another day. 

Amid the passions and animosities stirred up by the war, it 
was inevitable that Mr. Lincoln should have made many 
enemies. He often received threatening letters, but a man 
exposed to these annoyances gets used to them after a time, and 
learns to pay no attention to them. So it was with Mr. Lincoln. 
He took the sensible and manly view of this as he did of every 
other subject brought before him. ‘ He would sum the matter 
up,’ his secretaries tell us, ‘by saying that both friends and 
strangers must have daily access to him in all manner of ways and 
places ; his life was therefore in reach of any one, sane or mad, 
who was ready to murder and be hanged for it ; that he could 
not possibly guard against all danger unless he were to shut 
himself up in an iron box, in which condition he could scarcely 
perform the duties of a President; by the hand of a murderer 
he could die only once ; to go continually in fear would be to 
die over and over.’ Consequently, he generally went about 
unattended, and always unarmed. During the war, there were 
known to be plots for his assassination. But when the war was 
over, no one seems to have had a suspicion of danger. It was 
at that very moment that a conspiracy to murder Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Seward, and the Vice-President Andrew Johnson, was set 
on foot, The leader in it was a third-rate actor, Wilkes Booth, 
brother of the eminent tragedian who was so’great a favourite 
with the American public. On the evening of the 14th of April, 
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President Lincoln had promised to go to Ford’s. Theatre in 
Washington, and General and Mrs. Grant were to have been of 
the party. General Grant found that he could not keep the 
a ointment, and Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln took with them instead 
Miss Harris and Major Rathbone, the daughter and the step- 
son of Senator Harris. This was the party of four which 
entered the box at Ford’s Theatre while the play was going on.’ 
The house rose and cheered them, the President bowed, and the 
rformance was resumed. 

Booth had laid all his plans only too well. He had no 
difficulty in going anywhere he pleased about the theatre, for 
he was well known to the attendants. ‘ He counted,’ it seems, 
‘upon address and audacity to gain access to the small passage 
behind the President’s box; once there, he guarded against 
interference by an arrangement of a wooden bar to be fastened 
by a single mortice in the angle of the wall and the door by 
which he entered, so that the door could not be opened from 
without. He even provided for the contingency of not gaining 
entrance to the box by boring a hole in its door, through which 
he might either observe the occupants or take aim and shoot.’ 
He had a horse waiting for him hard by, and his fellow-con- 
spirators were on the look-out to assist him, as well as to carry 
out their share of the plot. Booth found no difficulty in 
silently entering the box and closing the door behind him. 
The authors pause in their narrative, as well they may, to 
dwell on the terrible fatality which hung over every person in 
that box :— 


‘The glitter of fame, happiness, and ease was upon the entire 
group; but in an instant everything was to be changed with the 
blinding swiftness of enchantment. Quick death was to come on 
the central figure of that company—the central figure, we believe, of 
the great and good men of the century. Over all the rest the 
blackest fates hovered menacingly—fates from which a mother might 
pray that kindly death would save her children in their infancy. 
One was to wander with the stain of murder on his soul, with the 
curses of a world upon his name, with a price set upon his head, in 
frightful physical pain, till he died a dog’s death in a burning barn ; 
the stricken wife was to pass the rest of her days in melancholy and 
madness ; of those two young lovers, one was to slay the other, and 
then end his life a raving maniac.’ 


To make the dreadful record complete, it should he added 
that the man who afterwards tracked Wilkes Booth, and shot 
him in the burning barn, went mad, and lived for many years 
in a lunatic asylum in Kansas. 


The murder was committed in a moment. Booth put his 
pistol 
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pistol close to Mr. Lincoln’s head and fired. Major Rathbone 
sprang forwards after the shot, and tried to seize the assassin, 
but he received a severe stab in the arm. Booth leapt from the 
box to the stage, and, although he broke his leg, he managed 
to escape. The President never spoke. ‘His head droo 
forward slightly, his eyes closed.’ A large bullet had passed 
completely through the brain. Still, death did not imme- 
diately ensue. The President continued breathing throughout 
the night, and then passed away unconscious. Mr. Seward had 
narrowly escaped the same fate. The man who had been told 
off to kill him found his way to the bedside of the Secretary 
of State, and stabbed him till he believed him to be dead. 
The sons of the Secretary, who endeavoured to save him, were 
also severely wounded, 

Such was the end of one who will probably be regarded in 
future history as the greatest of all the American Presidents— 
for we doubt whether George Washington will, in time to come, 
be put before Abraham Lincoln. If the one brought a nation 
into existence, the other had the far harder task of saving it 
from premature and utter destruction. The difficulties which 
beset Washington were trifles light as air compared with those 
which perpetually surrounded Lincoln. Washington’s means of 
carrying on his war were restricted ; but it is to be remembered 
that when the great rebellion broke out in the United States, the 
Treasury was absolutely empty, and there were no arms worth 
mentioning and no soldiers worth counting. Everything requisite 
for the defence of the nation had to be created. The war cost the 
North, on an average, something like $30,000,000 a month, and 
the authors tell us that sometimes it was not less than $90,000,000 
in a single month. ‘The average expenses of the war, from 
its inception to its conclusion, may be said to have been about 
$2,000,000 each day.’ And yet when President Lincoln entered 
upon his term of office, a loan of ten millions could not be 
raised except at a usurious rate of interest. Before the war was 
over, a debt of $2,845,907,626°56 had been rolled up. Troops 
had to be raised every day, and at times there was great and 
dangerous resistance to the measures which the Government 
found itself driven to take. The ‘ draft riots,’ which broke out 
in New York in July 1863, were by far the most serious dis- 
turbances that had ever been seen in the United States, and they 
served to convince a great many persons that ‘ the game of law 
and order was up.’ The State Government was completely 
paralysed, and for days the rioters had the city of New York 
almost entirely in their own hands. They destroyed an 
immense amount of property, and made ferocious attacks on 
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every negro who dared to show himself in the streets. President 
Lincoln remained firm in his intentions, and the draft which 
he required was ultimately completed. He had dangerous 
foreign complications to deal with, and a large body of seething 
discontent was always ready to break out even in the ranks 
of the party which was morally bound to support him. The 
moderate Republicans were perpetually reproaching him for 
going too far ; the anti-Slavery party were still more bitter against 
him for not going far enough. General Grant said of him 
after his death, in uncovering a monument to his memory in 
his native town, ‘With all his disappointments from failures 
on the part of those to whom he had entrusted commands, and 
treachery on the of those who had gained his confidence 
but to betray it, | never heard him utter a complaint, nor cast 
a censure, for bad conduct or bad faith.’ He went through all 
these trials not only without showing any sign of weakness 
himself, but in such a way as to sustain the faith and courage 
of the desponding spirits who continually sought access to 
him. He was a deeply religious man, outside the forms of 
churches, The tone of most of his public utterances would 
alone serve to reveal his profound belief in the essential truths 
of religion. The world will never read without respect and 
sympathy his speech at Gettysburg, or the closing passage of 
his second ‘inaugural’ address, delivered on March 4th, 1865. 
There are probably many of our readers who will be glad to 
have this passage once more placed before them :— 


‘Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration 
which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
the conflict might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less funda- 
mental and astonishing. Both read the same Bible and pray to the 
same God ; and each invokes His aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in 
wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces ; but let us 
judge not that we be not judged. The prayer of both could not be 
answered—that of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty 
has His own purposes. ‘“ Woe unto the world because of offences; 
for it must needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh!” If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the Providence of God, must 
needs come, but which, having continued through His appointed time, 
He now wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and South 
this terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom the offence came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly 
do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war 
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may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
by the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 


_ said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “ The judgments 


of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

‘With malice towards none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with ali nations.’ 


One of the great merits which Abraham Lincoln possessed 
is also one of the rarest, we are sorry to say, in American 
political history. He made appointments to office with a view 
solely to the public welfare, and to the efficiency of the men 
upon whom his choice fell. He was well aware that Mr. 
Staunton, the Secretary for War, entertained no kindly feelings 
towards him, but he supported him heartily in all his measures, 
in spite of warnings from his own friends. Secretary Chase was 
a political rival, and often put himself into the position of a 
personal opponent; but Mr. Lincoln never gave the slightest 
sign of displeasure, much less of vindictiveness, He had no 
animosities, Speaking to an official on one occasion, he said, 
‘You have more of that feeling of personal resentment than I, 
Perhaps I have too little of it, but I never thought it paid. 
A man has no time to spend half his life in quarrels. If any 
man ceases to attack me, 1 never remember the past against 
him,’ It is a wise rule for any public man to follow. When 
some one urged him to punish certain members of his own 
party who had shown great apathy in an election, he replied, 
‘I am in favour of short statutes of limitation in politics.’ 
He was greatly disappointed with General McClellan’s repeated 
failures to realize the expectations which the General’s own 
promises and boasts led the public to entertain, but he showed 
wonderful patience through it all. McClellan, for one thing, 
never seemed to receive the troops forwarded to him. His 
returns always differed from the reports of the War Office. 
‘Sending men to that army,’ remarked President Lincoln, ‘is 
like shovelling fleas across a barnyard; not half of them get 
there.’ His figures of speech were sometimes rather rough, but 
he took good care that his meaning should be understood. 
General Hooker was once going to engage in a hazardous 
enterprise, and the President, after taking counsel with military 
authorities, warned him off. ‘I would not take any risk,’ he 
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wrote, ‘of being entangled upon the river like an ox jumped 
half over a fence, and liable to be torn by dogs front and rear 
without a fair chance to gore one way or kick the other, 
On another occasion he sent this message to the same general : 
‘If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg, and the tail of 
it on the plank road between Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, the animal must be very slim somewhere. Could you 
not break him?’ Although he was always ready with some 
stroke of humour, and delighted in telling or hearing amusing 
stories, he was at heart a melancholy man. One of his former 
biographers has said of him that ‘melancholy dripped from 
him as he walked.’ In an early letter to a friend, written in 
1841, Lincoln remarked of himself, ‘I am now the most 
miserable man living. If what I feel were equally distributed 
to the whole human family, there would not be one cheerful 
face on earth. Whether I shall ever be better I cannot tell, 
I awfully forebode I shall not.’ He did get better, but the 
dark shadow never altogether passed from his life. Among 
the people whom he had liberated from slavery, he was invested 
with supernatural properties. A ‘camp meeting’ was once 
being held among the negroes of the Sea Islands, when one of 
them gave expression to the wish that he might see Lincoln, 


‘A grey-headed negro rebuked the rash aspiration: ‘No 
man see Linkum. Linkum walk as Jesus walk—no man see 


Linkum.”’ 


We cannot part with the authors of this book without con- 
gratulating them heartily on the success of their labours. They 
have done justice to Mr. Lincoln’s lofty character, and to the 
gteat work which it was appointed for him to do during the 
last few years of his life. Mr. Lincoln’s reputation needed no 
vindication; his name commands the respect of the world. 
But in course of time, many important events in his career 
from 1861 to 1865 would naturally fall out of sight, or become 
misunderstood. His former Secretaries have prevented all 
possibility of any such injustice to his memory. We should 
be glad to see them undertake to relate the history in a more 
popular form, but the volumes before us will always remain an 
invaluable storehouse of information for all who desire to trace 
the origin and progress of the great Civil War, and the actions 
of the illustrious man who did so much to bring it to a 
triumphant conclusion. 
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Art. IV.—1. Poachers and Poaching. By John Watson, F.L.S. 

2. Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. By Rev. J.C. Atkin- 
son, D.C.L. 

3, A Bill to provide a Close Time for Hares in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 1891. 

4. A Bill to provide a Close Time for Hares during the Breeding 
Season. Col. Dawnay. 1891. 

5. Possession of Game Bill. Sir John Dorington. 1891. 


‘°Tis my delight of a shiny night 
In the season of the year.’ ; 


HO is the author, and what is the date of the good old 
song, the refrain of which we have selected as a motto 

for the present article? As seven cities contended for the 
honour of being Homer’s birthplace, so several English counties 
claim the parentage of this famous ditty. ‘ Zummersetshire’ 
would seem to have the best title, but other counties will not 
allow that the mention of Somersetshire in the song is decisive. 
The word may have been foisted in. But at all events the 
song is an old one: and we quote it only to show the respectable 
antiquity of poaching, even in its modern form. During the 
fifteen years, however, that followed the battle of Waterloo, it 
underwent a great expansion, owing partly to the distress which 
prevailed in the agricultural districts, partly to the fact that the 
outlet for turbulent spirits had been closed by the Peace, Thus 
the poachers’ ranks were recruited at one and the same time from 
the discontented peasantry, and also from that restless and lawless 
population whom the love of plunder and adventure carries off 
to the theatre of war. The crime at length became so common, 
and so much popular sympathy continued to be manifested 
for the latina that it was one of the first things to which 
the attention of Lord Grey’s Ministry was directed before the 
passage of the Reform Bill. Unluckily, however, the result of 
the Act, which was intended to extinguish poaching, was only 
to encourage and develop it. The new Game Law of 1831 
did not work as its authors anticipated, and as perhaps they had 
a right to anticipate. Before that date nobody was allowed to 
sell game, and nobody not possessed of a landed property 
qualification, or enjoying the privilege by birth, was allowed to 
kill it. By the Act commonly known as the Ist and 2nd of 
William IV., both these restrictions were abolished. A certifi- 
cate, afterwards exchanged for an Excise licence, was substituted 
for the qualification, thus bringing the right to kill game within 
the reach of everybody who could afford to pay for it: and = 
sale 
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sale of game by all certificated persons was authorized by law. 
The assumption was that gentlemen would take it into their 
own hands, and that a sufficient supply would find its way into 
the market through legitimate channels. Thus it was hoped that 
poaching would be gradually extinguished: nor at first sight 
does the supposition appear to have been unreasonable. Sir 
Robert Peel was the only man in the House of Commons who 
ventured to predict that the measure would have the opposite 
effect :. but as he did not give his reasons for thinking’ so, we 
cannot tell precisely how the question presented itself to his 
mind. It is clear, however, that he was right: that, in spite 
of the sale of game by its lawful owners, a great stimulus 
was given to the illicit traffic at the same time. Poaching, in 
fact, has continued on the increase from that date to this. 

A variety of causes seems to have combined to disappoint the 
expectations of the Legislature. In the first place, a prejudice 
ree | sprang up in the public mind against the very practice 
which Parliament had suggested. It became the fashion in 
certain circles to denounce the sale of game by gentlemen as 
unsportsmanlike, illiberal, and shabby : and though the majority 
of them, following the dictates of common sense in preference to 
popular clamour, have continued to sell their game whenever it 
was convenient to them to do so, there can be no doubt that 
the feeling in question has not been without its effect upon 
game preservers, and that it has prevented the plan from being 
carried out on the scale originally contemplated. It is curious 
that the objection to the sale of game, on the ground that sport 
is contaminated by being made subservient to mercantile con- 
siderations, should come chiefly from those who profess to 
despise field-sports as a relic of barbarism; and that the 
preference of the dishonest to the honest dealer should be 
exhibited by others who plume themselves on their superior 
morality. But so it is, hether any increase in the legiti- 
mate traffic would have the desired effect now is perhaps 
doubtful, as other causes have been at work, owing to which 
the trade of the poacher has been assisted by the very changes 
which might have been expected to discourage it. We allude 
more particularly to the great increase which has taken place 
in the number of shooters during the last half-century, the 
result partly of legal, partly of social, and partly of pecuniary 
causes, First of course stands the abolition of the property 
qualification, which has naturally let in a large number. of 
outsiders who, sixty years ago, would never have dreamed of 
handling a gun. Secondly comes the great increase of wealth 
within the same period, and the large fortunes realized in 
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business, not merely by the magnates of trade and manufactures, 
but by a huge slice of the commercial classes, who retire to 
enjoy their leisure on one or two hundred thousand pounds, A 
third cause, and perhaps as influential a one as any, is the 
introduction of railways, which have abolished the Cockney, and 
created a taste for rural life and rural pleasures in a class which 
once upon a time never left London, except for the short annual 
trip to Margate or Ramsgate, or, in the case of more ambitious 
folks, to Scarborough, Harrogate, or Matiock. Now such men 
would be looking out for a house in Kent or Sussex, with 
its two or three thousand acres of partridge and pheasant 
shooting. 

These men however keep gamekeepers, and help to preserve 
game: but there is another class of men who do neither: pro- 
fessional men residing in the towns or villages, who hire the 
shooting over a certain extent of land, and merely employ a man 
to keep off trespassers. Sportsmen of this class have appropriated 
all that unpreserved land on which in former days there was al- 
ways partridge-shooting to be had early in the season ; with the 
result that the larger landowners and proprietors are compelled to 
watch the outsides of their property with additional vigilance, 
and to collect all their game as much as possible into the centre of 
their estates. This system in turn has led to the multiplication of 
what are known as tame birds,—that is, birds, both partridges 
and pheasants, hatched under hens, and to be found of course in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the coops, Formerly this 
system was only resorted to where a partridge or pheasant’s nest 
had been accidentally disturbed or the old one killed. Now, 
however, the nests are searched for, and most of those which are 
found near the boundary-line are emptied of their contents, and 
the eggs placed under bantams. It is unnecessary to point out 
that game thus massed together in particular spots holds out 
greater temptations to the poacher than when it is more evenly 
distributed over the whole country, But the battue system, 
it will be seen, has been almost as much the work of necessity 
as of choice. The army of shooters who now hover on the 
outskirts of all large estates where game is plentiful make 
it necessary to take special precautions for its safety; and 
hence has grown up the system of what is called ‘shepherding’ 
game, a system, however, which secures it only from one kind 
of enemy to tempt the cupidity of another. The great increase 
of ground-game which: took place under this system led to 
a measure so sweeping, and so drastic in its operation, that 
it threatens to destroy one species altogether: and — 
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Bills, which we shall notice at a later stage of this article, 
have been introduced into Parliament for the purpose of 
protecting hares, But though the Ground-game Bill was an 
unnecessary and malicious measure, it must be owned that the 
extreme tenacity with which some landowners exercised their 
rights, and occasionally exceeded them, did stand in need of 
some rebuke. 

The genus poacher is divided into several species, and these 
again into numerous varieties. The earlier poachers of whom 
there is any record were deer-stealers, In former days small 
deer parks were much more common than they are now; and 
scenes such as that depicted in James’s novel of the ‘ Gipsy’ 
must have been of frequent occurrence. A famous gang of 
deer poachers is mentioned in White’s ‘Selborne,’ called the 
Waltham Blacks, because the chief scene of their depredations 
was Waltham Chase, the property of the Bishops of Winchester. 
From what White tells us, the deer seem to have disappeared 
altogether during the reign of George I, ; and Dr. Hoadley, who 
succeeded to the bishopric in 1734, when urged to re-stock it, 
replied that it had done harm enough already. But it is not 
with this heroic form of poaching that we are concerned in the 
present article. Public sympathy with this kind of lawlessness, 
though weak, was perhapsexcusable. Did not Robin Hood and 
Allan-a-Dale kill the King’s deer? The misfortune is that the 
halo of romance, which surrounded these celebrated characters, 
descended through several generations to a class of marauders 
as vulgar, brutal, and mercenary as the burglar who breaks into 
your pantry and, if necessary, shoots the butler. The tradition, 
however, still survives; and those who know what poaching 
and poachers really are have hard work to contend against it. 

Not but what considerable difference existed even among 
modern poachers down to a comparatively recent date. When 
the country was wilder than it is now, and game, as we have said, 
more evenly distributed, there were poachers whose primary 
motive was the love of sport, though they were compelled, it 
may be, to sell what they killed to get a living. Marryat has 
sketched such a character as this in his novel called the ‘ Poacher.’ 
But such men as these must always have been few and far between. 
Another variety, which we should imagine is almost extinct now, 
is described by Sir Walter Scott in his only attempt to compose 
a poem in heroic verse. The hut is supposed to be situated in 
some wild sequestered dingle, overrun with yew and holly, and 
only approachable by an almost invisible path, leading through 
a swampy bottom, The inmate is asleep— | 
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‘ Loaded and primed, and prompt for d te hand, 

Rifle and fowling-piece beside him stand, 
While round the hut are in disorder laid 
The tools and booty of his lawless trade ; 
For force or fraud, resistance or escape, 
The crow, the saw, the bludgeon, and the crape. 
His pilfered powder in yon nook he hoards, 
And the filched lead the church’s roof affords ; 
eres shall the Rector’s congregation fret 

at while his sermon’s dry, his roof is wet.) 
The fish-spear barbed, the sweeping net are there, 
Doe hides and pheasant plumes, and skins of hare, 
Cordage for toils, and wiring for the snare ; 
Bartered for game from chase or warren won, 
Yon cask holds moonlight, ran when moon was none : 
And late snatched spoils lie stowed in hutch apart, 
To wait the associate higgler’s evening cart.’ 


This kind of outlaw, with all his picturesque surroundings, 
has vanished from the country as completely as Dick Turpin, 
and the class of highwaymen who lived in caves, if indeed such 
highwaymen ever existed except in Lord Lytton’s imagination. 
Poachers of this class dealt with the higglers as here described, 
or else were in league with the guards of the stage-coaches, for 
whom they waited at some convenient corner in the grey of the 
morning, handing in a hamper of game for London or the 
nearest town, and receiving the money due for the previous 
consignment, These, generally speaking, were solitary poachers ; 
and, like the solitary snipe, only found in favourable situations. 
Scott’s poem was composed in imitation of Crabbe, but ten years 
before the publication of ‘Tales of the Hall,’ and eight or nine 
years before they were written. In the twenty-fourth of these 
Tales, entitled ‘Smugglers and Poachers,’ Crabbe drew a 
picture of the poacher as he then existed in his native Suffolk, 
from which we see that the modern system was already in full 
swing in the Eastern counties, and that fatal encounters with 
gamekeepers were of common occurrence. In Robert Shelley 
we see the poacher as we see him now, and need not dwell 
upon the portrait. 

Almost all poaching of any serious description is now 
carried on in this fashion; and by a class of ruffians on whom 
public sympathy is totally thrown away. These men live by 
poaching, just exactly as pickpockets, housebreakers, forgers, 
or coiners live by their respective avocations. And they live 
well, too. By day they eat, drink, sleep, and play skittles, and 
at night sally forth like the wild beasts in pursuit of their 
prey. If you see a man hanging about some low-looking 
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public-house in the back slums of a country town, sallow, dirty, 
unshaven, with the laces of his nailed boots dangling about his 
feet, in dirty stockings, and a large loose coat, you may tell 
his profession at a glance. If it is two o’clock in the day, he 
has probably just made a i breakfast of beefsteaks, after 
sleeping off the effects of the last night’s expedition, and is now 
smoking a pipe at his ease and planning fresh excursions for 
the ensuing evening. And here we may refer to the Police 
Memorial of 1861, signed by twenty-eight chief constables, nine 
Welsh and nineteen English, which greatly contributed to 
the passing of the Poaching Prevention Act of 1862. The 
Memorial points out that 


‘the desperate assaults committed on servants legally appointed 
to prevent a misdemeanour are by their increasing frequency 
becoming an example which is too often followed by violent assaults 
on the Police when apprehending offenders at night for felonies, or 
when searching suspected parties: that Poachers form a numerous 
class who by their training, local knowledge, and mode of life, when 
game fails, are habituated with comparative success to commit other 
offences both inst person and property: that Poachers generally 
pass the days in idleness, drinking, and debauchery, with money 
freely to spend without work, and moreover are looked upon as 
village heroes for their nocturnal expeditions and assaults on 


kee ; which is an example of most attractive but demoralising 
tendency amongst the hardworking and youthful population, more 
particularly when they observe that the constituted authorities can 
take no steps to prevent it.’ 


As one example of ‘other offences against person and 
peer > which are committed by poachers when disappointed 
n the pursuit of game, may be mentioned a case which 
occurred a few years ago in the North of England, when a 
number of geese were taken from a farmyard by poachers, and 
the two policemen who interfered with them so severely beaten 
that their lives were for a time despaired of. But because 
these men had been originally in pursuit of rabbits, and had 
fallen back upon the geese when they found the moon too 
bright for netting operations, the police were.said by the local 
 ~ 09 to have received these injuries in ‘a poaching affray.’ 
hen the Home Office was asked for compensation for them, 
the reply was that they ought to be compensated by the country 
gentlemen, a reply which seems to indicate a somewhat similar 
confusion of thought. At all events we may very fairly 
retort, that if stealing geese is poaching, there is no reason 

be stealing game should not be larceny. 
n the large manufacturing villages of the Midland and 
Northern 
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Northern counties the same class are to be met with, but else- 
where they more generally come from the towns. In the purely 
agricultural villages, where each man has his allotted place and 
allotted work, the risk of detection is much greater. 
Professional criminals do not fight unless they are driven to 
it. The reader may remember the old smuggler in ‘Guy 
Mannering:’ ‘Na, na! when I was in that way, I played 
at giff-gaff with the officers. Here a cargo ta’en—vera weel, 
that was their luck; there another carried clean through, 
that was mine.’ Like all other thieves, poachers even when 
confident in their own strength avoid coming into colli- 
sion with either keepers or police as long as they possibly 
can. Such conflicts make a noise and injure the trade. ‘I 
never wanted to run up agen the keepers,’ an old poacher 
used to say with amusing naiveté, ‘unless they come in my 
way.’ When they did, he ran up against them to some pur- 
pose ; having been transported for twenty years, in consequence 
of the unfortunate necessity which compelled him on one 
occasion to have recourse to this process, and brought a keeper’s 
head into violent contact with his walking-stick, from the 
effects of which the man was so stupid as to die. But our 
informant never seemed to consider that he was much to blame 
for it. If the keeper had let him alone, it wouldn’t have 
happened. Such was the simple logic of this child of nature. 
Courts of Justice cannot, however, very well recognize this 
mode of reasoning; though they do seem occasionally to be not 
entirely indifferent to it. The old doctrine that if, while men 
are engaged in an unlawful act, an affray takes place, ending 
in the death of any one who is authorized to _ the law in 
force, not only the man by whose hand he falls, but all his 
associates are guilty of murder, is rarely acted upon now, even 
in the case of the principal offender. It appears to be thought 
enough to reduce the crime from murder to manslaughter to 
show that a struggle took place, and that the fatal shot was not 
fired, or the fatal blow struck, in cold blood. These conditions 
do in the majority of instances protect the poacher from capital 
punishment, It is very seldom that he deliberately pots a keeper 
from behind a hedge ; and when the gun is fired as the keeper 
runs in, it is so difficult to prove at what precise moment it was 
done, and that it was not the result of an accident after the men 
had closed, that the poacher in nineteen cases out of twenty gets 
the benefit of the doubt. We can cite from memory three cases 
in point : one in Essex, one in Leicestershire, and one in Derby- 
shire. At Audley End, the seat of Lord Braybrooke,: some 
twelve or fifteen years’ ago, a poaching affray took place in 
which 
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which a keeper lost his life. The keeper and the poacher came 
suddenly upon one another round a corner in the wood. The 
keeper was shot, and his own gun was found by his side 
loaded. There were no marks of a struggle on the ground or in 
the bushes. The grass was not trampled down: not a twig nor 
a leaf was broken or displaced. But as no one had seen the 
shot fired, and as it was just barely possible that the keeper 
might have collared his opponent first, the jury found a verdict 
of manslaughter, 

The second case occurred on the estate of Sir Henry 
Halford, in Leicestershire. A keeper and a watcher pursued 
two men for some distance, till they finally turned to bay in 
the middle of a large grass field. Neither of the pursuers 
had guns, but one of the poachers had; and when, on the men 
refusing to surrender, the keeper called to his companion to run 
in and take them, the armed poacher, according to this witness’s 
statement, raised his gun and lodged the whole charge in the 
unfortunate man’s body. Here, again, the whole affair took 
place in such a brief space of time, that the eromgew 4 of its 
having been an accident could not very well be negatived, 
and the criminal escaped with penal servitude. 

The third case is that of Mr. Bagshaw in Derbyshire, when 
the prisoners escaped altogether, on the ground that he attacked 
them first without any summons to surrender. They were 
poaching fish; and as Mr. Bagshaw ran down the bank 
towards the river, one or more shots were fired which he 
supposed to be aimed at himself, and, plunging into the middle 
of the gang with a life-preserver, was immediately knocked 
down and trampled to death. The defence was that the guns 
were fired at his dog which was running in front; and though 
the place where the shots struck the ground was a long way 
above the dog, the explanation was accepted, and the men got off. 

We have quoted these cases at random merely to show how 
many chances there are in the poacher’s favour. Many others 
might doubtless be cited, still more germane to the matter. 
But these are enough. Confiding in these probabilities, poachers 
are reckless in the use of firearms, and to watch for them at 
night with the object of taking them prisoners becomes a service 
of real danger. They do not always carry guns, however, unless 
they are after the pheasants; but even so, as they are trained to 
throw stones to a hair’s breadth, they are ugly customers, espe- 
cially when they outnumber their opponents, as they usually do, 
by two to one.* Nevertheless, it is a highly exciting and 
interesting moment, when crouching in a dry ditch, afraid of 
moving a limb lest the crackling of a leaf or a rotten a 
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should betray your whereabouts, you hear the low whistle of the 
approaching enemy only a few yards off; and know that in 
three seconds it will be a case of up guards and at them, with 
an excellent chance of your head being cut open by a sharp flint, 
or your arm broken by a loaded cudgel. But poachers are 
wonderfully crafty, and can move about with extraordinary 
noiselessness ; and we have known eight or ten pass close by our 
hiding-place without a sound being heard, This has been ascer- 
tained afterwards from one of the poachers themselves in friendly 
conversation with a watcher over a pot of ale. Both poachers 
and keepers soon learn from experience what are the nocturnal 
sounds which suggest that an enemy is at hand. If you hear a 
gate click, or a horse whinny, or a peewit cry, or a blackbird 
scream as he is suddenly startled out of the hedge, or more than 
all if your dog utters a low growl, you may be pretty confident 
that ‘ somebody is about.’ 

It is curious, but nevertheless quite true, that the population 
of two adjoining villages will often differ widely from each 
other in the qualities of pluck and daring. We have known 
estates where the keepers on receiving information that ‘some 
chaps from Grassthorpe,’ let us say, were about to pay them a 
visit, would treat the news with scorn, confident that three or 
four of themselves would be enough to beat a score of such 
riffraff, as Dandie Dinmont called them : whereas, if the tidings 
arrived that the Rushthorpe chaps were coming, though the two 
places might be only two miles apart, they made preparations 
for a serious affair. In the one village the loafers were a set of 
curs ; in the other they were desperadoes: and this distinction 
was recognized far and wide, and had existed for generations. 
We have heard that in the mountainous parts of England similar 
differences exist between the hill and the valley villages. 

The gains of a gang of poachers of course vary considerably 
with the character of the country, and the quality of the 
markets. In a regular game country, with plenty of large towns 
in it, they will be much greater, of course, than in a purely grass 
district where hunting rather than shooting is the amusement of 
the gentry. It has been computed that a gang of ten men in 
good quarters may make on an average, from the 1st of September 
to the lst of February, about thirty pounds a week,—that is, three 
pounds a week each for five months in the year: a period of 
about twenty-two weeks, which would make each man’s yearly 
income from this source alone, sixty-six pounds, or nearly five- 
and-twenty shillings a week the whole year round. This, how- 
ever, does not represent the total of his earnings. There is fish 
poaching: there are eggs to be stolen in the spring ; and young 
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birds to be caught alive in the summer. ‘ Labor actus in 
orbem.’ He never gets into mischief for want of occupation, 
But Satan finds work both for the idle and the industrious, 
Only he takes care in this case that industry and frugality 
shall not go together. The poacher might keep his wife and 
family respectably, and go to church every Sunday in a clean 
shirt and a black coat if he chose. His daughter might play 
the piano, and his sons become county councillors, out of the 
income at his command, if he knew how to husband it 
properly. This, however, can hardly be expected of him, _ IIl- 
gotten gains are seldom well spent; and at least half the 
poachers no doubt go to the public-house. When he has 
nothing better to do, the hand so familiar with the bludgeon 
turns reluctantly to the awl: or perhaps, as a more con- 
genial occupation, he hawks fish and poultry about the 
country, taking advantage of the opportunities thus afforded 
him to make his own observations on the coverts and the 
burrows, to find out the characters and reputations of the various 
keepers, and to pick up a variety of miscellaneous knowledge 
useful to him when the long nights begin. 

The occasional or casual poacher is a very different kind of 
being. He is only to be found in the villages, and generally 
among the agricultural labourers. His business is to set snares, 
and now and again, in some out-of-the-way spot, to ferret a 
few rabbit-holes. He is sure to get caught at last, for sooner 
or later the keeper will find a hare in one of his wire nooses, 
and then he has only got to hide himself close by, and wait 
till the offender comes to take it out, and he has him an easy 
victim. We don’t think much can be done in this way, now, 
on preserved ground. Of course, where the poacher can go 
without fear of being summoned for trespass, he can take or 
kill hares in any way he pleases; and the consequence is, that 
since 1880, they have in many parts of Sustind lena nearly 
extinct. When he has got his hare, he probably takes it to 
the public-house, and, as they say, swallows the price of it. 

A good many hares and rabbits are now destroyed upon 
allotment grounds ; for hares, especially, are very fond of carrots, 
a patch of which is to be seen on most allotments, and are also 
much given to lying in potatoes. An old hand can easily 
knock one on the head ; or he can borrow the rusty old single 
barrel from the village shopkeeper, and blow the unfortunate 
animal’s head off at five yards’ distance. This kind of thing, 
we suppose, must no longer be called poaching; and it is time 
that we now proceeded, with the help of Mr. Watson, to 
examine the poacher’s methods, and the various ways of taking 
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or killing pheasants and partridges in which he is an adept. 
The subject is discussed in the Badminton Library, but not 
exhaustively. Mr. Watson, too, is a recognized authority, but 
we doubt if his descriptions are always quite accurate; and, 
indeed, it is no very easy thing to convey a just impression 
of the style in which a poacher works, unless one has actually 
witnessed it, Partridges and ground game are netted, pheasants 
are generally shot ; and the former of these operations requires 
a great deal of skill and experience and knowledge of the 
habits of game. 

In partridge poaching a net is used about forty yards long 
and four yards deep. The line, or string that runs along the 
top, is held by a man at each end, who draws it over his 
shoulder. As soon as the net is ‘taut,’ it is pulled along over 
the stubble in a slanting position so that the top end is about 
six feet from the ground; and the: moment birds move, it is 
dropped over them. Mr. Watson does not describe the net, 
but he seems to think that poachers are able to mark down 
the coveys where they settle for the night, and then march 
straight up to the spot. This is easier said than done. 
Everybody who has watched partridges in the evening knows 
how frequently they settle and rise again before they finally 
take up their ground; so that it is always very difficult to 
know exactly where to pitch upon them. It is not often, 
moreover, that a whole covey is taken at once. There are 
usually two or three sentinels, always one, who lie a little 
way from the rest; and you are as likely as not to flush 
them first, when of course all the rest get up. Anyway, on the 
ordinary doctrine of chances, it will be only now and then that 
you get the covey right in the middle of the net, so as to be 
able to drop it completely over them as they bounce up. Some 
will generally escape. But partridges at night fly very short 
distances, not more than twenty or thirty yards at the most: 
and when they drop again in the stubble, they are scattered. 
The poacher goes on drawing his ground and picks them up 
by ones, twos, and threes, till he has got them all. More 
birds are caught in this way than in whole coveys. All 
netting, be it remembered, is not done by poachers. Keepers 
very often net their outsides, especially where they have 
dangerous neighbours, and bring the birds into safer quarters 
nearer home. In this way, too, many outlying pheasants are 
secured which would otherwise fall a prey to the stranger. 

To guard against the poacher’s net, the fields are bushed—- 
the eddish, as well as the stubble. But the bits of thorn or 
bramble used for the purpose should be put down, not at 
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regular but irregular intervals, or the poacher would more 
easily avoid them. They should not be planted in the ground, 
but merely laid down upon it, as the object is to let the 
bushes be picked up by the net, as it goes along, and get 
thoroughly entangled in its meshes, when it is no easy job 
on a dark night to get them out. If the bushes were stiff in 
the ground and stopped the net, it would be much more readily 
disengaged. Mr. Watson speaks of dragging turnips—but birds 
do not often settle for the night in turnips ; and even when they 
do, turnips are bad for the net, and few poachers, we think, who 
understood their business, would waste time over them. They 
are often wet at night, which is very much against the operation: 
and if interspersed with mangolds which have run to seed, and 
are now some four feet high, it is impossible. Mr. Watson tells 
us that ‘on rough ground the catching of the net may be 
obviated by having about eighteen inches of smooth glazed 
material bordering the lower and trailing part of the net.’ We 
presume that he has seen the experiment tried, or knows on 
good authority that the plan has succeeded. But, we confess, 
we hardly understand it. If the night were dry without any 
dew or damp whatever, the noise made by forty yards of 
glazed calico, or any other similar stuff, as it was dragged over 
the stiff stubbles, would scare every bird in the field ; and if it 
were wet, the weight of the calico itself, with the soil that would 
be sure to stick to it, would be so great that hardly any two men 
could drag the net, much less catch anything. It is, of course, 
quite possible that these two difficulties have been overcome : but 
we should like to hear something more about it, before pinning 
our faith to the strip of glazed calico. 

Mr. Watson tells us nothing of one kind of netting by which 
great quantities of birds are taken early in the season ; and that 
is by dragging the standing barley. Both partridges and 
pheasants are very fond of it, and frequently make it their 
night quarters. The lighter the crop the better it suits them, 
and the easier it is for the poachers todrag. The system differs 
from the mode of dragging stubbles in one respect, because it is 
necessary when the net falls that the sides of it should touch the 
ground, or the birds would escape from underneath it. Accord- 
ingly the two men who are to drag carry, each of them, a pole 
about six feet long, and it is better to have it divided into two 
joints like a fishing-rod, so that one can be hidden in each inside 
pocket, standing upright. They have two lines or strings to 
their net which is of the ordinary length and depth, one running 
along the top, the other about half-way down. When they 
commence business, each man puts his pole together, and loops 
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one end of it to the top line of the net, and the other end to the 
lower one. They pull against each other, and by this means 
keeping the net as tightly stretched as possible, they walk down 
each side of the barley. The bottom of the net brushes the 
ears as it goes along, and puts up the birds. The net is dropped 
with the poles, the weight of which brings the sides of it down 
to the ground, while the middle of it rests on the corn, The 
birds keep jumping up into it, and are easily secured. This is 
a deadly method, and much practised during the last days of 
August and beginning of September; for there are few seasons 
in which there is not plenty of barley standing as late as this. 
We rather wonder that Mr. Watson has made no mention of 
this destructive system; by which not.only partridges, but, as 
we have stated, pheasants are taken in great numbers. The 
poacher is not always a purveyor for the dead-meat market ; live 
pheasants are often in request as well as dead ones, and must be 
got by some means. The dealers in these birds have their 
agents as well as the poulterers, and hundreds of young pheasants 
are caught in the manner above described, just before the corn 
is cut, and kept prisoners till they are wanted. The keepers, 
too, are not likely to look with indifference on ten or a dozen 
acres of standing barley just outside their own covers, whether 
it is on their master’s land or not. They are not, generally 
speaking, withheld by any moral scruples from making a clean 
sweep of it, though the majority of employers would doubtless 
discharge a servant whom they knew to be guilty of it. Never- 
theless, such is the enthusiasm inspired by game preserving, 
that the keeper will run any risk to save his pheasants ; and if he 
does take a few of his neighbour’s partridges at the same time— 
well, that is an accident that may happen to the most skilful 
operator. One ingenious device for collecting partridges 
together in one spot is a little iron wheel fixed just under water 
in a running stream which turns it. The wheel when rusty 
reproduces with great exactness the call of the partridge ; and 
nobody not in the secret would ever suspect where the sound 
came from. ; 

Mr. Watson’s descriptions of netting ground-game do not 
tally with our own experience, but they may of course represent 
what is done in the parts of England with which he is acquainted, 
though at the same time they do not seem to us very practical. 
He says, for instance :— 


‘The poachers’ wholesale method of night poaching for rabbits is 
by means of two long nets. These are set parallel with each other 
along the edge of a wood, and about thirty yards out into the field 
or pasture ; only about four inches divides the nets. A clear star-lit 
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night is best for the work, and at the time the nets are set the 
ground-game is far out feeding. The nets are long—the first small 
in mesh, that behind it large. When a hare or rabbit strikes, the 
impetus takes a part of the first net and its contents through the 
larger mesh of the second; and there hanging, the creature struggles 
until it is knocked on the head with a stick.’ 


Now, in the first place, why two nets, when one is quite 
sufficient? It strikes us that with two nets set only four inches 
apart, so that the rabbits should be caught in both at once, there 
would be a regular mess—the two nets would get tangled together, 
and it would take twice as long to get the rabbits out: a main 
consideration with the poacher, whose object is to be up and 
away as soon as ever he can, A single net about seventy or 
eighty yards long is much the best, and the whole process of 
setting it out takes about three minutes. We must suppose 
ourselves by the side of a hedge separating a wood or plantation 
from the open field. The poacher starts from one corner of it, 

roceeding parallel with the fence as far as the net reaches, 
Before starting, he fastens one end of it in the ground with an 
iron pin, and unrolls the rest of it as he runs along. When he 
has got it all out, he pins the other end to the ground in the 
same manner, and then pegs it all the way along at intervals of 
about twelve yards with wooden pegs. A trained dog is then 
sent round the field or fields when the hares and rabbits are out 
feeding, who immediately when alarmed make for the wood, 
and run straight into the net. The man stationed there wrings 
their necks as they come in, for it would never do to knock 
them on the head. That would make too much noise, and would 
turn back the rabbits who were coming, The statement that 
nets should be set out in the field about thirty yards away from 
the plantation is to us unintelligible. The net should be set 
not more than two or three yards from the fence, just so that a 
rabbit rushing into it should not make it catch in the twigs, 
but no further, To set it thirty yards away would spoil the 
job altogether. Numbers of rabbits would be feeding within 
thirty yards of the fence. These would all squat as soon as 
they saw or heard any one at work along the wood-side, and, 
when the driving began, should all be caught. By Mr. Watson’s 
method they would all escape. Some rabbits, of course, go two 
or three fields off to feed, but just as many stay nearer home: 
and what any poacher or netter at any time can expect to gain, 
by setting his net out in the middle of the field, passes our 
comprehension. 

Then, again, it is surely a mistake to say that a clear star-lit 
night is best for the purpose: a great many poachers would say 
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it was about the worst. A dark night with a soft wind blowing 
from the field to the plantation is the most favourable. What 
then, it may be asked, is the meaning of the song? Why 
should the poacher prefer ‘a shiny night’? The answer is 
simple enough. There are some kinds of poaching which 
cannot be pursued in the dark. In shooting pheasants, for 
instance, there must be light enough to show them on the 
boughs. But for netting the light only adds to the poacher’s 
risk of detection, without helping him at all in the capture 
of his prey. He can hear the rabbits in the net, and that is all 
he wants. 

Of course for this kind of work he requires a thoroughly well- 
broken dog ; one that knows what to do without being spoken to, 
and requires no signalling of any kind. A perfect dog should 
bring his rabbits up to within a few yards of the net, and 
then, without touching it himself, wheel round again and take 
another circuit in quest of more. A dog who will do this is a 
terrible enemy to ground-game ; and as the keepers are quite 
aware of it, they are always on the look-out to shoot him. But 
when, leprived of their dog, the poachers have another device 
which is very efficacious. Two men take a good thick cord 
about eighty yards long, one at each end, and draw it slowly 
over the grass. They are sure to put up every hare and rabbit 
in the field, which then make straight for the cover just the 
same as if they were pursued by a dog. But the process is a 
much slower one; and with poachers speed is everything: 
money, liberty, and perhaps life. 

Gate netting is a very ingenious process. The poacher likes 
best a gate that leads from a field into a road, partly because it 
is more convenient for himself, partly because hares are fond 
of roads especially after rain. The net is hung upon the gate 
about the third bar from the bottom. The top line dangles loose, 
but both the top and bottom lines are run through two pieces 
of wood or stiff leather and looped over the gate posts. hen 
the hare is driven to the gate and plunges into the net, she 
pushes it forward, the top line comes off the bar, the two bits 
of wood slip down together, the lines attached to the gate post 
run out tight, and the hare is in a bag. As soon as the net is 
hung, the poacher lies flat behind the gate post and sends the 
dog into the field, who, if he know his business, goes round the 
hedge side till he gets the wind, and then quarters the field 
regularly. We should doubt whether poachers often took the 
trouble to do what Mr. Watson mentions, or whether it would 
repay them if they did. ‘The human scent left at gates and 
gateways by ploughmen and shepherds, the wary poacher will 
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obliterate by driving sheep over the spot before he begins 
operations.’ It strikes us that the wary poacher would be much 
too wary to do anything of the kind. He would only disturb 
the game to no purpose, besides the waste of time of which 
he has a natural horror. Ploughmen leave off at four in the 
afternoon or five at the latest, and the poacher would not be at 
work for seven or eight hours after that. There would be very 
little ‘human scent’ by midnight. It is only by what is quite 
fresh that hares are alarmed. They know the difference between 
the stale scent which is a sign of safety, and the fresh scent 
which is a sign of danger. Besides, we should be inclined to 
doubt whether they would ever take very much notice of the 
scent of men and horses. They are too familiar with it; and by 
driving the sheep across the field or meadow, the poacher would 
run the risk of frightening away all the hares thai were in it 
before his net was hung. 

In watching for poachers who come on a netting expedition, 
the keeper will always allow them to set their nets, and 
perhaps to get a few rabbits into them, before interfering. 
The object is not only to catch them red-handed, but also to 
seize the nets, which are very expensive and cannot be replaced 
at a moment’s notice. Fights between keepers and poachers 
on the grand scale described by Mr. Lawrence in ‘ Barren 
Honour,’ are of rare occurrence. But where there are only half- 
a-dozen on a side, they are often obstinate and bloody. Where 
the keepers and watchers are equal, or not much inferior in 
number to their antagonists, the odds are always greatly in 
their favour. They are usually picked men, and have the 
sustaining consciousness that the law is at their back. Poachers 
are sometimes men of great strength and daring, but many 
among them are curs, and would not risk their precious persons 
in a fair stand-up fight. If eight or ten of them can set on 
half their own number, and knock them down and jump upon 
them, they will do it. If they have guns in their hands, they 
are more likely to use them than stronger and bolder men. 
But the keepers always have the moral advantage of rightful 
authority, and of the consciousness that they are doing their 
duty, and this, combined with the physical superiority which they 
usually possess, goes a long way towards compensating for nu- 
merical weakness. We remember a keeper very well, who more 
than once when he caught two poachers ferreting, contented 
himself with taking each one by the neck, and banging their 
heads together till they were half-stunned, after which he let 
them go to cure their cuts and bruises at their leisure. This 
is a better way of dealing with a certain class of poachers than 
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by sending them to prison. The village loafer, who is very 
destructive in his way, would rather run the risk of a month’s 
imprisonment than of a good thrashing. 

It is in the attack and defence of pheasant covers that the 
greatest danger is incurred. Pheasants must be shot; and for 
a party of keepers, whether with guns or without, to interfere 
with a superior number of armed poachers, is a very perilous 
undertaking. Yet in justice to a body of men whose sterling 
qualities are not always appreciated, it must be owned that they 
rarely hesitate. Men carrying guns for the purpose of killing 
game by night are breaking the law in three different ways. 
In the first place, they are breaking it as simple poachers, In 
the second place, they are guilty of night poaching, armed with 
offensive weapons; and thirdly, they are violating the Act of 
the 11th and 12th of Victoria, which enacts that no person 
whatever shall use firearms by night for the purpose of killing 
game. But it is a pity, we have often thought, that night 
poaching with firearms cannot be made a separate offence by 
itself. In the Act of 1829 guns are simply mentioned together 
with offensive weapons, such as bludgeons. But they ought to 
be made the subject of special enactment, whereby poachers 
found with guns in their hands should be liable to a specially 
severe punishment. Few keepers now are allowed to carry 
guns, when watching for poachers; and poachers in turn 
ought not to be allowed under severe penalties to carry guns 
when in pursuit of game. 

Pheasant poachers, if they wish to avoid a conflict, sometimes 
send two or three men in different directions, to distract the 
attention of the keepers. But these are bound to discover very 
shortly where the serious work is going on, unless the visitors 
use air-guns. When, however, they are not on the watch, a 
good many pheasants may be killed with powder and shot 
before the alarm is taken. When the wind is in the right 
quarter, and a hill intervenes between the cover and the nearest 
lodge, it may be an hour or two before the noise is heard. 
When, however, any watchers are about, the keepers are pretty 
sure to come in contact with the enemy before the night is 
over: sO many noises are inevitable inside a wood, even 
when air-guns are used. The rustling of the brushwood ; 
the loud and repeated alarms given by the wood-pigeons and 
other sounds, which the experienced ear knows well how to 
interpret, reveal the fact that all is not right. Further than 
this, the poacher, in this instance, has not the protection of 
darkness. The pheasants roost in the trees, and cannot be seen 
except there is a certain amount of moonlight, As soon, 
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therefore, as the poachers leave the shelter of the wood and 
come out into the open they are visible, if there is any one to 
see them. The consequence is that they usually go in much 
stronger parties, when in pursuit of pheasants, than when they 
are only after hares and rabbits, and much better prepared to 
do battle in defence of their booty. Keepers, we think, should 
be instructed not to rush in upon a body of desperate men 
armed with deadly weapons for the purpose of taking them 
prisoners. But they are justified in following them up till 
they can identify them; and if in that case a poacher turns 
round and shoots one of the keepers, his crime is too obviously 
murder to admit of any extenuation. 

Pheasants are taken in other ways by poachers, who would 
never show fight, or not to any dangerous extent. Here we 
may quote Mr. Watson’s own words :— 


‘He eschews the preserves, and looks up outlying birds. He 
always carries a pocketful of corn, and day by day entices the birds 
further and further away. This accomplished, he may snare them, 
and take them in iron traps. He sometimes uses a gun, but only 
when other methods have failed. A common and successful way is 
to light some brimstone beneath the trees in which the pheasants 
roost. The powerful fumes soon overpower the birds, and they 
come flapping down the trees one by one. This method has the 
merit of silence, and, if the night is still, need not be detected. 
Away from the preserves, time is no object, and so the poacher who 
works systematically, and is content with a brace of birds at a time, 
usually gets the most in the end, with least chance of capture. The 
pugnacity of a pheasant is well known to him, and out of this trait 
he makes capital. When the whereabouts of the keeper is known, 
he takes under his arm a game cock fitted with artificial spurs ; these 
are attached to the natural ones, are sharp as needles, and the bird is 
trained how to use them. Upon the latter’s crowing, one or more 
cock pheasants immediately respond and advance to meet the 
adversary. A single blow usually suffices to lay low the pride of 
the pheasant, and in this way half-a-dozen birds may often be taken 
whilst the poacher’s representative remains unhurt. 

‘The most cruelly ingenious plan adopted by poachers, however, 
is also one of the most successful. If time and opportunity offer, 
there is scarcely any limit to the depredations which it allows. A 
number of dried peas are taken and steeped in boiling water, a hole 
is then made through the centre with a needle or some sharp instru- 
ment, and through this a stiff bristle is threaded. The ends are cut 
off short, leaving only about a quarter of an inch of bristle projecting 
at each end. With these the birds are fed and are greedily eaten. 
In passing down the gullet, however, a violent irritation is set up, 
and the pheasant is finally choked. The birds are picked up ina 
dying condition from beneath the hedges, to which shelter a 
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almost always run. The plan is a quiet one; may be adopted in 
lanes and roads where the birds dust themselves, and does not 
require trespass.’ 

The regular professionals who live by poaching, and do little 
or nothing else the whole year round, carry on their operations in 
a very systematic fashion; and we shall supplement the some- 
what scanty information supplied on this head by Mr. Watson 
with some further details of our own, These gangs are organized 
like any other gangs of criminals. They have their spies and their 
underlings in all the right places; and are kept accurately 
informed of the best neighbourhoods for game, the quality of the 
keepers, and the movements of the local police. They set about 
robbing a preserve with all the precaution observed by the best 
hands in ‘ cracking a crib.’ As soon as any given cover is selected 
for the next attempt, their first object is to create a false alarm in 
some opposite direction. If the keepers on the property, which 
the poachers have chalked out for attack, hear of it—as they 
are pretty sure to do—they may perhaps be taken in by it, and 
thrown into a state of false security. A more important point 
will have been gained if the police have been misled, and are 
on the look-out along a different line of road. The proper 
steps having been taken, the party sets out so as to arrive at the 
scene of action between eleven and twelve at night. The wheels 
of the cart, and sometimes even the feet of the horse, are 
muffled ; and if the keepers have been thrown off their guard, 
the depredators will probably have a good time of it. The 
night’s work finished without interruption, the cart loaded, and 
the public road once regained, the poacher was formerly secure. 
But he is not so now. Under the Poaching Prevention Act of 
1862, the police are entitled to search persons found in highways 
suspected of coming from land where they have been trespass- 
ing, and of having game unlawfully obtained in their possession. 
At one time it was supposed that the Act gave the police no 
right to follow them off the highway ; but the Court of Appeal 
set aside a construction so manifestly inconsistent with the due 
execution of the law, and confirmed the police in the exercise 
of those powers which it was obviously intended to convey to 
them. Thus the poacher may only have escaped the keepers to 
run into the arms of the police; and if he learns from his 
scouts that the police are on the right tack, and that if he drives 
straight into the town he is bound for he will certainly be 
stopped, he has to take counsel with himself how to evade them. 
Long circuits by cross roads, from one turnpike road to another, 
are frequently found necessary. Sometimes a cart-load of game 
is kept out in the country for several nights before it can “se 
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the blockade. But when the coast is clear, the game usually 
finds its way into the backyard of the poulterer by six o’clock 
in the morning, when the poacher retires with a light heart 
to his well-earned repose, to rise the next morning in the 
happy state of mind and body in which we have already seen 
him. 

Such is the poacher of the iron age. He differs from the 
ideal poacher, the creature of a sickly fancy, as widely as 
Captain Goffe differed from the gallant rover who lived only 
in the imagination of Minna Troil. The sympathy which is 
still felt for him is the last remnant of that romantic illusion 
under cover of which the moss-trooper and the highwayman, 
the pirate and the smuggler, have each in turn levied tribute on 
the credulity of the public. We do not mean to say that there 
is no difference between the ancient and the modern criminal in 
their fitness for pictorial effects; or in certain qualities which 
have sometimes disguised the real atrocity of crimes of violence. 
But we fancy that if we could suddenly be transported into the 
company of the Border freebooters, we should find the majority 
of them at least as great ruffians as Willie of the Westburn 
Flat, or that if we could spend an evening with Captain 
McHeath we should soon be sick of his conversation. But as 
regards all this well-known class of actors on the stage of 
melodrama, the public are pretty well disillusionized, and at all 
events they do not allow any interest they may still take in 
scenes and characters to which distance lends enchantment to 
colour their estimate of contemporary actions, or cheat them 
into sympathies which cannot bear the light of day. On the 
poacher alone does some lingering shadow of this otherwise 
exploded superstition still rest, and seems likely to hold its 
ground with some tenacity. Good political capital can still be 
made out of it, and while that is the case we must not expect 
that any effort to lay the ghost will be attended with complete 
success. ‘There were poachers very likely, once upon a time, who 
combined the material conditions described by Scott, with some 
of the more generous attributes of the born sportsman; who 
killed game for their own consumption, and would not have 
‘demeaned’ themselves by selling it. There may have been 
such men. If anybody choose to assert that there were such 
men, we cannot contradict him. But if they ever existed at 
all, it is at least very certain that they exist no longer. If the 
starving peasant who knocks over a rabbit to make a dinner 
for his sick wife is not equally a social fiction, this at least is 
true, that nobody nowadays thinks it worth while to meddle 
withhim, But Mr. Watson hasa theory with regard to poachers 
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which, if not equally fanciful, refers, we think, to another class 
of men who are now rapidly disappearing :— 


‘It need hardly be remarked,’ he says, ‘that the intelligent 
poacher is always a naturalist. 

‘The signs of wind and weather he knows as it were by heart, 
and this is essential to his silent trade. The rise and wane of the 
moon, the rain-bringing tides, the local migration of birds—these, 
and a hundred other things, are marked in his unwritten calendar. 
His outdoor life has made him quick, and taught him of much ready 
animal ingenuity. He has imbibed an immense amount of know- 
ledge of the life of the woods and fields, and he is that one man in a 
thousand who has accuracy of eye and judgment sufficient to inter- 
pret nature aright.’ 


We have known men who were rather poachers because they 
were naturalists, than naturalists because they were poachers— 
‘ Who every bird and every insect knew, 
And spake of every herb that quaffs the dew.’ 


And among the better class of peasantry at the present day 
there will be found numerous individuals thoroughly well 
acquainted with both the flora and fauna of their own districts. 
But we should question very much whether the professional 
poacher knows anything at all about such things. That 
the dirty, hang-dog looking ruffian, who spends his days in 
the public-house, and his nights in plundering preserves, has 
any taste for ornithology as such, or any appreciation of ‘ wood 
craft,’ beyond what is absolutely essential to success in his 
own occupation, we take leave to doubt. Like an actor, he 
knows his own part; but as for all the rest of the play, it may 
go to the devil for what he cares, Still the species described 
by Mr. Watson does undoubtedly still survive in sequestered 
situations ; and we find a portrait of one such man in that charm- 
ing book of Mr. Atkinson’s, ‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.’ 
Mr. Atkinson himself is everything that he ought to be, a 
zealous and active parish clergyman, a good sportsman, and a 
keen naturalist, and here is his man John :— 


‘I once had a reclaimed poacher in my stated service, and my 
formal engagement—or his with me—was in these few and pithy 
words: “Now, John, if ever I know you either poach or drink, your 
engagement terminates thereby and therewith.” John neither 
drank, nor poached, and a capital man he proved himself. It was 
his cleverness and adaptability when working for me at some deep 
drains I was putting in, in very difficult ground, that first attracted 
my attention to him. I had known for long enough that it took no 
fool to make a good all-round poacher, and I wanted a man who was 
not a fool; for in taking the glebe lands (which I was draining) 
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into my own hands, I was aware I was doing rather a -venturesome 
thing. And so I engaged John. After a while we became very 
good friends; and John, besides doing his various work as groom, 
gardener, hind, increasingly well, was quite willing to be communi- 
cative as to what I may call “trade secrets.” As to making a wire 
and setting it, and two or three other matters of the same kind, I 
was a pretty fair proficient, but there were niceties about both I had 
never dreamed of. I did not know until he told me that even 
partridges could be wired, and how it was possible to get from three 
to half-a-dozen hares—of course when hares were numerous, as in 
the days when I have seen five at once in my own garden, discussing 
the ‘flavour of my winter greens by moonlight—from one selected 
standing only. From him, too, I learnt other (and corroborative) 
matters touching the calling of grouse and other birds, either by the 
voice only, or by the voice assisted by art (as in some of the 
Canadian hunter’s experiences), or by artificial means only.’ 

We have known the counterpart of such a man ourselves ; but a 
poacher of this kind belongs to the genus solitary, described in 
an earlier page; and can only exist in a wild district, where 
there is no network of preservation spread over the whole 
country. Such men as these took and take a real interest in the 
habits of wild animals ; and the friend of our boyhood would 
have devoured with avidity Mr. Atkinson’s chapter on bird life, 
and especially his account of birds’ eggs. We can corroborate 
all that Mr, Atkinson says of the curiously different coloured 
eggs which the same bird will lay. Every country schoolboy 
knows the chaffinch’s nest, that beautiful little cup-shaped fabric, 
covered all over on the outside with lichens, which make it 
very difficult to distinguish it from the boughs of the apple-tree, 
in a fork of which it is so frequently built. By the bye, we 
doubt if it has been generally noticed that a chaffinch’s nest 
which is built in a hedge-row in a cleft of the white thorn, is 
much less sparingly decked with this grey-green moss—the 
reason being of course that while it resembles the bark of 
the apple-tree, it is not so much like the bark of the thorn. 
Mr. Atkinson says that he has taken out of such a nest eggs 
without any of the characteristic marks of the chaffinch’s: with- 
out any of that ‘vinous tinge’ which most accurately describes 
the ground colour of the egg, and without any of the streaks or 
spots of dark reddish brown with which the surface is usually 
marked, They were only ‘pale buff, with ‘just the slightest 
suspicion of a tinge, as if it had been shot with a woof or corre- 
spondently pale vinous. We have taken eggs ourselves from the 
chaffinch’s nest in our birds’-nesting days exactly answering 
to this description. We also have taken blackbird’s eggs so 
closely resembling the thrush’s, as to excite in us all the 
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wonder which they raised in Mr. Atkinson on these occasions. 
Our invariable referee was the ex-poacher, who knew the 
whole business: and from his decisions there was no appeal. 
But fancy your regular gang poacher in a manufacturing 
town, caring twopence whether a chaffinch’s eggs were 
blue, yellow, or crimson! We have called our old tutor an 
ex-poacher. But we fear, even after he had settled down to 
habits of regular industry, that his original propensities were 
too strong to be always controlled. The neighbouring keeper 
looked on him with an evil eye : and we cannot say we have much 
doubt but that the ‘smuce’ or hare-run in the hedge at the 
top of his allotment ground occasionally held one of his snares. 
Of other irregular practices he scarcely made any secret; and 
many a fine pike and eel did he take out of the brook with his 
night lines. In our childish days, and before we understood 
the enormity of such conduct, it used to be our great delight to 
go and see him take them up ; being duly instructed by him at 
other times in the legitimate methods of catching pike, perch, 
and roach. 

Such are the poachers whose characters to some extent are 
allowed to throw an gxgis over the whole class. Such was Tom 
Purdie, Scott’s factotum ; and in Scotland, and all wide moor- 
land districts, they are probably still to be met with. But from 
the more cultivated parts of England they have almost wholly 
disappeared ; and have been succeeded by a new race of game 
destroyers, called into existence by the Act of 1880. 

By that Act, as all our readers are aware, hares were taken 
out of the Game List, and any one may kill them who can, 
subject of course always to the law of trespass. The result has 
been that on all non-preserved land hares are fast becoming 
extinct, and are to be 1ound only on strictly preserved estates, 
or where the farmers themselves combine as far as they are able to 
protect them. On what is called open ground, where sportsmen 
in former days were always sure of a hare or two, there are now 
none. It is the general public therefore who is the sufferer, for 
landed proprietors can always keep hares enough in their own 
coverts for a moderate day’s sport. But where the game is left 
to the tenant, though he can prevent his own labourers from 
killing them if he chooses, he cannot have eyes everywhere, and 
is powerless against the prowling hedgerow poacher, When there 
is no attempt at preservation of any kind, if a hare is seen in 
the neighbourhood, it produces. much the same effect as when a 
tiger is reported in the neighbourhood of an Indian village: half 
the population turn out in pursuit of the unfortunate creature, 
which between men, dogs, guns, sticks and stones, has no chance 
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of escape whatever, It is needless to say that no attention is paid 
to ‘the season of the year, and that hares are destroyed at the 
height of the breeding season as freely as at any other time. 
Leverets of two or three days old are left to die of hunger, 
which to most people would seem to savour of cruelty, though 
it does not to ee William Harcourt, and a valuable article of 
food is thus sensibly diminished in amount, in order that the 
Radical party may have the paltry pleasure of inflicting some 
annoyance on the Squire. 

Several efforts have been made to amend the Ground-Game 
Act in such a way as to check the indiscriminate slaughter of 
these animals when they are not fit for food, while leaving 
sufficient security in the farmer’s hands against the devastation 
of his crops, but hitherto in vain. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
has introduced Bills for this purpose into the House of Lords 
three years in succession, and Colonel Dawnay has been an 
active promoter of the same object in the House of Commons. 
Lord Stanley’s Bill of 1891 passed the House of Lords, and 
was read a second time in the House of Commons; but, like 
so many other promising measures, it foundered in Committee. 
By the second clause of this Bill, it was provided that 


‘any person who shall wilfully kill, wound, or take any hare or 
leveret, or use any gun, net, snare, or dog, for the purpose of killing, 
wounding, or taking any hare or leveret, or shall have in his posses- 
sion any hare or leveret killed, wounded, or taken between the 
fifteenth day of March and the first day of July in any year, shall, 
on conviction of any such offence before any justice or justices of 
the peace, forfeit and pay for every such hare or leveret taken, 
wounded or killed, or attempted to be killed, wounded, or taken, or in 
his possession, such sum of money not exceeding one pound as to the 
same justices shall seem meet, together with the costs of conviction. 
The provisions of this section shall not apply in cases where a 
hare or leveret shall have been killed, wounded, or taken inside a 
nursery or other garden.’ 


The word ‘garden’ in the above clause was intended to include 
field gardens, and therefore allotments, which, as we have already 
said, are very favourite places for hares. So that the labourers, at 
all events, if the Bill became law, would still be under the protec- 
tion of the Ground-Game Act, and no doubt it was only want of 
time which prevented this Kill from being passed. By Colonel 
Dawnay’s Bill the County Council was to have the power of 
fixing the close time for hares in each county, a provision of 
very doubtful expediency ; though at the same time the enact- 
ment of a close time by the County Council would place the 
local feeling on the subject beyond the reach of cavil. The 
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objection to it is that if the question were seized upon tree 
agitators and converted into a kind of test question at County 
Council elections, a small and noisy minority might, by the 
means which they have always at their disposal, prevail over 
the wishes of a large majority divided in opinion about other 
matters and afraid to lose votes. Speaking quite generally, 
however, the game question is one of imperial and national, 
and not merely of local interest, and it should be for Her 
Majesty’s Government, at all events, to decide whether there 
shall be a close time or not, even though it is left to the provincial 
authorities to determine its limits. 

In an article devoted specially to poaching and the various 
methods of taking or killing game in use by its professors, any 
lengthened discussion of the policy of the game laws in general 
would be out of place. But what has been said above with 
regard to the jurisdiction of the County Councils suggests a 
few further observations as to the feelings supposed to be more 
or less current among those who elect them. Whatever practical 
objections have at anytime been taken to the excessive pre- 
servation of ground-game must clearly have proceeded from 
the occupiers of Jand, since to all the dwellers in towns it 
was clearly an advantage that hares and rabbits should be as 
abundant and as cheap as possible. Now it is certain that the 
tenant farmers as a body were divided in opinion as to the 
merits of Sir William Harcourt’s Act, even at the time when 
it was passed. Before that measure became law, the excessive 
preservation of ground-game was probably in a certain number 
of cases felt to be a grievance, not in many, because as a general 
rule the rent of a farm was adjusted to the head of game which it 
was expected to carry. That this understanding was occasionally 
violated there is reason to believe, and then it must be owned 
the tenant farmer had something to complain of; but it is 
perfectly clear that all he desired was the removal of this 
grievance, and not the total destruction of the breed of hares. 
Finding that the Harcourt Act threatens in many parts of 
England to produce this result, he now petitions for an amend- 
ment of it, in the shape of a corrective Act, for establishing a close 
time. Some light is thrown on this subject by a correspondence 
which appeared in the ‘ Standard’ about the end of last August. 
Several farmers gave their opinions with respect to the Ground- 
Game Act. Some were for repealing the Act, accompanying 
the repeal with more effective provisions for securing compen- 
sation to the farmer in case of injury to his crops. Others were 
merely for enacting a more stringent law of trespass, enabling 
the farmer to protect himself from the class of poachers to 
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whom we have just now referred. But, however they might 
differ about the means to be adopted, one and all were agreed 
upon the end to be pursued: and that was the rescue of the 
hare from the fate which apparently awaits him under the 
existing law. They all desired to see hares upon the land, 
There may possibly be a small percentage of tenant farmers 
who, some for one reason and some for another, would declare 
themselves against any change, but we are perfectly certain that 
they are relatively a very small number, certainly not sufficient 
to justify their opinions being consulted contrary to those of 
the great mass of the community. 

If from the farmers we turn to the labourers, it may well be 
asked what interest the labourers have in the destruction of 
hares or any other kind of game. They know well enough 
the value of a resident gentry, and they know that these 
men will not long continue to reside on their estates if all 
their country pleasures are taken from them. If the labourer 
thinks that he ought to be able to kill a hare without being 
sent to prison for it, still there must be hares for him to 
kill. Why should he kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg? A close time would not alter the character of hares 
or bring them again under the protection of the game laws ; 
they would be protected only as birds, not being game, 
are protected by the Wild Birds Act. The labourer would 
have the same right of killing them as he had before, when 
they were in condition to be killed. By such a measure as 
Lord Stanley of Alderley’s, he would be affected very little, 
for he would still retain the right of killing hares on his allot- 
ment ground the whole year through; and though this con- 
cession might impair the efficiency of the remedy, it certainly 
ought to have the effect of disarming the labourer’s hostility. 

Of course our friend the poacher can have no desire to see 
hares driven out of the country, or any interference with the 
game laws whatever, which would tend to abolish his own 
occupation ; and there are other poachers too, besides those 
we have described, who would certainly miss many a good 
meal, if hares should ever come to be entirely confined to care- 
fully guarded woods and plantations. These are what we may 
call, for distinction’s sake, dog poachers ; and they are of various 
kinds. Who has not seen in almost every part of England 
that he has visited, a couple of men who, without being either 
butchers or publicans, or dog fanciers, partake of the appearance 
of all three, driving briskly along a lane or cross-road, accom- 
panied by a brace of lurchers, These dogs are trained to beat 
the fields adjoining the road, and in the afternoons, when the 
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hares are out feeding, many a one do they pick up and carry 
off to their masters, who are away again at once at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. The whole thing is over in a few 
minutes; and though a keeper or watcher may witness the chase 
from a short distance, yet the chances are twenty to one against 
his coming up with the cart in time to identify the men. 

Peasant-farmers in a wild country, where they are tolerably 
safe from observation, get a good deal of ground-game in a 
somewhat similar manner. Of course on their own holdings, 
if they choose to kill them, they can do so, whatever under- 
standing they may have with their landlord. But they do not 
confine themselves to their own holdings. A man with a small 
farm of fifteen or twenty acres, on which he keeps no sheep, 
thinks it necessary, nevertheless, to be always attended by what 
he calls a shepherd dog. While the man is employed getting 
up potatoes, or mending his fences, or what not, the dog steals 
off and perhaps beats hundreds of acres in the course of two or 
three hours, Sometimes he is trained to bring his game to his 
master, sometimes perhaps he keeps it for himself; and in this 
manner many farms, on which the tenants would willingly keep 
a certain number of hares and rabbits for their landlord’s sport, 
are cleared of everything in the shape of fur by these vagabond 
animals, who in some parts of the country are so numerous as 
to be a perfect plague. The dogs are not wanted for any 
agricultural or pastoral purposes whatever, and are kept exclu- 
sively for poaching. But their owners seldom or never pay the 
dog licence, nor do the police take the trouble to enforce it. It 
was stated by Lord Stanley of Alderley, on the 17th of March 
last, in the House of Lords, that in seven parishes alone in the 
county of Carnarvon, no less than fifteen hundred sheep and 
lambs had been worried by these animals in two years, their 
value being over a thousand pounds, and the cost of watchers 
more than two hundred. Many of these dogs are not sheep 
dogs at all, but lurchers, greyhounds, and mongrels of every 
description. The people who keep them are too poor to feed 
them properly, and they have to get their own living. We 
repeat that for the great majority of these dogs, no licence is 
paid, and for some reason or another it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain convictions against them. 

It has not been our object in this article to deal with poaching 
as a great social question, or to consider the effects of game- 
preserving on the morals of the people; but we cannot take 
leave of the subject without repeating once more that poaching 
as practised at the present day is only one form of organized 
lawlessness, and that in yielding to the temptation presented by 
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a well-stocked covert, the poacher is only giving way to the 
same propensity which leads other men to pick pockets, or to 
commit forgery. No regular professional poacher is now under 
the delusion that pheasants and hares are wild creatures to 
which he has a natural right. He knows that as much time, 
trouble, and expense have been bestowed upon them as on the 
ducks, chickens, and turkeys which rest securely in the farm- 
yard. The only difference is that the pheasants are more easy 
of access, There has been a time perhaps when poaching 
might have been regarded from a different point of view. 
When game really was wild, and when pheasants, much less 
numerous than they are now, wandered all over the country,— 
made their nests and hatched their young where they pleased, 
and were left to take care of themselves,—the labouring man 
might have been excused for thinking that no one had any 
exclusive property in them. We mean that it was an intel- 
ligible error for an ignorant man to fall into. But now—when 
they are regularly watched, fed, and collected together in 
appointed places, where they can be under the keeper's eye, 
who knows their exact number, and can almost tell one bird 
from another as the shepherd tells his sheep—the palliation 
of poaching on the ground of game being wild creatures is 
simply ridiculous. 

Game is a temptation to dishonesty, as property is a temp- 
tation to dishonesty. The difference between the two is 
purely technical. The principle is the same in each case: 
and if it is wrong to keep pheasants in a wood, because the 
sight of them may prompt a man to theft, it is wrong to go 
out into the street with valuable jewels about your person, 
with a watch chain dangling at your waist, or even carrying 
your purse in your hand. Besides, other kinds of property 
are left exposed, yet we hear very little now of horse stealing 
or of sheep stealing. It is not the increased severity of the 
law which has almost exterminated these crimes; for the 
severity of the law has been mitigated. The reason, we 
believe to be, at all events in the case of sheep, that there is 
no longer a market for stolen goods of this description. And 
in the same way, if we could only strike at the poacher’s 
market, we should soon put an end to poaching. So far from 
doing this, however, the present tendency of legislation is 
rather to protect it. We should be the last to recommend any 
unnecessary interference with the supply of game from abroad, 
for the very same reason which makes us advocate its preser- 
vation at home. Yet the arguments by which all interference 
with it is resisted are marked by the same amusing inconsis- 
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tency into which the Radical reformer is so often driven. Is 
it not remarkable that those very men who, whenever any 
security for English game is suggested on the ground of its 
being a wholesome and nutritious article of food, reject the 
argument with contempt, as soon as the sale of foreign 
game is called in question adopt it with alacrity? Shall we 
never be tired of favouring foreigners at our own expense? 
If the argument founded on the food supply is good for foreign 
game, it is equally good for English game, and especially for 
hares. However, what we were going to say is this: there is no 
earthly doubt that English game finds its way into the poulterers’ 
shops and is sold, as foreign game, long after the season is over. 
The Possession of Game Bill, introduced by Sir John Dorington, 
to prevent this abuse, has been condemned even by sportsmen, 
upon the ground that game was sufficiently protected already ; 
but the same argument cannot be urged against the Bills of Lord 
Stanley and Colonel Dawnay, which are rendered more necessary 
than ever by the recent decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
enabling the dealers in game to set the close time at defiance. 

Our readers will have seen from the above remarks that a 
gang of poachers is, in our opinion, to be regarded in exactly 
the same light as a gang of burglars, But there is a word to 
be said about another class of poachers, which we hope will not 
be deemed heretical by our friends, the country gentlemen. We 
would have them more on their guard than they are against all 
the reports which they hear of the casual or village poacher. 
The agricultural labourer who snares a hare or a rabbit is often 
a bit of a sportsman, and not a bad fellow at bottom. But he 
may be made so by undue severity, and if he feels that, owing to 
the representations of the gamekeeper, he has become a marked 
man, he is very likely to end by becoming as bad as he was 
painted. Some such men, as we know, are bad characters from 
the first, on whom indulgence would be wasted. But all are 
not, And the failing common to almost all gamekeepers is, 
that they are unable to draw any distinctions of this kind, and 
confound all poachers together in one sweeping condemnation. 
We would advise all employers to see with their own eyes and 
hear with their own ears, and recognize the shades of guilt which 
are invisible to their servants. Many a lad who has only just 
wetted his foot is driven by persecution to plunge deeper and 
deeper into crime till he becomes at length, in the language of 
old Bow Street, ‘one of the family.’ Country gentlemen who 
reside on their estates, and know, or ought to know, all the pea- 
santry who live on it, have it in their power to prevent this con- 
summation, and should esteem it one of their first duties. 
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E read the newspapers every morning,’ remarked 
the late Mr. Wilkie Collins, ‘and at dinner we 
complain that the age of romance is fled.’ No century, adds 
Mr. Carlyle, has appeared in its own eyes to be heroic. Yet 
romance, heroism, chivalry, and the most intoxicating spirit of 
adventure, will mark this commonplace nineteenth century to 
the historian who shall behold it in perspective. Thanks 
to its magic lenses, the heavens have rolled up like a 
scroll; and with some slight preparation of gelatine the stars 
reveal their secrets, never before scrutinized by mortal vision. 
Steam and telegraph bring the ends of the world together; 
commerce does battle for new markets in Central Africa; 
English books are printed by natives at Yeddo; and religious 
enthusiasm, not to lag behind the quickened forces of know- 
ledge, revives the most ancient superstitions, invents spirit- 
rapping and spirit-writing, leaps across the boundary of the 
unseen, dreams of incarnations, apocalypses, and millennial 
Utopias, and, joining hands with dry-eyed humanitarian 
apostles, does not shrink from setting up an earthly Paradise 
on the shores of Lake Erie, or in the depths of California. 
Whoever will indite the chronicle of the time, may lay to 
heart the jester’s exhortation in the Prelude to ‘ Faust :’ 
‘ Lasst Phantasie mit allen ihren Chéren, 
Vernunft, Verstand, Empfindung, Leidenschaft, 
Doch, merkt euch wohl! nicht ohne Narrheit, héren!’ 


Such a motto would have served indifferently well to intro- 
duce Mrs, Oliphant’s graceful biography of her namesake,—the 
adventurous, unselfish, passionate, eccentric, and not altogether 
sane hero of a romance of mysticism, who came and went 
between Mayfair and his American or Asiatic cloister like 
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a flash of lightning, to the wonder and perplexity of the 
average citizen. Mr. Laurence Oliphant published the famous 
burlesque of ‘ Piccadilly,’ and several romances which are not 
likely to survive. But the romance which he acted was of a 
kind both startling and original. During his life, many stared 
at him in amaze; and now, when he is scarcely cold in his 
grave, a vehement discussion has broken out over his dead 
body, concerning the rights and wrongs of that strange tragi- 
comedy wherein his wife, his mother, and himself came to utter 
ruin. In the pages of Mrs, Oliphant, he seems a man of 
decidedly heroic proportions; while Mr. Thomas Lake Harris, 
the American seer and trance-writer, is the villain of the piece, 
bearing the oddest confused resemblance to Pecksniff, Joseph 
Smith, and Mr. Sludge the medium. Like a veiled prophet, 
however, Mr. Harris dwells in the background, holds his 
tongue, or sends messages only to the initiated, Reading these 
chapters, we cannot help questioning sometimes whether he 
existed at all; and he becomes hypothetical like a still more 
celebrated Mrs. Harris, seen only of the unveracious Sarah 
Gamp. 

To the common mind, it seems a story of ignoble delusion, 
with Laurence Oliphant for its crack-brained victim,—a clever 
man, no doubt, but mad north-north-west like Hamlet, with 
money and possibilities, and led captive by an astute Yankee 
who dealt in religion as his New England prototype dealt in 
wooden nutmegs. Looked at in this hasty manner, Mr. Harris 
becomes a Swedenborgian Brigham Young, unencumbered with 
thirty wives, ‘taking in and counting over big bags of other 

ple’s gold,’ as a former disciple of his writes to the ‘ New 
York World’ from San Francisco; while Oliphant is first duped 
and then reluctantly disenchanted. For would not this be the 
simplest explanation? The disciple, who has abandoned 
Piccadilly in an access of enthusiasm, goes through his lonely 
noviciate at Salem-on-Erie out of pride and pluck, in the same 
spirit of adventure which has carried him across oceans and 
continents, from Ceylon to Nepaul, and from Tientsin to 
Minnesota. He gives up position and fortune, renounces the 
closest ties of affection, and will have neither wife nor mother 
if the prophet bids him surrender them. But Harris mis- 
calculates on his influence at last, and the cord snaps. It is too 
late, however. All the characters in this mystic-lugubrious 
play are sacrificed, save only the impostor to whose magnetism 
they have yielded. The mother, Lady Oliphant, dies. The 
wife, so long tortured, is never herself again. Infeeted with 
the diabolic foolery of mediumship, she fancies that she is 
2p2 inspired ; 
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inspired ; dictates monstrous verbiage as coming from Heaven ; 
and sinks, according to the doctor’s judgment, under ‘ cerebral 
irritation.’ As for Laurence himself, friends and enemies agree 
that he ended much as Louis Lambert does in Balzac’s story. 
The man is given over to believe a lie; writes unintelligible 
volumes,—mere distracted echoes of the Cabbala and of 
Gnosticism,—lives on rice like a Brahmin; experiences the 
nervous thrill of the ‘influx’; breathes a supernatural, or at 
least an hysterical, breath; declares that he has received a 
‘direct Divine command’; looks for the immediate Second 
Coming, or millennial descent of the Lord, in Palestine ; and 
expires after suffering the agonies of angina pectoris, while 
friends or disciples imagine that by magnetic healing he is 
on the point of recovery. ‘O what a noble mind is here 
o’erthrown!’ The moral is that America, ferax rerum, remains 
the nursing mother of impostors; and that convulsionary 
religion destroys both body and soul. Disordered are the 
dreams (call them nightmares rather) of the ghost-seer. Nor 
did Kant show more judgment than philosophy when he warned 
the imitators of Swedenborg, that they were cultivating madness, 
under pretence of searching into the secrets of the Most High. 
Thus far the average citizen and common sense. 

Yet this is not the whole account of the matter, though it 
contains a truth as unpalatable to the votaries of black and 
white magic, as it is helpful to the understanding of more than 
one episode in the religious life of the century. It has been 
Mrs. Oliphant’s good fortune to write a second time the 
biography of an enthusiast and reformer. The ‘ Life of Edward 
Irving’ bore witness to her deep feeling for that noble but 
misguided man, consumed ere his time by foolish dreams, and 
the striving to enact, as well as to believe in, the impossible. 
Other works from the same pen, though in the questionable 
shape of fiction,—like ‘Salem Chapel’ and ‘A Beleaguered 
City,’—are conceived in the mood of spiritual discernment, and 
betray no slight acquaintance with that aspect of human thought 
which looks out on the twilight of the abnormal. In the 
stories Mrs. Oliphant once wrote and the characters she drew, 
there was a vein of enquiry, at times almost of defiance or 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing beliefs, which seems wholly 
absent from these volumes, Easy or sparkling in style, com- 
posed in a light and fluent language that moves along without 
passion and without emphasis, they give canvas and colours, 
but hardly the portrait of Laurence Oliphant, which remains a 
thing unattempted yet, in spite of the abundant materials. 
They are as the title announces, not so much a Life as a 
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Memoir; and, at this stage, while many survive who took 
part in the play, it is not to be imagined that the whole of the 
circumstances could be made public. 

Her hero was an extraordinary, but not, as we think, in any 
sense of the word, a great man. Descended from the ancient, 
but, according to his over-modest biographer, not very illustrious 
house which Sir Walter Scott has emblazoned in ‘ The Fortunes 
of Nigel’ with glories of his own, Laurence inherited with the 
heraldic device of Altiora peto from the branch of Condie, a 
fervent Puritan temper and the passion for wandering which has 
driven the Scot—always in meditatione fuge# (to quote Johnson’s 
sarcasm)—from his native land to the ends of the world. Sir 
Anthony Oliphant, his father, was Attorney-General at the 
Cape some sixty years ago, and there he married Maria, daughter 
of Colonel Campbell of the 72nd Highlanders. At Cape Town, 
Laurence, their only child, was born (on what day is not stated) 
in the year 1829. The mother seems to have been vivacious, 
tender-hearted, and a strict Evangelical. To her Laurence 
owed much of his gay and sprightly humour, but even more of 
the self-torturing scrupulosity, recurrent gloom, and turn for 
unhealthy mysticism, which formed so amazing a contrast to 
his apparent self in society, The father, an excellent man of 
law and trusted official, was, even in middle age, shy, sensitive, 
and, one inclines to suspect, of no strong mental fibre. The 
boy’s friendship with his mother was his chief education. He 
never went to a public school, and was as little acquainted with 
the classics of Greece and Rome as with modern literature. His 
first years were fed on ‘ good’ books, and shut out from all high 
sources of poetical imagination, except the Bible. A bright and 
restless, but hardly a clever child, not good-looking, though, as 
he remarked philosophically, with ‘expressive eyes,’ which 
became vague and visionary in his declining years,—he was 
brought up to examine himself on his ‘ besetting sins,’ and has 
left a very comical record of them. We hardly know whether 
to smile or sigh over the blotted letter written about his tenth 
year, from a school near Salisbury, which tells us that one of 
his faults is, ‘my not saying my prayers as I ought, hurrying 
over them to get up in the morning because I am late, and at 
night because it is cold;’ another, ‘my hiding what I do 
naughty and keeping it from Mr. Parr’s eyes, not thinking the 
eye of God is upon me, a greater eye than man’s ;’ and a third, 
‘my cribbing things from other boys, which is another word for 
stealing—not exactly stealing, but leads to it.’ Alas! the philo- 
sophic observer would remark, stealing is undoubtedly a defect 
in the perfect man or boy, but introspection may prove to be a 
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worse. Pascal, who never did his neighbour wrong, tortured 
himself; and the light-fingered Autolycus, with a song in his 
mouth and a thieving eye,—has he no merits in a melancholy 
world? So impossible does it seem that all the virtues should 
go into one pannier ! 

The rolling stone, to which Oliphant likened himself, began 
its travels early. Such a book of wanderings as this never 
surely was compiled. Every other page takes us into a fresh 
scene. The Attorney-General sends his wife and child to 
England, then flits himself to Ceylon. From the ‘ paternal 
house of Condie,’ Laurence and his mother set out again on their 
pilgrimage in 1841, creeping by diligence from Boulogne to 
Marseilles, and taking three months to reach the ‘ utmost Indian 
isle, Taprobane. After a delightful time between Colombo 
and Newera Ellia, the family are back again in 1846, roaming 
over Germany, Switzerland, and Tyrol, Laurence eager to see 
and learn everything which comes in his way, and, when their 
fortune takes them to Rome in 1847, finding himself in the thick 
of a crowd which tears down the arms of the Austrian Legation 
and burns them in the Piazza del Popolo, At nineteen he is 
once more in Ceylon, where he becomes a barrister, pleads in 
his father’s Court, and has to defend ‘ twenty-three murder cases.’ 
But the first expedition he makes on his own account is with 
Jung Bahadur to Nepaul. He sees Benares and penetrates to 
Khatmandhu, kills a tiger, is one of the foremost in an elephant 
hunt, essays not timidly his first love-making,—which, like the 
business of hungering with poor Jean Paul, is to reach a great 
height in this joyous mystic’s experience,—and in 1851 returns 
to England, with a view of eating his dinners in Lincoln’s Inn, 

‘ What a bewildering kaleidoscope!’ the reader may exclaim. 
But such was Oliphant’s life to the end. He could never be 
still. The dinners are not long eaten before he flies off to 
Edinburgh and is admitted to the Scotch Bar. His first book, a 
description of the Indian journey compiled from his letters, is 
written and succeeds. From that moment, his vocation as a 
writer of travels is fixed; and in August 1852 he sets out, 
honestly in search of materials, with Mr. Oswald Smith, 
whose aim was sport only, for Russian Lapland. That country 
they never reached ; for it was written, as Mohammedans say, 
that they should visit Moscow, mix in the great Fair of Nijni 
Novgorod, sail down the Volga, and, first of Englishmen in this 
century, arrive at the mysterious city of Sebastopol. It was a 
*‘ wild, uncouth journey,’ but made in the very nick of time. 
For the Crimean War broke out when the young men arrived 
in England again, and Oliphant’s new book, ‘The Russian 
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Shores of the Black Sea,’ contained almost the only authentic 
description of that forgotten land, the Azoff peninsula, which 
the Western Powers were ignorantly invading. The volume 
went through a series of editions. Lord Raglan sent for 
Laurence, who had two interviews with Lord de Ros, and con- 
fidently expected to be sent out in some important capacity to 
the Crimea. But the changes in his life were nothing if not 
dramatic. While he was thinking of the East, an offer which 
he accepted from Lord Elgin to accompany him as secretary to 
Washington, hurried the young traveller into the opposite 
hemisphere. The object was a commercial treaty; the means 
to its execution, on the Secretary’s part, may be shortly described 
as ‘champagne and flirting,’ interspersed with fits of religious 
melancholy, which so disconcerted Lord Elgin, that at last he 
besought Oliphant to keep them until they should have got on 
board ship again, The signing of the Treaty was followed by 
a progress through Canada of well-nigh royal magnificence. 
At Quebec, his ‘natural temperament,’ which disposed him, 
as he thought, to make love for the fun of the thing, suggested 
that he should introduce four new dances, which were extremely 
successful ; but did not prevent him from cultivating his Puritan 
habit of self-examination. And then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, before we can turn the page, we discover that he is made 
‘ Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs.” From Quebec he 
plunges into the backwoods, ‘bark-canoeing on distant and 
silent lakes, or down foaming rivers, where the fishing was 
splendid, the scenery most romantic, and camp-life at this 
season of the year (for it was the height of summer) most 
enjoyable.’ But the appointment was not popular; and when 
Lord Elgin returned to England in 1855, Oliphant’s occupation 
was gone. 

His thoughts turned naturally to the Crimea, and to the plan 
which he had struck out of making a diversion in the Caucasus, 
with the aid of that once celebrated chieftain Schamyl, whose 
name survives, though his country has long been eaten up by 
Russia. Laurence was soon in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
where he met Gordon, ‘in the very atmosphere and breath of 
war. From Kamiesch Bay, he had seen with his glass ‘shells 
whizzing through the air, falling in the trenches, and the rush 
of soldiers in all directions.’ ‘Since I have been here,’ he writes 
to his mother from the camp, ‘there has not elapsed a single 
minute, either by day or night, in which I have not heard the 
sound of cannon.’ At last he was permitted by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe to accompany one of his officers upon a voyage 
of observation, which resolved itself into cruising about in 
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H.M.S. ‘Cyclops’; and once, in an engagement on the banks 
of the Ingour, he set up a battery that did good service. 
He was often under fire, and his letters afford the curious 
spectacle of a man who is shooting or plundering one moment, 
praying the next, and then arguing against war, on Quaker 
principles of non-resistance. But this jouyney, in which he 
acted as correspondent for the ‘Times,’ though brilliant and 
exciting, ended in smoke. Kars fell, the war came to its un- 
satisfactory conclusion, and Oliphant was still waiting for a 
career. He never found one, though again he tried America in 
company with Mr. Delane, whom he introduced at New York 
and New Orleans,—nay, in spite of his attempting to join the 
filibustering expedition of Walker to Nicaragua. It was on 
this wild journey that he was captured by British sailors and 
led to the Admiral in command, who proved to be his own 
cousin. Much as he loved adventure, he was always, by some 
odd fortune, being restored to the civilised society from which 
he had broken away. The world is too small now for pirates to 
fly their black flag in the Spanish Main. And destiny thus 
restraining him from his premeditated escape to Central 
America, there was nothing left, on his plan of swinging back- 
wards and forwards between West and East, than to close with 
a second proposal of Lord Elgin’s, and bear him company on 
the mission to China. 

By this time, Oliphant had burst the Puritan bonds. In his 
lively but disjointed manner of thinking, he had begun to question 
the authority of the Bible, the sincerity of that religious world 
in which his parents lived and moved, and even the dispensa- 
tion, or, as Sir Anthony called it in his peculiar language, the 
‘invention’ of Christ. Laurence, at this date, required a 
reason for his belief, and was quite ready to scoff at those who 
submitted to an infallible authority. He studied Theodore 
Parker, and took delight in William Smith’s ‘ Thorndale.’ 
He was ‘utterly opposed to the popular development of 
Christianity ;’ while neither then nor afterwards could he draw 
the distinction which serious minds find as necessary as it is 
just, between the principles of religion and those who profess 
them. To him it appeared that a creed which was, so to 
speak, all theology and no practice, could never lay claim to a 
Divine origin. But he adds, ‘I would willingly go into a- 
dungeon for the rest of my days, if I were vouchsafed a super- 
natural revelation of a faith.’ He attached no importance to 
the violation of what, in his eyes, were ‘the conventionalities 
of the Christian world.’ These are his reflections, not in 
the leisure of his study, but writing from Hong-Kong, with 
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the bombardment of Canton approaching. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
criticism of his loosely-worded, and, as one must call them, 
superficial, meditations, is justified by the result. This charm- 
ing diplomatist had a mind essentially practical, and a war- 
correspondent’s gift of clear, though not classic, narrative ; 
but of metaphysics he was utterly innocent. Quite as little 
was he trained by the knowledge of history to keep clear of 
old enthusiasms, which masqueraded in the guise of specula- 
tions warranted by the newest science. He had begun to 
experiment, heroically if you please, but like a curious, forward 
child, with some of the most delicate problems of heart and 
mind. The self-tormenting Evangelical was rapidly growing 
into the Mystic, who identified revelation with intuition, and 
would, by and by, attempt with Plotinus an ascent ‘of the 
lonely to the Alone.’ Already his mind was confusing subject 
and object, dreams and realities. He had not encountered 
Mr. Harris when he wrote that religion, ‘in order to prevail 
over the tendency to evil, must invade with overwhelming 
force a man’s whole nature.’ The text should be interpreted 
by those later and most lamentable events which ended in ruin, 
not for himself only, but for those he held dearest. But he was 
struggling yet against the influence of fanaticism. 


‘ At Phebi nondum patiens, immanis in antro 
Bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit. 
Excussisse deum ; tanto magis ille fatigat, 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo.’ 


Thus in the hurry of wild adventure, continual movement, 
and restless occupation, was Oliphant forming his strange and 
perilous creed. Instinct or feeling was to be the whole of it. 
Authority was flung aside, example made a plea for revolt from 
the fellowship of nominal Christians, and, as a touching letter 
proves, death itself contemplated as only a higher kind of living 
presence, the more intimate that it was not seen but felt. These 
things he did not learn from the prophet of Salem-on-Erie, 
whose steps even now, like those of the magician in the Arabian 
tale, might be heard approaching him, though between master 
and disciple lay half the world. 

Canton was broken into with shot and shell, Laurence the 
civilian looking on from the shelter of ‘a deep little grave,’ 
but near enough to hear the projectiles flying about him, and 
to join the scaling party when they sprang up the ladders. He 
could never resist flinging himself into the thick of a fight. 
The expedition, amid delays innumerable, reached the mouth 
of the Peiho; and Oliphant takes to himself, in a picturesque 
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description, the merit which seems to have been undoubtedly 
his, of capturing Tientsin, with the aid of a couple of officers 
and three blue-jackets. He was engaged on special missions 
to Soochow and Nankin, and gave his chief much help in 
drawing up the Treaty which had been won with bayonet and 
cannon; after which Lord Elgin and his suite went on a 
voyage of discovery to Japan. Everywhere Oliphant is open- 
eyed, quick and satirical in noting the ways of missionaries 
and other religious persons, and full of abstruse speculation 
couched in the rapid and colourless dialect of a man who moves 
in the best society, but who has long since resolved ‘to take 
refuge in his intuitions.’ So far had he advanced on the path 
of division from the multitude of Christians. He expresses 
his conviction that ‘it requires infinitely more strength of mind 
to come out from the religious world and be separate, than to 
come out from the worldly one.’ In former days the worldling 
persecuted the saints; now it is the saints that persecute the 
worldling. His break with clericalism, to give it the generic 
name which has since been invented, was no less complete 
than his break with Puritanism. Hume has remarked in his 
tranquil style, but close enough to the facts, ‘ that all enthusiasts, 
indulging themselves in rapturous flights, ecstasies, visions, 
inspirations, have a natural aversion to episcopal authority, to 
ceremonies, rites, and forms, which they denominate superstition 
or beggarly elements, and which seem to restrain the liberal 
effusions of their zeal and devotion.’ But to Laurence Oliphant, 
there was ‘no such happiness as living in one’s own world 
of thought.’ He was an incurable Nonconformist, though not of 
the stamped and printed pattern. 

Returning from Japan, the news of Sir Anthony’s death met 
him at one of the ports in Ceylon, which had such home 
associations for the family. There was a story current that 
Laurence had seen his father’s apparition, at the very moment 
when that amiable man expired, which was during a dinner- 
ped to which he had gone in his usual health. Henceforth, 

ady Oliphant depended on her son for comfort and support, 
while he, by disposition erratic, and unable to win a permanent 
station in the diplomatic world, became, as it would appear, 
a waiter on Providence in the shape of travelling correspondent 
for the ‘ Times,’ Perhaps it was the ‘ utter want of self-denial’ 
which he lays to his own charge that plunged him into the 
Italian Revolution, wherewith he can have had no imaginable 
concern, except to send home reports of what his eyes beheld. 
But he enjoyed the satisfaction of entering Naples with 
Garibaldi, and of occupying the very palace and cueeesene 
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of King Francis II. Then he was offered the post of First 
Secretary of Legation in Japan; and for something like ten 
days he performed the duties of chargé d'affaires at Yeddo. 
Here it was that he encountered his most celebrated adventure, 
which nearly cost him his life. The Japanese in 1861 desired 
no intercourse with Europeans; and after some annoying sur- 
veillance, he was attacked in his own room, at the dead of 
night, by a masked figure clad in armour. Oliphant had no 
weapon but a hunting-crop, and the shadowy assailant struck 
at him with a sword, cutting through his shoulder and 
wounding him in several places. A furious combat ensued in 
the dark, which was ended by Morison, one of the ambassador’s 
suite, loading a pistol and firing upon the unknown, who 
dropped to the ground. But the assault was renewed, and 
fighting went on round the house till daybreak, when the 
Japanese were finally driven off. There was one intolerable 
moment during the attack, as Oliphant lay fainting in a chair, 
when his English servant Bligh whispered to him, ‘Do you 
think, sir, they will torture us before they kill us?’ To the 
stand made by Oliphant his companions ascribed the de- 
liverance of the embassy from massacre. The Secretary was 
despatched to England with an account of that memorable 
night. And thus ended his connection with the Corps 
an pewatigne. 
is next years, until 1865, when he was elected member for 
the Stirling Boroughs, were spent, as he expresses it, ‘ fishing in 
troubled waters.’ We hear of him in Albania and Herzegovina ; 
sketching brigands and their attractive wives in the Abruzzi; 
camping in the woods with patriot Poles during Leczinski’s 
heroic but ill-fated rising in 1863; attempting ineffectual 
raids upon Volhynia; meeting nuns in opera-boxes at Jassy ; 
touring from one picturesque Moldavian convent to another ; 
and looking on, pencil in hand, at the battle which transferred 
Schleswig-Holstein to the Bund and marked the commence- 
ment of a new German Empire,—in every field where the 
sound of cannon was audible, and in all nooks and corners that 
held out a promise of:good ‘copy.’ Then he lectured up and 
down Great Britain, or stayed philosophizing and talking to 
‘the lassies’ in pleasant country houses, where he might reckon 
upon ‘a cosy chair in the drawing-room and a touch of the 
esthetic.” He led a gay and amusing life, not unlike the 
‘ gilded butterfly of fashion’ denounced by severe moralists. 
Did what Mrs, Oliphant tolerantly calls ‘the impetus of 
existence,’ carry him further than conscience would approve ? 
His American friends, themselves not given that way, have been 
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apt to imagine so; and the expressions of remorse, perhaps 
unwarranted by facts, which afterwards slipped from the con- 
verted man of fashion, may, if we choose, be taken literally. 
However, it was a last libation to the god or goddess, 
Oliphant, now a member of Parliament, with high and not 
unreasonable hopes of distinction in his new career, flashed out 
one moment in his satirical romance of ‘ Piccadilly,’ only that, 
before men had ceased to wonder and be amazed at him, he 
might renounce Parliament, fashion, and political success for 
ever. It is this exchange of the House of Commons for an 
American monastery, with all the incidents it involved, and its 
tragic sequel, that has given to Laurence Oliphant a unique 
interest in the eyes of his own generation. 

That singular production ‘The Owl,’ to which Oliphant 
contributed, may have revealed to him the faculty of satire and 
sarcasm he had always possessed, though never until now 
employing it with conscious purpose for a definite end. 
‘Piccadilly’ was a caricature, ‘not intended to be quite 
natural or possible ;’ and its central figure, Vanecourt, was 
‘more or less mad.’ Writing to Mr. Blackwood, Oliphant 
observes, ‘I look upon it as the highest form of Art to supplant 
the natural with the imaginative.’ But neither in ‘ Piccadilly, 
nor in its author’s subsequent stories, can we perceive the kind 
of ‘imaginative’ which does, in truth, not supplant, but trans- 
figure and poetically interpret the natural. Oliphant had a 
sparkling wit and abundance of mockery. There is an 
epigrammatic dryness, a pointed though slightly fatiguing 
sarcasm, and an almost boyish petulance, in whatever he 
writes; it is crisp, or volatile, or eager; but we must never 
look to him jor deep learning, classic elegance, or the form 
which on perusal and re-perusal satisfies and delights, None, 
perhaps, have opened ‘Piccadilly’ without striking on a sentence 
that made them laugh orreflect. The conception is undeniably 
grotesque, but has a distorted resemblance to saving truth, and 
Oliphant shakes and tumbles into the mire of the London streets 
a whole academy of decorous scarecrows, decked out in the 
solemn or glittering raiment of religion, rank, honour, and 
respectability. To these last words of the mystic, retreating from 
Mayfair, might be applied, not unaptly, the Miltonic lines: 

* How quick they wheeled, and flying behind them shot 


Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight!’ 


But the author trusted, for himself as well as Vanecourt, a 
little too much in madness, which, as he said, enabled the 
opinions 
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opinions and acts of his puppet to be ‘ extravagant and incon- 
sistent, always based, nevertheless, on truth and rectitude.’ 
Bedlam is no Pisgah height from which to survey mankind, 
whether the ‘worldly holy’ or the ‘wholly worldly.’ Lady 
Broadhem was, and ever will be, amusing, so long as the Stock 
Exchange erects its form hard by the Church, and British 
Christians have not quite reconciled the religion of Sunday 
with their dvings on the other six days of the week. That 
muscular Colonial Bishop, Joseph Caribee Islands; the 
American speculator, Mr, Wog; Spiffy Goldtip, hovering on 
the borders of finance and fashion; and the sleek or snaky 
converted Hindoo, were shadows in a Chinese procession, full 
of motion, yet not exaetly alive. But the crowd whose habitat 
is the drawing-room, and their hunting-ground the Ladies’ 
Mile, confessed that they were drawn with a master-hand. 
Looking on their own portrait did not convert them from their 
pleasant wicked ways; it never has converted them ; but all 
were amused and some made uneasy—which is perhaps as much 
as Swift or Rabelais could achieve with their tremendous strokes 
and sardonic or Socratic laughter. We have always known 
that life is a vain thing and will not bear cross-examining. 
‘Shall we laugh or cry over it?’ asks Thackeray. Just as we 
please, he would reply ; in any case we shall not mend matters. 
Oliphant laughed; but the workings of his face and mouth, 
even as he did so, might have told his audience that he was on 
the very point of flinging down his cap and bells, and of 
exchanging the jester’s motley for the solemn cowl. In the 
concluding pages of this half-mad caricature, the tone alters: 
Piccadilly, the vulgar scene where folly and fashion walk arm- 
in-arm, is miraculously changed to a pulpit under the midnight 
sky ; and amid the stillness, a prophet treads its flags. No more 
sudden transposition from the tumultuous hum of an idle careless 
crowd to the religious minor has ever been achieved. It is 
still, perhaps, insane; but the satirist has become a fanatic 
with another kind of madness in his looks. To borrow the 
recent language of Mr. Harris, Glyndon, the pleasure-seeking 
man of the world, stands face to face with the prophet, Zanoni. 

Zanoni, however, has lived for thirty years in such complete 
seclusion, that it is difficult, though manifestly unfair to him, 
not to write of his share in these extraordinary proceedings 
altogether in the past tense; for the legal maxim holds else- 
where than in courts, de non apparentibus, When Mrs. Oliphant 
sat down to write, her materials did not enable her to sketch 
Mr. Harris’s career; while her acquaintance with his creed 
was, to say the least, fragmentary, The reading public on 
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both sides of the Atlantic are now interested, however, not 
in the doctrines, but in the course of action pursued by this 
retiring and reticent founder of the ‘ Brotherhood of the New 
Life’; nor is it too much to say that, morally speaking, the 
publication of Laurence Oliphant’s Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence has put him on his trial. But we need scarcely observe 
that in this place we are not taking upon us the duty either 
of judge or advocate. From various documents, however, 
public and private, which have come under our notice, it seems 
not impossible to relate more fully than Mrs. Oliphant has 
done, this part of the story, and to set over against one another 
the narratives of Mr. Harris’s friends on the one side, and of 
Mr. Oliphant’s on the other. As might have been expected, 
there is greater discrepancy in the interpretation of the facts 
than in the bare account of them; and a dispassionate reader 
will take his own way, without much regard to the mysterious 
elements involved ; for the main points do not require that we 
should attend to the esoteric doctrine which was held by the 
brethren, still less that we should determine whether it be true 
or false. 

We learn, then, that Mr. Thomas Lake Harris, now resident 
at Santa Rosa, in the State of California, U.S., was born in 
Yorkshire on May 15, 1823. He was taken by his parents 
to America when about three years old. His father seems to 
have been a man of irregular habits; his mother was a pious 
Calvinist, like Lady Oliphant, and taught her son the doctrines 
of election and predestination. It would be curious to enquire 
how many devout mothers have embraced this dark and 
formidable creed, imbuing their children with it, only that sons 
and daughters when come to years of discretion might revolt 
to the opposite extreme, and become Universalists, Tractarians, 
or Agnostics. The future prophet of Santa Rosa did in due 
course break away from his maternal leading-strings; and 
somewhere about the year 1845 might have been discovered in 
New York, preaching with fervid eloquence the larger hope, of 
which Emerson, like Theodore Parker, was at once the advocate 
and the example. There is something in the keen air of New 
England, as in the traditions which were carried thither in the 
cabin of the ‘ Mayflower,’ tending to infect, as with a coil of 
madness, all those whom neither learning nor common sense 
defends against it. ‘The fertile forms of Antinomianism 
among the elder Puritans,’ said Emerson in 1844, as he glanced 
over the religious movements of half a century, ‘seemed to have 
their match in the plenty of the new harvest of reform.’ End- 
less meetings were held to call in question ‘the authority of 
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the sabbath, of the priesthood, and of the church.’ One 
apostle, continues our lecturer, thought that all men should go 
to farming, and another that no man should buy or sell: while 
a third held that the mischief was in our diet, and that we eat 
and drink damnation. These made unleavened bread ; those 
attacked the system of agriculture, the use of animal manures 
in farming, and the tyranny of man over nature. Even the 
insect world was to be defended, and a mosquito-protection 
society incorporated without delay. Some assailed particular 
callings, and would have in their Christian republic no lawyers, 
merchants, students, or clergymen. Many { sera to abolish 
property, marriage, and the family—in which enterprise Oneida 
Creek and Wallingford have won almost as great and shameful 
renown as Utah, with its more than Mohammedan licence. 
The literary men went about acting their Blithedale Romance. 
One favourite text which seemed equal to the pulling down of 
every stronghold, whether of dogmas or moralities, was, ‘Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers in her abomina- 
tions;” and with the curious infelicity of American party 
names, those who took up this simple but effective parable 
were denominated the ‘ Come-outers.’ When his church ex- 
communicated some too defiant member, he at once, mindful of 
Diogenes and Sinope, excommunicated his church. The courts 
of law were embarrassed by non-juring, and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Militia by non-resistance. Everyone who was 
at all advanced thought it his duty to proclaim a deeper 
reliance on spiritual facts; and straightway this or the other 
social institution fell down like the walls of Jericho before him. 
We cannot be surprised, therefore, on hearing that Mr. Harris, 
in 1851, ‘joined the Rev. James D. Scott in founding the 
Mountain Cove Community of Spiritualists, at Auburn, N.Y.,’ 
nor that this association broke up some two years later, ‘in 
consequence of disputes about property.’ Reform thrives by 
discussion and disunion; while those who have defied the 
church wherein they were born are not likely to show greater 
reverence for the church which their hands have made. 

By this time, Mr. Harris had fallen under the spell of 
Swedenborg and Jacob Behmen. He delivered much vapid 
thyme in a state of trance, claimed gifts of healing, and 
preached against all mesmerism but his own. Somewhere 
about 1858, he set up in New York the Church of the Good 
Shepherd. In 1859 he was lecturing in England on the 
Millennial Age, and Lady Oliphant heard him at Steinway 
Hall. Next, in 1861, he began the Brotherhood of the New 
Life at Amenia, uniting, as it appears, the business of farming 
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and banking with that of prophesying until 1867, when he 
removed his community to Brocton or Salem-on-Erie. There 
it was that Oliphant joined him under circumstances which 
have been greatly discussed. Mr. Harris, who had already 
gained unbounded influence over his impulsive disciple, had 
forbidden him to speak in the House of Commons. But he 
seems to have shown no willingness to receive him at Brocton, 
A friend of Mr. Harris’s, who knew Laurence well in the 
monastery and heard the tale from his own lips, has said that 
‘Mr. Oliphant felt himself a physical wreck,’ that ‘ dissipation 
had told fearfully upon him,’ and that he was convinced he 
should not have lived much longer, had he not come under the 
Father’s care. Mr. Harris consented to take him ‘out of pure 
pity.’ Another witness, who has turned his back on the Brother- 
hood, but was formerly at Brocton and Fountain Grove, confirms 
this statement, so far as regards Oliphant’s shattered health 
and nerves. It was beyond question Lady Oliphant who first 
yielded herself a convert to the new discipline; but mother and 
son alike made a total surrender when the time came. They 
put the whole of their fortune, amounting, it is said, to one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, into ‘The Use;’ and in 
1867 Laurence began his strange noviciate among the brethren 
at Salem-on-Erie. 

This monastic farm, it appears, contained about eight 
hundred acres, some of which were dedicated to vine-planting. 
The community numbered from thirty to sixty, and included 
men and women, living as a rule in separate houses. Mr. Harris 
held the property in trust, but there was neither a written code 
of rules, nor any legal agreement between the ‘ Primate’ and 
his followers. ‘No one,’ it is observed by Mr. Buckner, who 
had for some years the financial management of the estate, 
‘was forced to labour; each one could act in freedom, either by 
conforming to the rule, considered so necessary for their good, 
or, if they chose, they were at liberty to leave at any time.’ 
But while Mr. Harris denounced all forms of mediumship, he 
believed firmly in the use of manual labour to ‘demagnetize 
the body’ and restore its normal or Paradisiacal condition. 
Fasting was not practised. The discipline, however, which 
brothers and sisters accepted of their own free will, was 
astonishingly severe. All human ties were broken; and the 
married couples who entered, while they did not cease to regard 
their union as binding, gave it a new and peculiar significance 
according to the Swedenborgian doctrine of ‘ orderly,’ or Platonic 
marriage, and of ‘heavenly counterparts.’ Though professing 
no formal creed, they worshipped a bi-sexual deity, and with the 
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ancient Helchesaites maintained that God was the ‘ Divine 
Feminine.’ It has never been alleged that these extraordinary 
doctrines and practices, which remind us of the Valentinians, 
the Manichees, and other too daring believers in human per- 
fection, were attended by the moral consequences to which they 
might so easily have led. Other consequences, however, they 
did entail, so prodigiously fantastic and tragi-comical, that one 
can scarcely narrate them with a grave face. It was not, asa 
cynic would have anticipated, the earthly but the heavenly 
‘counterparts’ that, after fourteen years, stirred up strife and 
confusion between Oliphant and Mr. Harris, breaking the 
community in pieces, and scattering its members from California 
to Mount Carmel,—a most bizarre, incredible, and unprece- 
dented situation, the like of which not Diogenes. Laértius 
himself would, or could, have included in the two hundred and 
forty-seven complications which exhaust, according to him, 
the resources of the playwright and novelist. 

Brocton has been romantically compared to La Grande 
Chartreuse, though it resembled much more nearly a settlement 
of the Shakers ; and Oliphant is described as living alone in an 
old mill, doing his own laundry-work, making his own bed, 
and spending most of his first months in the community 
hauling manure and digging ditches. To Mrs. Oliphant, 
Laurence himself narrated how he had gone through this 
gloomy labour for days and days, when even his food was 
conveyed to him by a silent messenger to whom he might 
utter no word. When Lady Oliphant joined the community in 
1868, they were not permitted (but we must bear in mind that 
they did not ask) to live on the ordinary terms of mother and 
son, for ‘ any strong, merely natural affection was injurious ;’— 
that is to say, it crossed and broke the ‘ magnetic’ grouping on 
which Mr. Harris arranged his household. But round about 
this incipient spiritual kingdom, founded on the belief of 
Swedenborg that ‘every thought comes into each mind by 
influence from a society of spirits, and into these from a higher 
society, in the endless chain of intermediation,’ we find 
‘Satan’s invisible world displayed,’ and such a contest going 
on between the upper and the nether powers as Milton or 
Michel Angelo would have portrayed in a battle of the Angels, 
or gigantomachia. ‘Many mediums and possessed persons 
were brought to Harris that he might cast out the devils by 
which they were afflicted,’ and the house resounded continually 
with their cries. It was part of the cure of witches to keep 
them almost without sleep for months: ‘one woman, in par- 
ticular, for weeks was allowed to sleep only from nine o'clock 
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till twelve, the rest of the twenty-four hours being -spent in the 
hardest work.’ These narratives suggest painful reflections, as 
though the seventeenth century, with its horrible witch-manias 
and demon-worship, might once more break through the thin 
crust of our civilization. But to continue. While it is not 
denied that the ‘ Father’s’ will was absolute so long as a disciple 
chose to remain, his partisans loudly extol the benignity and 
charm of his converse with them. He possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the gift of ‘discernment of spirits,’ and governed 
by sympathies and antipathies, like an adept in human elec- 
tricity. ‘Powers of life and death’ are ascribed to him in the 
mystic language that seems under pressure so elastic; but 
whatever gloss may be put upon it for the world, we need not 
question that he did lay claim to an influence which, when it 
was .not ‘life unto life,’ would necessarily turn, in the case of 
rebels and malignants, to a savour of death. The picture drawn 
of him in ‘ Masollam’ is singularly unpleasant, with his two 
voices, telescopic eyes, and sleek, or even tiger-cat, demeanour 
and attitudes, To Oliphant in the noviciate he may have 
seemed, as the Biography has it, ‘a divinely inspired man, full 
of the extraordinary dramatic attractiveness of a constantly 
changing aspect.’ But, so far as he resembled ‘ Masollam,’ he 
must have combined the oily cleverness of Count Fosco with 
the pretensions to ‘spagiric’ immortality of Cagliostro the 
brazen-faced. His ‘calm assumption of intercourse with the 
unseen ;’ his assurance of a never-dying life upon earth; his 
visions of Swedenborg and the descending Christ ; his cunning 
isolation, quick sense of discomfort when you did not wholly 
agree with him, and affectation throughout of suffering you to 
follow your own intuitions, bear a family likeness to the tribe 
from which impostors and hypocrites have ever sprung. Of 
course he did not ask men to obey his private will, but the will 
of God expressed through him. ‘For Christ had come a 
second time, and Harris had seen, and spoken with, and 
received the direct instructions of the Lord.’ He possessed a 
female counterpart in the unseen named Chrysanthea; and on 
each of his disciples he bestowed a like sentimental appellation. 
Three years were spent by the neophyte in this bold enter- 
prise, not of saving his soul, but of ‘ living the life,’ and thereby 
raising himself to a higher plane of existence where he should 
in some unspeakable manner be made one with Christ. Though 
he may never have done ‘a full day’s work with his hands’ at 
Brocton, he was ‘kept busy enough’ superintending others, 
and receiving visitors, while in a short time the whole farm 
was given over to his management. Lady Oliphant, according 
to 
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to one account, did no ‘manual work,’ according to another, 
she took her share of the washing, cooking, and cleaning of the 
house. All which matters, solemnly debated by an idle world, 
are of importance only so far ‘as they indicate the spirit and 
temper of this Lake Erie monasticism. But the ordeal, which 
Mr. Harris did not shrink from exacting, was of a more terrible 
kind. With relentless determination he separated mother and 
son. Their correspondence, which had been of the closest 
since Oliphant was a boy, came to an end. In his absence, she 
never heard from him, and was not suffered to write. He went 
or came, but they were on the same ‘detached’ footing as the 
rest of the community ; nor did the rule relax until, as he con- 
fessed with a troubled laugh, it had well-nigh broken his 
mother’s heart and brought her to death’s door. Still she came 
out of the trial victorious. One of those who remain faithful to 
Mr. Harris, writes of her ‘merry laugh,’ implying that she 
endured no great martyrdom. He is little acquainted with the 
human spirit who does not understand, that it may be cheerful 
at an Indian suttee as in the ‘ Brotherhood of the New Life,’ and 
devote itself with enthusiasm while feeling the deadliest pangs. 
‘The heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy.’ One there was who dared, with the 
tremendous audacity of his profession, to intermeddle, and who 
has exemplified the principles which Lucretius had in view, 
when he wrote, ‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.’ 
Mr. Harris has lived up to the pattern. 

‘So bad began, but worse remained behind.’ Another victim 
was demanded by the ‘Divine Feminine.’ In 1870, Brother 
‘ Woodbine ’—which was Oliphant’s name ‘in religion ’—came 
back to Europe, with the allowance of a travelling dervish, and 
leave to follow his spiritual bent. His biographer alludes to 
the manner in which he still laboured for the brethren, so 
strange in its humility and devotion, that the mere mention of 
details would excite ridicule. Soon, however, the ‘ Times’ 
employed him as correspondent in the Franco-German war, and 
his graphic and lively sketches (among the best he ever wrote) 
gave ample testimony that, if his brain was touched in the 
religious fibre, it was in other respects as sound as ever. Lady 
Oliphant joined her son in France ; and the year was not ended 
before this oddest of all wandering monks encountered Alice 
Le Strange in Paris, and fell in love with her. 

Of this young lady we are told that she was full of charm, 
an admirable talker and musician, endowed with ‘ beautiful 
diction and melodious speech ;’ that she moved in the best 
society of London and Paris, but had grown tired of her 
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way of life; and was in search of some less indulgent form of 
Christianity than that in which she had been brought up. She 
was now destined to meet with one. Mr. Harris—though, as 
one of the Brocton ‘ Mothers’ wrote, ‘he knew how terrible 
marriage was’—had taken off the prohibition formerly laid 
upon Oliphant, not to look forward to the wedded state. But a 
‘mixed’ marriage between one of his disciples and an ordinary 
Christian he was not likely to tolerate, much less approve. Nor 
did Miss Le Strange’s family desire the connexion. Neverthe- 
less, an engagement followed in April 1872, Oliphant observing 
that he knew not when the marriage would take place, and that 
‘the same hand that arranged the first part will arrange the 
second.’ An extraordinary correspondence ensued. Mr. Harris 
forbade the marriage absolutely, nor did he yield his reluctant 
consent until the young lady, in a most affecting and indeed 
pitiful letter, made unconditional sacrifice of herself, her judg- 
ment, and her fortune, to the despot who never claimed obe- 
dience, but who never failed to obtain it from his subjects. 
Though Oliphant was now a ‘ vassal soul,’ it may still be asked 
by what course of reasoning he could persuade another to sacri- 
fice herself on the altar where he lay bound. The so-called 
marriage took place at St. George’s, Hanover Square. Alice 
Oliphant gave . her fortune and entered the Brocton monas- 
tery. But Mr. Harris never allowed that she was Oliphant’s 
‘counterpart.’ Her magnetism did not please him, though 
he always declined to give up the property which she made 
over to his religious ‘ use.’ Tn no long while he bade her 
leave Salem-on-Erie and her husband, that she might join the 
new community which he was founding at Santa Rosa. Oli- 
phant, meanwhile, was making money for the brethren by 
commercial transactions in New York. His wife for some 
months had shared a cottage at Brocton with Lady Oliphant, 
and both were engaged in domestic and farmyard duties, Lolng 
aside their ‘useless accomplishments’ in a slavish spirit of 
obedience which it is hard to contemplate without indignation. 
But now the ‘Father’ scattered all three; and the heavenly 
union in which they were supposed to exist became a complete 
separation. ' 

We hasten to the catastrophe of this amazing story, which no 
romancer would have dared to fabricate. Oliphant was travelling 
hither and thither, Alice gave lessons by herself in a remote 
Californian village, and the forsaken mother was suffering from 
the cancer of which shedied. On one occasion, Laurence was not 
even permitted to see his wife, though he had gone to Santa Rosa 
with that hope. He spent some time in Palestine, and was 
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fingering on various errands in Constantinople or London, when 
the scandal, which threatened to arise from their long separation, 
moved Alice to cross the Atlantic and join him. But in 1881 he 
returned to Brocton, determined to strike out a course of revela- 
tion for hisown use. He becamea medium, and announced that 
the ‘ heavenly counterpart’ of Harris had abandoned the prophet, 
coming over to Oliphant’s side, and leaving her former Lincband 
open to malign influences, A most singular drama was the 
consequence of this interposition from the unseen, which will 
recall to the student more than one of Calderon’s ‘ Autos,’ wherein 
allegorical personages mingle with those of flesh and blood, 
and decide the issue of the story. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
consort’s desertion, Mr. Harris held himself every inch a prophet. 
Brocton was perplexed, divided, and almost wholly captured by 
the ‘ Regent,’ who now made a determined attempt to hurl the 
‘Primate’ from his throne. Questions of property arose, And, 
saddest of all, in the midst of this fanatical and insane hurly- 
burly, Lady Oliphant, hurried by her son in an exhausted con- 
dition across the American continent, died at Cloverdale, amid 
the visionary excitements of a steadily mounting enthusiasm. 
Mr. Harris would not be deposed; but he telegraphed to 
Alice in England that her husband was insane, and he would 
undoubtedly have been well pleased to help her in confining 
him within the walls of an asylum. But the net was broken, 
Friends stepped in, under whose persuasion Mr. Harris returned 
ninety thousand dollars to Oliphant, who became practically 
the master of Brocton, He returned to England by way of 
New Orleans and Havana; and his wife, now like himself a 
rebel from Harris, met him at Torquay. They were never 
more divided until she died, seven years after, in Palestine. 
- They now assumed the réle which they had seen practised 
by others; and with abundance of kindly feeling and never- 
wearied self-sacrifice combined the dangerous functions of 
mediumship. Sending emigrant Jews to Brocton, they chose 
for themselves an abode at Haifa, ‘a bright Syrian town, lying 
on the western edge of the Bay of Acre,’ with a beautiful outlook 
in front, and behind the noble background of the hills of Galilee. 
The spot lay almost in perpetual sunshine, while a fertile _— 
swept behind to the flower-crowned slopes of Carmel. Haifa 
was an Eastern town, with well-built houses amid shady 
trees and gardens, in which dwelt certain German-Americans, 
‘members of the Society of the Temple,’ who awaited in the 
Holy Land the Second Coming. Mrs. Oliphant is clearly not 
aware in the Biography that Laurence and his household shared 
this millennial hope ; yet public statements to that effect have 
since 
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since been made, and one of the Brocton rebels (now returned 
to his allegiance) who lived a year in the Palestine settlement 
expressly declares, ‘We were induced to believe at Haifa that 
the descent and conscious connection of our counterparts would 
soon be realized,’ adding with incomparable naiveté, ‘ but in this 
we were disappointed.’ In Mr. Haskett Smith’s novel, ‘For 
God and Humanity,’ a faint illumination is thrown upon the days 
at Haifa. But, though Laurence Oliphant was a man of over- 
flowing sympathies and generous to a fault, he did not possess 
the qualities of a great spiritual leader; and to those who had 
experienced Mr. Harris’s commanding and subtle influence, it 
seemed that they were fallen into a ‘lower sphere.’ From the 
‘magnetism’ which now flowed in upon them, some appre- 
hended the most dangerous consequences. In strong and 
threatening terms, Mr. Harris warned his recalcitrant disciples 
that they were plunging into a career of ruinous hallucination, 
Husband and wife, in fact, had given themselves up to a joint- 
stock enterprise of ‘ inspired’ writing, and their sanity as well 
as their health was undermined. The fantastic romance 
‘ Altiora Peto,’ which was composed in 1882, abounds in 
brilliant sayings, though defaced by spiritual charlatanism ; 
and ‘ Masollam’ has been angrily, yet not quite unfairly, 
described as the ‘ stupidest novel ever written.’ But while the 
volume of ‘Episodes’ retains all the sparkle and wit of 
Oliphant’s happiest vein, it is otherwise with ‘Sympneumata, — 
a composition to which, if unseen spirits lent their aid, we can 
but lament that such tedious works are suffered in the heavenly 
courts. Like its sequel, published under the misleading name 
of ‘ Scientific Religion,’ it is above or beneath criticism. 

From disease of the brain, as the physicians said, if not from 
‘ spiritual pressure,’ Alice Oliphant died after a visit to Galilee 
in 1888, The shock to her husband was at first overwhelming. 
But he soon dreamt that she had come back as his invisible 
counterpart, and from henceforth he lived under the ‘influx’ 
which he ascribed to his dead wife. The man of the world is 
now pictured to us as a ‘worn mystic,’ dealing with himself 
like a Brahmin, and watching for signs and tokens from 
behind the veil. By Alice’s request thus conveyed, or, as 
he wrote to one of his friends, by ‘direct Divine command, 
he travelled again to America, and met the lady who was to 
act as his unseen wife’s double (it is not easy to describe in 
appropriate language these abnormal relations), and to whom 
he was married, at Malvern, in the August before he died. A 
day or two later he was taken seriously ill. He was removed to 
Surbiton, where he underwent great pain with much ee 
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and serenity ; and then to Twickenham, at which place he died 
‘in November, in the house of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. His 
second wife became Mrs. James Murray Templeton; and the 
establishment at Haifa seems to have lost all hope of con- 
tinuance by the death of its founder. 

Meanwhile, in this present year, Mr. Harris has again asked 
the public to lend him their ears. His book on ‘The New 
Republic,’ and an epistle concerning the Brotherhood of the 
New Life, are now lying before us, but we shall not delay over 
the ‘sense of corporate immortality,’ the ‘ powers magnified a 
thousand-fold,’ the ‘ key to the harmonic law of Pythagoras,’ or 

-the consciousness ‘that I hold the final secret of resuscita- 
tion,’ which interpolate themselves in a vague appeal to financial 
magnates who may be tempted to expend their millions on 
reconstructing humanity. This prophet never can adjust ‘ real 
vision to right language.’ Our ‘mere grey argument’ must 
leave him in the probably unique situation of a religious 
pretender, whose one illustrious disciple renounced him, and 
thereby made him famous in three continents. 

But the disciple was born for better things. With a balanced 
judgment to which the knowledge of history, or of science, or 
the patient study of sane and noble books, instead of Cabalas 
and conundrums, might have led him, Laurence Oliphant would 
surely have abounded more in light and goodness than he did. 
His self-sacrifice, though infinite, meant the wreck of other 
lives, and his own no less. He shook the veil of Isis rudely, 
and a flash struck through, and dazzled him for evermore. 
These Platonic marriages, bi-sexual deities, convents with 
double wings, and paralysing dreams from Swedenborg ; these 
renunciations of personality under pretence of not being dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision; these shadow-fightings with 
the chimeras of hallucination, belong to a region which man- 
kind would do well to leave in the keeping of physicians and 
of cool observant science. To submit, however heroically, to 
suffering and death from loyalty to false and vain imaginations, 
is not martyrdom but suicide. His daring cynicism, gay spirit 
of adventure, tenderness of heart, and impassioned self-denial, 
made of this visionary and enthusiast a figure upon which the 
nineteenth century could not look without some admiration and 
a great deal of wonder. But the religion to which he sank was 
a worship of hysteria, and literalism run wild. Do science 
and orthodoxy both denounce it? Then, for once at least, 
they bear a united witness which it is not safe to scorn. 
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Art. VI.—1. Les Chefs-d’ uvre du Musée Royal d Amsterdam, 
Par A. Bredius. Traduction francaise par Emile Michel, 
Munich and Paris, 1890. 

2. Studien zur Geschichte der Holliindischen Malerei. Von 
Wilhelm Bode. Braunschweig, 1883. 

3. Les Artistes de Haarlem. Par le Dr. Van der Willigen., 
La Haye, 1870. 

4, Les Artistes, Célebres: (a) Jacob van Ruysdael et les Pay- 
sagistes de 0 Ecole de Harlem ; (b) Hobbema et les Paysagistes 
de son temps en Hollande. Par Emile Michel. Paris, 1890. 

5. Les Maitres d Autrefois. Par Eugene Fromentin. Paris, 
1876. 


ib no department of the history of art has the modern spirit 
of scientific research been more active in recent years than 
in that whieh relates to the Dutch painters of the seventeenth 
century. At all times, indeed, since their works were painted, 
the pictures of the great men have been highly valued by a public 
large enough to keep their names alive ; but the interest that is 
shown in them and their productions at the present day is 
out of all proportion to that which was displayed a hundred, or 
even fifty, years ago. The competition of the wealthiest 
amateurs on the one hand—men not confined to one country or 
even to one continent—and, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment and high organization of museums, have been at once a 
cause and an effect of this increased interest. With the growth 
of the taste for Dutch art there has arisen the demand, so 
characteristic of modern times, for increased certainty as to the 
lives of the painters themselves, and better criteria as to the 
genuineness of their pictures, This demand has been to a 
great extent supplied by the studies of archivists and critics, 
such as the last thirty or forty years have produced in abun- 
dance in almost every department of research. They have had 
at once a difficult and a stimulating task, for it may truly be 
said that in almost every case they have had to re-compose 
from the beginning the history of the men whom they were 
studying. We are in the habit of assuming that because 
Holland was a small country, which in a single generation 
produced a large crop of painters of high importance, there- 
fore the contemporaries of these men were generally in- 
terested in art, and would naturally take care to preserve 
whatever was to be known in the lives of the artists, There 
could not be a greater mistake. In Holland there was no high 
patronage of art such as was so frequent in Italy in the days 
when Popes and Princes competed for the possession of leading 
painters, 
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painters, or such as, in the neighbouring Catholic provinces, 
raised Rubens in this very seventeenth century of which we are 
speaking, to a social — with the rich and the powerful. A 
study of the records of the Dutch painters brings home to one 
more and more the melancholy fact that, with the exception of a 
certain number of the portrait painters and, after the middle of 
the century, of a certain number of painters of highly-finished 
‘interiors, the artists whom we call great were nearly all 
neglected by their contemporaries and allowed to die in poverty 
and in misery, It is, therefore, not surprising that, when the 
world began to show any curiosity about the lives of these men, 
the place of fact had to be supplied by legend. Holland did 
not even produce a Vasari, and the different books which came 
into existence from 1680 to 1800 tell us very little that is worth 
knowing, or that will stand the test of scholarly criticism. 
Houbraken, the most authoritative of the biographers, is found 
to be quite uncritical and to mingle fact with fable in the most 
yateony manner; while a writer like Descamps, ‘ Peintre, 

embre de |’Académie Royale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et 
Arts de Rouen, et Professeur de Lettres de I’Ecole du dessein 
de la méme Ville,’ who in 1753 published in four volumes a 
very pretty ‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands, Allemands, et Hol- 
landais,’ is absolutely worthless as an authority. But it was 
the legends told by these men that until quite recently held the 
field, andj consequently such books as Pilkington and the 
early editions of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary’ (before Mr. Walter 
Armstrong took the latter in hand) were little more than 
strings of wrong dates and apocryphal stories. 

It has been the work of a small and earnest group of men 
during the past forty years to put the study of Dutch Art— 
meaning thereby the history both of the pictures and of the 
painters—on a sounder footing; and although there is still 
much to be learnt, and much which we fear has passed away 
beyond recovery, still a great deal has been done to re-create for 
us the men and the circumstances of their lives, and to dis- 
tinguish scientifically among the pictures which rightly or 
wrongly bear their names. The impulse came some years ago 
from two sides: from the side of the archivists and historians, 
and from that of the painters and students of art as such. On 
the one hand, the present generation owes a great debt to such 
men as the late Mr. Scheltema, the learned archivist of Amster- 
dam, who first threw an important light upon the history of 
Rembrandt; and, next to him, to Vosmaer, who reworked 
Scheltema’s materials, added many others of his own (especially 
derived from a study of the drawings of the master and his 


pupils), 
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pupils), and produced the excellent ‘ Life of Rembrandt,’ which 
must for some time remain the standard authority on the 
subject, With them one should place the name of Dr, Van der 
Willigen, whose invaluable researches into the archives of 
Haarlem have laid a solid foundation for the history of the great 
Haarlem School. While these men and others were busied with 
their researches into documents, there came the inspiring works 
of two Frenchmen : Thoré—known in‘Art history as ‘ W. Biirger’ 
—who, exiled as a Republican after the coup d'état, spent some 
ears in Holland and England in the sympathetic study of 
Dutch painting, and whose especial claim upon posterity is that 
he rediscovered the great artist Johannes Vermeer of Delft ; and, 
after him, the eminent painter Eugene Fromentin, whose essay 
on ‘ Les Maitres d’Autrefois’ may serve as the golden book of 
criticism so far as the purely zsthetic aspects of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools are concerned, These critics and archivists 
are no longer with us ; but the work to which they contributed so 
much is being nobly carried on by various enthusiastic searchers 
and writers, at the head of whom we have to place Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, and Dr. Abraham 
Bredius, director of the Museum at the Hague. They are worthily 
followed by many other students and writers in Germany, 
Holland, and France, among whom it is enough to mention 
M. Emile Michel, two of whose original books we place at the 
head of this article, and who has also translated into French 
Dr. Bredius’s admirable summary, the beautifully illustrated 
volume which he calls ‘ Les Chefs-d’CXuvre du Musée Royal 
d’Amsterdam.’ These two scholars, Dr. Bode and Dr. Bredius, 
though they have never yet signed a joint book, yet offer an 
excellent example of collaboration and, as it were, partnership in 
study, which is commoner in other fields of research than in the 
realm of Art history. Their method may be described as a 
happy combination of the study of the archives with the autopsy 
of the pictures themselves. There is not a museum in Central 
and Northern Europe that they have not mastered ; and Dr, Bode 
certainly knows the private galleries of England better than any 
Englishman. His Consider, not only of Dutch art but of 
German and Italian art, is very great, and his memory almost 
as remarkable as was the late Signor Morelli’s. His book of 
‘Studien’ must long continue to be the leading authority on the 
lives and works of many of the minor Dutch painters, and on 
the relation that they bear to the great chefs d’école, especially 
Hals and Rembrandt. Dr. Bredius, as becomes a Dutchman, 
has made his chief mark as a student of the national archives, 
and during a dozen years of study he has done much to set at 
; rest 
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rest the many questions that had arisen as to the dates and facts 
of the painters lives. To the ordinary collector, indeed, or to 
the ordinary visitor to a gallery, these researches and discoveries 
seem to matter little, and such people frankly ask themselves 
whether it is worth while to ‘meditate the thankless Muse’ of 
History in dingy Record Offices in order to prove that Ruysdael 
was born in 1628, or that Rembrandt did not marry Hendrickie 
Stoffels. For our enjoyment of a particular picture, perhaps 
these discoveries are of little consequence ; but to those who 
regard art as an important branch of human culture, and its 
history as part of the history of the human mind, it seems 
desirable that knowledge should be based on facts, not fictions. 
In other branches of history we all know how much may turn 
upon a date; and it is the same in the history of art. Incom- 
plete as they are as yet, it is quite certain that the researches 
of the men whom we have named have already given to the 
seventeenth century in Holland a life, an actuality, which it 
has not had before. 

In studying, as we propose to do in the present article, the 
landscape art of that period and country, we find two 
conflicting tendencies always at work. On the one side we 
have the work of the Italianizers carrying on the traditions of 
an earlier age, when the influence of Italy had found its way 
northwards, and, as was the case throughout the sixteenth 
century, was affecting every field of art. Just as Otto van 
Veen, the master of Rubens, and the painter known as 
Cornelis de Haarlem, painted Biblical and other figure 
subjects in a manner derived from Michel Angelo and his 
followers, so, in the southern provinces of the Low Countries, 
especially at Antwerp and Brussels, a vigorous school of 
landscape painters established and illustrated the rule that 
landscape art had something better to do than the passive 
copying of nature. It is chiefly in the interesting gallery at 
Brunswick that the works of these men are preserved: Joost 
Momper, Paul Bril, Vinckenboons, and many more who, 
though working amid the flats of the Low Countries, loved to 
cover their canvases with mountains, and rocks, and ruined 
castles, and distances blue as the sky. In Holland itself, 
and chiefly at Utrecht, a strong current was perpetually 
setting towards Italy, and, as Dr. Bode has proved, we find a 
vigorous and wide-spread influence exerted at Rome upon the 
whole school of painters from the north by the celebrated 
Adam Elsheimer, of Frankfort. This influence is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the mythological scenes and fairy landscapes 
of Cornelis van Poelenburgh and of a number of now 

forgotten 
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forgotten painters who clustered round him ; but it also formed 
the Lastmans and others who were the first teachers of 
Rembrandt. Thirty or forty years later came a whole new 
school of Italianizing painters of landscapes and M morn 
scenes: Jan and Andries Both, the two Moucherons, Nicolaas 
Berchem, Karel du Jardin, Adam Pynacker, and several more, 
These last were the actual contemporaries of Ruysdael, and it 
is evident, from the fact that Berchem painted the figures in 
many of Ruysdael’s pictures, that the two men were on terms 
of friendship. It seems pretty certain that the art of the 
Italianizers was always more popular and more certain of a 
ready sale; for the same tendency of the national taste which a 
few years later led to the popularity and commanding success 
of the Chevalier van der Werff would naturally bring clients to 
men who, like Berchem, could put a group of highly-finished 
cattle among the sun-smitten ruins of the Campagna, or who, 
like the brothers Both, could fill a mountainous valley with 
golden sunshine and with threatening shade. Jan Both had 
mastered the secret of representing warm sunlight with a de 

of perfection that only Cuyp has surpassed, and both Berchem 
and Karel du Jardin at their best show an extraordinary 
mastery of detail. But, as modern taste has more and more 
convinced itself, the root of the matter is not inthem. Their 
art is affected and artificial. It has in it a seed of decay—it 
has not the permanence of the art of the single-minded students 
of nature. 

It is interesting to note that the impulse to a truly national 
art, totally opposed to this exotic art, was first given in the city 
which, during the long war against Spanish tyranny, had 
shown the greatest power of resistance and the strongest 
initiative. lt was in Haarlem, the town whose heroic defence 
is still the most famous fact in Dutch history, that the in- 
dependent art of Holland may be said to have arisen. There 
Frans Hals was born and worked throughout the greater part of 
his long life, putting into those famous Corporation pictures of 
his, and into single portraits, that vigour and delicacy which 
mark him out as one of the great creators of modern portrait 
painting. His influence was extraordinarily wide. Dr. Bode 
has shown, in the most elaborate of his essays, that it covered 
not only a whole school of portrait painters, but that early school 
of genre painters out of which in due time was developed the 
art of Terburg and Metsu. In the Museum at Haarlem there 
has lately been placed an interesting little picture of the time, 
by Job Berckheyden, representing the interior of Hals’s teaching 
room, with the master standing by and watching a group a 
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lads drawing from the model—lads whose names have all sur- 
vived in the history of art—the brothers Berckheyden, D. van 
Deelen, Dirck Hals, Pieter Molyn, and the five sons of the 
teacher. Some of the names may be wrongly assigned ; but 
there is no doubt that the picture represents the atelier of Hals, 
and is a charming bit of testimony to his position as a teacher, 
Hals, of course, did not directly teach landscape, but his 
lessons certainly influenced the landscape painters and con- 
tributed to the encouragement of that direct study of natural 
effects which was the key-note of the Haarlem school, and, 
with it, of all the great landscape art of Holland. It was two 
junior contemporaries of Hals, Pieter Molyn and Esaias van de 
Velde, who may be called the founders of the Haarlem school 
of landscape. The first was born in London of Dutch parents, 
and in 1616 we find him established at Haarlem as a member 
of the Guild of St. Luke. Eight years later he married, and 
died in 1661. His pencil-drawings are very numerous and 
have a place in almost every collection; exact and rapid 
transcripts of river scenes, or of groups of peasants in the 
fields, or of bits of woodland, or of level landscapes with 
houses dotted here and there. His pictures, the greater part 
of which are, curiously enough, to be found in Sweden, are 
based upon these drawings, and are mostly literal renderings 
of nature, painted almost in monochrome, showing broad roads, 
sandy banks, and whatever else will give a greyish-brown 
foundation, so to speak, to the picture. Esaias van de Velde 
was a soldier as well as a painter, and is the author of many 
scenes of military life, the embarking and disembarking of 
troops, scenes on the shore, and the like; but, although his 
figures are excellent, he is essentially a landscape painter, and 
he claims the attention of posterity principally as the master of 

Van Goyen. 
Jan van Goyen, whose art can for the first time be appre- 
ciated by visitors to our National Gallery since the recent 
urchase of the admirable skating scene which came from the 
aldon sale, was born at Leyden in 1596; a fellow-townsman, 
therefore, of Rembrandt, and about eleven years his senior. 
The modern scholars have found that he studied with the 
elder Swanenburch, the father of Rembrandt’s first master, and 
that he frequently went to Haarlem to work under Esaias van 
de Velde. When he left him, it was to enter upon a long and 
most productive career; his earliest extant pictures—now in 
the Museum of Berlin—dateé from 1621, and his latest and best 
go down to the year of his death in 1656. His production 
was-immense; not to mention the very numerous drawings of 
his , 
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his, lightly and rapidly touched, which exist in all the 
collections, a single London expert claims to have had at 
least three or four ‘hundred genuine pictures by the master 

sing through his hands during the last thirty years. The 
National Gallery’ picture is some four feet long, and in the 
Municipal Museum of the Hague is a vast panoramic landscape 
more. than double this size; but these are exceptions in the 
midst of Van Goyen’s work, which ranges from small panels 
four or five inches across to comparatively large cabinet pictures, 
generally of the Maas with Dordrecht opposite, measuring some 
three feet by two. The subjects which he prefers are of two 
kinds: flat landscapes with a little broken ground in the front, 
a cottage, the figures of a few peasants, and a clump of trees to 
right or left; or, on the other hand—and these are his best and 
most characteristic productions—broad views of the river scenery 
of Holland, a wide expanse of water under a wide sky. Of 
these last there ought to be one in the National Gallery; more 
than one or two have occurred at sales during the last few 
years. But for the present the nation has to content itself 
with an unimportant landscape, and with the fine skating 
scene to which we have referred already; a noble picture, 
though only partially characteristic of the master. Where 
he is at his best is in the painting of the infinitely varied 
sky that overhangs a great Dutch river or estuary, the clouds 
taking at every moment new shapes or new effects of light 
and shade, and the water below reflecting them. Hence 
his love for the Haarlemmer Meer—that great lake that has 
now given place to ‘ polders’ thronged with cattle—or for the 
broad Maas opposite Dordrecht, as in a whole large class 
of pictures of which the example in the Louvre is the best 
known. These wide stretches of water and sky, or of meadow 
and sky, or of ice and sky, form the foundation of his pictures, 
but other evidence of his lightness and dexterity of touch is 
given by the boats, the buildings, the figures. Cloud-form was 
the problem of the upper half of his pictures; the grouping of 
figures was the problem of the lower half. Each of these he 
handled with a skill that only comes from wonderful natural 
capacity schooled and sharpened by incessant labour—the 
labour of which his surviving drawings, that are to be reckoned 
by hundreds, give abundant proof. But his art was limited. 
He painted landscape, but he almost entirely left out one 
most important branch of it; he eschewed woodland scenery, 
and when, as in a picture at Amsterdam and one that was lately 
in the possession of Messrs. Graves, he ventured upon an im- 
portant study of trees, it was relatively a failure. Again, his 
; gamme 
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gamme of colour is extremely small; he passes from a reddish- 
brown to green and grey, but. beyond these limits he does not 
venture. His silvery river views, with all their delicate shades 
of grey, are almost studies in monochrome; and hence, for the 
world at large, his work will never have the charm of his two 
great followers, Jacob Ruysdael and Albert Cuyp. 

We call these men his followers ; and here, indeed, we come 
upon Van Goyen’s chief claim to the regard of posterity. He 
was the first strong and individual personality among the 
Dutch landscape painters who, by direct lessons and indirect 
example, set the current in the right way. Owing much 
himself, as we have said, to Pieter Molyn and Esaias van de 
Velde, he enormously improved upon their teaching, and 
handed on the new tradition of realism enriched, strengthened, 
widened by his own multifarious work. His position in the 
world of art, it may be remarked, was considerable: in 1640 
he was President of the Guild of St. Luke at the Hague ; his 
portrait was painted by Van der Helst and by Vandyck, and, 
if we are to believe the inscription on an old English 
engraving by J. Wright, in 1771, by Frans Hals; and his sons- 
in-law were Jan Steen and a painter of still-life, Jacob de 
Claeu. He tried to help his income, which would never have 


grown to a great sum at the — which were paid for his 


pictures—often not more than fifteen or twenty florins apiece— 
by speculating in houses, and even, after the fashion of the 
time, in tulips. Alas! neither tulips nor houses nor art could 
save him from the ill-fortune which hung like a cloud over 
well-nigh the whole fraternity of painters, and he died in- 
solvent. But his work and his influence remained. He 
certainly formed the young talent of Cuyp; he probably did 
the same for the most poetical. of marine painters, Jan van de 
Cappelle; and, not to speak of a large group of obscure 
“sgew whose names and work have been disengaged for us by 

tr. Bredius, such as Pieter Nolpe, Willem Koolen or Kool, 
Antonie van der Croos, and others, he exercised a dominant 
influence upon the art of Salomon Ruysdael. 

With this name we come to a family with which recent 
research has largely occupied itself, as was only natural when 
we consider the great place that the name of Ruysdael holds in 
the history of art. Till the other day only the names of two 
Ruysdaels were known ; everybody assumed that Salomon was 
the elder brother of Jacob, and about this latter from the time 
of Houbraken onwards many fanciful stories have been handed 
on from biographer to biographer, as, for instance, that the great 
painter a ars brought upasadoctor. This legend, like many 

others, 
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others, has now been disproved, and should be forgotten ; but its 
existence need cause no surprise, since M. Scheltema discovered 
that there were no less than five persons who bore the name of 
Jacob Ruysdael living in Amsterdam about the year 1660. A 
careful investigation of documents and signatures shows that 
there are four, and only four, Ruysdaels with whom the historian 
of art has to concern himself; that these men were closely 
related ; that they all lived in Haarlem; and that their family 
had migrated thither from the environs of the town of Naarden, 
where in the early part of the seventeenth century we find 
traces of a casteel, or large country house, bearing the name of 
Ruysdael. Apparently the painters were not, as their first 
names might suggest, of Jewish race, but of the sect of the 
Mennonites, who were fond of Old Testament names. Of the 
elder generation were the two brothers Isaac and Salomon, the 
latter a painter and the former a frame-maker, picture-dealer, 
and possibly a painter as well. For this last fact there is no 
evidence beyond the existence of two or three pictures, at 
Munich and elsewhere, signed ‘I. V. R.,’ and the entry of 
Isaac’s name among the members of the Guild of St. Luke at 
Haarlem on September 12, 1640. But the signatures may 
equally well stand for Isaac’s nephew, of whom we shall have 
more to say, and it is known that the Guild sometimes con- 
tained men who interested themselves in art and artists without 
being actually painters. The important thing to remark is that 
this Isaac and his first wife were the parents of the great Jacob 
Ruysdael. As though on purpose to perplex future generations, 
Isaac’s brother Salomon also gave the name of Jacob to his own 
son, who himself became a landscape painter, and whose rare 
works have been, till a recent discovery of Dr. Bredius, a 
permanent puzzle to the critics. This discovery was that of 
the marriage contract of Jacob, son of Salomon—‘ Jacob 
Salomonsz,’ as he signs himself—with a certain Annetje Colyn, 
dated February 3, 1673; and the contract is witnessed by his 
cousin, the great painter, who signs himself at full length, 
‘Jacob van Ruisdael Isaacksz.’ (It may be remarked by the 
way that Jacob is the only member of his family who spells 
his surname with an i.) In another document the same 
scholar finds the widow of Jacob Salomonsz describing her 
deceased husband as ‘a painter living on the Lauriergracht at 
Amsterdam ;’ and his name also figures on the lists of the 
Guild of St. Luke at Haarlem. Here then is the explanation 
of certain pictures in the museums of Rotterdam and Cassel, 
and of some others which have now and then made their 


appearance in London sale-rooms, bearing the initials or - 
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fall signature of Jacob van Ruysdael. They are plainly not 
from the hand of the great man, whose style is, it is true, 
extremely varied, but is never harsh and, so to speak, streaky, 
as is that of these pictures, and whose trees are never feeble 
and unnaturally contorted. The pictures closely resemble the 
weaker works of Salomon Ruysdael, and are in fact to be 
attributed to his son. 

Salomon Ruysdael, the father of Jacob the less and the 
uncle, not elder brother, of Jacob the great, was a considerable 
and at his best a charming painter, and it is to be regretted 
that none of his works has as yet found a place in the National 
Gallery. His extant pictures probably number some hundreds, 
but he seems to have reserved to himself time for developing 
some talent for business; he was a trusted officer of the Guild 
of St. Luke, and there is a story of his having invented a sort of 
imitation marble by the sale of which he was enabled to live 
in easier circumstances than the majority of the brotherhood. 
The date of his birth is uncertain ; his earliest known picture 
with a date, now at Berlin, bears the figure 1631, and he died 
in 1670. The Berlin picture is evidently the work of a com- 
paratively young man, showing a young man’s dependence upon 
his teachers. It, and other works of about the same date, are 
full of the influence of Van Goyen; and in fact it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish between the early works of the two 
painters. They grew together, and the best pictures of both 
were not painted till the artists were quite fifty years of age; 
but they diverged more and more, and a fine Van Goyen of the 
best period has little in common with a fine Salomon Ruysdael 
of the same date. Van Goyen prefers the round forms of the 
clouds that on a fine summer day overhang the Maas ; his brush 
plays with the delicacy of their shadows, and loves to turn a 

ndscape into what the moderns would call ‘a harmony in grey 
and silver. Sometimes, as in a picture in private possession 
in London, he paints the same cloud enwrapping the whole: 
heaven, black and lowering, and torn by the lightning; but 
very seldom does he consent to paint a sky that is blue. 
Salomon Ruysdael on the other hand, who is as fond of rivers 
and boats and wide stretches of sky as was his master, is by 
no means so reticent in the matter of colour. His skies in his 
later period are frankly blue; the figures of men and animals 
are not only admirably drawn, but have the colours of nature, 
At his best, as in the large picture of ‘ The Halt by the Village 
Inn,’ which came to the Museum at Amsterdam with the 
Dupper bequest, and as in the admirable Winter Scene in the 
Dublin Gallery, Salomon Ruysdael shows a command of many 
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of the resources of his art which should place him high in the 
ranks of the Dutch landscape painters. 

Research has been tolerably fortunate in regard to the life of 
Jacob Ruysdael, and has been enabled to construct at least a 
skeleton biography of a man whose personality, from the 
glimpses that we obtain of it, must have been singularly attractive, 
He seems to emerge from the mists of time, a gentle, solitary 
character ; meditative, inclined to melancholy; kinder to his 
family than to himself ; never weary of wandering among the 
woods, over the dunes or by the marshy pools that fringe the 
io rivers of Holland; almost always alone, living with 
Nature and his thoughts. Smith, in the ‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ 
enumerates some 450 of the master’s works; and if we deduct 
50 of these as uncertain and add 100 which have come 
to light since the catalogue was compiled, we reach a total of 
500—a noble life’s work, if ever there was one. Very few of 
all these are in any sense insignificant; scores of them are 
masterpieces. They cover an immense range, for Jacob Ruys- 
dael paints with equal knowledge the forest, the rocky waterfall, 
the wide open plain, the sunny cornfield, the river, and the 
sea; always giving evidence of observation, but at the same 
time always filling his work with his individual thought. The 
author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ indeed, as though to show to what 
extremes of misstatement a man of genius may be carried by his 
prejudices, declares that ‘there appears no exertion of mind in 
any of Ruysdael’s works.’* Against such a judgment set this of 
Fromentin, an eminent painter and a critic of the first order :— 

‘Wherever Ruysdael appears, the effect is the same; he has his 
own manner of impressing himself upon you, of commanding your 
respectful attention ; of telling you that you are in the presence of a 
mind—the mind of a man of race, and of one who has something 
important to say. Here is the unique cause of his suporiority ; 
there is in the painter a man who thinks, and in each of his works a 
conception.’ 


Which is the truer criticism? He who doubts should go to 
the National Gallery and decide. 

The date of Ruysdael’s birth was first fixed with certainty by 
the discovery, by Dr. Bredius, of a document dated June 9, 
1661, in which Jacob Ruysdael declares that he was then thirty- 
two years old, thus giving the year 1628 or 1629 as that of 
which we are in search. The date that used to be current was 
1636, but, as was long ago remarked by that excellent con- 
noisseur, ‘John Smith, dealer in pictures,’ the author of the 





* Vol. i. p. 340 (last edition). 
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celebrated Catalogue, this was clearly several years too late, as 
there are known pictures by the master’s hand bearing the date 
of 1645 or 1646. The document that we have quoted is 
interesting in more ways than one, since it is perhaps the first 
extant example of official expertise in Art, being a statement made 
by several painters, including William Kalff and Allart van 
Everdingen, as to the genuineness of a picture that had been 
sold as the work of the marine painter Porcellis. Just as the 
experts of London or Paris at the present day habitually sign 
similar opinions in similar cases, so it is here declared by these 
men, including ‘Jacob Ruysdael, aged 32 years, that the 
picture is not by the painter for whom it is claimed. Another 
point of interest connected with this declaration is that.it bears 
the signature of two witnesses, one of them being Meyndert 
Hobbema, whom we thus find for the first time in association 
with his illustrious teacher. Jacob Ruysdael was, as we have 
said, the son of Isaac Ruysdael by his first marriage, and was 
born at Haarlem, where he seems to have lived for the first 
thirty years of his life. Of those thirty years we know very 
little, except from the dates which here and there appear upon 
his pictures and upon his rare etchings, and from the drawings 
for these same pictures which exist in various collections. 
Although Smith declares that he had seen pictures dated 1645, 
none such is known to us, the earliest within our acquaintance 
being Mr. Beaumont’s picture and three in the Hermitage 
bearing the dates 1646 and 1647. Four or five other signed 
pictures bear dates earlier than 1650, and with them we class 
with certainty a good many undated works. But one of the 
noteworthy points with regard to Ruysdael’s art is the rapidity 
with which he passed from the early and tentative stage, which 
in the case of most young artists lasts so considerable a time, to 
the stage of certainty and self-dependence. Take, for example, 
the etching which bears the date 1649, when Ruysdael was 
twenty-one years of age, or the very similar drawing of an oak- 
tree, which was sold in the late Miss James’s collection in the 
present year. Both of these are astonishing from the knowledge 
of tree-form which they display ; from the ease with which the 
artist has followed out the most intricate lines of the branches, 
and has known how to express the solidity and yet lightness 
and transparency of a great tree in full leaf. For many years 
he held to this same method of design. It is apparent in such 
a first-rate example of his work as the landscape, dated 1652, 
which was in the late Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s collection, and, 
in fact, we may say he held to it in almost all the pictures in 
which the oak-tree plays, so to speak, the leading part. But 
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these are not the only class of works that date from the master’s 
early years. Generally speaking, we may assign to them the 
renee at of those pictures which bear the strong impress 
of the Haarlem landscape, with its dunes and sandy tracks, with 
its abundance of low bushes as well as forest trees. The most 
famous example of the landscapes of this class is, perhaps, ‘ Le 
Buisson’ of the Louvre,—that noble landscape which, small in 
size though it be, has in it all the elements of great art. Every 
one who interests himself in Dutch landscape painting knows 
the thrice-celebrated canvas. To the right a sandy road mounts 
the hill, up which a peasant with two dogs is passing; to the 
left is the group of oak-bushes, bending away from the wind ; 
in the distance, across a plain steeped in varied light and 
shadow, rises the great church of Haarlem, and above there 
stretches one of the most magnificent skies that even Ruysdael, 
the painter par excellence of skies and clouds, has ever achieved, 
As Sesmensie remarks in his enthusiastic account of this great 


picture, it is the sky that dominates the whole conception, and 
it is from Ruysdael’s pictures in general, and from a master- 
piece like this in particular, that we learn to regard the sky as 
what it really is, the very essence of the landscape. 

Many persons in their wanderings through the European 


picture galleries have noticed that the picture called ‘ The Dune,’ 
in the Munich Pinacothek, is similar in motif to ‘ Le Buisson’ ; 
but it was reserved for M. Emile Michel, who has engraved 
them both in his little volume, to notice that the subject is 
really identical, the central bush being seen from different sides. 
In ‘Le Buisson’ you are going in the direction of Haarlem, and 
the bush is seen to the left of the road; in the Munich picture 
you are coming away from Haarlem, and the bush is to the 
right; but in both cases what has struck the painter’s fancy is 
the sharply-defined silhouette of this group of branches and 
foliage, which seems to have been forced out of its natural 
direction by the prevailing wind from the sea. M. Michel, 
having been once struck by the resemblance between these two 
pictures, has found that Ruysdael repeated the motif in several 
others, especially in one at the museum of Le Mans. We may 
add to his little discovery the fact, interesting to all students of 
Ruysdael, that in Miss James’s sale—to which we have already 
referred, and in which many delightful sketches by the master’s 
hand emerged from their long seclusion—there was sold a small 
drawing which evidently expresses the first thought for the 
picture of ‘Le Buisson.’ On a piece of paper, eight inches by 
six, probably the leaf of a sketch-book, Ruysdael has rapidly 
jotted down a note of this delightful subject,—the road to the 
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right, copious undergrowth in the foreground, and the cele- 
brated bush beyond, while in the further distance is some more 
woody country, though no church of Haarlem. A comparison 
of this drawing with the picture shows that he did not scruple 
to improve upon nature when it came to composing a finished 
work of art, for in ‘ Le Buisson’ the foreground is almost cleared 
of brushwood, the road is brought out strongly as a luminous 
space, and the distant town gives to the landscape that element 
of human association which even Ruysdael found valuable, 
Jacob Ruysdael seldom dated his pictures, but it seems certain 
that it was soon after 1650 that he began to venture upon 
another class of works, the waterfalls with hills and rocks and 
fir-trees that are, in the popular mind, most commonly con- 
nected with his name. The question where and how these were 
painted is interesting, but unfortunately we do not possess the 
data for a complete solution to it. Almost certainly the first 
hint came to him from his elder contemporary Everdingen, 
that very genuine and varied artist who made so many pictures, 
drawings, and etchings of Norwegian and Dutch landscape, and 
of the breezy seas and estuaries of Holland, Everdingen was 
a native of Alkmaar, where he was born in 1621, and, after 
receiving at Utrecht lessons from Roelandt Savery, came to 
Haarlem to learn from Molyn, There he was married in 1645, 
and in the same year was admitted into the Guild of St. Luke, 
-but before that time he appears to have painted the majority of 
his Norwegian pictures; perhaps, as modern critics have sug- 
gested, finding his way into the country on one of the timber 
vessels which did so continuous a trade between Alkmaar and 
the Norwegian ports. A vast number of studies from nature 
remain from the hand of Everdingen, but it is the opinion of 
the Director of the Stockholm Museum that his pictures of 
Norwegian scenes, cascades, and forests, of which every museum 
possesses a specimen, were composed from these studies rather 
than intended to represent any one particular locality. They 
appear for a time to have had some little vogue in Holland, 
where they may have acted as a kind of antithesis to the views 
of the picturesque southern country which the Italianizers were 
painting and selling; so that one asks, whether it was in the 
hope of finding a readier market than he could command by his 
views of the Haarlem scenery that Ruysdael also determined to 
try his hand upon the picturesqueness of Norway? We cannot 
say, but the suggestion is a probable one ; and it is also probable, 
though, unhappily, no direct evidence in confirmation of it has 
yet been found, that Ruysdae] went to Norway either with or 
without Everdingen, and for a time steeped himself in the spirit 
of 
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of the wild landscape. The large number of works of the 
waterfall class that we possess—Smith enumerates more than a 
hundred—show that he was deeply impressed by the artistic 
and ethical qualities of the landscape. Severe, remote, and 
melancholy, these Norwegian solitudes appealed to the mind 
of this most solitary of artists, in whose art, as Goethe said, 
the poetry of loneliness has found an eternal expression. 

In 1659, when he was thirty or thirty-one years of age, Jacob 
Ruysdael quitted Haarlem for Amsterdam, and there he had his 
domicile during the rest of his life, making, it would seem, 
incessant excursions into the country round as far as Gelderland, 
and even, some would say, as Westphalia, drawing and painting 
by the side of the river and the marsh, or in the recesses of the 
forest, and again returning to the shores of the Zuider Zee and 
making studies for those marvellous sea-pieces of his in which 
he, alone among his countrymen, accurately interpreted for us 
the movement of the angry waves. We know too well that he 
never succeeded in impressing the public with the value of his 
art, and that, as we shall presently see, he was always poor. 
But, as M. Michel remarks, it is evident that if the public did 
not value him, his brother artists thought it an honour to work 
with him. He himself, though not technically a figure painter, 
was far superior to Hobbema in this respect, and had a truly 
artistic sense of what figures were required to help out his 
landscapes, and of how they should be put in. To our mind, 
indeed, the pictures where he himself supplied the figures of a 
few peasants, a woodman returning from his work, a woman 
leading a child and. perhaps followed by a dog, are the most 
artistically complete and satisfactory. But, possibly to help the 
sale, he often appealed to his friends to improve his landscapes ; 
to étoffer them, as the French say, with figures. Frequently we 
find the accomplished hand of Adrian van de Velde employing 
itself for this purpose; indeed that brilliant painter appears to 
have spent as much time in completing other people’s pictures 
as in achieving his own. One need only mention the names of 
Van der Heyden, of Moucheron, of Hobbema, as examples of 
the landscape j:ainters who employed his exquisite talent. In 
one case at least, that of the celebrated ‘Sea-shore’ at the 
Hague Museum, some of the critics see the hand of the 
illustrious Vermeer of Delft in the figures which animate the 
work of Ruysdael. And not unfrequently, but especially in 
the case of one magnificent work in the Six collection at 
Amsterdam, Philip Wouverman contributed almost as much as 
Ruysdael himself to the picture. More often it was Lingelbach 
and Berchem who touched in the figures, one of the best-known 
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examples being that fine landscape of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s 
to which we have referred already. Perhaps this. was a con- 
cession to friendship—for Houbraken says that Berchem and 
Ruysdael were close friends—perhaps it was'a concession to the 
Italianizing taste of the moment, but Ruysdael would have 
done better had he allowed his pictures to present that unmixed 
expression of Dutch nature which his.own art always conveys, 
and had not permitted the exotic art of his Italianized 
countrymen to interfere with them. 

The only outside records that seem to have come to light 
with: regard to Ruysdael’s later years are of a character as 
melancholy as is that of his most sombre pictures. In 1667 we 
find Jacob Ruysdael dwelling in the Kalverstraat, in very bad 
health, and making a will by which he leaves all his property 
to his half-sister on condition that she takes care of their father ; 
and in the next year another document shows us this same 
father, the unsuccessful dealer in frames and pictures, giving up 
his few possessions to his son in consideration of advances 
made by the latter. It is clear, in fact, that Jacob Ruysdael, 
who could scarcely find purchasers for his pictures, even at the 
rate that a century later just kept our own Richard Wilson 
from starving, was burdened with the care of his aged father, 
and perhaps it was for this reason that he never married, In 
1667 the father died, but it was then too late for the son, 
exhausted by illness and the care of others, to re-establish 
himself financially. The next thirteen years present a melan- 
choly record ; neither incessant work upon his own studies 
and pictures, nor the help which—as in the large picture 
lately acquired for the Dublin Gallery—he contributed to the 
backgrounds for other artists, sufficed to supply this greatest 
of all the landscape painters of Holland with the resources 
necessary for his support in the old age that had come pre- 
maturely upon him. He found himself alone at Amsterdam, 
and in his illness and poverty he looked back upon his native 
town with longing; and the Mennonites, to which sect he 
and his family had belonged, asked that he might be allowed 
a home in the alms-house at Haarlem. This was in the 
autumn of 1681, and, their request having been supported by 
the burgomaster of the town, who cynically remarked that the 
new inmate might perhaps prove a source of profit to the 
establishment, he was received towards the end of the year. It 
was only for a few months, and on the 24th of March, 1682, we 
find in the records of Haarlem one last entry—the mention of a 
sum of four florins ‘for the expenses of opening the tomb of 
Jacob Ruysdael in the church of St. Bavon,’ It may be added 
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that the native town of the great painter—rich, comfortable, and 
prosperous as are most of the towns of Holland, and owing 
everything in the estimation of the world to the genius of its 
painters—has yet done nothing to honour the memory of the 
great man. When Van der Willigen wrote his excellent ‘ Les 
Artistes de Harlem,’ in 1870, there was not even a picture by 
Ruysdael in the museum of the town. Now there is one, but it 
is a small and secondary performance of his and quite unworthy 
to represent his genius. Haarlem ought to possess in its 
museum two or three at least of the painter’s masterpieces, and, 
in the square that surrounds the great church, there should stand 
a statue to Jacob Ruysdael. 

The life of Meyndert Hobbema, the second of the great 
landscape painters of Holland, is shrouded in an even deeper 
obscurity than that of his master Jacob Ruysdael. The early 
biographers leave him unnoticed; his name is not found in 
the lists of the painters’ guilds ; and were it not for one or two 
scanty indications given us by newly discovered documents, we 
should know nothing more of him than that he was a painter 
of landscapes during some ten brief years between 1660 and 
1670, Even now we know nothing of the place of his birth, 
though his name—like Tadema, Scheltema, and others—is 
Frisian, and points to Leeuwarden and the neighbourhood as 
the place of origin, A certain confirmation of this is found in 
a discovery recorded by a Dutch critic, Mr. Kramm, at a sale 
at Leeuwarden in 1851. This gentleman relates that he there 
purchased some old glass with the date 1620 and painted with 
coats of arms that bore the names of Otto Hobbema and his 
wife Margaretha van Bornier. The conjecture that this Otto 
Hobbema was a relation of the painter is plausible, but is as 
yet unconfirmed. An entry of another kind occurs in the 
* Dictionnaire Critique,’ published by M. Jal of Paris in the 
year 1867, where we find transcribed the record of a marriage 
contracted on December 21, 1669, at the Reformed Church in 
Paris, by one Edward Hobbema, ‘ goldsmith of that town, son 
of the late Hubert Hobbema, carpenter at Amsterdam.’ In the 
same year, 1669, the Amsterdam records show us the painter 
Meyndert Hobbema giving the name of Edward to his first- 
born son; and as M. Michel remarks, the rarity of this 
name Edward in Holland makes it almost certain that if we 
simultaneously find an Edward Hobbema in Paris and another 
one in Amsterdam, they must have been near relations. Ina 
word, it is more than probable that the Amsterdam painter and 
the Paris goldsmith were brothers, and were the sons of the 
the Amsterdam carpenter Hubert. But whether the latter was 
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or was not the son or nephew of the Otto Hobbema above- 
mentioned must remain uncertain until fresh discoveries are 
made in the Frisian archives. 

The first definite fact about the life of the painter was 
discovered by the late Mr. Scheltema, the archivist of 
Amsterdam, in 1864. It consisted of the marriage contract, 
dated November 2, 1668, between ‘the painter Meyndert 
Hobbema of Amsterdam, aged 30 years, and Eltje Vinck of 
Gorkum, aged 34 years,’ Interesting in itself, this record 
becomes much more interesting from the fact that the witness 
of the marriage is ‘Jacob van Ruysdael, living on the 
Haarlemmer-Dyk.’ It is true, as we have said before, that at 
this time there was more than one Jacob Ruysdael living in 
Amsterdam ; but that Hobbema’s witness was the great painter 
is made almost certain by that other document discovered by 
Dr. Bredius that we have quoted above, in which the young 
Hobbema witnesses the signatures of Jacob Ruysdael and other 
painters to a statement of opinion as to the genuineness of a 

icture. The date of this latter document, it will be remem- 
red, is seven years earlier than that of the marriage contract, 
and the two taken together lead us to conclude, what might 
have been guessed from a comparison between the two artists’ 
ictures, that their relations were those of master and pupil, 
and that the art of the younger painter was formed under the 
influence of the elder, Almost the only two documents that 
bear Hobbema’s signature bear Ruysdael’s also; they are 
separated by an interval of seven years. From the first we 
may with a good deal of probability infer that the one was 
pupil of the other, and from the second we may infer with 
certainty that a close intimacy and friendship existed between 
them, Unluckily the only other existing records point to a swift 
divorce between Hobbema and his art. In 1668 the register of 
the Burgomasters of Amsterdam informs us that Meyndert 
Hobbema enters the list, not of the town’s painters, not of the 
officials that had anything whatever to do with art, but of 
the sworn gaugers for the excise of the town! Thus, a 
century before Burns, Fortune played upon one of the greatest 
of landscape painters the same trick that she played in his case 
upon the most spontaneous of poets. But the archives not 
only tell us the fact; they give us an explanation of it which 
throws a curious light upon the public morals of the town of 
Amsterdam at the moment of its greatest prosperity. In the 
very month of his marriage, by a deed dated November 25, and 
officially witnessed by the notary Francis Meerhout, Hobbema 
admits that he owes this appointment ‘to the influence of a 
companion 
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companion ofhis wife, Saertgen Valentyn, like her a servant 
in the employment of the Burgomaster Lambert Reynst ;’ and 
in consideration of this he agrees to pay her, so long as he 
holds the place, an annual sum of 250 florins. Another deed 
exists which shows us this same Saertgen Valentyn levying 
exactly the same tax upon another nominee. Certainly the 
post of confidential servant to a Burgomaster was not one to be 
despised in those days. 
osterity owes an everlasting grudge to Saertgen Valentyn, 
for from the day that Hobbema became sworn gauger he 
painted scarcely at all. Generally, though not always, his 
ictures are dated, and we find scarcely any inscribed with a 
later year than 1668. The painter lived, however, till 1709, 
surviving his wife by five years, and he was buried in the 
cemetery of the Wester-Kerk, being entered in the register 
under the title ‘ Class of the Poor.’ In point of fact his official 
employment had enriched him no more than his painting had 
done, and that did him no better service than it had done to 
Ruysdael or Van Goyen; to Jan Steen, who made a living by 
keeping a public-house; or to Pieter de Hoogh, who, for an 
annual wage, combined the functions of painter and footman in 
the family of a gentleman of the day. Surely history has no 
stranger paradox than this that is presented by the sudden rise, 
all over Holland, of schools of painters who reached a per- 
fection after which subsequent generations have toiled in vain, 
and whom, not once nor twice but almost everywhere, their 
wealthy countrymen left to starve. As to the commercial 
aspect of Hobbema’s art, we know literally nothing of the 
prices paid for his pictures in his lifetime, and it is not till 
1785 that any known sale catalogue contains his name. In 
that year at the sale of the Marinus de Jeude collection at the 
Hague, a ‘ capital example’ of his art brought forty florins; in 
1789 another was sold for seventy-one florins; and in 1753, 
at the sale of the collection made by Philip van Dyck, the 
painter of little portraits, a Hobbema brought a little over 
twelve florins. It would seem that these three are the only 
notices of the sales of pictures by Hobbema during the last 
century that the industry of modern investigators has been able 
to discover, and it may well be, as many critics have asserted, 
that his name had sunk so low that unscrupulous dealers 
frequently erased his signature so as the better to sell his 
pictures. But M. Michel is hardly accurate in saying that his 
work did not come into fashion, or his prices rise, till about the 
year 1840. If the critic had consulted Christie’s catalogues or 
Mr. Redford’s useful compilation, ‘ Art Sales,’ or even such a 
well-known 
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well-known book as Buchanan’s ‘History of . Painting,’ he 
would have seen reason to antedate the: celebrity of the master 
by some forty years, at all events in England. In 1802, in the 
sale of Lady Gichisnuntste collection, we find a landscape by 
Hobbema selling for 294/.: the self-same landscape, be it 
remarked, which in our own time: passed into the collection of 
Prince Demidoff, was sold by him. to M. Secrétan at the 
enormous price of 12,000/., and, at the sale at Christie’s two 
years ago of certain of the pictures belonging to the latter 
collection, brought something over 5,000 Other pictures by 
Hobbema brought prices quite equal to those of Ruysdael or 
any other Dutch landscape painter throughout the early part of 
the century: ¢g., at Sir G. Yonge’s sale in 1806 ‘a beautiful 
and entrancing scene,’ as the catalogue called it, brought 420. ; 
and this was resold in 1827 for 777/. In 1809, in Bryan’s 
sale, a water-mill with figures by Berchem brought 462/.; and in 
1823, in the Watson Taylor sale, a pair of large landscapes 
realized no less than 1837], At that time it was in England 
that his pictures were most valued, and consequently the 
greater part of them came to England, where they happily still 
remain, and Biirger’s estimate that quite half the extant works 
of Hobbema are to be found in English collections is probably 
true at the present time. 

The high prices of Hobbema’s pictures, as compared with 
those of Ruysdael, are to be explained by the simple fact that 
they are at once fashionable and rare. Their charm is great ; 
there are very few of them in the market; the master has an 
honoured place in the best collections ; and we need go no further 
in search of reasons why his pictures, whenever they are offered 
for sale, are eagerly competed for. Whether they are intrinsic- 
ally more valuable than those of his master Ruysdael, whether 
the art of Hobbema is really, as the prices would at first seem to 
show, superior to that of his master, is, quite another question, 
and one to which critical opinion is tending more and more to 
give a negative answer. hile Ruysdael is as varied as he is 
prolific, while his grasp upon nature is almost universal, so 
that he paints with equal power the sea, the sky, the land, 
forest trees in full foliage, the bare willows overhanging the 
frozen river, the wide plain that unrolls below the dunes of 
Haarlem, or the houses and squares of Amsterdam, the range 
of Hobbema extends little further than the forest glade and the 
watermill. In the National Gallery, it is true, we have two 
exceptions to this summary classification, and among the seven 
pictures are to be found the famous ‘ Avenue of Middelharnis,’ 
and that other unusual picture, ‘ The Castle of Brederode.’ But 
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one must regard these as exceptional in subject, as the first of 
the two is certainly exceptional in the power and freshness 
of the treatment. In at en seven cases out of ten, as may 
be proved by reference to Smith’s Catalogue, a picture by Hob- 
bema shows us a level forest glade with a group of oak-trees 
to the right or the left, a cottage or a watermill in an open 
space ; here a fallen tree, there a small group of figures, perhaps 
a horseman or two, contributed, it may be, by the deft hand of 
Adrian van de Velde. The colour is nearly always the same, 
as is the aspect of the sky, in which the clouds show a degree of 
mastery by far inferior to that which commands our admiration 
in so many a work of Ruysdael’s. It is true that the pictures 
have very great merits; that the drawing of the trees is at once 
extremely intricate and so contrived as to present an effect of 
massiveness ; that the play of light through the leaves, the 
luminous patches of road and glade, are treated with delightful 
freshness and with a touch that never blunders, But, when all 
is said, there remains something wanting to Hobbema’s pictures, 
His eye is keen, his hand is exquisitely light, but his intelligence 
is not of that commanding and all-embracing character which 
places Ruysdael and Constable side by side as the worthy 
interpreters of Nature in her greatness and her variety. 

An account, however summary, of the Dutch landscape 
painters must not leave Rembrandt unmentioned. We know 
from a number of the great master’s dated etchings that in those 
sad years which followed the death of Saskia—1642 to 1646—he 
must have spent much time in the country ; now wandering from 

lace to place, now staying with Six at Elsbroeck, or with 
i on the shores of the Zuider Zee. When he etched 
a landscape, or made a sepia drawing of one, Rembrandt was 
as simple and as true as Ruysdael himself; but when he painted 
one, as in the well-known ‘ Mountainous View’ in the Cassel 
Gallery, or in the still more celebrated ‘ Mill’ at Bowood, he 
allowed himself to be overcome by the pre-occupations of the 
studio and the memory of his Italianizing masters. The Cassel 
picture is a composition more heterogeneous than ever came from 
the hand of Claude; a river, by the side of which is a Dutch 
windmill, backed by wooded hills that are crowned by the 
ruins of a Greek or italian temple. All these things, however, 
like the textures in one of his Interiors, are but treated as the 
substances on which light may play,—light, that mysterious 
essence of which he was enamoured, and of whose infinite secrets 
he was for ever in search. It is not in his own pictures that we 
must look for the best results of his studies and meditations 
upon landscape ; it is in those wonderful drawings of his ~ 
the 
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the British Museum and elsewhere, of which such admirable 
reproductions are now being made at Berlin; it is in his 
etchings, and it is in the broad and noble pictures of his pupil, 
Philip de Koning. Of this interesting artist we know little, 
except that in 1656 he married Margaretha van Ryn, who may 
have been a niece of Rembrandt’s, and that he was a personal 
friend of the poet Vondel, and painted his portrait. But an 
example of his fine and masculine art is in every important 
gallery—always a wide view over the great plain of Holland, 
varied with trees, and groups of red-roofed houses, and distant 
water. He treats these not as Ruysdael does, or as they are 
treated by that rare painter, the Haarlem Van der Meer, with 
extreme finesse in the foreground, and with the most delicate 
draughtsmanship in the clouds, but with extraordinary force and 
breadth, and with a regard for light and shade that of itself 
would reveal the source of his inspiration. Philip de Koning 
is in no sense a Rembrandt, but his landscapes are the expres- 
sion of a powerful mind engrossed by Rembrandt’s teaching. 

It is strange that we know almost nothing about the life of 
the man who, judging by the test of the auction-room, has been 
more highly appreciated throughout the whole of this century— 
at all events in England—than any other of the Dutch land- 
scape painters. We know that Aelbert Cuyp was the son of 
a portrait painter, Jacob Gerrits Cuyp, and nephew of that 
Benjamin Cuyp whose rude but powerful works, somewhat in 
the style of Brauwer, are to be seen in several Continental 
galleries. We know also, thanks to the recent discoveries of 
Mr. Veth of Dordrecht, that the father of: this last-named 
painter and the grandfather of Aelbert Cuyp was a painter on 
glass, living,as did the two next generations, in the town of 
Dordrecht, but himself born at Venlo. When to these facts 
are added the date of Aelbert Cuyp’s birth and death—1620 
and 1691—and the fact that at the age of thirty-eight years he 
married a widow belonging to one of the best families in 
Dordrecht, we have recorded all that is known about the life 
of this fascinating painter. His pictures are seldom dated, 
although one was recently sold at Christie’s which bore the 
inscription, ‘A, Cuyp, fecit 1632,—a date which, assuming it 
to be as genuine as it looked, would make it difficult to accept 
the date now proposed for the artist’s birth. Sometimes, 
especially in his early years, Cuyp signs with his initials, and 
‘A. C,’ is of frequent occurrence on the corner of pictures of 
still-life, or of domestic poultry, or of scenes of horses and 
grooms in a landscape, the latter stiff and over-finished, and 
wanting in that admirable freedom of touch to which the 
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master presently attained. He appears to have painted steadily 
throughout his long life ; and in his very varied compositions he 
shows himself as great a master of the figure, and even of the 
face, of man and of the forms of animals as he was of the features 
properly belonging to landscape. Everybody knows the charac- 
teristic Cuyp: the cattle grouped on the bank of a river, with 
the light of sunrise or sunset steeping the whole composition 
in a golden glow; or a horseman in a red cloak—often too red 
for perfect harmony—and mounted on a grey horse, passing 
through a country of mountains and woody, luminous plains ; 
or the broad surface of the Maas with a crowded ferry-boat 
making for the city of Dordrecht, the level rays of the sunset 
illuminating its fine old tower. But the student soon dis- 
covers many other Cuyps than these. Sometimes he sees the 
painter at work almost with the palette of Van Goyen, and 
engaged upon subjects that exactly recall those of the older 
master, showing at the same time a promise of emancipation 
from the too narrow limits that Van Goyen placed upon his own 
range of performance. Sometimes, again, he finds him—as in 
several pictures at the Rotterdam Museum, and as in one in the 
Ryks Museum at Amsterdam and in another in the interesting 
collection of Count von Carstanjen, at Berlin—revelling in the 
colours of poultry, and painting the sheen on the neck and 
wings of a cock, or the curl of his tail feathers, with a freedom 
and a wealth of colour that even Hondecoeter never knew. 
Sometimes, in very early works, he finds the name of Cuyp 
attached to little scenes of battle that might almost pass for the 
work of Pieter de Laar, under whose influence Wouverman 
grew; sometimes, too—and there is a noble example in our 
National Gallery—he finds Aelbert Cuyp painting portraits, 
not in the stiff precise way that the father painted them, but 
with a freedom of touch and a brilliancy of colour that place 
him between Van der Helst and Rembrandt. But it is 
undoubtedly the lavishness with which he floods a hilly land- 
scape with light, and the magic by which he makes the sun’s 
rays, as it were, penetrate and transform the waves on the Maas 
or the rich brown of the boats’ sails, that have given Aelbert 
Cuyp his great position in the hierarchy of the old artists, and 
have made the very richest of the collectors commit all kinds of 
extravagances in order to become possessed of his finest works. 
Such a picture as that long ‘ View of Dordrecht’ which 
Mr. Holford lent a few years ago to the Old Masters’ Exhibi- 
tion, or as that ferry-boat which Lord Northbrook lent, or as 
* The Festival on the Maas’ in the Six collection at Amsterdam, 
or as the very similar picture in the possession of Lord 
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Brownlow, or the still finer one that belongs to Lord Bute, 
is a perpetual delight to those whose good fortune it is to live 
with it. And what would not the amateurs give for some 
of the Cuyps in the Dulwich Gallery? It is true, that in 
the severe view of the modern critic, who wishes to see nature 
painted as it is, and who demands that the marks of selection 
and composition shall be subordinated to truth, Cuyp is not 
admitted into the innermost group of the great painters. For 
once Fromentin and Mr. Ruskin are in agreement here, the 
former speaking of the ‘excess of gold, . . . the mixture of real 
daylight and studio daylight, of actual truth and of artifice,’ 
and the latter declaring that he knows no first-rate Cuyp that 
is not full of solecisms. But yet, what a talent! what uni- 
versality in the hand that could paint skies more glowing than 
those of Both, clouds as vaporous as those of Van der Cappelle, 
water more luminous than Van de Velde’s, cattle as true to 
nature as Paul Potter’s, horses better than Wouverman’s, horse- 
men more distinguished than Vandyck’s! Ruysdael is the greater 
artist, the greater mind; but Cuyp has, to a degree unap- 
proached by any of his contemporaries, the secret of variety 
and charm, 
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Art. VII.—Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par 
H, Taine, de Académie Frangaise. Le Régime Moderne, 
Tome I. Paris, 1891. 


f bus his new volume M., Taine presents us with a vivid picture 

of the character and capacity of the First Napoleon, and 
of his marvellous work in developing and organizing the social 
and political system which now exists in France, and which, 
in contrast to the ancien régime, is called by M. Taine Le régime 
moderne. ches 

In his four previous volumes M. Taine described at length 
the ancient order of the Monarchy of France, and the anarchy 
which the Revolution brought about. That anarchy, as depicted 
by him, we have already made known * to our readers. 

His present work sets before us many of the details of that 
Revolutionary anarchy in relation to the great work of re- 
organization which Napoleon accomplished ; showing how by 
the changes introduced some former disorders were abated, while 
others were exaggerated. The first section of his new volume 
is devoted to a description of the dominant personality of 
Napoleon ; the second describes the formation of the modern 
State, and points out its essential characters; while its third 
and fourth sections are respectively devoted to the motives and 
merits, and to the defects and results of the new régime. 

The powerful and efficient despotism of Napoleon was 
only possible because a way had been prepared for it, not 
only by revolutionary tyranny and royal autocracy in practice, 
but, to a certain extent, by the very theory and the essential 
conceptions of the ancient Monarchy. Long before 1789, the 
central power of the French State had become excessive, through 
the concurrence of three distinct influences. 

(1.) The King was the Suzerain and head of that multitude 
of feudal lordships by the aid of which society was reconstituted 
in the course of the ninth century. In these lordships the 
distinction between sovereignty and absolute ownership was 
never well defined, and thus their great feudal head, who ruled 
from the Louvre, grew to be regarded, and to regard himself, 
as owning the whole soil of France, more or less, as his own 
private property. 

(2.) The King had also, what no other feudal lord could 
pretend to possess, a ‘right Divine,’ dating from the earliest 
days of the Capetian dynasty. Consecrated at Rheims by the oil 
of the Holy Ampoul brought down from heaven by angelic 





* See ‘Taine on Jacobinism ;’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ October 1885, pp. 411, “4 
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hands, he possessed a quasi-sacerdotal dignity ; and his Chris- 
tian Majesty was regarded as a sacred being, delegated by God 
to dispense the Divine attributes of Justice and Tisiey to His 
subjects upon earth. 

(3.) But a third title to autocracy was acquired by the 
French kings during the thirteenth century, when those most 
efficient aids to despotism, the Codes of Justinian, were dis- 
covered and assiduously studied. They were found to contain 
that very doctrine which five centuries later was deemed an 
original conception of Jean Jacques Rousseau. According to 
those ancient documents, the people had transferred all their 
rights to the head of the State; and thus the Prince became 
absolute indeed. Every public and private right depended 
upon the sole will of one who was above the law ; because all 
law depended simply upon his will. 

Legists and jurisconsults delighted in this theory, which in 
_ magnifying their master magnified themselves. The King was 
their client, and they served him with a professional zeal which 
was also to their personal advantage. Thus from Philippe le 
Bel to Louis XIV., the Royal power continually increased, 
until the well-known saying, L’Htat c'est moi, was much less 
of a boast than a brief, forcible statement of a simple matter 
of fact. 

Nevertheless, great as was the power of the French Monarch, 
the fact that he was essentially a Christian sovereign and a 
feudal chief, bound by ancient ecclesiastical laws, and owing 
consideration to the representatives of his former peers, rendered 
it impossible for him to attain to such a pitch of despotism 
as Diocletian, or Napoleon. For the attainment of so un- 
limited a sway, the destructive action of the Revolution 
was a necessary condition. Before that, the Royal power 
was also limited by the terms in virtue of which different 
provinces had become annexed, whose privileges were secured 
to them by the very document which alone gave the King 
the sovereignty he possessed; and to this must be added 
the many limitations which had been conceded by needy 
sovereigns in return for pecuniary aids. Thus France in the 
year 1789 afforded plain evidence of its multiform historical 
origin. Languedoc and Brittany, with their local parliaments, 
had evidently been foreign sovereign States, as Strasbourg 
had been a free city; and every Seigneur, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, possessed some relics of an ancient condition of 
things when each of them had also been a sovereign of a lower 
order. France was in fact, in spite of its political unity as 
compared with Germany, an agglomeration of a multitude of 
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different States with different laws, customs, weights and 
measures, privileges and immunities, and taxes. All these were 
so many checks upon the central power ; and as all were swept 
away by the Revolution, France was thus prepared to facilitate 
the action of the master-mind which was to shape her destinies. 
But much that was indispensable was swept away with these 
checks. Though the political organization and social conditions 
of ancient France were superannuated, and had become ill-fitted 
to supply all the needs of modern life, nevertheless, social and 
political life was still possible under it; but the democratic 
changes of the Republic made social and political life impossible. 
The public service became disorganized ; there was neither 
justice nor police, but magistrates who dared not condemn, and 
a gendarmerie which either received no orders, or failed to exe- 
cute them. In forty-five Departments there were wandering 
bands of armed robbers, who stopped diligences and mail- 
coaches, and robbed on the highway, even in the environs of 
Paris. 

Under the Convention, and afterwards under the Directory, 
the State, after having confiscated the corporate property of Pro- 
vinces, Communes, scholastic, artistic, and scientific institutions, 
of churches, alms-houses, and hospitals, became bankrupt, and 
annihilated the educational, religious, and charitable agencies 
of the whole country. Streets were no longer swept or lighted, 
the public roads became impassable, schools were empty or 
closed, and children and the sick died for want of nourishment 
or clothing. Such, roughly speaking, was the state of France 
as Napoleon found it. Various details as to its condition will 
come before us in our review of the character of that remarkable 
man whom M. Taine describes with such painstaking and 
intelligent appreciation. 


‘If any one desires to explain thoroughly a building, he must 
describe the conditions of its construction. He must describe the 
difficulties and means employed, the material alone available at the 
moment, and the circumstances which led to its being undertaken 
then and there. It is necessary also that he should take into 
account the genius and taste of the architect, especially if that 
architect is also the owner who has arranged everything according 
to his special needs. Napoleon Bonaparte reconstructed Modern 
France, and he was the architect, proprietor, and principal inhabi- 
tant of it from 1799 to 1814. Never before had the character of 
any one individual been so profoundly impressed on his work, so 
that it is impossible to comprehend it without comprehending him.’ 


Napoleon, he declares, was not only no Frenchman, but was 
an Italian belonging to an age long anterior to the eighteenth 
century 
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century. On his father’s side his ancestry could be traced back 
to the twelfth century at Florence, and afterwards at San 
Miniato and Sarzona. From Sarzona a Bonaparte migrated ‘to 
Corsica in 1529; that is to say, migrated to an island which 
still preserved the rude manners and customs of an earlier age, 
when the vigour and energy of Italy itself were in a state of 
dissolution. There the Bonapartes intermarried with native 
Corsicans ; and in these days, when the potent action of heredity 
is more than ever recognized, it is interesting to note the quali- 
ties of Napoleon’s mother. We believe that most great men 
have had either distinguished mothers or mothers capable of 
greatness under circumstances which would have permitted 
their latent powers to have become manifest; and it is certain 
that Napoleon took much less after his father than after his 
mother, Letitia Ramolini, who 


‘ possessed a mind little modified by civilization, with a remarkable 
unity of character. She was not adapted for the pleasures, elegancies, 
or the flexibility of worldly society. Caring little for ease and 
comfort, devoid of literary culture, and as parsimonious as a peasant, 
she was strong, full of courage and energy, accustomed to danger, 
and the need of rapidly forming such decisive resolutions as circum- 
stances made necessary.’ 


Her wonderful son became a Frenchman, as we know, un- 
willingly, and never really belonged to any of the political parties 
which struggled against each other from 1789 till he dominated 
them all. If he made use of the revolutionary jargon, it was 
because it was convenient or expedient to follow for a time the 
fashion of the day; he only felt disgust for the real revolution 
and mob government. During the crisis of April 1792, he was 
occupied with a plan for subletting houses at a profit. On the 
20th of June he looked on at the invasion of the Tuileries as a 
simple disinterested spectator. When he saw the King appear at 
a window wearing the bonnet rouge, he cried out, ‘ Che coglione,’ 
and asked, ‘ How can they have allowed this canaille to enter? 
It only needed the mowing down of four or five hundred of them 
by artillery, and the rest would have run away fast enough.’ 


‘None of those political and social ideas, by which men were so carried 
away at that time, had any empire over him. Before the 9th Ther- 
midor he affected to be a “republican of the mountain,” and for some 
months, in Provence, he was the favourite and intimate adviser of 
the younger Robespierre, a professed admirer of his elder brother, 
and an associate of Charlotte Robespierre at Nice. Immediately 
after the 9th Thermidor he ostentatiously separated himself from such 
a compromising friendship. Ina letter written in aid of this, he said, 
of Robespierre the younger, “I believed him to have been pure; but 
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had he been my own father, I would myself have grlgntedes him, if 
he aspired to become a tyrant.” On his return to Paris, after having 
knocked at various doors, he took Barras for his patron— Barras, the 
most shameless amongst the vile—Barras, who had overthrown and 
caused the death of his first two protectors. Among the different forms 
of fanaticism which struggled and replaced one another, Bonaparte 
remained indifferent, holding himself at the disposition of whoever 
could serve him best, really devoted to his own interest alone. 
When leaving the Théétre Feydeau, on the evening of the 12th 
Vendémiaire, he noticed the preparations of the sections for the 
coming struggle. He then said to Junot that, if they would place 
him at their head, he would answer that the Tuileries should be 
theirs in two hours, and that all the wretched men of the Convention 
should be driven out of it. Only five hours later, on being summoned 
by Barras and his associates to their aid, he took but three minutes for 
reflection, and then, like a good condottiere, decided to treat with 
grape-shot, not the “wretched men of the Convention, but their 
adversaries of the Parisian sections.” ’ 


He was indeed a condottiere on the largest scale, always 
following his own interests exclusively, whatever might be the 
pretexts put forward. He could keep himself free from dis- 
tractions, and was content with three hours’ sleep. Desiring, 
ultimately, to dominate France, and Europe through France, 
he made use of popular passions, of religions, of governments, 
and of mankind within his reach, with incomparable dexterity 
and brutality, inexhaustible in influences, in seductions, cor- 
ruptions, and intimidations ; an object of admiration, but yet 
more of terror, like a magnificent beast of prey let loose among 
domestic herds, quietly ruminating in undisturbed security. 

One of his most striking characteristics was his extraor- 


dinary power of work. According to Roederer, 


‘He would sometimes sit as President in the section of Home 
Affairs from six in the evening till five o’clock in the morning. . . . 
Often at St. Cloud he would detain the Councillors of State from 
nine o'clock in the morning till five o’clock in the evening, with an 
interval of only a quarter of an hour, and he would appear to be no 
more fatigued at the end of the sitting than at its commencement. 
During night-sittings several Councillors would be overcome with 
fatigue, and the Minister of War would drop off to sleep. Then he 
would wake them up, crying, “ Come, come, citizens, let us wake up, 
it is only two o’clock! We must work for the money which the 
French nation gives us.”’ 


Count Chaptol relates the following anecdote :— 


‘One day the Emperor told me that he wished to create a Military 
school at Fontainebleau. He explained to me the principal arrange- 
ments he contemplated, and ordered me to draw them up in a — 
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of articles and bring the document to him next day. I worked all 
night, and carried to him the result at the hour named by him. He 
read it, and said it was well done, but that it was not complete. 
Then he made me sit down, and dictated to me, for between two and 
three hours, a plan for its organization in 517 articles. I believe 
that nothing more perfect ever issued from the brain of man. - Once 
the Empress Josephine was going to take the waters at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The Emperor called me and said, “The Empress goes 
to-morrow to take the waters; she is a good woman, easily led. 
It will be necessary to direct her in forming a line of conduct. 
Write.” Then he dictated twenty-one large pages of MS., in which 
everything was foreseen and provided for, even to the questions and 
‘answers she should address to the various authorities she would meet 
with on her journey.’ 


Napoleon’s passions were strong, and recall those of Italians 
at the time when his ancestors quitted Italy for Corsica. One 
day, at Paris, when he was about to make his Concordat with 
the Pope, he said to Volney, ‘France wishes for a religion!’ 
Volney replied drily, ‘France wishes for the Bourbons!’ 
Thereupon he suddenly kicked Volney in the abdomen with 
such force as to make him fall and lose consciousness. He had 
to be carried home, and remained ill in bed for several days. 

But it was not the passion of anger alone by which he was so 
greatly influenced. It is related of him that after the death of 
Marshal Lannes, he wept during his déjeuner, great tears coursing 
down his cheeks and falling on his plate. He was also moved 
to tears by the emotion of the Doge Dandolo when pleading 
for Venice, sold to Austria. In 1806, when bidding adieu to 
Josephine before joining the army, his emotion made him 
actually sick. It was necessary for him to take some orange- 
flower water, but he continued to shed tears for a quarter of 
an hour. Two years later, when he had decided on divorcing 
her, he passed a whole night in lamentation, lavishing caresses 
upon her, and weeping bitterly. 

His piercing glance penetrated at once the vain parades and 
empty phrases of the Revolutionists to their very groundwork, 
which was the conquest of the majority by the minority, and 
the necessity of dominating or of being subdued. After the 
fall of Robespierre, the most selfish instincts showed themselves 
in all their naked repulsiveness, Bonaparte did not care to 
disguise his perception of the worthlessness of his supposed 
masters. After the preliminaries of Leoben, he said openly to 
the diplomat Miot and others :— 


‘Do you think I have come to triumph in Italy for the sake of 


aggrandizing Carnot, Barras, and the lawyers of the Directory ? 
Do you think that it is for the sake of founding a republic? 
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—a republic of thirty millions of men! With our morals and vices, 
where would be the possibility of such a thing? It isa mere chimera 
with which the French are in love for the moment, but which will 
pass like so many others. What they want is glory, the gratification 
of their vanity; but as for liberty, they understand nothing about 
it. . . . Let the Directory mind what it is about. Let it try to take 
away my command and it will soon see who is the master. Tho 
nation requires a chief—a chief distinguished by the glory he has 
attained, and not theories of government, and phrases, and the 
speeches of “ideologues,” about which the French understand 
nothing.’ 

After having first become Consul and afterwards Emperor, 
his love of power only increased. He was jealous of any rival, 
and the very idea of any limit to his sway became intolerable 
tohim. The day after his coronation, he said to Decreés:— 

‘I have come into the world too late, there is nothing really great 
to be done; my career has been a fine one, I admit, and I have been 
successful. But what a contrast with antiquity! Lookat Alexander! 
After having conquered Asia, he declared himself to the people 
to be the son of Jupiter, and the whole East believed him, except 
Olympias, Aristotle, and a few pedants at Athens. That is all very 
well; but as for me, if I were to declare myself to be the son of the 
Eternal Father, and that I was about to return thanks to Him on 
this account, there is not a fishwife who would not hiss me. People 
are too enlightened now-a-days, and there is nothing more to be done.’ 


One form in which this insatiable desire for domination 
showed itself was his intolerance of the slightest, even silent, 
divergence from his views. After his return from Spain he 
declared, with a violent explosion of anger and many threats, 
that those whom he had made dignitaries and ministers had no 
longer any right to private opinions of their own, that they 
could be nothing more than exponents of his, and that to doubt 
about his views was already treason in his eyes. If any one took 
refuge against this excessive despotism, in what he regarded asa 
clear declaration of his conscience, it only astonished and irri- 
tated him. Thus when the Bishop of Ghent in the most respectful 
terms excused himself from taking a second oath, as against his 
conscience, he immediately turned his back to him and rudely 
said, ‘ Well, sir, your conscience is that of a fool.’ 

Apart from that nervous excitement which we have already 
noted, he had rarely any sympathy with mankind, whom he 
regarded merely according to their value, as more or less useful 
tools. Thus M. Taine tells us that 
‘Portalis, Minister of Public Worship, came one day into his 
presence with a distressed face and eyes full of tears. ‘“ What is the 
matter, Portalis?” said Napoleon; “are you ill ?”—*No, sas but 
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Iam very unhappy. The Archbishop of Tours, poor Boisgelin! a 
comrade and friend of mine from his childhood . . .”—* Well! what 
has happened to him? ”—* Alas! sire, he has just died.”—*“I don’t 
care for that, he was no use to me.”’ 


Life at his Court was almost intolerable, from his want of 
consideration for others, his rudeness, and his brutality. Madame 
de Rémusat never asked her husband whether the Emperor was 
contented, but whether he had been much or little scolded 
by him. But he was very well aware of the insupportable 
constraint he exercised, and how his arbitrary nature weighed 
on those even who were the most completely devoted to him, 
He had been heard to say— 


** The happy man is he who hides himself from my eyes in some 
distant province.” Another day, having asked M. de Ségur what people 
would say of him after his death, when he was answered that “ there 
would be one unanimous sentiment of regret,’—“ Not at all,” 
answered the Emperor. Then with a deep breath, intended to 
express the universal sense of relief the news would occasion, he 
added, “ They will say, Ouf/”’ 

No ordinary sovereign, however absolute he may be, 
constantly maintains, from morning till night, a despotic 
attitude. Ordinarily, and certainly in France before and after 
Napoleon, the sovereign divided his day into two parts, one 
for business and the other for society; while still remaining 
head of the State, he showed himself as the master of the house 
to his guests whom he tried to set at their ease. This was the 
way with Louis XIV. The course of conduct he prescribed for 
himself was to be polite and courteous to every one and some- 
times gallant with ladies ; to avoid all brusqueness and sarcasm, 
and never to allow himself to make others feel their inferiority ; 
to encourage his associates to talk, and even to tolerate in 
conversation a certain semblance of equality; to smile at a 
repartee, sometimes to be even playful, or to consent to relate 
an anecdote. In the society of the ancien réyime, such a course 
of conduct was termed savoir-vivre. 

We have seen how contrary to all this was Napoleon’s 
conduct. He himself said— 

‘I detest that vague and levelling word “ convenances,” which you 
folks are so fond of. It has been invented by empty-headed people 
to bring themselves to the level of those who have brains. . . . And 
then “bon godt,” those also are classical words which I cannot 
tolerate.’ 

To this idea Talleyrand one day replied, ‘ Yes! good taste 
is your personal enemy; and if cannon could have destroyed 
it, it would have disappeared by this time.’ 
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The amazing degree of energy with which Napoleon was 
endowed, and which enabled him to cleanse the Augean stable 
of the Revolution, and to create a new world, is shown even 
by the disasters in which his empire terminated. Failure and 
ruin were the inevitable results of his career. The more his 
ambition was gratified, the more it expanded. Always en- 
croaching, it soon became evident to others that the Empire 
must end with the Emperor, and it was evident also to him 
that his power in France reposed upon his European conquests. 
The frightful blood-tax his wars had levied had undermined 
his throne. 


‘He plainly showed at Dresden his dominant passion, the motives 
which guided him, and the immensity and ferocity of his pitiless 
egoism, “What do they want of me?” he said one day to M. de 

etternich ; “ that I should consent to my own dishonour? Never! 
I shall know how to die, but I will never give up one inch of terri- 
tory. Your Sovereigns, born to a throne, may allow themselves to 
be conquered twenty times, and yet hope to re-enter their capitals ; 
but I can never do that, being a parvenu. My dominion would 
not last one day after I had ceased to be powerful, and therefore 
feared.” And indeed his despotism in France was founded on his 
omnipotence in Europe. Should that fail, he would have to reckon 
with the Legislative body. Rather than consent to that, and play 
the part of a constitutional monarch, curbed by a parliament, he 
would play double or quits, and risk or lose all. ‘I have seen your 
soldiers,” said Metternich to him one day: “they are boys; when 
they have disappeared, what will you do?” At these words, which 
hit him in the most sensitive spot, he turned pale, his features con- 
tracted, he was carried away with anger, and he replied with 
violence, “ You are no soldier, and do not know how a soldier feels. 
I have grown up on the field of battle, and such a man as I am thinks 
little of the lives of a million of men.”’ 


His Imperial dream had cost much more than that. Be- 
tween 1804 and 1815, one million seven hundred thousand 
Frenchmen had fallen, and probably not less than two millions 
of his allies or enemies had fallen also, and his reign had 
brought two successive invasions upon the country he had 
enslaved. 

Such was the man, as depicted by M. Taine, who created 
Modern France. He was a man of unexampled power and 
energy, whose boundless egoistic ambition was served by an 
intellect at. once most penetrating and able to embrace an 
incredible mass of details of all kinds. He was at the same time 
free from te prejudices and delusions so prevalent amongst 
his contemporaries, and had no attachment to any party or any 
- Cause save his own. 


We 
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We may now turn to consider what his creation was. In 
M. Taine’s words it was 
‘a new France. Not the ideal Spartan France of Robespierre and 
St. Just—communistic and with a passionate democratic equality, but 
a real France made possible and durable, but nevertheless logically 
constructed, uniform, levelled, and made entirely upon one general 
principle ; a France with a centralized administration, and entirely 
managed in all its details by the Government. It was a France such 
as Richelieu and Louis XIV. would have desired, and such as 
Mirabeau * had already foreseen.’ 


The first imperative need for Napoleon was the uncontested 
possession of all executive and legislative power in his own 
hands. Obedience alone did not suffice for him; it was neces- 
sary for him there should be no authority, not even moral, 
which could interfere with his own. Public opinion must 
be silent, each individual isolated,t and every spontaneous 
initiative, whether religious, educational, charitable, literary, 
or local, made systematically impossible. He could effect this, 
owing to his wonderful capacity and passion for government 
and administration. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, his government contrasted 
very favourably with that of the Convention, and was felt 
as an immense relief, because Bonaparte was clear-sighted 
enough to apprehend that there must be a limit to arbi- 
trary power, in order to form a stable State. He saw men 
as they really were—instead of a set of philosophical puppets 
as they were treated in the contrat social, and by its Jacobin 
admirers—and understood the need of security for private 
property, and freedom for each man to exercise his faculties and 
follow his desires, apart from political action. He also under- 





* In a letter written by Mirabeau to the King, on the 3rd of July, 1790, are 
these words: ‘Compare the new state of things with the ancien régime. .. . 
Part of the National Assembly (the largest part) is favourable to monarchical 
government. Is it nothing then to be free of Parliaments, of Provinces with 
their local assemblies, and of those privileged bodies, the clergy and nobility ? 
The idea of having but one class of citizens would have pleased Richelieu : that 
level surface facilitates the exercise of power. It would have taken many suc- 
cessive reigns of absolute government to have done as much for the Royal authority 
as has been effected by this one single year of revolution.’ 

+t It is interesting to note the presence of the same tyrannical spirit in 
Louis XIV. M. de Harlay, in addressing the Superior of Port-Royal, said : 
* People are always talking of Port-Royal; of “those gentlemen of Port-Royal.” 
The King does not like what attracts attention. Lately he caused M. Arnauld 
to be informed that he did not approve of his having meetings at his house ; 
there was no objection to his receiving all sorts of persons indifferently, as other 
peo le did ; but what was the good of a special set of people coming always to 

‘is house, and so becoming specially associated together. . . . The King will not 
have associations: a body without a head is always dangerous in a State.’ 
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stood the necessity of affording scope and an outlet for exceptional 
gifts whenever found—la carriére ouverte aux talents.’ 

Napoleon was indeed able to find Jaid down, ready to his hand, 
all the great lines of his social and political creation in the 
legislation and recognized principles of the old Empire from 
Diocletian to Theodosius, which M. Taine brings forward as a 

llel instance, when society, as in France, had been broken up. 
ere, as a basis, was the principle of ‘the sovereignty of the 
people,’ the delegation of all their power by the people to a single 
man; an omnipotence bestowed, in theory and appearance, by 
plébiscites, but in fact by the will of the army. There was no 
refuge from an arbitrary edict of the Prince except by means of his 
not less arbitrary rescript, and he could choose, adopt, and prepare 
his own successor. ‘There was a Senate as an empty show, and a 
Council of State for business, while all local authority was con- 
ferred by the central power. Thus the cities and towns were 
under arbitrary government, and while all the subjects of the State 
had bestowed on them the fine but empty title of citizens, those 
who always had been citizens were reduced to the humble 
condition of finding money for officials in whose appointment 
they had no share or part. An enormous bureaucracy had 
come to take upon itself the charge of all public services, 
education, charity, even the providing of food, as well as public 
worship, at first the Pagan worship, and then Christian worship 
under Constantine, over an Empire of more than one million six 
hundred thousand square miles, and over thirty different races. 
Syrians, Egyptians, Numidians, Spaniards, Gauls, Britons, 
Germans, Greeks, and Italians were all placed under one 
uniform system of government, and divided according to the 
rules of arithmetic and geometry. 

So colossal an edifice could not be reduced to mere dust and 
ashes, and the memory of it and aspirations towards it per- 
meated the Middle Ages. Any approach to its restora- 
tion was, however, then impossible. The Teutonic Holy 
Roman Empire, its ostensible continuation, became but a 
shadow after Frederick HI.; and the only other power which 
might have aspired to universal dominion, the Papacy, had 
to give up any such dream after Boniface VIII. But the idea 
of the old Empire, which was retained all through the Middle 
Ages, was nowhere retained so vividly as in Italy, There it 
rose once more, and firmly established itself during 1800 in the 
mind of that Italian, Napoleon, who possessed means which no 
man had possessed previously, of realizing this great Italian 
dream. . 

‘It 
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‘It was according to the image seer in such a retrospective vision, 
that the Diocletian of Ajaccio, the Constantine of the Concordat, the 
Justinian of the code civil, the Theodosius of the Tuileries and 
St. Cloud, reconstructed France. By this it is not meant that he 
was a mere copyist, but a rediscoverer. His conception was not a 
plagiarism, but a case of atavism. It was suggested to him by the 
structure of his intelligence and by the traditions of the race to 
which he belonged. His tastes in social and political matters, as well 
as in literature and art, were ultra-classical. This is shown by the 
way he understood French history and directed that it should be . 
taught. He said: “It must be pointed out how perpetual was the 
disorder of the finances, how chaotic the provincial assemblies, . . . 
how defective the administration, France being rather an assemblage 
of twenty kingdoms than a single State; so that one feels relieved on 
arriving at the period when the benefits of unity as to territory, law 
and administration, were obtained.” And indeed Napoleon did feel 
relieved at the transition. With his taste—like that of an architect 
educated in the Italian style of building—Gothic disorder was 
offensive in his eyes, which reposed with pleasure on the majestic 
simplicity of all that was classical . .. This is so true, that wher- 
ever he laid his hand he made use of his favourite style. He imposed 
the same uniform arrangement on all the countries he annexed, and 
on all vassal States. He imposed his own administrative hierarchy, 
his conscription, his civil code, his ecclesiastical and educational 
arrangements, and the social equality and open career of new France. 
In a word, he imposed the whole French system, and as far as 
possible the French theatre, language, and literature, and the civiliza- 
tion he understood, so that his conquest became a veritable propa- 
ganda, and, like the Cesars, his predecessors, he even sometimes 
saw in the establishment of his universal monarchy a real benefit 
for Europe.’ 


Nevertheless he was careful to promote the durability of his 
work by considering to a certain extent, and in specially telling 
ways, the habits and dispositions of the people with whom he 
had to do. In addressing the Council of State, he spoke of 
himself as follows :— 


‘My policy is to govern men according to the wishes of the great 
majority. It was asa Catholic that I put an end to the war in 
La Vendée; it was as a Mahometan that I established myself in 
Egypt; and I gained over the Italian clergy as an Ultramontane. 
If I governed a Jewish people, I would re-establish the Temple of 
Solomon. I would speak of liberty in the free part of St. Domingo, 
while I would confirm slavery in the Isle of France and in the slave 
part of St. Domingo, reserving to myself the task of softening and 
limiting it where I maintained it, and of maintaining discipline 
wherever I allowed liberty. That, I believe, is the true way to 
recognize the sovereignty of the people.’ ate 
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There were in France at that time two manifestly preponderating 

desires ; one which had only begun to exist during the ten i 
ceding years, while the other dated from a hundred years earlier. 
The first of these was due to the fact that since the Revolution, the 
State no longer performed its proper functions, but rather the very 
reverse ; its impotence and injustice had become deplorable. 
The Revolution had been one long attack upon persons and 
property, and it was felt to be high time such disorder came to 
an end. Security for conscience, property, and person: such 
was the unanimous cry which vibrated inarticulately in all 
hearts. But many new arrangements were necessary before 
that desire could be satisfied ; above all, concentration, centrali- 
zation, and a resolute and enlightened head who could command 
respect and obedience. There was required an army which 
should be paid regularly, well furnished, and perfectly dis- 
ciplined ; the administration of justice efficiently provided for ; 
with liberty of worship and an orderly and authoritative arrange- 
ment with Rome. These matters secured, it only needed that 
the wrongs which had been endured should be put an end to, 
and compensated as thoroughly and quickly as was possible. 
Brigands were at once suppressed, and roads made safe ; and the 
last decrees of the Jacobins were revoked. The noble and 
the plebeian, ecclesiastic and laic, rich and poor, former émigré 
and former Terrorist, every man, whatever might have been 
his past condition, could now enjoy his opinions, property, 
and legal rights in peace; he had no longer to fear outrage 
from the opposite party, and could trust to the protection of 
authorities and the equity of judges. So long as he did not 
violate the law, he could go to sleep at night in the certainty of 
waking in the morning a free man, free to pass his day as he 
liked, to work or play, buy or sell as he chose, and especially 
he was free to go to church and equally free to stop away from 
it. It was with a universal and inexpressible satisfaction that 
men escaped from that anarchic and barbarous régime which 
had reduced them to misery. After ten years of arbitrary and 
unstable despotism, at last came what was at least a reasonable 
and tolerable order of things. ‘The First Consul had said, ‘ The 
Revolution is at an end.’ 

But there was an immense work remaining to be done before 
the great and bleeding wounds of the body politic could be 
healed, One hundred and forty-six thousand names had been 
written on the list of émigrés, and by the law every one of 
them was civilly dead ; his property belonged to the Republic ; 
and, if he dared to return to France, he was already condemned 
to death without appeal. Besides these, there were two or 
three 
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three hundred thousand half-proscribed, as relations or allies 
of émigrés, or as belonging to the class of nobles. Thus almost 
all the élite of the old régime was wanting to New France. This 
was the first wound to heal, and it was healed skilfully and not 
too abruptly. The Constitution of the 13th of December, 1799, 
forbade for ever the return of émigrés and forbade exceptions ; but 
in virtue of that same Constitution, a decree of the Council of 
State twelve days later restored their civil and political rights 
to all former nobles, and to all the relations and allies of émigrés. 
The very next day the most miserable and inoffensive of all the 
victims, the priests, who were perishing while packed up in the 
island of Ré, were set at liberty. ‘Two months afterwards a law 
proclaimed that the list of émigrés was definitively closed. Then 
by degrees one set after another was expunged from the list, till 
by the 19th of October, 1800, twelve hundred émigrés were free 
to return. That was the day of Marengo, and one result of 
that victory, which gave such increased power to Napoleon, was 
that the very next day a decree removed from the list of émigrés 
all princes, wives of émigrés, workmen and servants with their 
families, and the eighteen thousand ecclesiastics who had onl 
left France in obedience to the law, as well as persons who had 
been included as belonging to a class and not individually 
indicated. Very soon a number of émigrés, whose names still 
remained on the list, began one by one to return quietly, and 
the Government tolerated their return, Eighteen months later, 
immediately after the Peace of Amiens and the Concordat, a 
Senatus-consultum gave freedom to all, except the declared 
military leaders, on the condition that they would promise to 
be faithful to the established Constitution, and not keep up a 
correspondence with the enemies of the State. 

Such of their property as was unsold was restored, but it was 
but a twentieth part, and, indeed, Napoleon did not wish that 
the Royalists should regain large fortunes. Forty thousand of 
them seem to have been destitute of resources, and so it came 
about that many distinguished men accepted some humble 
occupation, or places as public functionaries under the Em- 
peror. Thus M. des Echerolles, who had been a Field Marshal, 
kept an office for diligences at Lyons, and so gained 48/. a year. 
M. de Puymaigre, who in 1789 possessed a fortune of two 
millions, became an inspector at Briey with a salary of 961. 
per annum. Historical names reappear amongst his magis- 
trature and his Court dignitaries—such as Pasquier, Seguier, 
Molé, De Roquelaure, De Broglie, De Narbonne, De Rohan, 
Croy, Chevreuse, Montmorency, Noailles, Broncas, Monta- 
lembert, Haussonville, Choiseul-Praslin, &c. 
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Other injuries demanding repair were those resulting from the 
destruction of the old charitable and educational machinery. 
In 1789 there were 800 charitable establishments, with from 
100,000 to 110,000 occupants ; owing to the confiscations of 
their property, these, in 1799, could receive no more than half 
their former number of inmates, while, owing to the universal 
distress, the number of applications had tripled. 

As to education, the destitution was much more extreme. 
Before the Revolution there were very many petites écoles—from 
20,000 to 25,000 for the 37,000 parishes of France, and in 1789 
forty-seven men and twenty-six girls in every hundred could 
read and write. Moreover, these schools cost the State nothing, 
and the parents very little. In many localities religious congre- 
gations, which were supported by their own property, supplied 
masters and mistresses, and many schools were also supported 
through charitable legacies. Private initiation and local effort 
also had provided institutions for secondary education, many of 
which were sustained by gifts of landed property. A provincial 
college (Rodez) had an income of 27,000 livres, and that of 
Louis-le-Grand at Paris possessed one of 450,000. In each of 
these also there were numerous burses, and the College of Louis- 
le-Grand had 600. Out of a total of 72,000 pupils in France, 
the education of 40,000 was wholly or half gratuitous ; whereas 
now that is the case with only 5,000 out of 79,000. In 1789 
there were four complete colleges at Metz with thirty-three 
professors, thirty-eight tutors, and sixty-three servants. In 1798 
there was but one school with nine professors, five tutors, and 
three servants. 


‘Even a family in the country was never far from a college, for 
one existed in almost every small town: . . . the youth of eighteen 
could thus remain near his relations. If they were too poor to pay 
his 300 francs pension, they placed their young scholar as a boarder 
in some respectable family—artisan or shopkeeping—of their ac- 
quaintance. There, with three or four others, he was lodged and 
cared for, with his place at table, his fire and candle, . . . all for two 
or three livres a month. ‘Thus it is that institutions arise spon- 
taneously when they are wanted, adapt themselves to circumstances, 
supply what is required, utilize such resources as exist, and yield the 
maximum result for the minimum cost.’ 


All this great organization had perished. The schoolmasters 
had been dismissed ; the school properties had been confiscated, 
and what remained in the hands of the Government had not been 
restored. In the last days of the Directory, and even at the 
beginning of the Consulate, there was hardly any public instruc- 
tion in France. Here and there, in spite of intolerant laws, 

and 
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and with the connivance of local authorities, a few priests or 
nuns gave instruction in secret to little groups of Catholic 
children. Instead of 72,000 pupils in secondary schools, there 
were only between 7,000 and 8,000, and six lads out of seven 
frequented them only to fit themselves for some trade, and not, 
as of old, to gain at least a somewhat liberal education, Primary 
education was in still worse case. The Revolutionary Govern- 
ment had charged the local administrations to see to it, but in 
most cases, as they had no money, they did nothing, or, if they 
opened a school, they could not maintain it. Besides that, as 
the school was bound to be ‘laic and Jacobin,’ families natu- 
rally determined to have nothing to do with it, since in 1800 
the terms Jacobin and scoundrel were synonymous. They pre- 
ferred to let their children remain in ignorance rather than send 
them to a detestable school. Thus a system, which was the 
growth of centuries, which had been founded and built up 
by twenty generations of benefactors, and which communi- 
cated the first elements of learning to 1,200,000 children, was 
destroyed, and only the most miserable substitute supplied for 
it. No wonder that murmurs, long time suppressed, made 
themselves at last heard in constantly increasing volume. 

Yet a third wound was still more generally felt ; it was due 
to the destruction of the Gallican Church, Before 1789 the 
mass of the people were accustomed to religious practices, but 
they little understood niceties of orthodox doctrine. Thanks to 
the Revolution, they acquired a sense of their loss. The aboli- 
tion of the mass made them value it, and the civil constitution 
of the clergy caused them to realize what orthodoxy was, by the 
contrast between those priests who accepted that constitution, 
and those who refused to take the oath. 

‘ Forced under the Terror, first to sing and dance round the Goddess 
of Reason, and afterwards, by Robespierre, to be present in the temple 
of V Htre Supréme, having had forced on them by the Directory the 
novelties of the Republican Calendar and the insipidity of tenth-day 
sabbaths, they were able to appreciate by their own eyesight the 
difference between a present and personal God, their incarnate 
Saviour, and a vague, absent divinity; between an immemorial, 
revealed, living religion, and an abstract religion made on pur- 

; between their spontaneous worship, which was an act of 
faith, and the worship forced upon them with its empty parade; 
between their surpliced priest, vowed to continence, and delegated 
from above, to open for them infinite perspectives beyond the grave, 
and the republican functionary with his municipal scarf, a layman 
like themselves, more or less married and self-indulgent, and sent 
from Paris to give them a course of Jacobin morality ... Now 
their clergy no longer excited any feeling of envy, but only pity; 
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monks and nuns, curés and prelates, roofless and without bread ; im- 
prisoned, transported, guillotined, or, at any rate, hunted fugitives, 
more miserable than wild animals, it was the peasant now, who, during 
the persecutions of the years II., IV., and VI. (of the Republican 
Calendar), received, concealed, and fed them. e saw them suffer 
for their faith which was his faith, and before such constancy, equalling 
that of legendary martyrs, his indifference changed first into respect, 
and then into zeal, for their service. Already in the year IV. the 
orthodox clergy had regained in his mind that ascendency his religion 
assigned to them. ‘They had become once more his accepted and 
trusted guides, the sole interpreters of Christian truth and the 
only authorized dispensers of Divine grace. As soon as they were 
permitted to return, he ran to their mass and would have nothing to 
do with any other. Even if the peasant were brutal and obtuse in 
intellect, he felt a wish for his clergy, he missed the solemnities 
to which he was formerly accustomed, the grand festivals and the 
observance of Sunday, and there was something wanting to his ears 
as well as to his eyes ; he regretted not only ceremonies, but the chant, 
the sound of his church bells, and the morning end evening Angelus. 
Thus, whether he knew it or not, his heart and his senses remained 
Christian, and called out for the restoration of his ancient Church.’ 


Before the Revolution, 70,000 priests, 23,000 monks and 
vicars, and 37,000 nuns lived on their own landed property, and 
cost nothing to the Government, and hardly anything to the 
population. After it, everything had been seized; but the 
church buildings remained, and their deserted aspect helped 
to promote in the minds of the majority, and especially of 
the devout female sex, keen feelings as to what they had once 
been and what they ought to be once more; for of the French 
population of thirty-five millions, thirty-three millions remained 
Catholics. 

Napoleon proceeded to heal these three gaping wounds in 
what seemed the best way possible. As to the charitable insti- 
tutions, their unsold property having been restored, he added 
thereto from the national property enough to bring in an income 
of 4,000,000 francs ; distributing this to different institutions 
in proportion to their previous losses. He also gave them the 
benefits of various contributions due by different parishes and 
individuals to the State; and in Paris and a number of other 
cities, he assigned them a share of the produce of the theatres 
and octroi duties. Having thus provided them with an income, 
his next care was to diminish their expenses, restoring them 
their Sisters of Charity, and instituting an administration com- 
petent to check all waste or malversation. 

The restoration of means for public education seemed a more 
difficult task, but it was begun by acts of tolerance. The 
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Christian Brothers were allowed to return and teach, the 
towns were permitted to employ them, and later on they 
were aggregated to his University. He also favoured female 
teaching orders; and by individual initiative, and by the 
action of Bishops and of Communes, colleges and schools 
reappeared, and smaller seminaries were opened in every 
diocese. He assigned 2,000,000 francs for his Lycées, and 
instituted his University, to which he assigned 400,000 francs 
of income, further augmented by definite payments from every 
recipient of a diploma for opening a school, or for giving a 
course of lectures in law or medicine; while every student 
at every school or college was bound to pay a fee to the 
University. 

The third wound Napoleon healed by his Concordat with 
the Pope. By that arrangement all claim to the confiscated 
estates of the clergy was resigned in exchange for a payment of 
15,000 francs a year to every archbishop, 10,000 to each bishop, 
1500 to each curé of the first class, and 1000 to each curé of the 
second class, and, later, a payment of from 300 to 500 francs to 
each vicaire. All the churches and presbyteries with their gardens 
still unsold were to be restored to their former use ; but merely 
‘use,’ the ownership remaining with the State. 

But in these ameliorations, Napoleon, who was very careful 
in all financial matters, took care to give only the minimum of 
what was absolutely necessary, as well as to favour his own 
partisans in the distribution of what he gave. Still, he gratified, 
and to a large extent satisfied, that preponderating national 
desire which, as before said, had begun to exist during the ten 
preceding years. . 

As to the other preponderating desire which had existed in 
France from a hundred years earlier, it was mainly one for 
justice in matters financial and social. In the eighteenth 
century in France it may be broadly said, that the richer a man 
was, the less was he called upon to contribute to the expenses of 
the State; while the poorer he was, the more excessive was his 
relative contribution. 


‘In each social or local aggregation there were two groups: a 
majority which suffered for the benefit of a minority, and a minority 
which gained advantages to the detriment of the majority ... 
thanks to the multitude, the enormity and the diversity of privileges, 
honorary or useful; thanks to the legal prerogatives and effective 
preferences which gave advantage to the nobles of the Court, to the 
detriment of those of the provinces—to nobles of all kinds, to the 
detriment of the non-noble; to prelates and holders of benefices, to 
the detriment of the lower clergy; to the two high orders of the 
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State, to the detriment of the third; to the bourgeois, to the detri- 
ment of the inferior townsman; to the cities, to the detriment of 
the country; to one or other town or province, to the detriment 
of the rest ; to the artisan belonging to a corporation, to the detriment 
of the free artisan; and, in general, to the strong, more or less pro- 
tected and confederated together, to the detriment of the weak, more 
or less necessitous, isolated, and undefended people.’ 


A hundred years before the Revolution, a few clear-sighted 
minds were shocked at this scandalous want of equity, and 
finally every one was shocked at it. But while each one 
denounced the privileges of others, no one was willing to sur- 
render his own. All agreed in affirming what was naturally 
just, and in accepting liberty and equality in principle; but, 
through an unhappy misunderstanding, there was only una- 
nimity in the desire to destroy. Thus attack being universal, 
and there being no effective defence, order perished with its 
abuses. 

But the old order was.no sooner destroyed than the same 
injustice reappeared worse than ever, though its conditions 
were inverted. Those who had been unjustly favoured were 
now still more unjustly disfavoured, and an oligarchy of 
Jacobins replaced the oligarchy of Nobles and Notables. Before 
the Revolution there were in France three or four hundred 
thousand privileged persons who could be recognized by their 
red heels and silver shoe-buckles. Since the Revolution there 
were about as many privileged persons who could be recog- 
nized by their ‘bonnet rouge’ and ‘carmagnole.’ Formerly 
the most privileged of all were the three or four thousand 
nobles of ancient race who had a right to ride in the Royal 
carriages. They had for their successors'three or four thousand 
Jacobins, who, in virtue of their violence and brutality, sat in 
the Club of the Rue St. Honoré; and this second set was 
more dominant, exclusive, and partial than the former one, 
Before 1789 the public treasure fed the Court at Versailles, 
after 1789 it fed the mob of Paris, which was much more 
exacting. In 1795 and 1796 the maintenance of that mob 
cost twenty-five times more than did the maintenance of the 
Court from 1783 to 1786, and, as we know, absolute bankruptcy 
came in 1799. 

Against such financial, social, and moral dangers the First 
Consul was on his guard. His care in the first matter was 
great, and every expense had to be accounted for and justified 
in his eyes. 

‘Under Louis XV. it was estimated that the café au lait and roll 
for each lady of the Court cost the King 2,000 livres a year. Under 
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Louis XVI., the bouillon kept ready night and day for Madame 
Royale, of two years old, whereof she sometimes drank a little, 
appeared in the accounts of the year at the figure of 5,201 livres. 
Under Napoleon, the smallest thing in the kitchen, a simple cup of 
beef-tea or eau sucrée, could not be given out without an authoriza- 
tion from the Grand Marshal Duroc. Every abuse was watched 
over, and the perquisites of each calculated and arranged beforehand. 

‘Thus it was that a journey to Fontainebleau, which cost 
Louis XVI. 2,000,000 francs, only cost Napoleon (with the same 
state and luxury) a sum of 150,000 francs, and the palace expenses 
were diminished from twenty-five million livres to less than three 
millions. The display was the same, but the cost was ten times less. 
The new master knew how to extract full value from every man he 
employed, and for every coin he spent. No one surpassed him in 
the art, and he was as clever and careful in procuring men and money 
as in making full use of them.’ 


The change he brought about was a just one, which did 
away both with the ancient and the revolutionary privileges. 
Every one had to pay according to his capacity. ‘The direct 
taxes, which in 1780 brought in about 170 millions, came 
to yield 360 millions. At the same time the peasants and 
small proprietors were relieved of three-fourths of their former 
burthens. In 1789 the State had only 475 millions of revenue. 
During the Revolution its revenue disappeared, and it lived on 
stolen capital and on debts contracted by an insolvent debtor. 
Under the Consulate, and in the first years of the Empire, the 
revenue rose to 750 and 800 millions, and yet the capital of 
individuals was no longer plundered, and State debts were not 
contracted. 

But, in spite of the various ameliorations which Napoleon 
introduced or further developed and completed, there was one 
tax which the Revolution had greatly augmented, and which 
the First Consul and Emperor rendered vastly more oppressive : 
this was the tax which had to be paid in men’s own persons— 
the military service. Before 1789 it was a relatively light tax, 
for in principle it was, like that of England now, a voluntary 
service. Only the militia were raised by force, and as a general 
rule, in the country, the peasants drew lots for the service. But 
the militia was a territorial reserve, not an active force. It only 
met for nine days in the year, and it had not been called out since 
1778. Under the Monarchy there were no other conscripts, 
The regular army, raised, at least in theory, by free recruiting, 
consisted of 177,000 Frenchmen, with the foreign regiments 
of Switzerland, Ireland, Germany, and Liege. This army pos- 
sessed the advantage, not only of being no direct hindrance to 
the industry of the nation, but also of serving as a regular drain 
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to carry off the least respectable and useful members of society. 
In this way the most anti-social class of the community was 
made use of and organized to serve the nation in the only way 
such members could well be of service. The army thus 
raised was a guarantee for the liberty of the people, for such 
liberty was a necessary condition of its existence. 


‘The King, in fact, was, emphatically, a true functionary or 
commissioner in his way, as others were in theirs. He took upon 
himself the care of the national defence and of public order, as others 
took charge of street cleaning, or of maintaining some dyke intact.’ 


It was his business to obtain men through his officers, and it 
was their business to fill up and maintain the full complement 
of their various regiments. 

But when the theory of the contrat social became the 
recognized principle of the State, the conscription necessarily 
made its appearance. The contrast drawn by M. Taine 
between Old Europe and that since the Revolution, as concerns 
military matters, is sufficiently striking :— 


‘ Formerly there were but few soldiers—a few hundred thousand. 
To-day Europe possesses eighteen millions of soldiers and men liable 
to active service—all adults, even if married and fathers of families 
—during twenty or twenty-five years of the best years of their 
lives. Formerly in France men were not enrolled by decree but 
purchased by contract, and so about 150,000 lives of second-rate 
value or even mischievous were obtained, which the State could 
well spare, and the loss of which was prejudicial neither to society 
nor civilization. Now 4,000,000 lives are seized upon in France by 
authority.’ 


Such is the outcome of the theory of the Sovereignty of the 
People, Equality, and the Omnipotence of the State ; the system, 
in fact, of Rousseau. But the French revolutionary enthusiast 
of 1789 was far from foreseeing the outcome of the principles 
he had adopted. He was an optimist, peaceful, liberal, and 
zealous for humanity ; he knew nothing of Europe, or of either 
its past or its recent history. When the Constituent Assembly 
proclaimed this revolutionary enthusiast a Sovereign, he let 
things go their way without dreaming of the debt he was con- 
tracting by thus signing, morally, the social contract. But the 
Convention soon opened his eyes, and the system initiated by 
the Convention was developed and organized by Napoleon. 

Nevertheless Napoleon was above all, save in the ultimate 
madness of his ambition, an eminently practical man; and he 
granted many exemptions and allowed the purchase of 
substitutes. 


‘He 
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‘He was too reasonable to allow himself to be hoodwinked by 
democratic formulas, and quickly saw that the condition of a 
common soldier was by no means the same thing for the rough 
peasant or artisan and the young man well brought up. A tolerable 
bed, whole clothes, sound shoes, the certainty of daily bread and a 
= ~ meat, might be agreeable novelties for the former, but not for 

e latter.’ 


Thus the men of the higher and more cultivated classes were 
able to redeem their sons, to the great advantage of the nation. 
The military law was hard, but still it was endurable up to 
1807. Then the military needs of the Emperor began to 
make him more and more exacting; till France could endure it 
no longer, and he fell. 

The new system having arranged according to a fresh 
system the various claims it made on the services of its 
citizens, it became necessary also to redistribute the various 
advantages which the State could confer. Under the old 
system, before 1789, justice was violated, not only by the ex- 
emptions it accorded, but also by its extreme exclusiveness, 
This was due to the fact that, during the gradual building 
up of the kingdom, the King had had to bargain with a multi- 
tude of constituted bodies—Orders of State, provinces, lord- 
ships, baronies, universities, parliaments, professions, trades, 
families, &c., all of which insisted upon certain conditions. 
Hence the extraordinary inequalities and privileges which 
existed in France. These having been done away with by 
the Constituent Assembly, all Frenchmen enjoyed, in theory, 
one common right; but unfortunately only in theory. Those 
who before had been the most favoured became, as before said, 
the persecuted. Given up to the prey of the many Jacqueries 
which took place in the country, and to the riotous violence of 
the towns, they had to endure at first the neglect of the State to 
protect them, and afterwards its positive hostility ; so that in 
1799, as in 1789, there were two classes of Frenchmen, the 
privileged and the persecuted. 

Nevertheless the new principle was at least maintained as a 
principle, and one particularly welcome to the amour-propre of 
Frenchmen. M. Taine represents a French Liberal as saying : 


‘Since men are equal, I am worth as much as the best of them; if 
the law gives to any one, of whatever condition or fortune, a certain 
right, I have a claim to the same. . . . If my Sovereignty is only 
an illusory one, I do not mind so long as that of others is illusory 
also. I prefer servitude and absence of advantages for all, to liberty 
and advantage only to some; and provided all hands are brought 
down to the same level, I accept the yoke for my own.’ 
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This spirit was no novelty in France, as is shown by 
Fontaine’s fable, ‘The Rat and the Elephant,’ where we read, 
‘To believe oneself to be somebody is a very common failing 
in France: . . . this stupid vanity|is peculiar to us ; Spaniards 
are vain, but in another way... It is a specially French 
vice,’ 

Napoleon, in availing himself of this weakness, made a most 
fruitful use of it by distributing, for the first time, the favours 
of the State to men of all parties ; some, of course, his own 
special enemies. Under the old Monarchy, inferior birth was 
an impossible barrier to many most able men. Among 
Napoleon’s princes and nobles were Massena, son of a wine- 
seller; Murat, son of an innkeeper; Lannes, son of a groom ; 
and Augereau, son of a mason and a fruitseller. 

Under the Republic an illustrious birth was a barrier to all 
advance, if it did not even lead to the guillotine. But in 
Napoleon’s Empire, Talleyrand, De Broglie, De Rohan, Molé, 
De Croy, D’Haussonville, De Noailles, and De Turenne found 
their nobility no bar to their advancement. Similarly he was 
careful to include men of all the parties which had successively 
contended and destroyed each other: Girondins, Jacobins, men 
of the Convention and of the Directory, all found places under 
him. Barére was his spy and paid pamphleteer; Drouet, who 
had arrested the Royal Family at Varennes, became sub-prefect 
at Saint-Menehould ; Merlin de Douai was made Procureur of 
the Court of Cassation, and Minister of State; and Fouché 
was made Minister of Police and Duke of Otranto. 

At the beginning of the present century the desire of men in 
France to advance themselves socially had become enormously 
developed. Under the old state of things, on account of the social 
barrier due to birth and family, only a moderate advance was 
usually possible to any individual ; and as a rule each man was 
content to remain within the class wherein he was born. The 
common soldier never dreamt of becoming an officer; and the 
young officer, who, though noble, did not belong to a very dis- 
tinguished family, had no expectation of reaching the highest 
grades of his profession, But the Revolution not only threw 
open all careers to most men, but prepared the way for extra- 
ordinarily rapid advancement. This, owing to the multitude 
of officers killed in war,-was especially the case in the army. 
Already in 1808 and 1809, and especially after the disasters of 
1812 and 1813, Napoleon was compelled to employ mere youths 
as officers, so that before the end came there were Lieutenant- 
Colonels and Colonels only twenty-five years of age. 

In the Civil Service advancement was, of course, less rapid ; 
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but the destruction of education under the Republic had made 
it very easy for those who were but moderately instructed to 
find places. Moreover, the ambition to become a ‘ personage’ 
was soon abundantly favoured by Napoleon. In vain the 
Revolution had sought to annihilate the power of names and 
titles. The Emperor knew this, and revived titular honours 
to his own advantage. He made 48,000 knights, 1090 barons, 
388 counts, 31 dukes, and 3 princes, and even made many of 
the old nobility accept new titles coined by himself—names 
no longer recalling bygone territorial sovereignties, but his own 
victories, as, for example, the Duke of Montebello and Prince 
of Moscow. He was also careful to endow richly his new 
nobility. Thus Cambacéres had assigned to him a fortune of 
450,000 livres ; Massena had 683,000 ; Ney, 728,000 ; Davoust, 
910,000 ; and Berthier, 1,354,000. 

Thus by degrees the sincere fanaticism of revolutionary 
enthusiasts became changed into a sordid pursuit of gain. At 
first they felt themselves to be true apostles of freedom and the 
rights of man and equality, and warlike missionaries charged 
with the task of destroying abuses and social prejudices. But 
already in 1796 the idea of being a liberator and benefactor of 
mankind became changed into a desire to be, and to be con- 
sidered heroes, admired because capable of performing great 
deeds, For some years more this ambition sufficed. The 
wish was to live and to die boldly and gaily, in good comrade- 
ship as true friends and brothers. But the prolongation of 
war and pillage corrupted the conquerors, and comradeship 
gave way to an egoistic desire for self-advancement. In this 
they only followed the example of their chief himself. They 
asked each other whether it was for France or for his own 
interest that such wild enterprises were undertaken, culminating 
in the expedition to Russia, and they declared him to be too 
ambitionnaire. Each one thought first for himself. Massena 
got together his forty millions, and Talleyrand his sixty. Soult 
tried to get elected King of Portugal, and Bernadotte succeeded 
in Sweden. After Leipzig, Murat entered into a treaty with 
the Allied Powers in order to preserve his kingdom ; and Ber- 
nadotte and Joseph sought to obtain the Emperor’s vacant place, 
partly through the intervention of Marie-Louise. It was all 
the natural result of Napoleon having introduced self-seeking 
ambition as the main spring of his whole system. 

In his fourth book, M. Taine points out what he considers 
to be the main faults of the new régime which Napoleon 
had developed, and which still dominates France and so large a 
part of Europe; and he begins by noting what are the two 
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fundamental springs of human conduct. So long as a man takes 
interest in nothing but himself, his own fortune, his own advance- 
ment, and personal success, he is occupied about a very small 
matter indeed; one which, like himself, can have but little 
persistence. Self-interest is a very powerful but very unimpor- 
tant spring of conduct. The other motive, which may be called 
the social motive, comprises all those of more or less public 
interest ; from the interests of a man’s family to those of his 
country. Science, religion, education, charity, all contribute to 
form that second spring of human conduct, and men may unite 
in organized associations and corporate bodies to promote their 
interests. 

It is of supreme importance to the welfare of a nation that 
the generous efforts of individuals to combine and work for the 
public good should not be prohibited or discouraged. It is of 
supreme importance that individual effort should not be starved 
by excessive interference on the part of the State, and, above all, 
by unjust interference. 

On the other hand, if the State takes away from men the 
arrangement of what specially concerns them, so that they feel 
themselves reduced to the position of mere onlookers who have 
to pay, they lose all desire to take an active part in affairs, and, 
crossing their arms, take up the position of inactive critics. 

In that short period which lasted from the beginning of the 
Revolution to Napoleon as First Consul, France passed, in this 
respect, from one extreme to the other. After the dissolution of 
the old order the country became for a time an agglomeration 
of forty-four thousand almost independent States. Each com- 
mune arranged not only its own affairs, but intervened in such 
entirely national questions as the police, the army, taxation, 
and justice. The necessary result was complete anarchy: an 
impotent central government, laws violated with impunity, an 
empty treasury, brigandage and violence on all sides, and even 
the destruction of the public roads, so that carts had to go in 
troops to lend each other their horses in succession. It was 
but natural that the people should welcome the transition from 
such a state of things to the opposite extreme. In 1800 the 
State not only resumed its legitimate functions, but carried 
centralization much further than it had ever been carried by 
the old Government. 

Before 1789 there were still Provincial and Communal cor- 
porate bodies, and complete Provincial Assemblies in Languedoc 
and Brittany ; and from 1778 to 1787 there were twenty-one 
Provincial Assemblies. In the cities there were still deliberating 
corporate bodies with considerable power and influence, — 
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local officers to defend local rights. In each village the heads 
of families would debate together as to local interests, and would 
tax themselves to maintain a school, to repair the church, the 
public fountain, &c. All these relics of former provincial and 
communal initiative, which had been tolerated, if not protected, 
by the old Monarchy, were crushed and annihilated by the 
iron hand of the First Consul. At once he took everything 
upon himself. Everything was to spring from him; to him 
alone every local authority, being practically appointed by 
him, was to account. Such a change would have been im- 
possible without such a man, and without such a people, 


‘For his contemporaries, says M. Taine, ‘ Napoleon had all the 
attributes of Divinity—not only omnipotence and omnipresence, but 
omniscience also. . . . When he paid a visit to a city and discussed 
with the local authorities questions concerning the interests of the 
Commune and the Department, he utterly overpowered with astonish- 
ment those with whom he spoke; for they found him as well 
informed as to local matters as they were themselves, and also more 
clear-sighted. It was he who explained matters to them. When he 
arrived, on the evening before he saw them he caused to be pre- 
sented to him detailed statements of facts and figures of positive, 
technical information, arranged according to the method he had 
himself laid down, and presented to his administrators. During the 
night he read and mastered these, and at dawn of -day he was on 
horseback examining the locality, and with his wonderful topographical 
talent soon discerned which was the best direction to give some 
projected canal, where was the best spot to place some manufactory. 
. . - Before this universal competence, this marvellous genius, they 
remained utterly astounded. “He is more than a man,” the adminis- 
trators of Dusseldorf said to Beugeot. “ Yes,” replied Beugeot, “he 
is a devil.” ’ 


M. Taine, in a series of interesting descriptions, depicts the 
gradually increasing and more and more embracing centraliza- 
tion, which continued to the end of the Empire, and even to 
1816; for the Restoration was no ‘restoration’ as regards 
healthy local initiative, the system of Napoleon being found too 
convenient an instrument by his successors. After remarking 
that centralization, having almost killed the Commune, had 
quite killed the local life of the Department, M. Taine adds :— 

‘ There (in the Department) local patriotism had been destroyed 
at its very root through the destruction of the old Provinces. 
Amongst all the political crimes and all the blows directed against 
France by the Revolution, that destruction was one of the worst. 
The Constituent Assembly had destroyed perfectly developed aggre- 
gations, the perfecting of which had been the accumulated work of ten 
centuries, of historical names, the magic of which moved nee of 
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hearts and associated together thousands of wills. It had destroyed 
local centres spontaneously formed, hearths still warm with generosity, 
zeal, and devotion. It had destroyed a practical school of the highest 
political education, a theatre for the display of available talents, and 
a career open to legitimate ambition. In a word, it had destroyed 
that miniature country, the instinctive love of which constitutes the 
first step out of egoism towards a fully conscious devotion to the nation 
as a whole.’ 


But, as before observed, the men of the Restoration had no 
perception of the political evil which had been effected. When 
after twenty-five years of exile the King came ‘to have his own 
again,’ his wish was to profit by what he thought the usurper 
had done to his advantage. In this matter not only the most 
Christian King of France and Navarre, but the most antiquated 
of the Bourbons, was really revolutionary and Napoleonistic 
without suspecting it, Arbitrary by a bad tradition, and 
snatchers at power from the unstable condition in which 
they found themselves placed, the Bourbons accepted without 
regret the systematic destruction which the so-called *Con- 
stituent’ Assembly had carried out, and also the systematic 
centralization effected by the First Consul. When in 1815 
M. le Duc d’Angouléme was being taken through Languedoc, 
and had his attention called to the bridges, canals, and superb 
roads, he was reminded that these fine works had all been under- 
taken and carried out by the old Provincial estates, To this 
he drily replied, ‘ We prefer Departments to Provinces.’ Surely 
such men deserved the fate which awaited them: a final depri- 
vation of all power of governing a nation the true wants of 
which they so little understood. 

Referring to the inevitable consequences of universal suffrage, 
and to the comparison between the France of to-day and that 
of a somewhat earlier period, M. Taine remarks that 


‘before 1830, when the Prefect nominated the municipal coun- 
cillors and the mayors, they always belonged to the educated 
classes, and included some proprietors worthy of note. Under 
the July Monarchy and the régime of a restricted suffrage, the 
same was for the most part the case. Under the Second Empire, 
whatever might have been the case with respect to the Municipal 
Council, which was elected—at least the mayor, who was chosen by 
the Prefect, even from outside the Council if he so wished it, 
stood a chance of being one of the least ignorant and unskilful 
members of the Commune. But at present it is only by the merest 
chance that in some Provinces and Communes, a “noble” or & 
“ bourgeois” can become a municipal councillor or a mayor. Even 
then it is a necessary condition that he should be either a native of 
that part of the country, or else an old and popular resident in it. 
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Everywhere else, the numerical majority being sovereign tends to 
elect men of its own stamp in each village, to elect for the Muni- 
cipal Council men of the average rural intelligence, and then to 
elect a mayor no better than themselves. . . . Except wheu their own 
personal interest is directly concerned, their inertia is only equalled 
by their incapacity.’ 


M. Taine cites Paul Leroy-Beaulieu as testifying that he 
had seen villages of between two hundred and three hundred 
inhabitants, waiting for years, all the time soliciting help, 
before undertaking to repair a public conduit, which a contri- 
bution of one franc a head would have served to put in good 
condition. 

After giving an account of the mode of proceeding in parts of 
Germany, at Bonn, and also in Crefeld in Silesia, where the 
municipalities are ready to invite and pay liberally experts 
from distant provinces, to preside over the administration of 
their towns, he laments that in large cities no less than in rural 
communes universal suffrage has had the effect of ostracizing 
the most capable citizens. He tells us: — 


‘It has excluded those men who by their education, their wealth, 
and their relation to labour and production, have influence, and 
ought to have it legally accorded. In every country where social 
conditions are unequal, the preponderance of the numerical majority 
necessarily brings about the almost universal abstention, or almost 
certain defeat, of those candidates who are most worthy of being 
chosen. But inhabitants of cities, unlike peasants, read the news- 

pers and fancy they understand not only the affairs of the 
locality, but also those of the whole nation. They think they under- 
stand the most general formulas of political economy, philosophical 
history, and the principle of law, much as a schoolmaster who knows 
the four fundamental rules of arithmetic might believe himself a 
mathematician, able to understand the differential calculus and the 
theory of functions . . . Popular suffrage—being an ignorant, inat- 
tentive, badly informed and passionate judge, with little moral com- 
petence—instead of demanding of candidates honour and proved 
fitness, only requires oratorical platitudes, self-advertisement, gross 
flattery, and an affected zeal promising to place the power conferred 
by it at the service of its antipathies and prejudices.’ 


England and France have very different histories, and the 
genius of the two peoples is very different. Nevertheless a cause, 
which has produced a very powerful and very calamitous 
effect in one country, must at least tend to produce analogous 
effects, however less in degree, in the other country also. 
M. Taine has held up an ever-memorable example before our 
eyes in his powerful volume on Jacobinism, before referred — 
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but hardly less important, and not less salutary as a warning 
for us, is his last volume on Napoleon, In France, the Prefect, 
who for fifty years has been able to remain a just and impartial 
administrator, has now become the slave of a dominant faction — 


‘of which he has to become the accomplice, carrying out his adminis- 
tration to the profit of some and the detriment of others, and giving 
& preponderating effect to individuals and opinions in one scale of 
the balance. Naturally, under the democratic régime, the service and 
maintenance of the national establishment becomes more and more 
costly ; for it is the rich minority which has to pay the greater part 
of the cost, while universal suffrage gives to the indigent or semi- 
indigent numerical majority the power of voting and charging with 
impunity the small number who have to pay. At Paris the Parlia- 
ment and the Government, elected by that numerical majority, 
imagine wants, promote expenses, are prodigal as to public works, 
schools, foundations, gratuities, burses, and multiply places in order 
thereby to multiply their clients. They never tire of decreeing in 
the name of their principles, showy, theatrical, ruinous and dangerous 
works, of which they ignore the cost, while they do not apprehend 
their social consequences. In higher as in lower political regions, 
the democracy is short-sighted, and throws itself on what nourish- 
ment comes in its way as an animal might do, with head down and 
open jaws... . Up to the period of the introduction of Universal 
Suffrage, administrators (whether named from above or chosen from 
below) held the strings of the purse tightly. Since 1848, especially 
since 1870, and still more since 1882, ... that purse has been turned 
out upon the pavement. In 1851 the whole of the Departments 
together spent 97 millions; in 1869, 192 millions; in 1881, 314 
millions. In 1836 all the Communes together—apart from Paris— 
spent 117 millions; in 1862, 450 millions; in 1877, 676 millions. 
. . - All the Communes together, apart from Paris, were in 1868 
indebted to the extent of 524 millions; in 1871, 711 millions; in 
1878, 1322 millions. Paris in 1868 already owed 1376 millions ; 
in March 1878, 1988 millions. The annual contribution of the 
inhabitants of Paris per head, was, for local expenses, 37 francs in 
1813. At the end of the Restoration it was 45 francs; after the 
Monarchy of July, in 1848, it was 43 francs; at the end of the 
Second Empire, in 1869, it amounted to 94 francs; while now it 
amounts to 110 francs a head.’ 


The present volume is to be followed by one devoted to a 
consideration of the Church, the school, and the family as 
existing under the present or modern régime, and therewith 
M. Taine will have brought his long and valuable series of 
works on the Origin of Contemporary France to a conclusion. 
The lucidity of his style and his graphic descriptions make his 
volumes attractive reading, while his copious references to autho- 
rities add enormously to the weight of the opinions he —. 

ut 
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But the great value of his labours consists in the fact, that a 
careful study of history has made such a decided French Liberal 
the advocate of principles which are those of English Con- 
servatism. No impartial reader can rise from the perusal of 
M. Taine’s volumes without a strong sense of the fearful evils 
produced by that terrible breach in the continuity of French 
history which the Revolution effected. Never, in the whole of 
the world’s history, was an opportunity of national construction 
and Conservative reform so miserably sacrificed. It was a calamity 
for France ; but it has also been no less a calamity for the whole 
civilized world, England happily excepted. The refinement and 
culture of the higher classes in France, when the Revolution 
overtook them, was a phenomenon which the world had never 
seen before, which is nowhere to be met with to-day, and may 
never recur in the whole course of human history. There was 
no reason, that we can perceive, why greater social and political 
justice, and all the good results which accompanied or followed 
the Revolution, might not have been brought about without 
destroying the refinement or lessening the piety of the nation. 
Especially do we regard as calamitous the utter destruction of 
the Gallican Church, and the consequent exaggeration, through 
Napoleon, of Ultramontanism. The ultimate consequences of 
that destruction affect us in England to-day, and are the causes 
of not a few of the troubles which afflict Ireland. The world 
owes to the wise conservatism of England the possibility of being 
able to divine what France might have been could it have escaped 
the miserable influences of Rousseau and Napoleon. To those 
who deny the possibility of such a peaceful reform as that of 
which we speak, we may appeal to the condition of French 
Canada under the happy influences of English rule. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, and other Novels. 
By George Meredith. London, 1859-1891. 

2. King Solomon’s Mines, and other Novels. By H. Rider 
Haggard. London, 1885-1890. 

3. The New Arabian Nights, and other Novels, By R. L. 
Stevenson. London, 1882-1888. 


Wee the dramatic Art quitted our English stage, and 
took to writing prose instead of verse, it became a 
serious question how far the Novel would respond to the new 
and formidable demands made upon its resources. Would it 
ever match the great achievements of rhyme, or find a Shak- 
are who would not disdain the level highway which alone it 
seemed to offer as a path to his genius? Would it excel in 
edy or in comedy? To the Frenchman, prose has long 
approved itself as the field on which to win undying laurels ; 
but surely that is, it will be argued, because the higher 
inspiration fails him, and if he does not sing it is for a good 
reason,—he has no voice. But from our triumphant swelling 
music, our ‘sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
honies,’ to mere pedestrian speech, what a fall was there! The 
ovel might amuse, might serve as a pastime to make the idle 
crowd laugh, and, in general, play the merry-andrew to our 
earnest energetic strivings of every day ; but mount the throne 
and assume the robes of heroic literature ?—not until we had 
forgotten our Chaucers, Miltons, and Shakspeares! It must be 
content with the second place, simply because the first was 
already filled. To low comedy it might aspire, but never to 
anything more than scene-painting with a lover and his lass 
thrown in, as its topmost performance. A prose Shakspeare 
was out of the question. 

And yet, suppose that the problem of English literature, now 
grown world-wide and rooted in the very language of three 
Continents, were to make a prose Shakspeare possible? What 
if the reign of science meant the abolition, or else the trans- 
formation, of poetry? The nightingale does not chant his wild 
notes perched on a telegraph-wire. English metrical Drama 
is dead and sleeps in its grave. The classic poets, read more 

thaps in Board Schools than in drawing-rooms, seem to have 
fived and sung before this modern world arose to vex and 
burden us ; they sing to our ear rather than to our understand- 
ing. Even Hamlet may be charged with expressing only half 
our thought; on the matters that come home to us altum tenet 
silentium. Immortal Tithonus shrinks to the voice of a grass- 
hopper, and we turn perforce to new oracles. When literature 

is 
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is called upon to balance the conquests of science, must we not 
understand by literature the Novel ? 

In his famous prelude to ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ Mr. 
George Meredith has written, not without daring, ‘ The forecast 
may be hazarded, that, if we do not speedily embrace philosophy 
in fiction, the Art is doomed to extinction under the shining 
multitude of its professors. They are fast capping the candle. 
Instead, therefore, of objurgating the timid intrusions of 
Philosophy, invoke her presence, | pray you. History without 
her is the skeleton-map of events; Fiction a picture of figures 
modelled on no skeleton-anatomy. But each, with philosophy in 
aid, blooms and is humanly shapely.’ Such would be his own 
excuse for boldly attempting to give back, whether in fantastic 
or hard-grained solid prose, ‘ Reality’s infinite sweetness.’ He 
is a Realist that he may be a philosopher ; and he philosophizes 
to catch Reality on the wing, in actual fact, as it is, and not 
merely as to shut and dreaming eyes it may appear to be, in 
visions divorced from sunlight truth. Certain it is, at all 
events, that he states in plain terms the thing to be achieved, 
unless it be from the nature of the case an impossibility. Call 
the analysis of Nature science, and let the interpretation of life 
be Art; then our problem is to marry art and science in a 
literature which will inspire, while it accounts for us. 

And there are eight hundred Novels a year published in 
England! Of which, how many survive the yearafter? ‘Mais 
ou sont les neiges d’antan?’ Where, indeed? The staple 
English commodity which circulates in three volumes is a 
conventional product, an institution like Saturday excursions to 
Brighton and Margate for half-a-crown, a refuge for distressed 
needlewomen, a thing as native to our shores as Britannia 
metal and afternoon tea. The Homeric epithet, dedicated by 
long custom to its service, is ‘trashy.’ Our indigenous Novel, 
taken in the bulk, contains little Art and no Science, And its 
art is well-worn,—a feeble echo of Rousseau with insular 
decorum stifling his too Gallic accents and reducing him to 
respectable inanity, It is a sentimental prude, who would 
shriek, and perhaps faint, at the very mention, by bold Mr. 
Meredith, of ‘skeleton-anatomy.’ Delighting in. the ‘love- 
season, that carnival of egoism, our British Miss closes her 
record discreetly when the wedding-bells strike up, and she is 
—to use her own favourite expression—‘led to the altar’ by 
the hero whom she has chased, or drawn on, from cover to 
cover, through a thousand pages. When the French satirist 
wanders in the forest of Mudie and glances at these strange, 
impossible creatures, he feels an overpowering sense of wonder 

and 
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and amusement, which tempts him to exaggerate the less 
desirable qualities of his own fiction in the hope of giving 
a redoubled shock, for there is nothing he so contemns as 
Rousseau turned Puritan. The ‘everlasting pantomime’ of 
rose-pink virtue squinting across the pages of its Prayer- 
book at vice, while it gambols within the measure of police- 
morality, is very laughable to him. Heartily would he agree 
with Mr. Meredith that not in such a fashion can Art be 
raised ‘on a level with History, to an interest surpassing the 
narrative of public deeds as vividly as man’s heart and brain 
in their union excel his plain lines of action.’ Carlyle in- 
sisted that History, were it written as it ought to be, would 
read like a Bible. Mr. Meredith has ventured to demand the 
like seriousness, and to prophesy the same result, if the Novel 
is not to sink degraded ‘in the thick midst of poinarded, 
slit-throat, rope-dependent figures, placarded across the bosom 
Disillusioned, Infidel, Agnostic, Miserrimus.’ Yet we have got 
no farther on the path of deliverance than our eight hundred 
sentimental wax-work stories, appearing and disappearing, as 
the year goes round, on this stage of ‘ everlasting pantomime.’ 
Is it so much as a commencement? Or should we not send for 
the ‘common hangman,’ if his hand be not entirely out, and bid 
him make an auto da fé in front of Mudie’s, with the feminine 
public looking on, agonized and much sobbing, but learning in 

this wholesome manner their first profitable reading-lesson ? 
But Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot,—do we mean to call 
these mere artists in wax? Assuredly not Thackeray nor the 
first George Eliot,—not the creator of Becky Sharp, nor the 
excelling heart and brain to which we stand indebted for the idy] 
of ‘Silas Marner’ and the woodland tragedy of ‘Adam Bede.’ 
Dickens, again, is by profession both clown and pantaloon, but 
he is quaint, affectionate, pitiful, the genius of oddity personified, 
no less than the stage-struck sentimentalist ; he is Smollett 
redivivus, and, rugged as the old Scotch surgeon was, both he 
and his imitator displayed a manliness beyond the reach of 
ten thousand Rousseaus. But mere sentiment, even in Dickens, 
is a fault, and never a virtue. The line of advance in English 
literature lies through Thackeray and George Eliot. Your 
Dickens may be popular, lovable, unforgotten. Something, 
however, there is which forbids us to name him classic. Is 
it the want of thought, of philosophy? He cries and laughs 
in quick succession; but he writes the comedy of the foot- 
lights, and is unequal to the deeper, more subdued yet infinitely 
more piercing, comedy of life. His strong point, if we may 
venture on the expression, is pathetic burlesque. He will 
always 
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always fascinate those who are touched by transpontine melo- 
drama played to a full house, not the student or man of the 
world, but the unlearned crowd. 

How different has been the fate of Thackeray! That mighty 
artist has struck into life, and plucked from it quivering 
figures with the blood in them; not lovely, nor high-toned and 
noble for the most part; only as true as he dared to make them. 
And George Eliot, the close student of Thackeray, not quite free 
from obligations to Balzac, and as far-seeing in rustic village 
ways as the satirist of ‘Vanity Fair’ was in Pall Mall 
and Russell Square,—we are speaking of fifty years ago,— 
brought her large genius to the presentation of those country 
folk in whose aboriginal, uneducated passions, and family pride, 
the world suddenly recognized a chapter of existence it had 
never been shown how to read until she rehearsed it. Not, 
however, in her most successful writings do we find the new 
tone of Realism, or, as she herself would have it termed, of 
Positivism, fully developed. The note is struck, doubtless, 
in ‘ The Mill on the Floss ; but the solemn oratorio, which was 
waiting to be played in that key, does not resound with over- 

wering effect until we open ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘ Romola.’ 

he Florentine story, indeed, being a record of facts, cannot 
bend altogether, as George Eliot would have wished, to her rule 
and compass. In‘ Middlemarch’ she is free, and her patient dis- 
section of motives, her reliance upon ‘environment’ to explain 
character, and her ‘ physiology of the soul,’ may be fairly com- 

ared with Balzac’s mechanical fatalism ; except that where the 
French author beheld only a conflict of individualities, an un- 
checked and undiluted passion for self, the Agnostic English 
lady, mindful of her Christian bringing up, could still discern 
the beauty of sacrifice and the struggle towards perfection. Her 
profound sadness touched, as with pensive evening light, the 
vast battlefield over which she gazed, tenderly, yet despairing 
of an immortal issue. She could have analysed tears, with the 
chemist who sought for the Absolute; but her own eyes were 
dimmed while she steeled herself to the operation. George Eliot 
was a repentant Realist, for she could not be satisfied with the 
melancholy facts of existence; she lamented the lost spiritual 
kingdoms even while she denied that they had ever been, 
outside the pious imagination of believers. She borrowed her 
art from Christianity ; and, so long as it was not overborne by 
her science, she wrote what will hardly die before the English 
language itself. 

It is curious to reflect that ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘ Richard 
Feverel’ are of nearly the same age. Thirty-two years have 
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passed since George Eliot became famous; and now, saving the 
chances of revolution, she has gone up into that sphere from 
which the throned gods look down, immortal and immovable, 
upon struggling mankind. Mr. George Meredith has undergone 
a far different fortune. His first book, a collection of Poems 
dedicated to that remarkable and brilliant scholar, the late 
Thomas Love Peacock, whose daughter he married, saw the 
light in 1851. His last, the three-volume novel entitled ‘One 
of our Conquerors,’ was published not many months ago, But 
after his forty years in the wilderness, Mr. Meredith’s position 
may be described, like Browning’s in 1870, as that of a 
distinguished unpopularity. Every one has heard of his 
writings ; a small company have read them; and among his 
fervid or even fanatical admirers we may reckon younger and 
more famous men, who are never weary of praising ‘ The Egoist’ 
and lauding his feminine creations as ‘Shakspearian,’ With 
Burton he might fairly divide the claim to be Democritus 
Junior ; adding that all knew him and no one had ever set eyes 
on him. As Blake was Pictor Ignotus, so, despite reviews, a 
cheap reprint, and American pirates, Mr. Meredith still remains 
Scriptor Ignotus, a treasury of good things which few will be at 
the trouble of unlocking; and, what is more to the purpose, 
he is George Eliot’s successor in logical order, though her coeval 

in time. The situation is piquant, the moral instructive. 
‘Would you grasp the secret of life?’ said a wise man; 
‘then study the failures; they teach more than success, which 
only dazzles.’ If popularity be a test, the gallery,of curious 
figures invented by Mr. Meredith can hardly be pronounced 
a success, for who pays it a visit when the learned, and the 
all-enquiring journalist stay away? It may be good to steal 
from, as Fuseli said of Blake; and stealing implies a com- 
liment to our property if a wrong to ourselves. George 
liot won the ear of the whole English-speaking race with 
‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ She made us 
all read, not *‘ Middlemarch’ alone, but (as now seems won- 
derful) that partisan, wire-drawn pamphlet, known as ‘ Daniel 
Deronda.’ But the public sturdily declines to look at ‘ Beau- 
champ’s Career,’ puts aside with a ‘thank you’ the ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Harry Richmond,’ and would as soon think of 
plunging into a Parliamentary Blue-book as of tracing the 
mental zigzags and psychological evolutions of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne. Is the public in the wrong? or is it the author who 
will not stoop to satisfy the demands of good sense, and the 
canons by which all great masters of his craft have been 
guided? These questions open a discussion of no small 
interest, 
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interest, and may help to throw a light upon the central 
problem of literature which we have indicated above, namely, 
the true method of marrying science with art, so that we may 
attain once more to the prose drama, which is a criticism of life, 
and an inspiration to lift life towards the ideal. 

For one side of his enterprise, no man could stand better 
equipped than Mr. Meredith; who is a born philosopher, 
analyst, and watcher of the moods of soul. If sheer abstract 
thinking could result in a work of art, his would be prodigies, 
for to the making of a picture there never went such deep and 
patient meditation as he employs. He has an eye, not for 
striking scenes or stage situations, not for the cut and thrust of 
vulgar action, but for the fine inward machinery which men and 
women are content to use without knowing anything about it. 
To him, the very flesh, which he can paint admirably on occasion, 
is a transparent network, showing, as ‘through innumerable 
meshes, the spirit with all its motives and movements. He takes 
a soul, neither hating nor much loving it, that he may explain 
how it works; and he lays the fibres bare, separating them 
coolly, or, as it would seem to the shivering spectator, remorse- 
lessly ; never heeding the reproach of cynicism which springs 
to the lips of the young whom he is conducting through the 
sombre galleries of the College of Surgeons. ‘This,’ he would 
say, ‘is life when you turn it inside out; by such mechanism 
does the pulse beat higher, and your ingenuous rosy blush, 
signifying innocence or the first throbbings of affection, may 
be thus produced.’ When Robert Browning, to whom he bears 
a singular likeness, declared that his ambition was merely to 
‘ paint a soul,’ it may have struck more than one of his readers, 
even among those who thought most highly of his splendid 
gifts, that all he painted was a diagram, and that the soul often- 
times escaped. For by analysis and dissection no Pygmalion 
will breathe life into his statue; the true method of Art is 
exactly the opposite. 

Or suppose it to be ‘skeleton-anatomy,’ who is there, except 
a surgeon, that does not insist on the skeleton being concealed ? 
It must be clothed upon with life. Now the living, creative 
breath of the Drama, whether comic or tragic, is love, passion, 
a keen interest, not in the abstract workings of a heart, but in 
the heart itself. ‘Si vis me flere!’ Do not tell me that tears 
are thus and thus produced ; let me see them flow, and I shall be 
touched by the emotion which has stirred their springs. Art 
altogether, and not poetry alone, must be simple, sensuous, and 
direct ; whereas Mr. Meredith, relying on his science with a con- 
viction that it will give the required inspiration, is never, but in 
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half-a-dozen happy scenes, either simple or sensuous. He appeals 
to the calm logical understanding, as though romance were a 
game of chess ; and while the listener is all for moving on, the 
story-teller cannot persuade himself to leave the spot where he 
pve some wretched shred of psychology still undissected. 

e lectures, and the story flags; he shows astounding skill in 
tossing up a number of motives at once, as the juggler tosses up 
plates ; but he will not move a step forward, and we throw down 
the volume in despair. To the tired victim of analysis he puts, 
in a sparkling manner which does but increase our irritation, 
the apparently conclusive query, ‘What is action without 
motives?’ But did not Aristotle long ago suggest the yet more 
pregnant question, ‘What are motives without action?’ The 
action is the story ; and where the story is wanting, Art cannot 
possibly exist. 

Well, Mr. Meredith cares not at all for the story. In more 
than one instance, he deliberately, with malice prepense, ruins 
it, setting probabilities at defiance rather than allowing poetical 
justice to have its rights. The marriage-bells ring out their 
golden chimes for mismatched couples, which the reader longs 
to unyoke and re-arrange as the true moral of the narrative 
demands. Does Realism invariably mean putting up with the 
second best? Why should the lovely pastoral of Richard and 
Lucy, in Mr. Meredith’s greatest book, conclude with harsh 
discords, like a ghost shrieking in the bridal chamber? 
Forsooth because the writer has a problem to work out,—the 
tragic struggle between a father whose affection has turned to 
pedantry, and a son in whom nature will have its way. But 
a son like Richard would not kill his wife; and experience 
proves that out of the given elements a far happier as well as a 
more probable conclusion might have been drawn. The drop- 
scene of ‘Beauchamp’s Career’ is admittedly out of keeping 
with the rest of the story ;—not, we mean, that Beauchamp 
should have died by water in rescuing a drowning child, but 
his marriage with Jenny Denham and all the marriages are 
a mistake, 

Harry Richmond is luckier than Beauchamp, since if he loses 
the first heroine he wins the second, and is not, as Shakspeare 
would say, fobbed off with a wife that cares not for him and for 
whom he does not care. But he deserved the Princess Ottilia,— 
one of Mr. Meredith’s noble women,—and in real life he would 
have been raised to her side. Here again, the father intervenes, 
with disastrous yet comic effect. Be the circumstances how 
touching or delightful they may, our perverse author seems to have 
been subdued by the maxim, ‘ Difficile est satiram non scribere.’ 

Satirize 
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Satirize he must, though nature and truth assure him that lovers 
have conquered fate, and that experience does not always spell 
discomfiture. We can understand the proud and sensitive 
Diana Warwick marrying Redwood; he is the honest, sturdy 
wooer, patient but loyal, whom no ill-fortune can wear out. Is 
it possible, however, to understand the match between Cecilia 
Halkett, that rare and admirable study in woman’s development, 
and the wooden Tuckham? A daughter’ssacrifice? But neither 
was Mr, Halkett resolved to be a new Agamemnon, nor did any 
goddess thirst for the blood of this Iphigeneia. She could not 
take Beauchamp. Why not, then, have made her a present of 
Seymour Austin? Because it would have savoured of the stereo- 
typed ?—the cliché, to employ a word which in journalist slang 
condemns a situation wholly and without appeal? No doubt 
all the stories have been told, and stereotype is another name 
for the infinite warehouse which we call the past. But genius 
seizes upon the letter to make it live again; nor will haphazard 
combinations be allowed to pass, under the cloak of Realism, for 
wonders denied to the Romanticist whose memory kills his 
invention. 

Sooner than ride round in the trodden sawdust, Mr. Meredith 
leaps the barrier and declines the customary feats of horseman- 
ship. There shall be no story because he cannot invent a new 
one. He slurs over the moving incidents, slackens his pace 
when he should be running full tilt, narrates instead of painting 
a scene, and balks the primitive instinct which longs for pictu- 
resque and exciting action. No wonder he is dry beyond any 
writer of novels known to us,—dry and exasperating ; tediously 
brilliant ; witty and wise out of season ; filling our eyes with 
diamond dust which is as blinding as sand or steam; not 
ponderous like his own Dr. Middleton, but suffocating; and in 
short, if one could say it without incivility, a bore. ‘But the 
man has genius,’ you object. That is the very head and front of 
our accusation. With such endowments of mind, with fancy 
and metaphor, with an eye for every grave and tender aspect of 
the sky, with insight into man’s nature and woman’s nature 
(those widely divergent species), with unswerving faith in the 
joy which keeps life going, how is it that he does not charm, but 
repels? Because he is resolved to practise ‘ motive-grinding’ to 
the end of the chapter? When Carlyle had finished ‘ Richard 
Feverel,’ he paid Mr. Meredith the high compliment of remark- 
ing to Mrs, Carlyle in his gruff dialect, ‘The man’s no fool,’ 
which is as true as it is terse. But Carlyle thought ‘ motive- 
grinding’ fatal to religion and the philosophy of life. It is no 
less fatal to Art. Analysis in this department never will be 

victorious, 
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victorious, for the deep but simple reason that life itself, which 
Art copies, is something beyond anatomy, Pure science must 
descend from the brain to the heart, and be steeped in passion, 
feeling, enthusiasm, or whatever the divine element is termed, 
ere it can make the cold blaze warm and kindle while it 
enlightens, 
There is just one focal point, however, where Mr. Meredith, 
forgetting analysis yet possessing it, becomes a clear and noble 
oet. Set him face to face with Nature, and his unmusical yet 
over-subtle chords melt to the whisperings, the sighings, that 
steal away the heart, to the fitful exquisite melodies of an Zolian 
harp. At other times, he is a deaf Beethoven, skilled, above all 
praise, in counterpoint, but with science instead of an ear to 
guide, to correct him. But the silver-clouded Alps, the ‘ un- 
sounded purple sea of marching billows,’ the ‘ unattainable blue 
summits’ of a bridal Hesper, which some disdained poet has 


called ‘the passion-flower of heaven, —these are visions of 
things real, yet most airy and spirit-like, which never abandon 
him to the tyranny of abstraction. We have touched here the 
one fibre in him that quivers incessantly, answering to Nature 
as the murmur of the shell is rhythmic with ocean-tides. The 
inspiration masters him, and he shows the man he might be, 


were he to cast off the strait-jacket of system and satire; and 
were he to describe what he feels, not merely what he can dissect. 
A vain hope ; for who can escape the snare of cleverness, when 

it is his own? The daring aphorism has been uttered, not by 
Mr. Meredith, that ‘a good style means a warm heart.’ How 
perfect this author’s style can be when he follows inspiration, 
the pages wherein Richard Feverel plays Ferdinand to Lucy’s 
Miranda bear sufficient witness ; or that ‘ morning at sea under 
the Alps,’ when ‘the incredible flickering gleam of new heights 
arose, that soared, or stretched their white uncertain curves in 
the sky, like wings traversing infinity.’ A Celtic, or more truly 
Cymric poet, he holds the key to Nature’s enchantments; he 
is at home in the boundless magic forest, alive in all pulsations 
of the wandering wind, delighting especially to bluster and 
shine full of sun-gleams with his dropping south-west, and 
fixing with a unique word the ever-varying tempests, the flying 
or floating cloud, the shadows on the grass, and the shiftings 
and tremulous chatter of the silver birch. Look down his most 
wearisome page; and if so much as half a line of natural 
description occurs, fasten upon it, for it will be unerringly 
correct and beautiful. Here it is that he may vaunt ‘ Reality’s 
infinite sweetness; here is. the problem solved of closely 
searching analysis, the artist's anatomy, incarnated (no less 
towering 
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towering word will serve) in a form which is perfection, either 
simple or splendid, as you shall choose, but magically giving 
forth as in a clear glass the scene which eyes and spirit have 
combined to interpret. We cannot, in such triumphant 
phrasing, distinguish between body and soul, sense and 
substance ;—‘ single nature’s double name, neither two nor 
one was called.’ The passion of word-painting has at length 
snatched this grace beyond the reach of Art; and coolest obser- 
vation, with genius employing it as an instrument,: nor over- 
powered by the pride of mere skill, has, in Mr. George Meredith, 
given us the natural background, even as we see it and as it is, 
upon which all our stories should henceforth be painted. 

The sanbenito which we are fitting on Mr. Meredith is, it 
will be seen, decorated with charming figures of zephyr and the 
cherub-winds, putting silver trumpets to their rosy mouths. For 
we think he deserves to be at least led round the fire, bearing 
his own volumes instead of a bundle of faggots on his shoulder, 
if not to be scorched a little, or let us say, burnt in the hand. Far 
be it from us to upbraid him with the millionaire riches of his 
metaphor. He is quick at seizing affinities, and, like all the 
robust poets, a Titan mingling heaven and earth in undreamt- 
of confusion. He has chambers of imagery full to overflowing, 
and if all his pages are in a breeze, and the whole book 
produces a kind of electrical agitation in the mind and joints, 
that too is a fault we can easily pardon; for it is better that 
books should be electric than that, with the usual run, they 
should be soporific. Rude strength is a virtue; by reason, 
however, of its strength, not of its rudeness. Again, we cannot 
think it forbidden to extend, by due and well-attempered effort, 
the metes and bounds of our English prose, to colour it with the 
dainty hues of French, to bathe it in some tonic elixir of poetic 
or philosophic ingredients, to make it a little more supple and 
springing, to infuse into its granite fire, and to mix with its ad- 
mirable dulness the yeast of Celtic wit. By all means; who 
shall blame the effort, if it succeeds ? 

But that which can never be praised is the originality that 
makes bad worse, and will be affected in its resolve to escape from 
the common. Just as Mr. Meredith, though not of the cynic’s 
temperament, perplexes or flings aside the web of his story, in 
dread of the cynic audience he seems ever to have in view, so, 
in like manner, he decks his table with outlandish meats, 
offers the indignant Englishman Sauerkraut or Blutwurst instead 
of wholesome roast beef, and misses the charm of speech that 
lies in old association. Shrinking from the vulgarity of current 
tropes, of half-worn expressions which pass continually from 
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hand to hand in our hurried converse, he cannot bid you good- 
morning but in strange new-minted sentences. Consequently, 
there is no point of rest anywhere in his dialogues, and nothing 
familiar about his characters; not even their names, which we 
find ourselves forgetting ten times a day. Like his plots, they 
are novel, seldom attractive, and quite unrememberable. The 
secret of richness in music, we know, is the presence of harmo- 
nics; in language, the harmonics are pleasant household words, 
constant sayings known to us from childhood, the ripple of 
sounds which we love because we have always heard them. 
For this subtle demand of nature, Mr. Meredith makes no pro- 
vision; he is like the chemist who should weigh and mix our 
diet by the atomic scale, giving us accurate mechanical equiva- 
lents of bread and bacon, but starving us, in spite of his refined 
conscientiousness or because of it, Does he expect us to believe in 
diagrams labelled ‘ Lady Blandish,’ * Lady Denewdney,’ ‘ Simeon 
Fenellan,’ ‘ Mr. Peridon,’ or‘ Colney Durance’? Sir Willoughby 
Patterne has been selected for praise in the list of parabolic, 
significant names. But is it not too parabolic? It smacks of 
Ben Jonson and the old moral comedy, in which the sound was 
more than an echo to the sense, for it multiplied the meaning 
without pause or truce; and illusion in the neighbourhood of 
this bawling crier became impossible. On the whole, Mr. 
Meredith’s names are signally wanting in idiom; it is not 
that we seldom hear them in the streets ; they never could have 
existed out of his volumes; and that is why no one can recall 
them easily. 

Yet more damaging, from the artist’s point of view, is the 
mixture of scientific metaphor with ordinary thought which 
Mr. Meredith ascribes to his personages or inflicts upon them. 
A famous chef once warned his subordinates to beware of 
fanaticism in the article of pepper. Science is remarkably 
freshening in the literary cuisine, but it may be abused. George 
Eliot offers a striking instance. She believed in molecules and 
talked of ‘ imperfect cerebration ;’ not choosing to perceive that 
Euphuism may be cultivated in the laboratory as well as 
in the scholar’s or the fop’s atmosphere. Mr. Meredith 
cannot resist the temptation to ‘parley Euphuism’ in this 
modern fashion. Sir Willoughby Desnssen, in a case where 
his self-esteem has been sharply dealt with, is, we are told, 
‘ assisted to distinguish in its complete abhorrent orb the offence 
coramitted against him by his bride. And this he did,’ the 
writer continues, ‘through projecting it more and more away 
from him, so that in the outer distance it involved his personal 
emotions less, while observation was enabled to compass its 
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vastness, and, as it were, perceive the whole spherical mass of 
the wretched girl’s guilt impudently turning on its axis.’ The 
application of mathematics to love! What could less resemble 
those fair and shining forms which in the heaven of Art solicit 
our gaze, and shed their glory upon our upturned eyes? 
A girl’s disdain or petulance turning on its axis! We are 
reminded of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ and our dream of romance 
becomes a theorem, with scholia and lemmata to drive it home. 
In comparison with faults of which Sir Willoughby’s mechanics 
are a sample, it is a light thing to speak of ‘ brains chewing the 
cud,’ of words that ring little silver bells inside one’s head ; of 
the ‘ gulf of a caress hoving in view like an enormous billow ;’ 
of * blood’ which is ‘ lively at the throne of understanding,’ or 
of ‘the critic’s trumpet-note dispersed to the thinness of the fee 
for his blowing.’ Could any language survive, were it treated 
often as in the following sentence from ‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways’?—‘ Fortunately Lady Wathin’ (the name might be 
taken as a misprint for Watkin, or a foreigner’s unhappy guess 
at it) ‘knew she could rally a powerful moral contingent, the 
aptitude of which for a one-minded cohesion enabled it to crush 
those fractional daughters of mischief.’ Does any one alive 
think in this dialect? 

We shall not say that Mr. Meredith ‘writes nonsense ten 
thousand strong.’ He writes excellent sense always; but he 
will permit us to wish that he might exchange his manner for 
a style that should do his sense more justice. ‘There are passages 
in Shakspeare which seem welded together in this provoking 
way,—mere clotted heaps of dross and metal, wholly impene- 
trable to his poetic fire. Be it a sentence or a page, in Mr. 
Meredith we come again and again upon these half-smelted 
formations. He is fond of likening certain impressions to 
burnished steel, which glares and hurts the sight; but he 
deserves to be told that some of his extremely brilliant displays 
make as unpleasant an effect, searing up in the reader all sense 
of intellectual enjoyment, and fatiguing where they strike. We 
say nothing of his men that ‘shrug,’ but decline to do it in 
English ; or his women that ‘swim’ towards you when they 
might just as well have walked. These are tricks, from which the 
greatest writers have not been free; and they may be pardoned like 
other lovable oddities of genius. But Euphuism is, and ever 
will be, detestable. It comes at last to this, that even Mr. 
Meredith’s cleverness will not hinder him from writing, ‘In the 
Assembly Rooms of the capital city of the Sister Island there 
was a public ball,’ when he means that there was a dance in 
Dublin. 

Enough 
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Enough of the incurable manner which refuses, except in 
landscape drawing, to be a style. These may be some of the 
defects of Mr. Meredith; but what are his qualities? Great 
and rare, we reply. He tells no story, not even that of ‘ Vittoria’ 
and the Lombard revolt ; for the picture is blurred like Turner’s 
over-painted sunsets. But he gives us living figures of women, 
boys, and sometimes of men. He has studied the feminine 
nature, and, being a Celt, sides with it against the ‘ aboriginal 
male,’ whom he admires for the firmness of his muscle, and 
his magnanimity founded chiefly upon lack of nerves, but can- 
not grant to be the perfect type of manhood. He sets up John 
Bull in a comedy, shows him a glass very slightly distorting, 
and bids him laugh at himself, and move on to the attain- 
ment of a spiritual Habeas Corpus or Great Charter, now that 
he is politically free. His eyes are everywhere. ‘London’s 
unrivalled mezzotint’ is no more familiar to him than the Stelvio 
Pass, and the lines of poplars that wind with the river through 
Norman meadows, by rustic bridge and mill. His foreign 
journeyings are perfect in tone and colour, which they owe to 
the fact that he paints with memory steeped in imagination. 
He seldom caricatures, and his sympathies are as keen as they 
are cosmopolitan. He is scrupulously just to every shade of 
doctrine, every fraction of a party; his volumes overflow with 
a wisdom which it would be disparagement to term political. 
His ‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip’ is profound, his ‘ Book of Egoism’ enter- 
taining and humorous. Though he writes with a most un- 
puritanical frankness, and is as cool as a surgeon when he has 
unlocked his case of instruments, Mr. Meredith is far too much 
of a man and a genius to dream that Rabelais has not long gone 
out of date. His freedom is tonic and inspiriting,—as one 
should say, the undraped purity of the antique. If, as must be 
acknowledged, his writings have no distinctive Christian 
quality, perhaps we should lay the blame upon a time which 

oes not favour the beliefs, although eager to catch up the 
sentiments, of the Synoptic Gospels. It is much, at any rate, 
that one who, though hardly popular, will always be studied, 
should preach, with incisive wit and imagery, a noble kind of 
Stoicism, never ascetic, but resolute, courageous, and undaunted. 
He concedes as little to fate as to despair; it is a man’s business, 
he affirms, to trace out laws and live by them. With the joys 
of Heaven he does not meddle; his vision is not of things 
beyond the reaches of our souls in their present sphere ; but he 
can tell, enthusiastically, of the joy of earth, and that it is not 
a Lubberland but the seed-field of time which brings forth a 
hundredfold. All lower truths he can accept, yet not find them 
depressing. 
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depressing. Are we sprung, as Darwin surmised, from apes and 
ascidians? Be it so; our civilization need not return to them, 
A more healthy, large-minded view, when the sky hangs only 
on topmost peaks, or is shrouded by treble-piled cloud-mountains, 
may not be hoped for. It is light and air contrasted with 
George Eliot’s: melancholy. Mr. Meredith has taken a step 
forward, and we begin to feel with him that, in order to ascend 
from the valley of rank materialism, we need only exert the 
strenuous free-will in which we profess (too often how vainly !) 
that we have always believed. 

His distinctive achievement in modern English literature is 
the creation of real women with brains. In what sense, it will 
be very pertinently asked? For we can scarcely mean to 
charge want of brains upon Lady Kew and Beatrix Esmond. 
But they, we answer, had only the brains demanded of them by 
their situation, ‘supersubtle and Venetian ’—a personal outfit, 
as it were,—not the intellect which seeks enlightenment and 
would know why and how ‘ women will be the last thing civi- 
lized by man,’ In ‘The Tragic Comedians’ we read, ‘ The 
choicest women are those who yield not a feather of their 
womanliness for some amount of manlike strength.’ Age-long 
opinion holds that in a woman the unpardonable sin is the 
stain upon her whiteness: Mr. Meredith repeats with con- 
viction and rugged force that it is want of courage,—cowardice ; 
and he unites in one sweeping condemnation the ignorance 
which is bred of sentimentalism, with the innocence which may 
so readily be exaggerated into a dangerous superstition. He 
does not think women should be angels, or men satyrs of the 
primeval wood ; angel and satyr denote in his vocabulary that 
which is not human,—above or beneath us; what signifies, since 
both take us out of our sphere? Neither can the delusive 
romance of chivalry please him; it is worship founded upon 
appetite; not true devotion and loyal reverence, but the same 
kind of maudlin grossness that tinges prayer with rose-leaves and 
makes of ritual a sensuous gratification of eye and nostril. He 
is hard upon the men of his century, who ‘ may have rounded 
Seraglio Point: they have not yet doubled Cape Turk.’ ‘Our 
world,’ he explains in another place, ‘is all but a sensational 
world at present, in maternal travail of a soberer, a braver, a 
brighter-eyed.’ It is the man-monster, tyrannously masculine, 
who has called forth the answering portent of ‘Woman’s 
Rights ;’ as though women should form themselves into regi- 
ments of Amazons to escape the silken captivity of the hareem. 
Let them have brains, he would counsel; are we not aware 
that sovereign poets and thinkers, the widest-glancing genius, 
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may credibly lay claim to the largest hearts? Emancipate the 
sexes? Yes, from the stupid ideal of manliness which lounges 
and smokes in a guard-room, or saunters for its pleasure along 
the midnight pavement, when it is ‘ market-night in the Hay- 
market,’ as Rossetti dolorously murmured; and from the no 
less demoralizing ‘Legend of Fair Women,’ which, gives the 
young no protection save circumstance. 

How is so difficult, so delicate, a revolution to be carried 
through? ‘The average Englishman, excelling as a cavalier, 
a slayer, and an orderly subject,’ ‘ good horseman, good shot,’ 
affords Mr. Meredith’s Celtic humour an everlasting target ; he 
insists that a man should cultivate the inward life, and develop 
his kinship with the noble who did something finer than hunt 
and shoot, By education it must be done, by holding up the 
standard of reason and reality ; in a word, by science implanted 
in the youthful breast. Our old sea-girt, sea-faring England has 
exchanged security for commerce ; we are caught up, against our 
will, in the modern current, and now it is sink or swim with us. 
The survival of a British Empire demands nothing less than a 
more highly-trained intellect; not the supercilious stare, as 

roud as it is dull, which, looking out on mankind, seems to 
‘hold an English review of its Maker’s grotesques.’ This may 
remind us of Carlyle’s diatribes against the stupidity of London ; 
but there is a fund of truth in it, wholesome, and, to more 
sensitive palates than the native, bitter enough. The peril of 
a great, prosperous, and self-reliant nation is in the clouding 
over of its spiritual consciousness,—in the Realism of comfort 
and piled-up wealth, in the abundance of the things which it 
has. The ‘conquering male’ has triumphed in the Anglo- 
Saxon; but tokens are not wanting of a change. Muscle and 
pluck, headlong or even cool audacity, must now lay their 
account with the invisible forces which intellect alone can 
marshal, can manipulate, and turn in what direction it will. 
The future is with science; and in a scientific world, mascu- 
line and feminine take on them new meanifgs. 

Such is the view which enlightens or overshadows Mr. 
Meredith’s gallery of women with brains. They are alive, in 
spite of much anatomizing; and, while their actions are often 
desperate, nay, inconsequent, as characters they display the 
artistic unity of a type fused in one single glow. Most original 
they are, and captivating. Lucy Desborough is but a child 
following her untutored, innocent impulse. But Cecilia, 
Sandra Belloni, Clara Middleton, and Diana of the Crossways, 
are women, thoughtful, self-poised, above flattery and mere 
sensuous worship ; or, if in one case taken by the semblance, 
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as when Sandra believed in the ‘ hippogriff’ passion of Wilfrid 
Pole, are never to be deceived again. Too often, there is no 

roper space for their qualities to expand or show themselves 
in the heroic effort which became them. One would desire on 
behalf of the tender-eyed, warm-hearted Clara Middleton, that 
her grace and strength had been displayed elsewhere than in 
the vast wilderness of ‘The Egoist,’ a wonderful book doubt- 
less, but much like a poem of Sahara, dry lights blazing over 
miles of sand when the simoom is blowing. Diana is yet more 
unfortunate, a wreck as soon as she leaves the shore, cast upon 
waves which alternately lift and swallow her down. Nor, as 
we said, will even the Jew Apella credit so unhandsome a 
catastrophe as that Cecilia Halkett should give to wooden 
Tuckham the hand, which even a maddish hero like Beauchamp 
had once claimed. Is it Mr. Meredith’s plan to convict the 
world of disorder, by making all his heroines miss the prize? 
Even Clara passes off the stage before she begins to live her 
desirable Jife with Vernon Whitford ; and Vittoria discovers no 
gate into the golden realm where destiny and character sing 
their perfect duo, rejoicing in each other’s loveliness. 

But, surely, there is an element, a spark from the innermost 
ring of the sun’s flame, fallen within these new creations and 
shining everywhere through them, which cannot be quite 
discerned in the Ophelias and the Desdemonas, nor perhaps in 
the Violas and Hermiones of the supreme poet. e say not 
which element is the more delightful ; flower and flower will 
have their distinct perfume, their unmatchable hues and shapes, 
not for comparison, but for enjoyment. Still, the ages move 
forward, and the spirit of the time to come is mingled with all 
life and thought ; with the feminine, too, as with that of prophets 
and singers belonging to the more progressive sex. Desdemona 
would have failed, probably, as a Girton girl; Ophelia would 
never have eclipsed the Senior Wrangler. Nor do we speak of 
learning ; but in the world at large, as in George Meredith’s 
novels, woman may surely be given a less conventional teach- 
ing, study out of the same books with her brothers, and adorn 
her best qualities with the good sense that comes of knowledge, 
while yet the heavens decline to fall, as a judgment upon our 
‘doubling Cape Turk’ successfully. In his last sketch, the 
girl, Nesta Radnor, is put to the severest trial: she makes a 
friend of the fallen woman whom she has unconsciously helped 
to rescue, and then discovers that her own mother may be 
ranked in the same category, for in her case also marriage has 
been out of the question. A tragic death may be held to have 
expiated the offence ; yet, before it threatens, Nesta has “«-* 
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that she will take her mother’s side, and in consequence she 
loses, or discards, her patrician lover. It is a desperate pro- 
blem, eloquently stated, but hardly resolved. Perhaps the true 
answer would be that we may pity while we condemn. But 
the law of social excommunication is good because it is 
necessary ; we should no more condone the breaking of faith 
because it was prompted in Nataly by the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, than because in Helen there was a beauty to seduce the 
world. Motives plead for different degrees of guilt and corre- 
sponding punishment; but tamper with the law, with the 
binding force of a pledge freely given, and our civilization, 
like our morality, sinks into the abyss, 

Men are tragic comedians, cries Mr. Meredith. The burden 
they have taken up is greater than they can bear. And they 
are egoists, warming their hands at the fire when their neigh- 
bour’s house is burning. He will give us, with sharp outline 
and swift touch, a hundred examples, from the punctilious 
Sir Austin Feverel to Roy Richmond, the adventurer in a 
braided waistcoat, and to Alvan, the grandiose charlatan. His 
central figure, Sir Willoughby Patterne, a whole world in 
himself, illustrates in every gesture and attitude the man who 
relies upon a plighted word incautiously given to him, against 
the revolt of the mind and heart which he has captured by 
means of it. Do you call this freedom, the writer ‘seems to 
ask? No, certainly; but Mr. Meredith has given the solution 
himself, when he declares that here is no fatality except for 
the foolish and the indolent. Comedies are tragic, because 
men will not keep the law; Clara was justified in breaking 
with the man she could not flatter to the top of his 
bent. Nataly did not save Victor, and she fell below her 
own high standard when she disregarded the marriage-tie ; 
her self-sacrifice ruined all. Such things have happened, 
it is well known; they are a thinly-veiled transcript from 
experience. But in vain would Mr. Meredith appeal, if appeal 
he does, to a court of sentiment where deliberate wrong- 
doing pretends to clear itself by pointing to the good which 
has followed. Ought we not to be on our guard ‘against 
half-conceptions of wisdom, hysterical goodness, an impatient 
charity’? Mr. Meredith says so. Let us watch then over the 
grand ideal of free Christian wedlock, lest it be degraded into 
its base counterfeit, free love which makes an end of the law. 

We had much to say of the quaint, spirited dialogue, the 
flashing repartee, subtle asides, and odd fantastic sequences, 
which give our author’s conversations their curious flavour. 
Much too might be written for and against his notion of de- 
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scribing our inward moods by physical similes, according to the 
style of Balzac, Flaubert, and Jules Valles. His country folk 
deserve a chapter to themselves ; his boys, immortal as Murillo’s 
beggars, another. We might set him down among the Eliza- 
bethan poets (not with Shakspeare), and compel him to own 
how many turns of speech and humorous outlines he has stolen 
from them. His audacity in the great Tailor-Epic of ‘Evan 
Harrington’ should not go unrewarded ; nor the exuberance 
and fertility which here and there become something even more 
splendid; striking the heaven of a poetic sublime, in that 
long-drawn yet most entertaining romance, ‘The Shaving of 
Shagpat.’ Again, to those who can read Mr. Meredith, Adrian 
Harley the cynic has a twofold interest; for little as we may 
grant that he is moulded on the author, there are yet traits, 
reminiscences, and, at any rate, associations, which suggest 
a likeness. We will say he is of the household, and has been a 
good listener when the master-mind was speaking. So, too, we 
might compare the subdued, or slightly acrid, comedy which 
runs through these ten volumes, with Carlyle’s, which it re- 
sembles, or with Dickens’s; in the neighbourhood of which it 
seems deadly serious, while laughing in its sleeve. But, after 
all, to what purpose? It is clear that those who have sought 
him out will have made these reflections themselves, for they 
are students of literature. Others, not knowing Meredith, will 
already have gleaned from our scattered, yet too abstruse, remarks 
that he is a Realist overweighted with science, who, having 
gone up into Jack and the Beanstalk’s country in search of 
adventure, and returned with the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, has very deliberately cut down his flowering magic plant 
with a sharp axe, and, when half-a-dozen eggs were forthcoming, 
has killed the goose for purposes of surgical dissection. 

But they are golden eggs, in the shape of genuine, if recondite 
comedy, which are offered in this unpretending basket. For 
‘comedy is a game played to throw reflections on our social 
life ; and it deals with human nature in the drawing-room of civi- 
lized men and women, where we have no dust of the struggling 
outer world, no mire, no violent crashes.’ If, again, the comic 
spirit watches over sentimentalism with a birch rod, still it is in 
no wise opposed toromance. The enterprise undertaken by our 
scientific analyst continues ever the same, to render in brief 
yet melodious compass the music of existence, taking up the 
very street hollaings and market-cries until they become 
rhythmical and humanly significant. He cares for nothing 
histrionic. Has reality that in it which, seen at the right 
distance, glows and sparkles with ‘the light that never was on 
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land or sea,’ yet is unquestionable as the crimson of sunrise and 
sunset, as the bloom of autumnal fruit and the splendid stains 
of the rose or the peach? These are termed by philosophers 
secondary, though to our feeling they and their like are primary, 
essential qualities. On such conditions will the Realist culti- 
vate romance, but only on these. ‘ Vision and ardour constitute 
his merit ; he has not a thought of persuading you to believe 
in him. Follow and you will see.’ From the stern truth of 
science the Realist will ascend to the artist's watch-tower, by 
steps and not by wings. The one expedition he resolutely 
declines is the sentimental journey. 

Well and good, but there is a reading public which asks to be 
amused, and which, in consequence perhaps of seeing advertise- 
ments all round in glaring colours, has a fondness for the melo- 
dramatic, the crude and shocking, or the picturesque inane. It 
prefers the laughter of unreason to witty sallies which it cannot 
understand. The ‘aboriginal democratic old monster,’ not by any 
means extinct in the classes which wear silks and broad-cloth, 
looks upon the stage as a diversion, and novel-reading as one 
way of killing time. He is not sentimental ; he leaves sentiment 
to his wife and daughters ; but he relishes Mr. Rider Haggard. 
Suffering, no doubt, from the ‘ malady of sameness’ which is 
bred by money-making, he does not dream of healing it with 
philosophy, style, pointed dialogue, or comedy which requires 
a good deal of thought. He likes sensation ; strong waters, not 
diluted, to warm his digestive apparatus and make his eyes 
blink. Whether they have been begged or borrowed concerns 
the excise, perhaps, but not the consumer; let critics bandy 
accusations of plagiarism; what is that to him? He would 
never have sought his fiery spirit in Moore’s ‘ Epicurean,’ and 
is accordingly thankful that it is put to his lips by ‘She,’ and 
has become the staple product of South Africa. This is what 
he calls ‘realistic Romance,’ of which he buys edition after 
edition, while ‘Richard Feverel’—a classic, if any modern 
story deserves the name—takes well-nigh twenty years to 
emerge from its silken shroud of three volumes into the light of 
common day. But then ‘She’ has neither pathos nor poetry, 
except of the resounding sledge-hammer kind; moreover, to 
be just, it abounds in exciting adventure, set off by a solemn 
look of erudition which you need not master, but may skip 
when you have gazed upon it. And, in brief, a story is a 
story ; above all when it has a weird Africanism to heighten 
its interest for those who never studied Herodotus or construed 
lying Maundeville. 

‘It takes all sorts to make a world ;’ and puppetry moved by 
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mysterious wires may serve, until the millions have gone through 
their apprenticeship in reading so as to distinguish Shakspeare 
from Madame Tussaud. While the educated are over-refining, 
or lapsing into scientific Realism which dissects and discourses, 
the immense multitude, coming up with clamour into the 
schools, betrays a rude, not quite unintelligible delight in 
wooden tragedies, where the marionnettes lay about them with 
cudgels, and blood seems flowing in generous streams. Thrills 
of excitement, not much nobler in their cause than the frenzy of 
spectators at a bull-fight, though they may teach the wary how 
little we have to learn from our Darwinian ancestors, may well 
blunt the literary sense while they shock and arouse the nerves. 
Mr. Haggard is an adept in reproducing on paper the gladia- 
torial sports, the burning sun’ overhead, the blood-stained 
sands of the arena, the combats between man and beast, the 
monstrous shapes of animals, the charge and the flight, the 
slaying and being slain. It is the ‘original male in giant 
form’ once more, pasturing on torn limbs with savage content- 
ment. The civilized drawing-room has become a menagerie, 
and, instead of moving forward a thousand years to philosophy, 
our feet slip down into Kent’s cavern, where primitive man 
fights on a level with hyenas, or at most, in happy after-dinner 
idleness, carves the figure of his naked self on a mammoth’s 
tusk. To Mr. Haggard, least of all recent story-tellers, should 
we dream of appropriating Martial’s boast— 


‘Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyasque 
Invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit.’ 


His pages reek of blood and barbarism, like an_ inferior 
‘Salammbd,’ which no historical genius illuminates. Realism, 
in Mr. Meredith, daring its utmost, drags explored London 
forward ; and, with miraculous or at all events magnetic rod, 
strives to draw water from the hardest rock. But Mr. Haggard 
flies to unexplored Africa, fabulous ruined cities, the archaisms 
of the English-Hebrew Testament, precious remnants of 
savagery and pre-historic man, the elixir of life, and break- 
neck adventures by flood and field. Of such things, with a 
truly British lion-hunter’s confidence, it has been given him to 
speak, not in the wilderness,— 
‘ And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.’ 
An excellent pastime, high-seasoned, occasionally bordering on 
the vulgar, with pretensions which one cannot help laughing at, 
and a humour at once bluff and childlike, such as usurps the 
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place of wit in our Christmas pantomimes. The mishaps of 
Captain John Good with his false teeth and his trousers, or the 
tumblings of Billali in the bog, are examples of this hoary 
joking, which, like Commander Beauchamp’s metaphors, ad- 
dresses itself to a primitive intelligence. The language 
answering to this peculiar combination of Bible and Drur 
Lane is naturally parti-coloured, at times the very false gallop 
of the sublime, and then, without note or warning, borrowed 
from the leaders of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ or dyed in reminis- 
cences of Artemus Ward. The sentiment is always in falsetto, 
but there is as much fighting as the Norse heroes looked 
forward to in Wodensburg, where they might be cut to pieces 
every evening, only to rise again, safe and sound, with un- 
diminished appetite for blows, the morning after. Sir Henry 
Curtis, the English gentleman with his war-paint on, who ends 
appropriately as a king of spear-washing Africans, is the 

anish chief inside as well as out; longing to feast his ravens, 
and never happy except on a battle-field. He and Umslopogaas 
are sworn brothers, for nature has made them so. Their skins 
differ, as fair from dusky, but their hearts agree, and both would 
define man as the fighting animal. Of the Zulu hero we are 
told that ‘he shouted out his war-cries, and the names of 
chiefs whom he had slain, and the blows of his awful axe 
rained straight and true.’ Shall we never tire of this Iliad of 
the shambles? Mr. Haggard walks round with enormous 
strides, proudly displaying his chosen warriors, all slashed 
heads and faces, and ‘Sir Henry himself’ in barbaric costume, 
‘with his great arms twined round Twala’s middle.’ Had not 
the spears that long for flesh, and the men that wield them, 
better be laid up in the Ashmolean Museum, where they may 
rest by the side of flint chips and pottery from the kitchen- 
middens that preceded School Boards? Plato has observed 
that every man keeps a wolf within him. It is advisable to 
hold that sanguinary beast by the ears, but not to charm and 
excite him until his teeth begin to glisten. 

Under the guidance, then, of ‘Allan Quartermain’ we may sail, 
along subterranean currents, and by blazing golden fires, into 
the unknown, which we shall find, most likely, to be an imper- 
fect reflection of Lilliput and Brobdignag. But the music of 
our common daily life, desired and long sought by romantic 
fiction, we shall not hear in Kor or Kukuanaland. Cloud- 
cuckoo-town still hangs above us like a nebula, faintly gleaming, 
at distances unapproachable. The prose Shakspeare lingers. 
May we hope that he will discover himself one day in Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson? He would be genially, nay enthusiastically, 
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welcomed. Mr. Stevenson has not only the ear but the heart of 
a very great multitude. His invention, pathos, lightness of 
touch, rounded and graceful style, pleasant wit, and easy power, 
have the keener attraction for us that we seem to know the man 
from his writings and like him by instinct. He never was a 
Realist ; fancy plays about his head and has filled his eyes with 
rainbows. The admirable speech that does him honour,—and 
would praise him even more, did he keep it unsullied by French 
idioms,—springs from a rich and generous nature. It is classic, 
yet not cold, in perfect measure and sparkling with animation, 
firm, delicate, and of an individual stamp. The medium in 
which it moves is poetry. Mr. Stevenson, like Apuleius, has 
a golden ass that feeds on roses; and his frank style of narra- 
tive, direct as the flight of an arrow, pleases with that sim- 
plicity which turns out, on examination, to be the cunningest 
workmanship. He lives, it is true to say, on that middle plane, 
between the superficial and the esoteric, where pictorial artists, 
like Scott, have exhibited their graceful, clear-cut figures, in a 
wealth of mildly glowing colour. He has fancy; a humour not 
robust or loud; and his laugh is subdued. Perhaps all his 
characters have a little too much of the master’s style; you hear 
his music constantly in their mouths, Pleasant, not humorous, 
we say, is the suitable word for him; yet the aspects of reality 
which call out his strength are dark and sombre, pregnant with 
melancholy issues. He has, in his ‘ Hyde and Jekyll,’ created 
one parable which cannot be forgotten, worth a thousand ser- 
mons, and which comes nigh to the boundary of the hideous in 
its frightful accuracy of delineation. Jekyll is Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘ Egoist,’ more dreadful to the plain mind than Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, though not equal to him in fact. ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae’ lowers sullen with cloud and storm, a book of sul- 
phurous lightning on a background of tempest, like ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor, which it recalls by its governing idea of the 
doom in the blood. In ‘Kidnapped’ and ‘Treasure Island,’ 
though they may be read as exciting boys’ stories, with no 
deeper significance, the old-pirate world of the sea is brought 
back as in a patient and most vivid line-engraving. We have 
come across such a wild, tossing vision of billows without end, 
in one of William Blake’s tiniest pictures,—a few inches of 
water on the measured map, but enough to suggest, as through 
a microscope, the ocean waste and the infinitude. Dramatic 
power which hurries the reader on from crest to crest of grow- 
ing, yet ever-defeated peril, with all the accessories of sky and 
weather, has made of ‘Treasure Island’ an experience rather 
than a tale told to them, for all who have accompanied Jim 
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Hawkins to sea. What more can we desire? Is not this the 
realism of romance ? 

Let Mr. Meredith answer. He will say, ‘ Yes, but we are in 
search of the romance of Realism.’ If it be the purpose of 
fiction to amuse, to excite, to give the sensuous pleasure of weird 
and far-away situations in a close-woven tapestry, coloured with 
dyes from the poet’s brain, there is no more to be said ; Mr. Ste- 
vensen has given us what we sought. Nor is he so deficient in 
analytic skill, as ‘The Master of Ballantrae’ proves, that we 
must deny to him a perception of the inward spiritual drama 
which goes on behind the veil of convention. With convention, 
indeed, he troubles himself singularly little. The characters in 
‘ Ballantrae’ are not of the street or the drawing-room. It is a 
ghost story told upon a tombstone ; conventionalities could have 
no place there. But we have something still to object; the 
art of Mr. Stevenson, we say, is retrospective. It may be, as we 
grant, of a most deliberately successful kind, steady and perfect, 
worthy to be named with that which evoked ‘ Esmond’ from the 
age of Addison. Will not that suffice, then? No, it never 
will, unless a Virgilian cento, composed of all the jewels of the 
‘ Eneid,’ shall be reckoned a living work of art, equal to the 
original which it renders in such fine mosaic. ‘ Ballantrae’ is 
the interpretation not of life, but of past history, an imaginative 
feat accomplished in the air, and resulting in a high and solemn 
yet phantasmal picture, which we view as a foreign thing. It 
is not precisely that the time makes a difference. Shakspeare 
was not contemporary with King Lear, but Cordelia is human, 
and is present with us now. The distinction must be sought 
elsewhere than in time. In the thought itself we find it ; in the 
figures which too obviously have been called up for artistic 
motives, and, though so delicate and subtle, are still machinery. 
They stand upon a stage of their own, not the world’s market- 
place ; and, much as we learn from them, we do not come to 
know ourselves, Mr. Stevenson refrains from the language of 
psychology, nor does he parade his art; nevertheless, we feel 
that, in spite of his reticence and charmingly assumed earnest- 
ness, the thing is a play. 

‘ Art is the specific,’ as we have been taught in the prelude to 
‘ The Egoist,’ ‘so that with clearer minds and livelier manners 
we may escape, as it were, into daylight and song from the land 
of fog-horns.’ But again, as we have seen, Mr. Meredith 
strongly affirms the need of a marriage between philosophy and 
romance, or fiction will be left to idiots. You must have Nature 
‘with the stem, the thorn, the roots, and the fat bedding of 
roses, if you long for the flower; or, to employ a different 
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figure, the music which stirs and elevates the passions, but 
which, being inarticulate, cannot teach, is never the highest. 
Marry it to noble words, and then it becomes a psalm of life. 
Now, ‘The New Arabian Nights’ we may describe as an 
exciting fantasia, and ‘ Kidnapped’ and ‘ The Master of Ballan- 
trae’ shall sound what deep and mournful chords they will, 
—Shakspearian, if you please, so far as the music is con- 
cerned,—but the words of life are still wanting. ‘The brain- 
stuff of fiction is internal history ;’ and, though it be recovered 
from the tomb, it must have that present relation to the 
listener, that bearing on his own experience, which will leave 
him with grander or deeper conceptions, with an enlarged 
view, if it cannot bestow on him a creed. 

We seem, here, to have touched the quick of our subject, but 
only those who have seen into the function and the power of 
literature will be inclined to take it as seriously as we think 
they ought. To delineate Nature,—the living essence of men 
and women in this curious enigmatic world,—we must, says 
Mr. Meredith, go down to the roots. Has not Jean Paul 
somewhere likened man to those plants which will not grow in 
the earth, but flourish hanging downwards, with their roots in 
the air they feed upon? The roots of humanity, which Darwin 
finds in ‘reddened sources’ and the fountain of the blood, are 
not wholly, nor chiefly there. Shall we speak with the 
plainness which the case demands? If Poetry seems to have 
little promise of to-morrow, and Science given in doses above 
proof is burning up the delicate tissues of romance, and yet 
Art remains the specific, may we not enquire what. that is 
which will keep Art alive and breathing? ‘The savour of 
Truth, the right use of the senses,’—thus the answer runs. But 
this brings us back to Science, and is sure to be narrowly 
construed by the imitators of Mr. Meredith and George Eliot. 
Suppose, then, while admitting all that Science can offer, 
that we look round for inspiration, for a philosophy which 
shall be real yet no jargon of terms, and an atmosphere we can 
safely breathe without having first to analyse it? In this 
obscure language, the quick-sighted will have understood that 
we are contending for an ether, a pure transparency of perfect 
sky, to be spread over the Darwinian earth. It is nothing less 
than asking, with due regard for modern discoveries but not for 
merely wide-spread superstitions, that the ideal which is still 
revered by tens of millions as the Christian ideal, as religion, 
may not be utterly forgotten when we would lift our prose 
literature to the heights of sovereignty. 

Why, in fact, should Mr. Meredith be so unwearied in 
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digging down to the material roots, when he will not taste the 
divine atmosphere by which they are nourished? What final 
comfort is there for Mr. Stevenson, or any other exquisite 
genius, in dilettantism, however pretty, and air-drawn pictures, 
hung out on the void of thought? Are these to be our teachers? 
and can they only sketch from fancy, or use a knife upon the 
dead flesh where it lies helpless on their dreadful board of the 
dissecting-room? Quite seriously of late one has written of the 
‘novelists and essayists whom we have recognized as our 
greatest teachers and our best friends.’ And Comedy, ‘the 
spirit born of our united social intelligence,’ is, Mr. Meredith 
says, to be our guide, our deliverer from the monotony of same- 
ness. But, unless the freedom here pointed out be a brief and 
blinding intoxication, it must be enlightenment. The great 
public will not analyse character; they can only feel it and 
the inspiration for good or evil which it yields. They like 
adventures in Treasure Islands well enough, and are not averse 
to a continuation of the Waverley Novels by such a master- 
hand as Mr. Stevenson’s. Amuse them, certainly; give them 
a second ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and show them the 
glittering peaks of Fairyland. But none of these things will 
justify the claims of prose-romance to be ‘ philosophy teaching 
by experience,’ which, nevertheless, remains as true and valid 
a definition of its nature as of the ‘history’ to which it was 
first applied. Mr. Meredith comes forward with an earth-born 
philosophy, the infinitesimal calculus of motives and feelings 
which are inspired by nothing from the Beyond, There is 
a name; the summit of all high thought and sacred passion, 
which he does not name,—if out of the reverence which forbids 
him, well; but if, as the tenor of his volumes may suggest, 
because he thinks it can never be named, and has for human 
ears no significance, then, we say, here is the explanation of 
his barrenness after such painful and lavish sowing. The 
human nature he manufactures has not a soil in which to 
strike its roots. There is no sun in the sky from which light 
and colour may fall upon his seedlings. And because, though 
much of a minute philosopher, he is less of an artist, the world 
which he opens to explorers is mechanical, not vital; it has 
auriferous veins, great spires of silver and diamond, a wealth 
of granite; but the Garden of Eden blooms elsewhere, 
and, on the whole, he has pictured for us the wilderness 
of man. 

The other brilliant artist at whom we have glanced does not 
profess to be a teacher, and has, strictly speaking, no lesson to 
teach. He might have had, were he to have given himself to 
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those traditional influences of which we have spoken, for by 
temperament he would never have struck out a philosophy 
for his own use. But the Christian principles omitted from 
his books, what was left except to imitate a bygone style, or 
write to amuse himself and the world’s leisure? The Art 
which refuses to be in earnest over life’s problems, is Dilettantism. 
Mr. Meredith, we may conceive, has entered into the cave of 
Egoism which imprisons him on every side; he explores it 
with a dark lantern, sees no windows, and has fastened the only 
door of escape behind him. By a happier fate, the artist of 
‘ Treasure Island,’ declining all prisons, sits weaving garlands 
of grass and wild flowers near the running brook, as uncon- 
cerned about the ‘meaning of man’ as if he were a child, or 
perhaps saying to himself that the only children now left in this 
matter-of-fact age are men who cultivate their genius in a spirit 
of detachment. To avoid pedantry, he will not be serious ; 
and when he has opened his dainty puppet-show and made the 
figures dance, he is quite content if you follow him to his next 
stand with jsympathetic applause. Applaud one must, and feel 
grateful, and ask for the new set of marionnettes; they are sure 
to be a triumph. Yet, since poetry is now to be transformed, 
and the ‘savour of truth’ given without rhyme but with added 
and trebly concentrated reason, we ask why the prose-masters 
cannot strive at least to equal (if they are too modest to excel) 
the singers who were likewise psalmists, and who knew the 
scope and purpose as well as the make of things? 

Many years since, one who was well qualified to judge, said 
of Goethe, ‘In these soft, melodious imaginations of his, there 
is embodied the Wisdom which is proper to this time; the 
beautiful, the religious Wisdom, which may still with something 
of its old impressiveness speak to the whole soul ; still in these 
hard, unbelieving, utilitarian days, reveal to us glimpses of the 
Unseen but not unreal world ; that so the Actual and the Ideal 
may again meet together, and clear Knowledge be again wedded 
to Religion, in the life and business of men,’ 

These are striking words. In the measure in which we grasp 
their significance, we shall be enabled to pass judgment on the 
Realism that, for want of belief in the Highest, fails to be true 
and human romance; and on the Romanticism which is but 
sentimental or artistic fancy, divorced from life and business 
because it can touch neither with a heavenly glow. It is a 
futile undertaking merely to ‘ sweeten and embellish the dream 
of existence,’ if a dream and nothing more it be to us. Goethe, 
we know too well, was not a Christian; but he held a view of 
things, a philosophy which was better than jargon; which 
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transcended anatomic science, and which, to speak plainly, did 
not deny the infinite Life while studying the finite. However, 
let so much suffice. Our English prose Shakspeare has not yet 
been found ; we have the extremes of both ends, ‘ the rosy pink 
and the disconsolate drab,’ but neither the golden mean, which 
is equal to all occasions, nor the clear light revealing man to 
himself in this present century. Perhaps our ambitious writers 
have gone the wrong way about; or they have lacked faith, 
because they had not courage. For it requires courage, also, 
to believe in the best. When the world of Art gives back, 
not only the many-coloured changes of existence, but a glimpse, 
however faint, of the luminous sky through which they pass, 
and which itself does not change, but shines upon all such as 
have eyes to see it, our prose and verse will have ended their 
quarrel, melting into one another as the Ovidian story tells 
of another pair, and furnishing ‘the clear poetic mirror,’ wherein 
man’s life and business in this age, his passions and purposes, 
the highest equally with the lowest, are imaged in beautiful 
significance. Then we may welcome our philosophic, yet 
entertaining romance as— 


* Swift Mercury, that with delightful grace, 
And pleasing accents of his feignéd tongue, 
Hath oft reformed a rude uncivil throng 
Of mortals—the great messenger of Jove, 
And all the meaner gods that live above.’ 











Art. [X.—English Men of Action—Warwick the Kingmaker, 
By Charles W. Oman. London, 1891. 


N honest, able, and most interesting attempt has recently 
been made to enable us to understand the somewhat 
complicated historical period called ‘The War of the Roses,’ 
and to realize the career and character of the man generally 
believed to be the hinge on which all the chief events turned. 
It is a valuable contribution, but a disappointing one. The 
fascination of Warwick’s personality gets more and more too 
much for the biographer, and the hopes he raises in the earlier 
part of his book die away as we go on. The book demands 
recognition. If trustworthy history, let it be stamped as such ; 
if not, let us see what is. The history of the War of the 
Roses is less mixed than it seems to be at first; the sidelights 
are confusing ; some things perhaps are almost or quite un- 
intelligible; but the summa fastigia rerum stand out pretty 
plain. When looking at a range of mountains, we know there 
are glens, ravines, precipices, glaciers; but we take no stock 
of them; the range generally, and special mountain-tops, 
monopolize our attention. So, in studying the War of the 
Roses, our attention is concentrated on the causes which led to 
it; the chief actors in it, Henry VI. and Margaret his wife, 
Warwick and his father Salisbury, the Duke of York, and the 
man who really and figuratively stands out head and shoulders 
above all the others, King Edward IV. ; and the decisive battles 
in the war. 

We must use Hallam’s rule or canon, and be influenced by 
natural probabilities rather than by testimony when the his- 
torians or chroniclers are prejudiced witnesses; e.g. Whetham- 
stede, Abbot of St. Albans and chronicler, was a violent 
Lancastrian at first. After the second battle of St. Albans, 
Margaret and her plundering northern hordes stripped the 
Abbey. This made the Abbot as strong a Yorkist. He looked 
at events through different spectacles before and after his 
Abbey was plundered. 

Henry vi. succeeded his father in 1422 when less than nine 
months old. He was proclaimed King of both France and 
England : his uncle John, Duke of Bedford, was Regent of 
France. It was the middle of the fourth act of the drama 
called by French historians ‘The Hundred Years’ War.’ 
Henry V. had nearly succeeded in conquering France and 
making himself King of both countries, It seemed at first as if 
the Duke of Bedford would complete his brother’s work. His 
successes went on till 1429. Had Orleans fallen, Charles the 
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Victorious would have fled from France and taken refuge in 
Spain or Scotland, as indeed. he was planning to do, when the 
mysterious, not to say miraculous, career of the Maid of Orleans 
first stemmed the tide, and then set it flowing the other way. 
The fourth act of the drama ends with the flight of the English 
from Orleans. The fifth, which is the history of the expulsion 
of the English from France, ends in 145% with the defeat and 
death of Talbot at Castillon. In this same year Queen 
Margaret’s only son was born, eight years after her marriage. 
The history of England from 1429 to 1453 is not only the 
history of the expulsion of the English from France, but also of 
the events which may be called the causes of the War of the 
Roses. The bad management, the utter failure of our military 
operations against France, the great expense of the war, of 
course made those in whose hands the government of the 
country was placed very unpopular. Misgovernment, extra- 
vagant expenditure, and utter failure never have been, and 
never will be, anything but unbearable to the English. Most 
of the unpopularity fell on the head of the Queen and her 
favourite ministers. Henry VI. was too gentle and pious ever 
to incur the anger of the people. His gentleness and piety 
degenerated into imbecility; he inherited idiotcy from his 
maternal grandfather. What energy or pluck or ability he 
ever had, if any, was flogged out of him by his governor, 
guardian, and tutor, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
whose daughter and heiress Richard Neville—Warwick the 
Kingmaker—married. The Queen was a French princess. 
No marriage of an English king with a French princess has 
ever been fortunate. She was not only portionless, but also 
virtually bought by the surrender of Anjou and Maine— 
nominally to her father, titular Duke of these provinces and 
titular King of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem; really to the 
King of France, which involved the conquest of Normandy 
by the French. Henry’s condition was well known: he was 
imbecile at the time his son was born, or nearly so. Within a 
month from the child’s birth he was incapable alike of thought, 
word, and deed. That the child was his nominal father’s son 
was doubted and disputed from the first; the wonder is not 
that it was doubted, but that it was ever believed in. Trouble 
was sure to come of this; but the Duke of York, the rightful 
King according to the doctrine of hereditary right, had hitherto 
kept quiet, content to wait till the King’s death before asserting 
his claim. The Queen had always been jealous and suspicious 
of him. He had achieved success in both Normandy and 
Ireland, and had proved his ability both as a soldier and an 
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administrator. He was so popular in Ireland that he and his, 
and even those who pretended to be his, could always find hel 
and support there. He was the man to whose leadership all 
men looked who, for any cause, were discontented with the 
Queen, her ministers, and her government. 

There was plenty of this discontent, and good reason for it. 
Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VL., had all three championed 
the cause of the Church against the Lollards. The persecuting 
Statutes had enabled the Archbishops and Bishops to stamp out 
any Lollard outbreaks that showed above the surface. But the 
ashes of the fires were smouldering all through the century. 
Wiclif’s MS. leaflets were current all over England. Every 
discontented man was not necessarily a Lollard, but every 
Lollard was discontented. The Court or Red Rose party 
favoured the ecclesiastics and corruption; the opposition or 
White Rose party were naturally as much against Church 
power, Church corruption, and Church wealth as the Court was 
for them. It is no exaggeration to say that so far as Church 
property was concerned, every Englishman not an ecclesiastic, 
or related to the clergy, or interested in their prosperity, was a 
Lollard. There was another special grievance. The Constitu- 
tional power of the Commons had made great strides in the 
reign of Henry IV. The franchise had been so widely ex- 
tended that something like manhood suffrage existed (7 Hen. IV. 
e. 15, and 11 Hen. 1V.c.1). In 1429 (8 Hen. IV.), a statute 
was passed limiting the right to the suffrage in counties to 
forty shilling freeholders. This was a special ‘complaint of 
the Commons of Kent’ when they rose under the adventurer 
called Jack Cade, who seems to have had a great deal less than 
justice dealt out to him. He and his followers have been 
always called rebels, which only means that they were beaten. 
But a careful examination of the document stating their 
grievances shows it to have been a temperate and careful enu- 
meration of evils they were suffering, and redress of which they 
had a right to hope for. There had been a smaller ‘rising’ or 
‘rebellion’ before Cade’s in the same year, in which the dis- 
missal of evil counsellors was demanded, and the Queen’s 
favourite, the Earl of Suffolk, was beheaded. His successor, 
Somerset, was killed at the first battle of St. Albans. Somerset’s 


eldest son was beheaded after Hexham, 1464, and the younger 
son after Tewkesbury, 1471. Whether York instigated either 
or both of these risings we shall probably never know; but it 
seems unlikely. The insurgents had plenty of good reasons for 
rising without any instigation. York knew quite well that the 
wrath of the nation would soon come to a head. And he 
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behaved with singular and noteworthy moderation all through 
the contest till his death. He and the King seem to have had 
a real regard and friendship for each other. It seems that York, 
as a matter of course, and by right of his birth, ability, suc- 
cesses, and popularity, took the lead as head of the opposition 
to the Court party, policy, and misgovernment. It is to a 
certain extent true that, as Macaulay says, the war was a struggle 
between two aristocratic factions; but it is equally true that 
it was a struggle between an oppressed and misgoverned 
people and a misgoverning Queen and her ministers, and 
that this misgovernment led to the downfall of the Lancastrian 
dynasty, just as the vices and crimes of the two Yorkist kings 
led in turn to their downfall. The Lancastrians in possession 
were supported by the aristocracy generally. The people were 
led by an aristocratic family rather than by a party. The 
Yorkists were the people, led by the Duke of York and the 
Neville family. The middle and trading classes were all Yorkists, 
made so by hatred of the Court, and London always backed 
the Yorkists. It is noteworthy how Edward IV. always trusted 
to, and depended on London ; how his first idea when under 
reverses was to get to London as soon as possible. London 
was of greater relative importance in those days than now ; it 
was always for freedom and good government against kingly 
tyranny and bad government. Its help went a long way towards 

lacing Edward IV. on the throne, and keeping him there. 
ts trained bands and money served the Parliament well against 
Charles I, 

There was an explosion in 1455, and the first battle of St. 
Albans was fought. Then we have a sort of interregnum for 
four years. The King had another attack of imbecility, and 
York was made Protector ; but he recovered, and cancelled York’s 
commission. The Queen and York went through a formal 
reconciliation ; but the truce was broken, and was ended by an 
attempt, planned by the Queen, to assassinate Warwick. So it 
was said; but this is another of the mysteries, and it is of no 
consequence, whether true or false. Doubtless the Queen was 
quite capable of it, and Warwick was quite ready to believe it 
of her, with or without good reason. All the causes for their 
hatred were in full swing, and the accusation seems more likely 
to be false than true, since the death of Warwick would not have 
ended the quarrel. 

There were two campaigns in the War of the Roses: that of 
1459, 1460, 1461, lasting almost exactly two years and a half; 
and that of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 1471. In the first, Edward 
won his kingdom ; in the second, he regained it after losing it. 

Warwick 
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Warwick was his right hand in the first; in the second he 
defeated and killed Warwick in punishment of his treachery, 
and utterly smashed the new Lancastrian or Warwickite party 
as well as the old Lancastrian party; and he was never again 
troubled by either. Warwick has been called Kingmaker. He 
is said to have put his cousin Edward on the throne, to have 
won the crown for him; and also to have driven him from his 
kingdom and replaced Henry VI. on the throne. This was 
true enough on the Ist of January, 1471, when Edward was an 
exile and a fugitive. It was not true on Midsummer Day of 
the same year, when Warwick, Henry VI., and his so-called 
son Edward, Prince of Wales, were all dead, and Queen 
Margaret was in exile and poverty, from which she never again 
emerged. 

In 1459 Salisbury defeated the Lancastrians at Blore Heath. 
The Lancastrians, led by the Queen, marched against the 
Yorkists, who were stationed at Ludlow. Sir Andrew Trollope 
deserted to the Queen, and the Yorkists disbanded and fled,— 
York to Ireland ; Edward, Salisbury, and Warwick to Calais, of 
which important post Warwick was Captain from 1455 till his 
death. The Queen summoned a Parliament, and all the leading 
Yorkists were attainted. The following summer, Warwick and 
Edward landed at Sandwich, and made their rush for London, 
and thence marched against the Queen, who was at Northampton. 
The treachery was on the other side now. Lord Grey de Ruthyn 
admitted Edward and his troops into their entrenchments, and 
they cleared the way for Warwick. Margaret fled ; and Edward 
and Warwick took Henry to London. The defeat was decisive, 
and effected before York had time to get over from Ireland. A 
Yorkist Parliament met, and York formally claimed the crown ; 
but he acquiesced in a compromise, viz, that Henry should 
remain King for life, and York should succeed. This is the 
first time that Warwick shows the cloven foot. He knew that 
York, if King, would be master; possibly he was hardly con- 
scious that he had already made up his mind that, whoever 
sat on the throne and wore the crown, he himself would be 
King. Mr. Oman is of opinion that he was keeping the 
oath he swore in St. Paul’s before Northampton, and says 
‘that promise (of faith and allegiance to Henry VI.) was not 
an entirely unmeaning formula in Warwick’s mouth, and that 
his oath was not like the deliberate perjuries to which others 
of his contemporaries, notably Edward IV., were prone.’ One 
object of this article is to give reasons for believing that in 
a time unexampled for perjury, treachery, selfishness, and 
vendetta, Warwick was facile princeps—Warwick first and the 
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rest nowhere. He was in his prime, thirty-two years old. He 
knew why the Yorkists had taken up arms. He knew he was 
the special object of Lancastrian fear and hatred. He professed 
to believe that the Queen had planned his assassination. He 
did not yet know of what stuff his young cousin Edward, 
now nineteen years old, was made. We believe in York’s 
moderation and regard for the King more than in Warwick’s 
anxiety not to commit perjury. Moreover he knew that, if the 
King fell ill again, which he might do any day, he would be 
‘ Protector’ again, and virtually King. But the Queen was no 
party to the compromise, and was the last woman in the world 
to acquiesce in her son’s exclusion. She summoned all the 
Lancastrian nobles who had not fallen at Northampton, to 
muster in the North. The Percies, the Lancastrian Nevilles, 
the Beauforts, and many others, gathered their retainers 
together. So great was the danger, that York and Salisbury 
marched North to disperse them, and were decisively defeated 
at Wakefield, on the last day of 1460. Hardly a Yorkist of 
mark escaped ; those who were not slain on the field were 
beheaded afterwards ; and York’s head was stuck on a pike over 
the gate of York, crowned with a paper crown. The rising of 
the one was now general. The Queen marched South 
in command of a powerful army. Edward was looking after the 
Welsh March, and Warwick rushed to London as soon as he 
heard of the battle of Wakefield, to arrange for its defence. 
Jasper, second son of Owen Tudor and Henry V.’s widow, and 
his father had raised the Welsh for Margaret. Edward had to 
beat them at Mortimer’s Cross before he dare start for London. 
This delayed him, and Warwick was beaten by the Queen 
before Edward could join him at St. Albans. 

We now come to what Mr. Oman calls ‘one of the most 
curious problems in English history,’ viz. why the Queen did 
not make a rush on Yorkist London. Mr. Oman believes that 
the King, who had learned that the Queen’s northern hordes 
had plundered and pillaged their way southwards, would not 
allow Margaret to lead them to sack his capital. For Henry 
to assert his will against his Queen’s is a novelty. If London 
was so terrified as to be ready to open its gates at Margaret’s 
first summons, why was it that, when the timid citizens sent a 
long train of waggons full of provisions which Margaret had 
demanded for her army, those who were not timid or ‘ prudent’ 
stopped the waggons, and confiscated the supplies? We believe 
in a very different explanation. Treachery had beaten Warwick 
in the late battle ; and it was adispersion, not a rout. Margaret 
did not know how far off Warwick was, She had surely heard 
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of Mortimer’s Cross by this time, but she dared not fight with 
London in front and Warwick and Edward in her rear. She 
knew she could not keep her plundering hordes in order. She 
knew it was war to the knife now that she had killed both 
Warwick’s and Edward’s fathers, and Edward’s brother, 
Rutland—of whom Hume, who does not often make jokes, 
wrote, ‘Clifford murdered in cool blood, and with his own 
hands, this innocent prince, whose exterior figure, as well as 
other accomplishments’ (the italics are ours), ‘are represented by 
historians as extremely amiable.’ To have advanced to London 
would have been staking all on one throw. She retired to York, 
taking her husband and son with her; and Edward and War- 
wick entered London on the 28th of February. Edward was 
not the man to let grass grow under his feet. On March 3rd he 
claimed the crown; was installed in Westminster Abbey as 
King on the 4th; marched North immediately, and utterly 
routed the Lancastrians at Towton on the 29th, ‘of all the 
battles in English history, the most desperate and the most 
bloody.’ The Lancastrians were said to have been 60,000, the 
Yorkists 40,000. A letter from Edward to his mother states 
that the heralds counted 28,000 dead Lancastrians. The 
Yorkists’ loss is said to have been 10,000; though more than 
one in three seems impossible. But it was a desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle for many hours; and a very: large number were 
drowned and trampled under foot as they fled. It is said that 
the last Lancastrians who crossed the river Cock did so on 
a bridge of their comrades’ dead bodies. 

Edward 1V. was King indeed. His enemies were dead or 
fugitives. On April 29th he was twenty. He gave Warwick 
and his brothers and chief adherents all they asked for, and 
began to enjoy himself in his own way. He was the tallest and 
handsomest man of his time. His courage and ability were 
equal to his good looks. Comines says he was of invincible 
courage—fought nine battles, always on foot, and wasalways con- 
queror. There are good reasons for believing him to be one of 
the ablest kings who ever sat on the throne of England. He 
seemed to have believed in his own superiority to all his fellows, 
and to have taken no trouble to conceal his contempt for them. 
All men and women of his day seemed ready to fall down and 
worship him, It was said of Henry VIII. that he never spared 
a man in his anger or a woman in his lust, and this seems even 
more true of Edward IV. He left Warwick in the North, after 
Towton, to restore law and order. 

Margaret never gave up hope. There were Lancastrian 
risings, but they were always crushed, specially so at Hedgley 
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Moor and Hexham in 1464, This is the year in which Edward 
avowed his marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville by his marriage with the widow - < John 
Duke of Bedford (Henry V.’s brother), and widow of Sir John 
Grey, of Groby. Here we are again in some difficulty. No 
one knows the date of the marriage. Warwick is said to have 
wanted Edward to marry the French Queen’s sister, and 
Edward’s dishonouring or ‘ selling’ Warwick in the matter is 
supposed to have been the beginning of their quarrel. None of 
this is history. Most likely Warwick cared very little whom 
Edward married so long as he became a bigamist, as he 
probably was, and did not marry any one who would give 
trouble to Warwick. Edward had most likely married Lady 
Eleanor Butler before, for the same reason as he married 
Elizabeth, who refused to be his mistress. 

It has been suggested that Warwick wanted Edward to 
marry his eldest daughter Isabel. Whatever quarrel there was, 
it was soon over, and things went on as before, except that 
the Woodvilles quickly became rivals to the Nevilles in wealth, 
and in influence at Court ; and that the discontent of the latter 
was synchronous with and exactly proportional to the pros- 
perity of the Woodvilles. Warwick’s discontent and disgust at 
what he doubtless honestly believed the King’s ingratitude in 
setting up a Lancastrian family over his head was sure to take 
a definite form. He commenced hostilities by marrying his 
daughter Isabel to the King’s next brother George, Duke of 
Clarence. If Edward would not be a roi fainéant, his brother 
should be, and Isabel Neville should be Queen, and not Eliza- 
beth Woodville. Before this, Edward had shown Warwick his 
contempt for his advice by giving his sister Margaret in mar- 
riage to the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Rash, as a proof of 
their alliance and friendship, Warwick being all for an alliance 
with France. This is very important. Warwick made all arrange- 
ments needful for a general rising of his adherents, and came 
over with Clarence. Edward’s troops were defeated at Edgecote, 
and within a few hours he found himself Warwick’s prisoner 
—and Warwick’s troubles began. Henry VI. was his prisoner 
too; and Warwick did not want to replace him on the throne. 
No one but Warwick preferred Clarence to Edward, so he had 
to stipulate for pardon and redress of grievances, and Edward 
became King again. Warwick was hardly ‘ Kingmaker’ at this 
crisis, Edward knew that the rebellion was only scotched and 
not killed, and kept on the look-out ; and when the Nevilles rose 
again in the following March, he utterly routed them at Erping- 
ham, near Stamford, gave out that he had evidence of Warwick 
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and Clarence’s complicity, and denounced them as traitors. 
They fled to Calais, but being refused admission by Wenlock, 
who was afraid of incurring Edward’s displeasure, they went to 
Honfleur and opened negociations with Louis XI. Warwick 
wanted help against Edward; and Louis was anxious to have 
England as his ally against Charles of Burgundy, and believed 
in Warwick’s power, resources, ability, and military skill. No 
doubt Warwick had meant all along to make Clarence King, but 
found his project equally distasteful to Yorkists and Lancastrians. 
It was certain that Edward would never be reconciled to him ; 
it was war to the knife between them. So Warwick, who cared 
for neither Yorkists nor Lancastrians, daughters nor sons-in- 
law, oaths nor promises—in a word for nothing but Warwick 
and Warwick’s aggrandizement, and the inflicting of what he 
thought due punishment on those who thwarted him—was per- 
suaded in a few weeks to be reconciled to Margaret and to marry 
his younger daughter to Margaret’s son. No man could go lower 
than this. To say that Warwick was the incarnation of perjury 
and treason is to fail to do justice to his selfishness and degrada- 
tion. He had denounced Margaret as an adulteress and her son 
as worse than a bastard. Margaret had planned the assassina- 
tion of Warwick, had chopped off the head of his father the day 
after Wakefield, and stuck it over the gate of York. Each was 
responsible for numerous deaths of the friends of the other. 
This is the most interesting point in the struggle. Warwick 
was a great feudal chieftain, ‘The Last of the Barons,’ whose 
special function it had been to curb royal tyranny and des- 
potism. Louis XI. wasa bourgeois King, determined above all 
on one thing—that he would break up the power of his great 
feudal barons, and specially that of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Edward IV. was something in the same style, and he relied on 
the support of the Commons. Charles was a more powerful 
vassal of his king than Warwick was of his. Had Edward 
yielded to Warwick’s advice, married a French princess, and 
become the ally of France, Warwick would have been driven 
into the arms of Charles. Warwick and Burgundy might have 
proved too powerful for the two kings, and the break up of 
feudalism and baronial power been deferred. It was a 
quadrangular duel in which the allies stood at opposite 
corners. Clarence had most reason for discontent, and sent 
word to his brother that he would join him as soon as he could. 
Warwick and Clarence landed at Dartmouth, in September, 
with many Lancastrian exiles, and put forth a proclamation 
declaring Henry VI. King. Warwick’s followers took up arms 
in Yorkshire. Edward went north to put them down, was 
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deserted by Warwick’s brother, Lord Montagu, fled to Lynn, 
and escaped to Holland. Henry VI. was placed on the throne. 
Warwick soon showed his hand, and let every one see that he 
was to be the real King, and the Warwickite nobles his ministers. 
The Yorkists who were not Nevilles preferred Edward to War- 
wick ; so did London, Clarence again let Edward know that he 
could depend on him whenever he came back. Edward got some 
help from Charles of Burgundy, and landed at Ravenspur in 
Yorkshire, where Henry IV. had landed to depose Richard II. 
Like Henry, he gave out that he had come to claim his estates 
only, but he found himself so soon at the head of a powerful 
Yorkist army that he dropped that pretence and started for 
London. - Warwick left London to meet him, but dare not 
fight when Edward offered battle. Whether he dare not trust 
his followers, or waited for reinforcements, or both, we do not 
surely know. The whole campaign shows Edward’s confidence 
and Warwick’s want of it. Edward was head of an army of 
Yorkists, Warwick of one of Warwickites and Lancastrians 
mixed. Neither trusted the other. Margaret had not yet come 
to England ; she seems to have been loth to trust Warwick, and 
wanted to see the restoration of the Lancastrian dynasty and the 
final exclusion of the Yorkist an accomplished fact before trusting 
herself and son in England again. It is. clear also that Warwick 
was outgeneralled from start to finish. Clarence managed his 
desertion of his father-in-law well. Edward pursued his trium- 
phant march past Warwick to London, where he was welcomed 
as usual. He lost no time; he got to London on Thursday, 
the 11th of April, left on Saturday, and on Sunday de- 
feated and killed Warwick at Barnet. He forced the battle, 
determined to crush Warwick before any reinforcements could 
arrive. He kept Clarence by his side, the only one from 
whom he had treachery to fear. The Warwickites and Lancas- 
trians plainly distrusted each other. At a critical moment the 
Lancastrian Earl of Oxford, whose banners bore the cognizance 
a ‘Star with Rays,’ was attacked by Warwick’s reserves, who 
mistook Oxford’s star for Edward’s cognizance, a ‘Sun in 
Splendour,’ and his men fled from the field, believing some 
one was betraying them, as Trollope and Grey de Ruthyn and 
Montagu had betrayed their respective sides before. 

On the same day Margaret landed at Weymouth. When 
she heard the news of Warwick’s death, she proposed to go 
back at once; but she was dissuaded from this, Somerset and 
other leading Lancastrian nobles pointing out that the downfall 
of Warwick was a gain rather than a loss, and that the 
Lancastrians were strong enough to cope with Edward 
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without Warwick. The campaign of Tewkesbury followed. 
Margaret marched towards Wales to join Jasper Tudor. 
‘ Edward had them in the south-west corner of England, 
and made up his mind they should never get out to join 
the Lancastrians, either in Dorset or Hants, or succeed in 
effecting a junction with Tudor. Any one who wants proof 
that Edward IV. was the greatest general of his age, and worthy 
of comparison with all but the very greatest of all ages, should 
study the campaign of Tewkesbury. The battle of Tewkes- 
bury was Edward’s crowning mercy. He was never troubled 
with Lancastrians any more—or by any one else. Clarence 
gave him a little—a very little—trouble, and was summarily 
disposed of; whether by drowning or any other way is of no 
consequence. Edward was resolved that Clarence should never 
claim the crown on assertion of his son’s illegitimacy. He 
seems to have wholly trusted his brother Richard; possibly he 
thought that, as Clarence had a son, Richard would prefer 
power and influence won by devotion to his (Edward’s) children 
to backing the claims of Clarence’s son. He never again 
showed proof that he possessed the great powers he was un- 
doubtedly gifted with—even supposing them somewhat less 
than we believe them to have been. He won his crown and 
kingdom before he was twenty; he won them back at 
Tewkesbury just after he was thirty ; and he died twelve years 
later. His strength, his beauty, his courage, his ability, won 
him a kingdom and ruined him. He had ten talents, or more ; 
so long as he used them to climb with, they were his servants ; 
when he had reached the goal and used them only to contribute 
to selfish, sensual enjoyments, luxury, and debauchery, they wore 
him out, and he died in his prime. The careers of Warwick 
and Edward may both be studied with profit, and their student 
can draw the morals for himself. 
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Art. X.—1. The Official Year Book of the Church of England. 
Issued under the sanction of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, Armagh, and Dublin; of the Primus of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; and of the Bishops of the English, 
Irish, and Scottish Churches. Also formally sanctioned by 
the Lower House of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, and published under the direction of a Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
London, 1883-1891. 

. Christ and His Times, Addressed to the Diocese of 
Canterbury in his Second Visitation. By Edward White, 
Archbishop. London, 1891. 

. Social Aspects of Christianity. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster and Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. London, 1887. 

. * Liberator’ Leaflets, viz.: ‘The Fallacies and Fictions of 
Church Defence;’ ‘Sir W. Harcourt on the Church in 
Wales ;’ ‘The Tithe Tax and the Anglican Church ;’ ‘The 
Position and Prospects of the Disestablishment Movement ;’ 
‘The Failure of the Cathedral System;’ ‘The Bishop of 
Lincoln Case: the Archbishop’s Judgment ;’ ‘Mr. Bryce, 
M.P., on Disestablishment in Wales ;’ ‘The Church and its 
Flesh-pots.’ 

. The Church in Wales: Increase of the Episcopate. A 
Paper read before the Cardiff Church Congress, Wednesday, 
October 2, 1889. By Wilfred S. De Winton, M.A., Member 
of the House of Laymen. London. (N. D.) 

. Church Work in South London. By the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. London, 1885. 

. Ten Years in St. Pancras: A Retrospect and a Summary. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester, Vicar of St. Pancras 1877-1887. London. (For 
private circulation.) 1887, 

. Church and State. A Paper read by the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Barry, D.D., late Primate of Australia and Tasmania, at the 
Church Congress, Hull, on Monday, September 30, 1890. 
London, 1890. 

. The National Church and the Nation. A Speech by the 
Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham in Westminster Town 
Hall, at the Annual Meeting of the Church Defence Institution, 
May 14, 1891. London, 1891. 


N the remarkable series of Addresses which, under the title 
of ‘Christ and His Times,’ the Primate of all England 
delivered at his Second Visitation, His Grace points out that 
real 
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real faithfulness to her principles, on the part of the Church, 
would probably provoke the strongest opposition to her. 
Never was the Church more violently assailed from without ; 
never was the creation of good wrought by her agency more 
splendidly developed within; and it is the very strength of 
her work which excites the unbridled wrath of her opponents, 
There need be no fear for the Church if her friends will only 
bestir themselves, but there is actual danger ahead against 
which to be forewarned is to be forearmed. The degree to 
which the Irish question now monopolizes public attention 
affords a screen behind which the Liberationist batteries are 
being masked. For the time there may seem to be a lull 
in the discussion of the Church’s position, but the question 
will always be renewed, partly because hostility to a State 
Church is the religious conviction of some earnest minds, and 
partly because the necessities of political warfare may render 
the support of anti-Churchmen of essential value. With this 
opinion Liberationist organs coincide. ‘In the minds of Liberal 
politicians,’ so the ‘ Liberator’ of March 1890 informs us, ‘the 
speedy Disestablishment of the Church in Wales is now 
obviously a foregone conclusion.’ Mr. Bryce, M.P., urges 
Welshmen to ‘ press it forward at once ; to insist upon it in season 
and out of season;’ whilst the prince of opportunists, Sir 
William Harcourt, announces with characteristic modesty, ‘ The 
time has come when the Church in Wales must cease to exist. 
This is the work which the Liberal party must set before it, and 
when the Liberal party undertakes anything it is always 
accomplished.’ To such boastful utterances the ‘ Liberator’ 
leaflets are careful to add that Welsh Disestablishment is the 
designed forerunner of Disestablishment for England. At the 
very commencement of the new crusade just proclaimed at 
Pontypridd, which is to have such far-reaching consequences, 
it may be well to enquire with what weapons the enemy is 
provided, and what the Church is doing to justify her own 
position or the enmity of her assailants. 

The attack of the Liberationists is skilfully designed. With 
some of its more elaborate publications we have dealt in a former 
article,* and we do not propose to go over the same ground 
again, but shall confine ourselves to the ‘ Liberator’ and some of 
the leaflets named at the head of our article. They are worthy of 
careful study, considering the class to whom they are specially 
addressed. The hope of the Liberationists is centred in the agri- 





* See ‘Church and State’: ‘ Quarterly Review, January 1886. 
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cultural labourer. The intelligent artisan, however much he may 
be attracted by the cry of religious equality, is too conscious of 
the Church’s services in the cause of education and philanthropy 
to vote hastily fordisendowment. The appeal, consequently, is 
made to the least-instructed part of the community, in the hope 
that its support may be secured before it has the opportunity of 
testing, or has acquired the faculty of weighing, the assertions 
thrust upon it. Our opponents are in their generation wiser 
than the children of the Establishment. They ask for a golden 
shower, that far and wide over the hedgerows they may float to 
every cottage in England their leaflets upon some of the deepest 
problems of Church statesmanship—the incidence of Tithe, the 
nature and origin of Church endowments, the highest use and 
purpose of Cathedrals. 

In the treatment of such lofty topics the ‘ Liberator’s’ 
sovereign maxim is that any stick is good enough to beat a 
dog with. The leaflet dealing with ‘the Tithe Tax’ consists 
exclusively of a letter copied from the ‘ Guardian’ of Sept. 25, 
1889, by Rev. W. S. Swayne, and containing some sweeping 
assertions on the malign influence of Tithes. The leaflet 
on the failure of Cathedrals quotes sentences of the Bishop 
of Liverpool which can only be fairly applied to a state of 
things which is rapidly disappearing, and which have little 
force when we remember that no Bishop has done more to 
discourage the ennobling influences which a splendid cathedral 
might have exerted in the midst of his newly-formed diocese. 
In ‘The Lincoln Judgment’ the agricultural labourer is con- 
fidentially informed that ‘those who knew him best predicted 
that the Archbishop would be just the man to upset the coach.’ 
No fragment of a sentence is too minute on which to base a 
broad and unwarrantable conclusion ; no passing incident too 
trifling to foreshadow or precipitate a dangerous crisis; no 
candid admission of shortcoming but is wrested to a different 
conclusion from that reached by its author. In the teeth of his 
own strongly expressed assertions to the contrary, the Primate’s 
obiter dictum that the Cardiff Congress was ‘ Churchliest of the 
Churchly,’ is perverted to mean that ‘the glorification of the 
Church as an organization is of infinitely greater importance 
than the work of practical beneficence in which it ought to be 
engaged.’ The exaggerated ritual at one of the Cardiff churches 
is grotesquely swelled into inordinate importance. Of Church 
advocates, Mr. Stanley Leighton is ‘ topsyturvy :’ Dr. Oakley, 
the late Radical Dean of Manchester, ‘ resolutely bent on shutting 
his eyes to what is involved in Establishment :’ Mr. Raikes has 
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no explanation but what is ‘double and contradictory :’ Dr. 
Vaughan holds, ‘even for an ecclesiastic, a singularly narrow 
and defective view.’ 

According to the mouthpiece of the Liberation Society, 
‘The Church of England is now (1891) less distinctly national, 
more narrow and sectarian, less in touch with the people and 
less in sympathy with the broad currents of the national life, 
than it was when Archbishop Tait passed to his rest, ‘Its 
attitude,’ we are told, ‘towards broad national questions has 
steadily changed for the worse.’ ‘It has lost almost all sense 
of its obligations as a national organization. It has almost 
ceased to be a power for good in respect to any of the questions 
which on a wide scale concern the national welfare.’ Nay, 
it is in such evil case, that every reform and every symptom 
of improvement does but aggravate its anti-national attitude 
and make clearer its demoralization, ‘It might have been 
supposed that the revived spiritual life of the Church of 
England in recent years would have helped to remove from 
it the reproach of its anti-national spirit; but, in fact, it has 
had a precisely opposite effect. The Church has to a large 
extent lost whatever nationality of character it may once have 
had by the very effort which it has made to retain its legal 
position as the Church of the Nation.’ The indictment is 
meant to be a serious one; but the accusation is studiedly 
vague. ‘Attitude towards broad national questions,’ ‘ nation- 
ality of character ’—such phrases are perhaps a little empty and 
verbose—but, so far as they have any meaning, are they true? 
This is the question which concerns Churchmen. Is the Church 
becoming ‘narrower in sympathy,’ less interested in social 
questions, less active in practical benevolence? With the 
exhibition of her practical power we shall deal presently ; 
meanwhile, have we any means of knowing the inner spirit 
which has prompted an energy that we venture by anticipation 
to describe as unparalleled ? 

It happens that we are able to do this more satisfactorily than 
would have been practicable a short time ago. Through the 
unwearied industry of the editor of the ‘Church Official Year 
Book,’ its two latest issues contain a résumé of the living voice 
of the Church, as expressed in the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, in the House of Laymen, in Diocesan Conferences 
in the Central Council, and the Church Congress. The ‘ Year 
Book’ for 1890 reproduces under classified headings all the 
resolutions passed during the last four years by these various 
assemblies, and the most cursory glance is sufficient to show 
that the charge of being ‘ narrow’ and ‘ anti-national ’ is entirely 
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groundless, Naturally enough, ecclesiastical questions have been 
abundantly discussed, but they have only shared the attention 
of the Church with other topics. The working of the Marriage 
Laws ; the best method of promoting thrift and guarding Benefit 
Societies from bankruptcy; the prevalence of betting and 
gambling; the national sin of intemperance; the subject of 
education, elementary and secondary, with all its attendant and 
subsidiary problems ; the suppression of slavery and the liquor 
traffic with native races and the opium trade with China; the 
vexed questions of purity and pure literature ; the proper relation 
of the Church to social questions ; the ethics of commerce and 
the sweating system ; the improved working of the Poor Law 
and the boarding out of pauper children ; the better housing of 
the poor ; recreation and sanitation ; Strikes and Socialism—al} 
these surely are questions which touch the national welfare, and 
they have all been the subject of resolutions, discussed in many 
cases with a breadth and freedom which render the charge 
of being narrow and anti-national grotesque. Nay, so far 
has the spirit of the Church been from dwelling exclusively 
upon matters, however important, touching her own organiza- 
tion, or any of her separate interests, that when 140 Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion were gathered from the whole world 
at the Lambeth Conference of 1888, their force was concentrated 
on moral and social questions*—on questions of the deepest 
import to the nation and the world, not on those of exclusive 
concern to the Church, 

We question whether the annals of contemporary controversy 
can present any parallel to the method in which the literature 
of Liberationism has vulgarized the serious questions at issue, 
and has deliberately handled them in appeals to the poorer 
classes with a coarseness designed to undermine all feeling of 
respect or courtesy. And our readers should also not fail to 
remark how largely Church voluntary action is misrepresented 
by the ablest and most responsible opponents of the Church, 
even when they are professing the sincerest admiration for 
the self-denial Churchmen have displayed. The matter is of 
sufficient practical importance to demand the most complete 
elucidation. To estimate rightly the character of Church 
voluntary efforts, the manner in which Church extension has 





* The subjects upon which Reports were drawn up were as follows:—(1) In- 
temperance. (2) Purity. (3) Divorce. (4) Polygamy. (5) Observance of 
Sunday. (6) Socialism. (7) Care of Emigrants. (8) Mutual relations of 
Dioceses and Branches of the Anglican Communion. (9) Home Reunion. 
(10) Scandinavian Church, Old Catholics, &. (11) Eastern Churches. (12) 
Authoritative Standards of Doctrine and Worship. 
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been most successfully conducted ought to be accurately under- 
stood. In recent years the first step has usually been to 
establish one or more living witnesses for Christ in the midst of 
a definite area. A small endowment supplied by one of the 
many Home Mission Agencies provides the necessary mainte- 
nance for the Church workers whilst the work is in its infancy ; 
and as it is extended and gains wider influence, the prospect of 
a permanent endowment from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
has in scores of cases proved sufficient encouragement for such 
fresh effort as should secure a permanent supply of means 
of grace. At each step, an endowment—first from modern 
voluntary sources, and afterwards from ancient voluntary sources 
—furnishes the nucleus around which the work gathers and 
consolidates. In the formation of new parishes, carved out of 
overgrown ancient parishes; in the erection of new District 
Churches; in the offer of private benefactions, which in the 
aggregate reach a large amount; in the gift of sites for schools 
and churches, for parsonages and mission-rooms, the assurance 
of obtaining such a fixed, permanent grant through the Eccle- 
siastical Commission as would ensure the maintenance of a 
settled and continuous ministry, has been, in a vast number 
of cases, the pivot on which the whole effort has turned. Take 
any of the more crowded areas of East, North, or South London— 
such as Battersea or Bermondsey, Bromley or the Isle of Dogs, 
Kentish Town or Holloway—what hope would there be of 
supporting, to say nothing of extending, the Church in the 
poorer parts of these regions without the endowments thus 
obtained? It is therefore utterly and cruelly misleading to speak 
of the gigantic work of recent Church extension as the result 
of voluntary effort alone. It has been done by voluntary 
effort, stimulated and upheld by endowment. 

Where would the Church have been, ask Liberationists 
triumphantly, without voluntary effort? Let us ask, in reply, 
where would it have been without its ancient endowments? and, 
guided by almost unerring analogy, we will venture an answer. 
It would have been—so far as experience of the efforts of large- 
hearted and generous Nonconformists can guide us, and against 
their evangelistic action we have no desire to utter one word 
of reproach—it would have been inevitably in many a terribly 
dark region without any representative, where now it has a 
flourishing Church with all its humanizing attendant influences. 
It would have been struggling under a huge burden of debt 
upon many of its buildings, instead of possessing a thousand sub- 
stantial structures built in the last twelve years, all paid for, and 
handed over in perpetuity to the service of God. It would ane 
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been compelled chiefly to concentrate its work upon compara- 
tively well-to-do people, and have directed only convulsive and 
spasmodic attacks upon the slums. It would have been lacking 
in men to minister within the walls of mortgaged buildings, 
whose lines of unfilled benches would have required constant 
appeals to avert commercial disaster. It would have to report 
a mournful list of pastorates vacant and churches closed, and a 
decline in the number of its clergy simultaneous with a growth 
in the number of its churches. To our minds the guilt of any 
policy of disendowment, with such a tendency as we have 
indicated, would only be surpassed by its folly. 

As we recall the names of those who can truly be said to have 
breathed new vitality into the Church, they are almost without 
exception those of men who were maintained from the beginning 
to the end of their career by the ancient endowments, and not of 
those sustained by voluntary offerings. This is literally true, 
no matter to which department of Church life and activity we 
turn. Amongst the elements of spiritual vitality, research and 
learning occupy no mean place, and it is not the fault of men 
maintained by voluntary offerings, if under the special cir- 
cumstances of the Church they seldom have the leisure which 
engenders these accomplishments. But, take the born leaders 
—the men who breathed new vitality—of every school and in 
every branch of work, such Archbishops as Tait and Thomson 
and Benson ; such Bishops as Wilberforce and Wordsworth, and 
Lightfoot and Thorold and Westcott. Among the Deans, 
Hook, Stanley, Church, Mansel, Milman, Vaughan ; among the 
clergy, Pusey and Arnold, Keble and Liddon;—they all belong 
to the ranks which Liberationists depreciate ; and the same 
holds, so far as we have followed it in detail, with all the prime 
movers in Home Mission and Rescue Work, in Educational and 
Temperance efforts. Mr. Gladstone has recently borne striking 
testimony to the learning of the clergy in words which deserve 
to be put on record :— 


‘There has been a remarkable paper published in the ‘ Contem- 
porary Review” for the present month, which contains a singular 
proposal,.set out with great frankness by the able man who writes 
the paper—that the cathedrals of England should be secularized and 
should be placed in the hands of lay persons, either wholly, or to 
a great extent; that they should no longer remain the clerical 
establishments that they now are. And the ground upon'which this 
proposal is made is this, that the clergy are falling behind in the 
intellectual race—that, to use a familiar phrase, they are nowhere. 
Now, I believe that to be a most inaccurate, most untrue, and un- 
intentional, yet most unjust, aspersion. You may judge of the 
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character of a body in part by the names of those who die in its 
ranks. I will name five men who have died in the ranks of the 
British clergy within the last two years. One of these was Bishop 
Lightfoot, and one Dr. Liddon; one was Dean Church; one was 
Archbishop Magee ; and the fifth, a much younger man, whose fame 
was perhaps almost entirely confined to the University of Oxford, 
Mr. Aubrey Moore. He was a man to whom all persons knowing 
that University looked with the greatest admiration and the greatest 
interest, because they knew the powerful contribution he would make 
to the thinking power of the clergy and of the country. Now, I say 
that body is an illustrious body, from whose ranks, within less than 
two years, five such men can be numbered as having ceased to be, 
but as having once been its devoted followers and distinguished 
members. I will give you another proof that the clergy are not so 
very far behind. We spoke of the public schools of England. 
There is not one of these schools of which the headmaster is not 
now chosen by large and free election, and by election, I think, in 
every case of a Board in which lay influence largely predominates, 
I believe my description is pretty accurate—and yet the headmasters 
chosen by these boards for these great public schools, for conducting 
the arduous part of the work of education of the young—every one 
of the headmasters of the great schools of England is at this moment 
a clergyman. I will give you yet one other instance to show that the 
young need not be discouraged and deterred from the clerical pro- 
fession by this notion that the clergy are falling into the shade and 
losing their importance. . . . Now, there is a book, eminently a 
book for students, recently published, but of great importance, 
—a dictionary of ecclesiastical biography and antiquities. I 
thought that I would look over the names of the writers in that 
dictionary. I find that thirteen lay persons have contributed to 
it, and I find that eighty-four clergymen have contributed to it. 
Perhaps you will say that it does not follow that this dictionary is a 
work of importance, but I can give you conclusive testimony upon 
that, because I had a conversation with one who died a year or two 
ago who was unquestionably the most learned man in Europe—I 
mean Dr. Déllinger. Dr. Déllinger told me with respect to that 
dictionary that in Germany they had no work to equal it. I think 
that it is a pretty strong proof that these ideas that there are no 
clergymen, forsooth! who are men of intellect, and that if you want 
to be of intellect—if you want to be a man of intellect—you must 
avoid the clerical profession—that these are ideal fancies, due per- 
haps to the prevalence of temporary tendencies not likely to rank 
among the permanent convictions of the country.’ (Speech at Glen- 
almond College, October 1, 1891.) 


It has been asserted by the Liberation Society that ‘ the 
Establishment is not now defended as it used to be on abstract 
grounds, and that there are very few sagacious Churchmen now 
who were not ready to acknowledge that, if they were starting 
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again de novo, suddenly dropped upon a desert island, and 
having to construct society afresh, nobody would think of 
setting up a State Church,* But the facts are exactly and 
signally the reverse of this. Never was the abstract theory of a 
State Church defended with greater compass of learning, with 
wider experience of Church conditions, or with keener and 
more conclusive logic. So far is it from being true that 
the idea of a National Church is no longer entertained in 
the presence of the altered social conditions of our own day, 
or that a’'Church free from the bonds of union with the State 
is admitted to enjoy a balance of advantage in this nineteenth 
century, the very contrary is asserted by those ‘ sagacious’ 
Churchmen who have studied the question most profoundly, 
and brought to its consideration the largest stores of learning 
and experience. 

The writings of Dr. Westcott are sufficiently well known, 
and it is needless to add, that few are his peers in learning and 
sagacity. He has defended on abstract grounds the position 
of the National Church, with singular insight into its potential 
capacity as well as with frank confession of its partial short- 
comings. 


‘No one can observe attentively the great current of thought about 
us, without feeling from time to time that we are approaching a new 
social era. The age of individualism, which began at the Renaissance, 
seems to have done its work; . . . and now we are beginning to feel 
after some complementary force. . . . If, then, our nation is indeed a 
complete body, it must have an adequate spiritual organ; and such an 
organ is the National Church. A National Church witnesses that the 
corporate life of the society is a divine life.’ 


There is another prelate whose words have attracted atten- 
tion, both on account of the Colonial experience through which 
he has passed, and of the occasion upon which he discussed 
the relations of Church and State. 

After relating his experience of the separation of Church and 
State in Australia, Bishop Barry proceeds :— 


‘I believe that separation inflicts a serious injury on the moral life 

of the nation, both by interfering with public expression of a 

national Christianity, and by loss of a strong traditional and un- 

questioned influence over the great mass of the people; that it tends 

to increase, rather than diminish, the fatal power of that rivalry of 

religious Communious, which is properly called sectarianism ; that, 

on the one side, it is apt to infuse, almost of necessity, into statesman- 

-ship a strong tinge of secularism—a non-religious attitude, which 





* «The Position and Prospects of the Disestablishment Movement,’ p. 2. 
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becomes irreligious: that, on the other side, it tends to foster in the 
Church the narrowness of an excessive ecclesiasticism, uncorrected 
by the breadth of national position and national duty.’ 


We have pursued this point at some length, because of its 
fundamental importance ; but it is time now to examine another 
part of our subject, and to try to ascertain how far the National 
Church has been justifying its position during the last quarter 
of a century. The claim to such a title involves a deep re- 
sponsibility which we have no wish to evade. 


‘To be at the call of every one who wants her,’ writes Dr. Thorold, 
‘is the raison d'étre of a National Church. The poorer a neigh- 
bourhood, the greater is the need of a resident active clergyman, 
with all the civilizing and Christian amenities of his home. The 
pastoral work is in some respects of even more importance than the 
preaching.’ (‘ Church Work in South London,’ pp. 11, 12.) 


We accept unreservedly the definition here suggested, and 
proceed to enquire how far the Church corresponds to it. Does 
she make it her mission to plant her civilizing influences where 
they are most needed? Does she go down to the poorest and 
most densely crowded regions and supply them with permanent 
religious and philanthropic ministrations? Are her clergy to 
be found amongst the sick and suffering, where the squalor is 
greatest and the need is sorest? Are her parochial organization 
and her prescriptive order and her traditional stateliness so many 
hindrances which restrain her action, and prevent her from 
displaying such readiness of adaptation to changing conditions 
as the rapid movements of our age demand? There are some 
who assert that she is bound hand and feet in the bondage of State 
union—that she is drifting helplessly on towards a precipice, 
over which she has (by their account) been in imminent danger 
of falling for at least half a century !—that the harder she works, 
the worse her position as a National Church becomes ; nay, 
that she is ever becoming more and more ‘ anti-national,’ what- 
ever that may mean, and to us, we confess, the reproach is 
unintelligible. 

The entire history of Church progress needed to answer these 
questions would fill many volumes, but an adequate conception 
of its variety and extent may be gathered from the admirable 
series of ‘Official Year Books’ published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and edited by Mr. Burnside. The ‘ Year 
Book’ is a marvel of accurate and condensed information upoa 
the Home and Foreign Mission work of the Church, her 
Councils, her statistical records, and the condition of Colonial 
and other Churches in communion with her. The 7 of the 
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Church cannot be better advanced than by making widely 
known the truth of her past history and present action; and for 
full acquaintance with the latter, Churchmen should read and 
circulate the ‘ Official Year Book’ of the Church of England. 

We begin with agencies designed to ensure an adequate 
supply of well-instructed clergy. In all Church work the living 
agent is the keystone of the arch; and at the present time, 
whilst the wants of the age make increasing demands on her 
activities, the constant diminution of clerical incomes presents 
a great and practical difficulty in the education of candidates 
for Holy Orders. A leaflet lately issued states that of 21,000 
parochial clergy, 400 hold benefices under 50/. a year, 3600 
under 150/., and 7000 receive incomes from their profession 
insufficient for even a moderate maintenance of themselves 
and their families. Besides these there are also 7000 curates 
whose average income (without a house of residence) is 130/. 
To help in securing that the Church should be well equipped, 
there are several Clerical Education Societies which deserve 
larger support than they have hitherto received. Of these the 
Ordination Candidates’ Exhibition Fund, specially designed 
to secure a University training, from its limited income of 
10007. a year, has already furnished 250 clergy, and aids 47 
now in training. Eleven Theological Colleges add further 
professional teaching to the wider instruction of the older 
Universities, which we trust they will never supersede, and 
nearly 6000 of the clergy have passed through their curriculum. 
Among other efforts to deepen the spiritual life of the clergy 
the extended use of seasons of retirement is spreading widely. 
The hurry of modern work makes these ‘ quiet days’ a boon of 
which 3300 clergy took advantage last year. 

If we do not linger over other indications of growing inner 
earnestness, it is not that we in any way undervalue their im- 
portance. The deepest facts of Church life and work cannot 
be set down and tabulated. With them our Liberationist 
opponents profess to have no quarrel. We only desire to note, 
in passing, that the signs of spiritual life are not wanting in the 
State Church. Let us see whether it is making worthy use of 
its material advantages. 

We begin with London, now more a nation than a city. Its 

pulation of four millions presents to men, anxious to make the 
Notional Church co-extensive with its crowded area, a work 


of stupendous complexity and labour. Four great diocesan 
agencies are at work to meet its requirements, the funds 
which bear the names of the Bishops of London, Bedford, 
Rochester, and St. Albans. The first of these has raised and 
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expended, since its foundation in 1862, 828,625/, Last year, 
besides other work, 111 clerical and lay evangelists were 
supported in whole or in part from its resources. To the sub- 
diocese of Bedford the charge of one and a half millions is 
assigned, and the income of its Fund reaches 17,5722. out of 
the 20,000/. for which its Bishop pleads, Both present super- 
abundant matter of interest, but we can only dwell in detail 
on a portion of the work, and therefore select the other two 
less-known divisions of the Metropolis. When Dr. Thorold 
was appointed to Rochester in 1877, the position of the 
_ Church in that diocese might have made the stoutest heart 
to quail. The poverty of South London is appalling, sur- 
passing that of East London in density and degradation. 
In South London, the difficulty of Church provision is aggra- 
vated by the rapidity with which the population has sprung 
up. Whole districts, a few years since pleasant suburbs, have 
been covered with rows of workmen’s dwellings, unrelieved 
over entire parishes by even a handful of inhabitants to whom 
the clergy can turn for sorely needed aid. Deptford, Rother- 
hithe, Lambeth, Bermondsey, Southwark, have indeed for 
some time enclosed a large working population. But such 
names as Dulwich and Camberwell, Battersea and Newington, 
Lewisham and Wandsworth, suggest to those who knew them 
fifty years ago the stately mansions and umbrageous gardens 
of wealthy City merchants; or some peaceful suburb with a 
clear stream murmuring through its streets, Over nearly all 
this region, to use Dr. Thorold’s striking simile, the population 
is pouring in like the sea in Holland when the dykes are.cut. 
The advent and energy of a new Bishop called public attention 
to these crowded areas, and a panic cry was raised that the 
Church had lost its hold on South London. The phrase, like 
many that gain rapid currency, was singularly inaccurate. The 
Church had never had hold on South London as it had then 
become. The growth of population had outstripped all Church 
provision, and the ground had to be recovered inch by inch. It 
is being recovered rapidly, and the Church will soon possess 
South London. 

Dr. Thorold set himself resolutely without flinching to his 
herculean task. A Diocesean Society was established to 
supply clergy for Mission Districts and Assistant Curates for 
large parishes; to increase the number of Scripture Readers, 
Deaconesses, and Mission Women; to provide new churches, 
parsonages, and mission buildings. What success crowned the 
unwearied efforts of twelve years is shown in the Report for 1890. 
During that period sixty-six new churches, or additions to 
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churches, have been consecrated. Eight Public School and 
College Missions, including the splendid Trinity College Mission 
in St. George’s, Camberwell, have been started in the Diocese, 
and their work is yearly increasing. Eleven Diocesan Mission- 
ary Clergy and as many Assistant Curates, thirty-two Scripture 
Readers, sixty-four Deaconesses and Mission Women, form the 
Society’s staff of living agents. In an appeal issued in 1885, 
the Bishop asked for help to complete a scheme for erecting ten 
churches in the poorest districts, and that the Diocesan Society’s 
income should be increased to 10,0002 A little later his 
Lordship made a second appeal for funds to provide a further . 
staff of clergy. On his translation to Winchester all these 
desires had been more than realized. In the twelve years of his 
Episcopate over 112,000/. had been given for Church extension 
through the Diocesan Society alone. 

No quarter of our modern Babylon needs effectual Church 
extension more than London over the Border, to meet whose 
spiritual wants the Bishop of St. Albans’ Fund was esta- 
blished in 1878. The names of its most crowded districts, the 
Victoria and Albert and Tilbury Docks, West Ham and 
Stratford, Plaistow and Canning Town and Beckton, recall no 
pleasant memories—nought, indeed, save a long reach of river 
marshes, over which the tide of population has flowed so 
rapidly that they now contain 400,000 souls. The difficulties 
which the district presents might tempt to a moment of despair. 
The dead-level of poverty is almost universal, and the conditions 
of its growth afford no bond of corporate union. No London 
suburb is so entirely isolated from all its richer. neighbours. 
No other is excluded from any benefit through the sale of City 
churches. None has hitherto received so small a share of aid 
from Public School and College Missions. 

Yet this region contains: (a) the source of most of the gas- 
light of London at Beckton ; (5) the docks at which all the 
great ocean liners discharge their cargoes and through which 
much of the world’s commerce passes ; (c) many great depots of 
London labour, as the Great Eastern Railway Works, the 
Thames Iron Works, the India-rubber Works, and others. 
Hitherto it has enjoyed neither the prestige of poverty acquired 
by the East-end through Bishop Walsham How’s noble energy, 
nor the interest inspired by association with familiar legends 
and historic names. Add to all these disadvantages the fact 
that the diocese of St. Albans is a new and agricultural one, and 
has been suffering from an unexampled agricultural depression, 
and the following brief summary of past work and present 
position will speak for itself. 

‘In 
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‘In the twenty-one years since the Bishop of Rochester’s Fund 
first took over the work of the Bishop of London’s Fund in this 
district, the living agents have increased from five to ninety-six ; 
while the Bishop of St. Albans’ Fund in thirteen years has raised 
116,000/., and has established twenty-eight mission districts, of which 
nine have become separate parishes: but of these, four have little or no 
endowment at all, and are still supported, in whole or in part, by the 
Fund. Nine churches aided by the Fund have been consecrated. 
Others have been enlarged. About thirty-one mission churches or 
mission rooms have received large grants, and the Fund now pays 
over 3501. a year for the rent of mission rooms or Sunday schools. 
Twelve parsonages have received grants, and considerable sums have 
been spent on Church schools. Sites have been given in seventeen 
cases, and twenty-seven have been purchased at a cost of over 
13,0001” (‘The Official Year Book for 1891,’ p. 15.} 


This plain unvarnished record of facts amply testifies that the 
heart of the Church is stirred with a sense of its responsibility 
to its poorer members, and that it at least makes earnest efforts 
to discharge it. 

It would be utterly impossible here to relate the story of 
Church extension in other parts of England with even the same 
condensed details we have given of Church work in the great 
London suburbs. The figures supplied below of Church exten- 
sion in sixteen of our most populous cities are but a sample of 
work which has been universal throughout the length and breadth 
of England. From the collieries on the banks of the Tyne to 
the workers in the tin mines of Cornwall, through all the 
manufacturing cities of Lancashire and the West Riding, through 
the Black country of iron-workers and potteries down to the 
seamen of all classes that occupy their business in great waters, 
the movement has spread and is spreading still. Every diocese, 
almost every large town, has its special association to foster 
renewed efforts, and the ‘ Official Year Book’ annually presents 
us with fresh examples of the energy with which the Church is 
supplying additional privileges for the growing thousands of her 
children. 

The urgency of the demand for increased Church accom- 
modation in the Metropolis only finds a parallel in special 
districts of the northern counties ; and although the work is one 
which never can stand still with a growing population, it is 
being in most directions energetically grappled with. The 
dioceses of Durham and Newcastle present striking examples of 
such progress. Much quiet work was done by Bishop Baring, 
who thought the limit to the formation of new parishes had been 
reached in 1878 ; but in the next four years fifteen new parishes 
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were formed in Durham and five in Northumberland. Nor 
did the work end there. Between the delivery of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Primary Charge in 1882, and his Second (unhappily 
his last) Charge in 1886, seventeen more churches were con- 
secrated and fourteen new parishes formed. No less work was 
done by Bishop Jacobson during his tenure of the See of 
Chester. The number of parish churches increased in these 
fifteen years from 365 to 430, and made the creation of the See 
of Liverpool an absolute necessity. As examples of similar work 
in the recent past, Manchester, Brighton, Sunderland, Hull ; 
of that now in progress, Stockport, Leicester, Portsmouth, and 
Birmingham, may be named as examples, from the importance 
of their spheres, It is essential to notice the part which endow- 
ments have played in stimulating and sustaining this work of 
Church extension. When Bishop Longley inaugurated a scheme 
for Church building in Durham, the first effort proved a failure, 
because the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are large land- 
owners in the county, spent the income of their Durham estates 
in aiding distant dioceses. As soon as an Act was passed 
which gave just priority to local claims, subscriptions flowed in 
and the work proceeded. rapidly. In like manner Church 
extension in Manchester has been greatly fostered by the 
Parish of Manchester Division Act. Such facts should be 
remembered when Church voluntary efforts are quoted, to show 
that the Church can spare without serious injury her old 
endowments. 

It requires considerable study to realize how complex has 
been the problem of thus providing Church accommodation for 
the sudden growth of the people, more especially in the Metro- 
polis and in the northern counties. A long period of apathy 
engendered huge arrears, which the shifting of the centres of 
population largely aggravated. The diocese of Chester, con- 
stituted in 1541, lay within seven counties, and contained in 
its original area the three modern dioceses of Chester, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, besides considerable portions of Ripon, 
Carlisle, and St. Asaph ; but throughout the entire area of the 
recent diocese of Liverpool only twelve churches had been 
built in the eighty-one years preceding 1703. In 1699 a 
special Act of Parliament formed the little ‘town and liberties’ 
of Liverpool into a separate parish ; and the church erected in 
compliance with the Act, and consecrated in 1704, is said to 
have been the first parish church built in Lancashire since the 
Reformation. In the original diocese of Durham, which 
stretched from the Tees to the Tweed, and included the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, hardly any parish 
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churches were added during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sunderland can claim the honour of having first 
broken the long slumber of this northern See. The church 
was consecrated in 1719, and half a century later the See of 
Durham, with its 130,000 inhabitants, was regarded as a 
bishopric of ease for men of family and fashion.* What 
wonder that during the first twenty years of the present century, 
whilst the population increased by 44,127, only 920 sittings 
were added to the Church accommodation of the diocese? For 
45,755 inhabitants in 1801, Sheffield was a single parish under 
one vicar, and possessed three churches and two chapels of 
ease: thirty-six years later, although the population was more 
than doubled, only five new churches had been built. In 
another large town of the diocese—namely, Kingston-upon- 
Hull—there were only seven churches for 60,000 people. How 
magnificently the spirit of the Church has been stimulated to 
remove the reproach of ‘such past neglect may be gathered from 
a study of the table on the next page, which gives the outlay 
for the last quarter of a century in sixteen of the most populous 
towns of England. 

The conditions under which this huge expenditure has been 
incurred present a variety of detail on which we have no space 
to enlarge. At Leeds the energy of Dr. Hook lighted a candle 
which has never since been extinguished. At Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Sunderland, and elsewhere, gifts reaching to tens 
of thousands in value, spent on separate churches in some cases, 
and on the erection of several churches in others, have been 
contributed by individual donors. At Bolton one large-hearted 
parishioner has restored the old parish church at a cost of 
over 45,000/.; at Brighton a munificent clergyman has spent 
unknown sums on St. Paul’s and its surroundings; at Ports- 
mouth a former Conservative First Lord has lavished a fortune 
on the mother-church of our greatest naval arsenal. The 
shoemakers of Northampton have clubbed to build a church in 
the borough which returned Mr. Bradlaugh. The coach-builders 
and artisans of the Great Western Railway have, after working 
hours, with their own hands erected another at Swindon. At 
Leicester there may be seen, in striking combination and contrast, 
a splendid and well-endowed church, the gift of one in whose 
veins ran the bluest blood in the Midlands, together with a 
series of the most dignified of economical churches that modern 
architectural ingenuity has contrived. In the far West the 
whole county of Cornwall has bestirred itself to build a minster 





* ¢ Official Year Book, 1887,’ p. 16. 
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worthy of the nineteenth century, and to put to shame the 
calumny that cathedrals are a failure. In the slums of South- 
wark one of the most practical of modern prelates has gathered 
some 40,000/., that the costermongers may worship in a temple 
so restored as to be ‘a sort of Westminster Abbey for South 
London.’ In the Midlands the Leicester Church Extension 
Society determined not to give a grant to any church whose 
cost should exceed 5000/. 

The work of Church restoration has proceeded step by step 
with that of Church building, and has been only second to it in 
magnitude and importance. In the ten years from 1875 to 
1885, the sum of 643,298/. has been expended upon the fabric 
of Cathedrals, and the cost of restoring old parish churches 
throughout the country during the last quarter of a century 
reaches many millions, But for so lavish an outlay many of 
our grandest and most interesting national monuments would 
have been a heap of ruins, and it would be downright robbery 
to appropriate to any but Church purposes the buildings Church- 
men have thus practically bought and paid for. It would be 
hopeless to give even a list of the more conspicuous examples 
of costly restoration. Their name is legion. From the Tweed 
to the Tamar, from the stateliest of minsters to the simplest of 
village shrines, sometimes doubtless with questionable judg- 
ment, occasionally with too reckless an effacing hand, but 
everywhere alike with one universal aim to make His house 
more worthy of its high and sacred purpose, it is felt a duty 
and a privilege to maintain the parish church intact against 
the corroding force of time, or to hand it down with added 
beauty to those who shall succeed us. 

A whole army of institutions now gathers round the parish 
church, and its influence thus radiates far beyond the imme- 
diate number of those who worship within its walls. Of recent 
years a mass of social and benevolent work has accrued to the 
more directly spiritual labours of the clergy, and has brought 
with it immense additional anxiety and labour. Recreation 
clubs, parochial guilds, temperance societies, penny banks, are 
but samples of a shoal of modern additions to the schools and 
the visitation of the sick which fall under a rector’s supervision. 
No doubt in many instances too much of this secular work falls 
upon the parson’s shoulders. No doubt the wise adage, ‘non 
multa, sed multum,’ is apt to be disregarded in the multifarious 
pressure of a populous parish. The true remedy against undue 
intrusion of such details upon time that should be given to 
more directly clerical work is to be found not in retrenching 
the varied agencies employed, but in enlisting further - 
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help to relieve the over-wrought clergy. Tell some of the 
hardest-working clergy that much of their work is secular, and 
they will reply that in the Master’s service nothing is secular ; 
that in recovering the wanderers any means is sacred which 
helps to reclaim from drunkenness or vice; that you must gain 
some hold over the slum-bird and mudlark before you can 
gather him in even toa service in a stable; that the allure- 
ments of temptation are so cheap, that you must drive them out 
by the unceasing competition of more wholesome amusements ; 
that there is abundant ground for rejoicing if, when mind and 
body are exhausted with toil in some close atmosphere, relief is 
found in light yet harmless recreation instead of the inflamma- 
tory tonic of the dram-shop. A few brief examples—we have 
no room for more—may serve to represent the parochial system 
where it is faithfully carried out, and to suggest its inestimable 
value. 

Our first instance shall be a parish in Lambeth, with a popu- 
lation of 16,000, mostly in homes of three rooms. In the 
Vicar’s words, the most unbiassed testimony to its purse calibre 
is afforded by the register of baptisms, which for 1889 were 235. 
Of these, four were the children of professional men, forty-three 
those of clerks and shopkeepers, twenty-eight of shop-assistants, 
seventy of artisans, and ninety of labourers. The population 
has increased in seven years (1882—1889) by 2000, and during 
the same period the number of Communions has increased 
from 2214 to 5420; the Church offertories from 2817. to 5251. ; 
the day scholars from 435 to 595, and the Sunday from 434 to 
1382. The annual report contains the balance-sheet of forty 
separate divisions of Church efforts, Missionary, Diocesan, and 
Parochial, the united contributions to which amuunted to 44551. 
The Vicar’s income from this benefice is 3571. of which 571. is 
the interest on money raised towards the building of a parsonage 
which is not yet provided, and the accounts show from this 
meagre income he subscribed in 1890 over 72/. to the parochial 
charities. 

Let us cross to the other side of London, and learn what 
account the Dean of Gloucester renders of St. Pancras as it was 
when he left it. We can only give the most rapid summary. 
On Sunday, October 24th, 1886, according to the Nonconformist 
census taken that day throughout the Metropolis, 1209 worship- 
pers attended the morning and 1918 the evening service at the 
parish church, and from 400 to 500 the services in Mission 
rooms, whilst 2000 Sunday scholars assembled at afternoon 
school, Allowing for those who came twice, this would give the 
large percentage of about 29 per cent. of the whole population 
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brought under Church teaching: a goodly return for the work 
of five clergy and about 370 lay helpers. 

We might multiply such instances indefinitely, but one further 
illustration may serve to give some idea of the work the Church is 
now doing in our midst. Each year the ‘ Hand Book’ contains 
from six to ten samples of parochial work supplied from English 
and Welsh dioceses, and from these we have taken haphazard 
the volume for 1889, with the following result. The chapter 
devoted to this subject covers nine pages, which we must 
condense into as many lines. Ten parishes are brought 
under review, but the number of voluntary workers is not given 
in two of them—in one of which a vicar and a staff of fifteen 
assistant curates are ministering. In the remainder the volun- 
tary helpers are 325, 225, 95, 68, 130, 257, 145, and 244, 
From this enumeration all paid lay officials and day-school 
teachers are excluded. The returns of voluntary contributions 
in five parishes (all that are recorded) are respectively 3182/., 
6802. 391/., 982/., and 10127. 

From the parish church it is a natural transition to the 
mother-church of each diocese. The Cathedral system is 
often branded as a failure. How far is the accusation true? 
Surely not in the sense that Cathedral services do not largely 
correspond to the ideal of a diocesan model, at which crowds 
reverently worship in the beauty of holiness. Let those who 
would estimate Church Progress in this direction recall the 
days when the scanty Sunday afternoon congregation at 
St. Paul’s rarely filled the choir, and compare it with the eager 
throng that now crowds the whole space beneath the dome and 
stretches westward far down the nave, and he will gain a truthful, 
though only partial conception of Cathedral revival. Then, 
only once a year at the gathering of Charity Schools the great 
dome resounded with the notes of praise ; now, scarcely a week 
but some grand assembly is brought together under such varied 
auspices as serve to touch our complex modern life at every 
point, and to render the mother-church of the Metropolis 
worthy of its unique position. Anniversaries of Church Societies 
and Guilds, Choral and Temperance Unions, Oratorios and Passion 
music, Lent and Advent services, Sunday School and Harvest 
Festivals—each and al] of these now in turn meet in our exquisite 
English Cathedrals, whose beauty is enhanced by the interest 
of the nation’s history built into their walls. 

Yet we are bound to be gentle in dealing with those who 
decry our Cathedral system. Occasional glimpses afforded 
in the literature of the end of the eighteenth century reveal 
the irreverence and squalor of the Cathedrals, and the fruits 
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of such neglect came down to our own days, With the 
drastic measures carried out by the first Cathedral Commission, 
with the questionable policy of wholesale suppression of so 
many Canonries, with the possible advantages which might 
have been derived from the adaptation of Cathedral revenues, 
under the guidance of a statesmanlike instinct to meet modern 
religious conditions, we cannot now deal. Yet in their impo- 
verished state the Cathedrals are rapidly resuming their former 
hold over the popular imagination, and the reproach of their 
failure is being surely removed. 

The position of St. Paul’s is necessarily unique: but the 
influence exerted throughout the entire country by means 
of the Cathedrals is immense. We may take Gloucester, with 
its population of 40,000, as a fair average specimen, and we 
are indebted to the Dean for a summary of what is done there. 
Constantly, at their own request, large and small parties of 
working-men, machinists, artisans, and others, are taken round 
the Church, when explanations and illustrations, historical, 
architectural, and theological, are given by the Dean. Co- 
operative and benefit societies, Oddfellows and Druids, employés 
of large mercantile houses and railway operatives—the very 
flower of the working-men—are thus brought into touch with 
the Church by thousands. Besides the daily services within 
the choir, the great Norman nave is filled—centre and aisles 
—from fifty to sixty times a year at special Sunday evening 
services, or at services of sacred music, arranged during the 
winter, on week-nights and half-holidays. Who can say 
what power such services may exercise on minds inevitably 
absorbed in a round of sordid daily cares? The imposing 
grandeur of the building, the deathless historic memories 
embalmed in it, the solemn reverence of so many gathered 
worshippers, the sweet music stealing down the long aisle as 
of some harmony wafted from a celestial choir: ‘ex uno 
disce omnes.’ Norwich, Worcester, Peterborough, Salisbury, 
and the rest—each with its own distinctive speciality—report 
the same growing interest. The magnificent buildings, so long 
almost a desert, are replete once more with worshippers, and 
alive with concerted praise. It would be a grand improvement, 
doubtless, to smother all these ennobling influences, to confiscate 
the moderate endowments by which they are supported, and to 
save the local ratepayers a farthing in the pound ! 

Already advantage is being taken of Cathedral endowments 
to quicken the spiritual energies of the diocese and to fill up 
existing lacunez. In this the Bishops are only following old 
Church lines. Take as an example the work now attempted 
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through the several Diocesan Missions. In many dioceses a 
Canon Missioner has been appointed, who, besides conducting 
parochial missions in separate parishes, assists in their organiza- 
tion, brings the results of thought and experience to bear upon 
their arrangement, suggests well-tried methods for preparation 
and subsequent following up of missions, and affords, in short, 
all the additional strength that association and experience 
supply over isolated and experimental effort. In some dioceses 
able preachers place their services at the Canon Missioner’s 
disposal, and bring freshness of thought to the Advent and 
Lenten services—the interchange of pulpits thus effected 
being helpful alike to teachers and taught, Exceptional 
occasions, requiring only temporary services, can thus be 
efficiently met, and the Church be enabled to fulfil its proper 
duty as the National Church. Hop and fruit pickers, navvies 
and other bodies of workers, gathered together for a brief 
season only, are also brought under religious instruction, and 
occasional or exceptional spiritual needs are met from the 
diocesan central organization, instead of falling, as they used 
to do, an additional, ofttimes an impossible, burden on the 
shoulders of an overworked parish priest. 

The full development of this branch of Church work is yet 
far from being reached, but it has already taken root in twenty 
dioceses, besides the three Sees which embrace the Metropolis. 
At Gloucester one of the suppressed canonries has been re- 
endowed to provide a Canon Missioner. At Exeter, Durham, 
and Truro, one of the Canons Residentiary is specially devoted 
to the duty which formed a distinctive branch of Chapter work 
on the older Cathedral foundations. Suggestions for societies 
of sacred study, for lay and clerical retreats, for training Lay 
Evangelists, for supplying needful ministrations during the 
sickness of the Rector, or the avoidance of a living, are amongst 
the duties which are gradually centering round the Canon 
Missioner. Other dioceses—Newcastle, Bath and Wells, 
Llandaff, Chichester, Southwell, Salisbury—have their dio- 
cesan Missioners whose whole time is given to Home Missions. 
Under the eye of the Bishop there will eventually be thus 
provided a body of staff officers who can be detached for special 
duty to any corner of the field. 

Nor is it merely the quantity of the workers, it is also the 
quality of the work that indicates substantial progress. The 
excitement which accompanied the earlier missions has been 
succeeded by calmer yet not less solemn services, and a teaching 
mission is now the most generally adopted ideal. Amidst the 
hurry and high pressure of modern social life, tens of thousands 
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yearly give up at least one day to quiet devotional exercises 
under some skilled teachers. Each year’s ‘Official Hand 
Book’ contains a longer catalogue of names of men able and 
willing to undertake this delicate and difficult task. The list of 
Mission Preachers now embraces upwards of three hundred 
names ; and although in the absence of any official record it is 
impossible to give an accurate return, each year hundreds of 
missions are held, tens of thousands meet to attend them, and 
in this way the spiritual life and zeal of the Church are 
wonderfully stimulated. We question whether any movement, 
when all allowance is made for the reaction after some un- 
avoidable excitement, has added so many recruits to the ranks 
of permanent lay Church workers, or so thoroughly convinced 
high-minded Nonconformists of the vast resources of spiritual 
life and energy that are stored within the Church of England. 

Among the more pressing of Church problems is the 
question, how best to encourage and utilise lay help without 
intrusion upon the rightful functions of the clergy, and its 
solution now occupies serious consideration. Fifteen dioceses 
have constituted associations for lay workers, whose sphere 
of action varies from almost purely secular work to holding 
services in mission halls, and even in some cases in con- 
secrated buildings. The number of enrolled members is 
considerable. There are 6200. in the diocese of London, 2000 
in Bath and Wells, 1842 in Manchester. Special training is 
provided by a Committee working from London, and all 
licensed Readers are yearly invited during the Long Vacation to 
a course of instruction at Oxford or Cambridge. The number 
of licensed Readers in 1890 is returned at 1483. Besides these, 
there is a distinct body of paid Scripture Readers at work in 
populous districts. Those employed in the Metropolitan 
districts paid last year 388,668 visits, brought 2858 children to 
baptism, and as many more to day or Sunday schools; induced 
7381 to attend Church or Mission services, and reported over 
16,000 cases to the clergy for relief. 

The work of the Church Army is, however, the most novel 
and successful development of lay help in the Church; being 
literally a working man’s mission to working men. Com- 
menced about eight years ago by Rev. W. Carlile, then one 
of the curates of Kensington, the movement is still in its 
infancy; yet the zeal and enthusiasm of its promoters have 
already won for it a place amongst the foremost of modern 
Evangelistic efforts. Its chief inspiration is derived from 
what Bishop Lightfoot—who was one of its staunchest friends 
—described as its ‘ magnificent hopefulness’—the firm per- 
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suasion that the Gospel has power to drag men and women 
out of the lowest depth of degradation and to restore them to 
pure and useful lives. ‘The Church Army has no relation- 
ship to the Church of England, for by its constitution it is 
part and parcel of it.’ It trains its agents under the official 
sanction of the Bishop of London. It enters no parish 
without the invitation and supervision of its Vicar. It rigidly 
respects Church authority and order. It is interesting to learn 
what it has been able to effect within bounds which enthusiasts 
in earlier days would have deemed so embarrassing. 


‘It has 180 officer Evangelists wholly engaged, in addition to the 
staff, as well as forty mission nurses, who are partly engaged in 
rescue work. They work in all parts of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and some few in India and China. Its agents hold 
44,000 outdoor and 55,000 indoor meetings annually, with an aggre- 
gate of 7,700,000 attending them. They are continually bringing 
men and women, as well as children, to baptism ; thousands of adults 
—mostly gathered at the gin-palace doors—have been confirmed, and 
not less than 1100 are now waiting for that holy rite. In addition 
to these, there are (through its agency) 13,200 regular communicant 
members and probationers—all humble speakers in the cause of 
Christ—many of whom were formerly drunkards, wife-beaters, 
gamblers, blasphemers, and thieves.’ (‘Official Year Book, 1891,’ 
p- 78.) 


We would gladly have added some account of the Church 
Army Labour Homes, of which six have been already opened. 
They were commenced before ‘General’ Booth issued — his 
appeal, and unbiassed evidence testifies that, if less obtrusive, 
they are more satisfactory than the ‘ Salvationist’ homes. 

The Universities and Public School Missions constitute a 
new agency for Church extension, both at home and abroad. 
So rapidly has the movement spread, that although the earliest 
of these efforts was commenced in 1877, the ‘ Official Year Book 
for 1891’ gives a résumé of thirty-two such Missions. Their 
operations vary indefinitely from the really splendid work of the 
Oxford House and Trinity College, and of Eton and Harrow, to 
the humbler attempts of smaller schools. In one instance work 
was commenced under a railway arch, in others in a simple two- 
storied building; in others, again, it is confined to paying for 
the education of a few scholars in a foreign mission school, 
or to the provision of a recreation ground for poor lads in 
London, The healthiest features of these missions is seen in 
the personal intercourse which in some cases is brought about 
between those aided and their benefactors. The Harrow boys 
hold a concert twice a year at their mission in Latimer Road, 
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when their bright young voices give one cheery hour to those 
whose homes are often cheerless, and parties of old and young 
are entertained at Harrow. The Brighton College boys 
maintain a Lads’ Club in St. Augustine’s, Stepney—a densely 
populated district—for cricket, football, and other games ; and 
entertain the club at Brighton once a year. Eton has laid 
loving hands on Hampton Wick ; Trinity College embraces all 
St. George’s, Camberwell—population 20,000. Of Cambridge 
Colleges, St. John works in Walworth; Caius, in Battersea ; 
Clare, in Rotherhithe ; Corpus, in Christ Church, Camberwell ; 
Pembroke, in Newington. Christ Church and Trinity, Oxford, 
have also their Missions. From all these centres a colony of 
workers—clergy, sisters, nurses, Bible women, lay helpers— 
issue on their errands of piety, benevolence, and civilization. It 
would require pages to record a tithe of what is doing and how it 
is done. In several instances churches have been completed and 
new parishes formed. Trinity College has formed a settlement 
where members of the College reside and personally conduct 
operations, which have included the restoration of the Church, 
the erection and enlargement of three large Mission rooms, and 
the extension of the National Schools, which now number hard 
on 3000 scholars. The latest effort is to complete a further 
Mission room at a cost of 80001, half of which is raised. 
Clifton College finds an appropriate sphere for loving labour 
in the poorest part of neighbouring Bristol. Haileybury 
retains its old connexion with India, by keeping up an educa- 
tional missionary establishment at Agra. Who can estimate 
the blessing no less to the givers than to the objects of this 
new development of the ‘ Anti-national’ Church? The sym- 
pathy engendered by personal contact, the removal of barriers 
of prejudice, the loving relations established between classes 
and districts hitherto so widely severed, are almost priceless. 
An annual contribution of over 50001, besides an outlay of 
more than 50,000/. for buildings, has already been cast by this 
agency into the treasury of the Church, 

The Oxford House in Bethnal Green deserves longer notice 
than our limits will permit, on account of its distinctively 
Church character. It may be fairly described as an attempt to 
perform upon Church lines and with definite religious influence 
the same class of work as the People’s Palace and the Poly- 
technic Institutions are pursuing on an unsectarian or purely 
philanthropic basis. The reader must not, however, suppose 
that the scope of the Oxford House is exclusively religious ; on 
the contrary, it embodies the principle that to the Christian 
nothing is secular. No movement is less liable to the charge 
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of ‘ other-worldliness,’ It serves as a bond of union for different 
Church and benevolent organizations, so that the scattered 
threads of philanthropy are woven into a net which may 
effectually deal with deserving poverty without becoming en- 
tangled with one another. The presence of a body of Christian 
gentlemen living in the heart of Bethnal Green, promoting 
co-operative societies as a practical check on ‘ sweating,’ under- 
taking pastoral superintendence of the sick in the London 
Hospital, helping to visit Board Schools, watching over the 
sanitary condition of the district, sending East-end children 
by hundreds into the country for a holiday, strengthening and 
establishing social and non-alcoholic clubs for men and boys 
—what untold service must such a settlement render? It is 
able to quicken the sluggishness of vested interests in removing 
hotbeds of disease, to deal effectually with those who take refuge 
at their House of Shelter instead of affording merely temporary 
relief ; to promote those habits of thrift which are indispensable 
to any permanent improvement, and to give to all their work 
not merely a moral, but a distinctly Christian and Church tone. 
Besides a scheme for the Federation of Clubs throughout London, 
three separate Clubs have been started in Bethnal Green, one of 
which, the University Club, numbering 1000 members—the 
largest in London—is the head-quarters of numerous societies, 
all designed to foster a spirit of self-help. 

Among recent Church movements none has been so remark- 
able as that which has resulted in the erection of six new Sees, 
and in efforts now pending for a further extension of the home 
Episcopate. Although the necessity for a subdivision of over- 
grown dioceses had long been admitted, the work was deemed 
too gigantic to be undertaken unless funds could be provided by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the cry for an addition to 
the numbers of the working clergy was so much more popular 
as to deter any Government from legislation which should divert 
Church funds from that purpose. When Dr. Baring resigned 
the charge of a diocese, whose division had been projected in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and actually enjoined at the close of 
Edward VI.’s, he regarded the proposal for a bishopric of New- 
castle as still utterly inaccessible, and suggestions for further 
new Sees seemed more like the visionary dreams of an enthusiast 
than the proposals of practical men. Almost simultaneously at 
the two extremities of England two noble gifts brought the 
foundations of a bishopric at Newcastle and Truro within the 
range of probability, and the space of eleven years witnessed 
the completion of six new Sees mainly by voluntary subscrip- 
tions; a fact without parallel in English Church history for 
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many centuries. The Bishop of Durham resigned 1000/. a 
year to the new See of Newcastle, and an analysis of the 
general subscription shows that the larger contributions were 
two of 10,000/., one of 3000/., one of 20001., five of 10002, two 
of 600/.,, nine of 5007, one of 3002, six of 2501, nine of 200/., 
three of 1501, eight of 1051, and forty-seven of 1004 It is 
worth while to enquire what results have flowed from this 
noble generosity. 


‘The Churchmen of the North spent 75,000/. in endowing New- 
castle, though they knew that the money was terribly wanted for 
Church extension in ‘Durham and Northumberland, where the 
churches only found accommodation for one-seventh of the popula- 
tion, and where parishes of from fifteen to twenty thousand souls cried 
for subdivision—with what result? Why, in the first four years 
after Newcastle was founded, Northumberland raised 244,000/. for 
Church extension, and Durham 223,000/. for the same purpose, so 
that Bishop Lightfoot could truly say, “In nothing has the wisdom 
of dividing the See been more conspicuously vindicated than in its 
financial results.” In the first four years after Newcastle was 
founded, the deacons ordained in Northumberland and Durham were 
170 against 134 for the last four years of the undivided diocese, and 
the number of persons confirmed was 37,132 against 25,815. In 
Liverpool diocese, in the first seven years 217 deacons were ordained 
against 133 in the previous seven years for the same area. In the 
first six years after Bishop Ryle’s consecration the diocese subscribed 
for Church purposes a total of £559,485; not a bad return for the 
expenditure of £100,000 on the foundation of the See.’ (‘ Increase 
of the Episcopate,’ by W. 8S. De Winton, p. 6.) 


If we turn to the far West, we find results quite as striking. 
Since the erection of the See of Truro the clergy ordained have 
increased by more than one-half; the number of churches 
annually built or restored has been doubled ; the amount con- 
tributed to Church purposes has grown, until Cornwall alone 
gives more for Home Missions than Devon and Cornwall did 
together before 1877; and yet during this time the sum of 
110,0002. has been spent on Truro Cathedral, and 70,000. 
raised for the endowment of the See. 

Such results prove that to promote a judicious increase of the 
Home Episcopate is the most effectual method of Church exten- 
sion yet devised. If the work has lingered at Bristol and 
Birmingham, their experience is only that of other districts 
where success has eventually been reached. There are ‘special 
local difficulties in each case which patience, energy, and faith 
will overcome, 

We have exhausted the limits of our space, yet only half the 
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story of recent Church progress has been told, and even that 
very imperfectly. We would gladly have devoted a page or 
two to the record of what devoted women, enrolled as Deacon- 
nesses or united in Sisterhoods, are doing in every branch of 
educational and philanthropic work. Hardly forty years have 
passed since these communities began, and they have already 
girdled the earth with good works, extending their operations 
beyond the United Kingdom to the United States, North and 
South, to Africa and India. There are at least twenty-four 
separate Sisterhoods, and some idea of the grasp and extent of 
their work may be derived from the fact that the larger have 
thirty or more different branches; some of them, such as All 
Saints’ Convalescent Hospital at Eastbourne, and St. Mary’s, 
Broadstairs, on such a scale as to recall the grandeur of old 
monastic foundations. Thousands of children are taught 
in their schools. The care of penitents in Reformatories; 
the provision of halfpenny dinners for children and of truck- 
breakfasts for unemployed men ; the multiplication of orphan- 
ages; Hospital work, especially in its most trying forms— 
these are but examples of a work singularly many-sided and 
practical. It is of its essence that it is Church work, done by 
hearts first inspired with special devotion to the dogmatic 
teaching and worship of the Church of England. 

We had marked a score of other subjects for notice. Church 
work in the Army and Navy; amongst emigrants and seamen ; 
in providing for waifs and strays; in education, elementary and 
middle class; in literature and foreign missions: in each and 
all of these fields of labour a clear knowledge of what the 
Church is doing can only be gained through acquaintance with 
at least some characteristic particulars; such, for example, as 
that, despite the competition of Board Schools, Church Schools 
have doubled their accommodation since 1870, and _ still 
educate a quarter of a million more children than the School 
Boards; and that Home Mission Literature—a growth of the 
last twenty-five years—has been in such demand, that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has issued over ten millions 
of Mission publications. Is it generally known that, as year 
by year the offertories on Hospital Sunday in London have 
grown larger, almost the entire increase has come from Church 
collections? In 1880 the total was 28,6751, of which the 
Church supplied 21,848/.; in 1890 the total was 38,7671. the 
Church portion 30,962/.; so that out of the entire increase of 
10,000/., over 90002. was given by Churchmen. 

There is one other bright page in the story of recent Church 
Progress from which we must extract a few telling facts. No 
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better test of the vitality of a Church can be found than the 
interest which it displays in Foreign Missions, and in this 
respect the growth of Church life is healthy and sound. During 
the last few years there has been a remarkable change in public 
estimate of Missions. They no longer serve to point the scorn 
of fools. They are even spoken of with respect by statesmen. 
Yet the details of their history deserve to be yet more widely 
known, and the charming missionary publications of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Missionary 
Society would fascinate many who now fancy that such subjects 
only furnish dull reading. When Bishop Tucker returned this 
summer from Uganda, he asked for forty more workers in his 
diocese. The demand seemed extravagant, but within a month 
sixty had volunteered. It has been gravely proposed to add 
a thousand persons to the existing staff of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. But at what mournful cost are Mission 
triumphs won! The furrows of the Mission field are thick 
strewn with the bodies of our best and bravest sons. Each 
missionary agency can count its martyrs—Mackenzie, Patteson, 
Hannington—and, as ever, the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church. 

A few statistics may serve to sum up the tale of modern 
Church progress, The voluntary contributions of the Church 
for the twenty-five years from 1860 to 1884 are returned as 
follows :— 

: £ 
1. For theological schools and instruction of 

; candidates for Holy Orders .. .. .. 525,653 
. Church Extension, LEN &e.. . 985,175,000 
. Home Missions .. .. <i. “Fae are 
. Foreign Missions .. .. . « « 10,100,000 
. Elementary Education... 21,362,041 
. Church Literary Agencies and Institutes. 1 ,059,501 
. Charitable work esis sass . 8,818,200 
. Clergy Charities o - 2,108,364 


Total .. 2. « o . o £81,570,287 


Notwithstanding this immense expenditure, the Church still 
contributes yearly one million each to Church Extension, 
Elementary Education, and Benevolent objects, and three- 
quarters of a million to Foreign Missions. 

In concluding our rapid summary of Church progress, we 
must again urge that the ideal of a State Church, so airily 
dismissed by Liberationists as a vanishing quantity, is of the 
utmost importance, and cannot be given up without serious injury 

to 
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to our position. It is one thing to defend the Church on the plea 
of the work that it is now performing, and we frankly admit 
that this is the one supreme plea which wil! probably exert the 
greatest force in guiding public opinion. It is another thing 
to abandon ground which is in truth not only Scriptural and 
impregnable, but which, rightly understood, is democratic in 
the highest and best sense, in that it makes the tenderest 
ministrations the right of every member of the community, and 
honours all men alike as brethren in the household of God. 
The average Englishman is touched far more keenly through 
his imagination, and is impressed more powerfully by a lofty 
ideal than with their worship of strong common-sense many 
politicians have been able to realize; and it is a true instinct 
which leads Liberationists to try to deprive the Church of so 
grand an advantage, by pretending that the abstract conception 
of a National Church is now exploded. Let us assure them that 
we are not thus to be beguiled. The sacredness of the National 
Church, as a divine institution moulded under God’s provi- 
dential care to form the special character, and to meet the 
exceptional wants, of this nation, is the citadel within which we 
are intrenched, and woe to us if we desert it and occupy the 
open ground of mere political expediency! We hold that her 
endowments belong to the Church by a more indefeasible title 
than any other property can show, and that length of possession, 
which is recognized as inalienable in private estate, ought in all 
justice to be so in Church possessions also. We hold that the 
quasi-public nature of the tithe is no valid ground for its 
confiscation, so long as the objects to which it has been assigned, 
mainly by private benefaction, are in themselves useful to the 
community. We hold, and have given abundant reason for 
holding, that no money held in trust is so prolific of good to the 
nation at large, and that disendowment would be at once a 
crime and a blunder. But if so disastrous an alternative were 
forced on us—and it will never be if the Church is only true to 
herself—we would say unhesitatingly let us have disendowment 
rather than disestablishment. Let the Church be stripped 
rather than God dishonoured. Individual generosity may 
replenish the Church’s empty treasury ; no individual action 
would atone for national repudiation of its Christian life and 
name. 
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Art. XI.—1. Parliamentary Debates, 1891. 
2. Popular Government. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. New 
edition, London, 1890. 


HE prospects of Conservatism have in a recent number of 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ been reviewed at some length. We wish 
now toextend our enquiry, and to penetrate beyond and beneath 
the upper current of political events to the silent, perhaps slow, 
but constant stream of Conservative feeling, which is deepening 
and strengthening itself in the reflective and intellectual life of 
England. Politicians and their parasites, the press and the 
caucus, are so pre-occupied in bandying words and concocting 
political surprises, whether in the shape of abortive legislative 
proposals, or in the whirlwind of controversy, that they fail 
to observe how a large portion of the English people, bored 
to distraction by the confusion of tongues, has ceased to care 
one atom for what is said, and are driven to attend alone to 
what is done. Accomplished facts no human being can dis- 
regard, and it is accomplished facts that belong especially to 
the region of administration. Administration is becoming every 
year increasingly the test of a Government’s capacity. Apply- 
ing this test historically, and even prospectively, the Glad 
stonian party becomes a mere manufactory of unworkable 
measures, an exhausting flood of talk, a wreck of every executive 
principle. Take the test of administration, apply it historically 
to that prominent political patient, Ireland —that unhappy 
sufferer from political quacks, What is the real gist of the 
controversy between the Unionists and Gladstonians, save that 
the public is to stifle its common sense, and, in obedience to 
the syren voice of Mr. Gladstone and his genius and oratory, 
to trust him, in what direction it cares not, and to what extent 
it knows not, to destroy our existing administrative system ? 
On the one side, Unionists demand for the country a statement 
of what Home Rule is to be; on the other, the Gladstonians 
are treating Home Rule, not as an intelligent political principle 
with a definite historical signification, but as a mere polemical 
phrase, a party catchword, for obtaining powers, of which the 
disposal is to rest entirely in Mr, Gladstone’s hands. Never in 
the history of England have we witnessed so strange a spectacle 
as the alliance of the political Nonconformists with an Irish 
party that is openly controlled by the Papists; and again, 
looking at the political situation from a subjective point of 
view, there is no greater negation of all independent judgment, 
or more ridiculous travesty of old Liberal principles, than the 
subjection of all spirit of enquiry, or concern for means — 
ends, 
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ends, to the passionate and abject submission of both conscience 
and intellect to the will of Mr. Gladstone. 

But, without touching further on the irony of Liberals abandon- 
ing all intelligent independence to the authority of one man, it is 
to.be noted that the political Popery which is established by the 
Gladstonian party can only live upon the strength, and breadth, 
and depth of widespread political ignorance; for every conceivable 
and possible presumption tells conclusively against the view, that 
the Irish problem can be solved by the application of political 
Popery in the person of Mr. Gladstone. Ever since Mr. Glad- 
stone has held the highest position in his party, Ireland has 
been a grave political question; and during the whole time 
that he has been the leader of Liberal Governments, supported 
by immense majorities in the House of Commons, he has been 
employing the genius of his oratory to fascinate his followers 
into the acceptance of unprecedented legislative proposals for 
Ireland. And with what results? History points to the de- 
struction of the Irish Church, and to the two Land Bills, 1870 
and 1881, each of which was passed upon the solemn assurance 
that it was final. Endowed with every parliamentary gift, 
with followers who made themselves mere echoes of his policy, 
no statesman ever has so forfeited all claim to confidence. What 
a conclusion is it to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bills that the very dual 
ownership, which, existing as a custom, these Bills were meant 
to harden into a law, has at once become impossible, and an 
equally violent intrusion on the part of the State is necessary 
to re-establish single ownership in the person of the tenant ! 
The history of Mr. Gladstone’s Governments has been their 
meddling with Ireland, and that meddling has landed us to-day 
in difficulties tenfold greater, and disaffection no whit less, than 
ever existed before. We are all congratulating ourselves on 
the improved condition of Ireland ; but capital has not yet been 
sufficiently reassured to venture upon its shores. Ireland is still 
looked at askance by business men; but life there is getting 
tolerable ; farmers are mostly able to buy and sell as they like ; 
the moonlighter and the incendiary have less consciousness that 
Ireland is a pleasant preserve for outrage and for crime, Thin 
no doubt, are better; but it is the administration of Mr. Balfour, 
its courage and vigour, that is to be credited with this; and 
the moment the Executive falls into feebler hands, the moment 
the administration lapses into one of words and not of deeds, 
the old story will repeat itself; the forces of disorder will 
raise their heads, and the country will become the prey of 
agitators and of political party adventurers. The English 
are beginning to feel this. Mr. Balfour is a hero; and so, it 
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may be said, are all those who succeed. But Mr. Balfour's 
success is seen to rest, not upon any consciousness on his part 
of a special receipt for the Irish problem, but upon his recog- 
nition of the fact, that the Irish problem is the creation of 
politicians who, making laws, allow them to be disregarded ; 

who trust to sentimental legislation and not to administration. 
That his wise and firm decision, based upon moral courage, 
is the secret of Mr. Balfour’s success, has never been more 
apparent than during the recent parliamentary debates on Irish 
government. The fighting and controlling sections of the 
Gladstonian party have been mostly silent; Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Sexton, and the rest of the patriotic orators, have been con- 
tent to control their noble rage. Glum and inaudible through- 
out the debate on Mr. Morley’s motion, when it was too late 
to engage to any practical or good purpose in a conflict over 
a motion for the adjournment of the House, they petulantly 
put in their claim for another day to discuss Mr. Russell’s 
amendment. If any real feeling existed in the country against 
the Irish Executive—if the English people really feel that, to 
quote Mr. Morley’s words, ‘a corrupt and cruel partiality of 
ascendency Government’ existed—how strangely must the 
English belie their character for straightforwardness, how 
consummate must be their power of dissimulation ; for during 
the performance of the parliamentary farce, while the politicians 
were hurling empty words at each other, there was taking place 
the close of another farce, relieved from dulness by real touches 
of dramatic incident and humour—the undisturbed and un- 
noticed return of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien to their sentence 
and imprisonment. There were times when talk and senti- 
ment had so completely obscured political perception, that what 
is called public opinion would have been liable to a severe 
shock by the imprisonment of members of Parliament. Weak- 
kneed politicians used to speak with bated breath of the punish- 
ment of members; but Mr. Balfour’s disregard of such nonsense 
—his enforcement of the law against al] who break the law— 
has obtained popular respect. The fact is, that the English 
people, so far as they favoured Home Rule, did so, not because 
they knew the abstract merits of the case, but because they 
were conscious that the strongest Liberal Governments con- 
sumed the time of Parliament upon legislative proposals for 
Ireland, which settled nothing; and further left the Irish not 
only discontented at home, but also determined to keep aloof 
from any consciousness of obligation as Imperial citizens, and 
to be as active as ever in using the play of party for their 
own peculiar aggrandizement. A sense of disgust, of —— 
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of failure, prompted many, and is gill prompting some, who 
would not otherwise be Home Rulers, to let the Irish have 
what they want, provided they will leave the English free and 
unmolested. We are afraid that the danger of to-day lies in 
the silent but deeply-rooted conviction in the minds of the 
democracy, that the Ir::h are a bad lot, and that Home Rule, 
if it would get rid of Ireland and leave the Irish to quarrel 
over their own affairs without introducing their quarrels into 
English politics, might be desirable. 

A vigorous administration, a proof that the Imperial Govern- 
ment can govern Ireland and yet conduct parliamentary 
business, was needed to give the Unionist cause a practical 
title for support. To make government impossible was the 
avowed object of the Nationalists; to make it effective was the 
main object of the Unionists. This latter is what Mr. Balfour has 
done, and it is for this that he will be remembered and rewarded 
by History. Should they hold office, can we look forward to 
the Gladstonian party ever being able to exercise their power 
as an Executive Gauteenanet It is an Executive Government 
that is now needed. Parliament and Governments have for 
so long meddled and muddled with legislation, that law has 
become complicated, a costly luxury, enriching the legal profes- 
sion, and indulged in only by the wealthy. This is recognized 
by those who are behind the scenes. Before the audience and on 
the stage there is a desire to remedy every grievance and every 
disorder by legislation; and Governments are weighed in the 
balance and tested by the amount of legislative acts which they 
can cram into a session. Cynics say that this is the inevitable 
course which political events must take. Democracies are — 
always inclined to undertake the regeneration of old countries 
by crude legislation ; and we are told to be thankful that we are 
spared any serious and practical ignoring of the fundamental 
laws of nature, such as occurred in America, when the negro 
was given not only his natural rights, but the absolutely 
unnatural privilege of citizenship. 

In this country the danger of over-legislation is serious. The 
public press of all parties has gradually slipped into the habit 
of periodically urging upon Governments, at the opening of 
each parliamentary session, the necessity for undertaking a 
series of far-reaching and important measures; and at the close 
of the session the same public press bases its estimate of a 
Government upon the number of public experiments—described 
as great legislative achievements—which it has carried out. 
The voracity for change bears no relation to the merits of each 
case. We must move with the times, is the phrase upon the 
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lips of every one; but no one troubles to enquire whether 
change constitutes reform or improvement ; and just as a magic 
lantern interests by its constant variations, so a Government 
has to please the people by an exhibition of restless legislative 
proposals. Yet neither experience nor probability affords 
any ground for thinking that popular Governments have either 
been successful as legislative Governments, or that there can be 
an infinity of legislative innovation at once secure and beneficent. 
On the contrary, it would be a safer conjecture that the possi- 
bilities of reform are strictly limited.* Legislation is, among 
popularly-governed countries like England, the great centre of 
public interest and excitement. In London, where there is a 
competition of other kinds of intellectual excitement, where poli- 
tical leaders are constantly seen, and their faults and virtues are 
‘estimated without the exaggeration that disturbs the provincial 
mind, political meetings have no undue importance ; but in the 
provinces, where recent legislation has called into citizenship 
large bodies of men whose daily life consists of monotonous 
employment, political meetings, in which these people feel that 
they can play the most prominent part, afford the greatest pos- 
sible attraction. From Cornwall to Caithness there rises up 
the cry for public meetings. The parliamentary candidate is 
required to visit every village throughout large and scattered 
rural constituencies, and in every village he is required to hold 
a public meeting and to deliver a long-winded political speech, 
Moreover, political experience is pre-eminently and conspicu- 
ously discarded as a necessary qualification for political power. 
Most of the voters in the county constituencies are too old to 
have enjoyed the benefits of compulsory education, while those 
agricultural labourers who can read and write imperfectly have 
not had awakened in them the political interest which clubs 
and reading-rooms have excited in the artisans of the large 
towns. Such is the general audience that the parliamentary 
candidate has to address—kindly, stolid, and well-meaning, not 
in the least partaking of revolutionary tendencies, but, from inex- 
perience, naturally prone to believe readily the specious promises 
of the itinerant political humbug, or the distorted facts of the 
professional lecturer on politics. 

The desire of a parliamentary candidate is to say some- 
thing which, without much trouble on his own part, will 
put his audience in good humour; and so to inexperienced 
constituencies the value of various party Governments is 





* The reader may consult, with advantage, some sensible remarks upon 
this subject by Sir Henry Maine, in his work upon ‘Popular Government,’ 
pp. 149, 150. 
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being put up to auction upon the basis of the quantity, 
irrespective of the value, of the measures that they have 
passed. Spectacular politics—a string of measures passed 
with a great blowing of trumpets—this is the style that is 
considered most taking. On the other hand, just as we never 
appreciate the necessaries of life till we find ourselves deprived 
of them, so the results of good government and prosperity—a 
sense of security at home, and a strong and peaceful policy 
abroad—are things that few feel grateful for. 

Much attention has been called to a recent article by Mr. 
Dicey.* Like all that he writes, it deserves attention ; it opens 
out the larger questions of the Unionist party. ‘ All I wish,’ says 
Mr. Dicey, ‘is, to impress the plain truth that it is not enough 
for the Unionists to have sense and argument and logic on their 
side: they have got to have votes as well. And if they have 
votes, they have got, under our present institutions, to pay for 
them either in meal or malt.’ Mr. Dicey is using the language 
of an educated man to utter a cry of despair over the political 
machinery of the country. It is so bad, so incompetent to dis- 
tinguish bad from good, that you must allow it to attempt what 
is doubtfully bad in order to avoid what is certainly disastrous. 
But important as the Union is, we feel that there are principles 
and policies with which, if the Unionist party were to flirt, they 
would lose both the Union with Ireland and the confidence 
of England. We would go so far as to say that it would 
not be an entirely unmixed evil for the country to enjoy for 
a short time the experiences of a Gladstonian Government. 
Such an experience would produce the most lasting reaction. 
We fail to detect from the bye-elections any evidence that public 
opinion is strongly aroused against the Unionist Government. 
On the contrary, all the party wire-pullers say that the diffi- 
culty with which they are confronted is the lack of enthusiasm 
and interest. The people are well off, and there is no genuine 
legislative grievance or legislative reform that comes home to 
them. At the same time, ever since the Conservative surrender 
in 1867, no party has had the confidence of two successive 
Parliaments. Moreover, the agricultural labourers, who now 
control the agricultural constituencies, are inclined to support 
the Gladstonian party for the mere sake of change, wishing, 
to adopt their own phraseology, to ‘ give the other side a turn.’ 
This political attitude is utterly beyond the influence of reason. 
Mr. Dicey would advise Conservatives to buy these voters by 
political concessions which Conservatives do not believe in. 





* ‘Nineteeth Century,’ August 1891. B 
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But do not let us deceive ourselves ; if the voters want Radical 
measures, they will employ genuine and not fictitious Radicals 
to carry them out. They at least have sense enough to know 
that we cannot enter into Socialistic rivalry with the Glad- 
stonian party. If we attempted to do so, we should only 
destroy the confidence of our staunchest supporters, and for ever 
lose two things which are the chief strength of the Unionist 
party—the power of criticism, and the great auxiliary force of 
Conservative distrust, which would be soon aroused by the 
Gladstonian proposals, when once they were translated from 
sentiment into action. ‘ 

The strength of the Unionist party has to be measured, not 
merely by its effectiveness in office, but by its inherent power in 
opposition ; not by what it can do, but by what it can prevent 
being done. The Unionist party consists of men whose political 
views are historically but not practically different ; of men who 
recognize the Democratic force, but, as distinguished from the 
Gladstonians, believe their duty is to lead and not to be led by it. 
It consists of men who would suffer more from the plunder 
of Radical measures than they would gain by the spoils of 
Radical office ; of men who have not, like the Gladstonians, 
secret conclaves and mysterious connections with parties that 
are neither British, nor loyal, nor governed by the convic- 
tions of respectable people. Administration can obviously 
be more easily and better carried on by the Executive of 
such a party than by a heterogeneous rabble clinging on 
to the skirts of an old man in a hurry. In opposition, where 
you have a Democracy incapable of governing, but most 
ready to make the Government responsible for all that 
goes wrong, what splendid weapons have the Unionist party 
wherewith to destroy the work of the Gladstonians! The first 
and foremost difficulty that would confront the Gladstonians 
would be how togovern. They have played high for the Demo- 
cratic favour, and they will have to pay the costs whenever they 
have the means of doing so. In the case of riotous assemblies 
in Trafalgar Square, as well as in Ireland, where the Executive 
have had to fulfil the primary duty of maintaining order, they 
have not received the support which they might have expected 
from a responsible opposition, but have had the active ob- 
struction of the Rediast unary, which the leaders of the oppo- 
sition and ex-ministers of the Crown, whether they approved 
or not, have had to acquiesce in. So much of our time and 
attention is engrossed by party catchwords and party manceuvres, 
that the simplest principles of Government become obscure. 
The argument, which the champions of Democracy plead on § 
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behalf, is that an Executive based upon a popular vote is armed 
with the direct authority of the people whom it governs, and as 
such can act with vigour and force. We have a Parliament 
elected by the people, the basis of our Government ; and if the 
Executive of Parliament has not the rectitude and resolution 
to maintain order and the law, we come to an end of all con- 
stitutional Government, and enter upon the region either of 
personal Government or of anarchy. This is, it may be said, 
pushing matters too far; for, if the Gladstonians come into 
power, there will be sufficient good sense in the country to 
take care of us as it has done in the past. To which may be 
replied, that there may be enough good sense to protect the 
country from a catastrophe, but not from much mischief. The 
industry and capital of the country will have to suffer ; but men 
of business are so inclined—and no small blame to them—to 
despise the modern politician, that they will submit to a great 
deal before they take any action. Things may right themselves 
in the end; but the end, if it is delayed only for some months, 
will seem long in coming to the small and struggling professional 
men, who are the special object of attack from Radical adven- 
turers. On the other hand, turning to a different and perhaps 
more selfish view of the case, omitting any consideration for 
the discomfort and loss to individuals, and taking a purely 
party view, we cannot believe that the discredited elements 
and policies, which comprise the Gladstonian party, will ever 
be able to govern ; and we should conceive no pleasure more 
delightfully instructive and profitable than to watch the lesson 
which the public would experience from a few months of 
Radical government. The Unionist party have the ultimate 
abiding game in their own hands, provided they stand to plain 
principles and discard electioneering tactics. The former will 
wear—the latter will not; and we do most earnestly hope, that 
the Unionist party will retain the confidence of honest men, by 
showing that it is honest, and that, even if votes may for the 
moment be given to this or that party, the English people, 
being at heart Conservative, and as capable of government as 
the Irish are incapable, will more and more give their permanent 
support to the party whose principles are consistent with political 
experience, and honesty, and common sense. 


We believe there is a feeling springing up that we have been 
suffering from too much legislation. Is there not a sense 
among all classes of men that of all tyrannies there is none so 
irksome ; and, because it is so impersonal and so intangible, no 
yoke which, when once imposed upon the neck of a people, is 
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more difficult of removal than the constant legal interference 
with the course of daily life, whether in business or in pleasure, 
which meddlesome and fussy men are so eager to impose upon 
a free people? The Radicals are the party of State Socialists. 
The experiment of Socialism has been tried already, but it has 
never succeeded. People cannot at once be free and fostered 
by the State. If the fools and the idlers are to be protected, 
the bill must be paid by the provident and industrious. From 
the impulses of State Socialism the Radical party cannot eman- 
cipate itself. ‘No Dogma, no Dean,’ said Lord Beaconsfield : 
no Radical change, no Radical party. To all time and in all 
times changes are needed—we live in a world of change, and 
the very institutions of the country change of themselves; but 
we are now at a period of English history when, although 
there are no great abuses rampant, yet so great is the conscious- 
ness of Democratic influence and power, that the risk is, not 
that public men will fail in the direction of popular measures, 
but that they will sacrifice what is just to individuals to 
obtain the temporary approval of the public. We shall watch 
with great interest the work of the Commission upon the 
relations of capital and labour; nor would we wish to throw 
cold water upon any project for abating the distraction and 
misunderstandings which result from our commercial life. As 
some compensation for the labour involved and the expense 
incurred, we look forward to a revelation of some interesting 
and hitherto perhaps unknown systems and methods of arbi- 
tration. Many Commissions—in fact, most Commissions—are 
merely the best parliamentary expedients for avoiding impossible 
legislative interference, and proving to the public in the most 
orthodox fashion, that the State and the Statute Book have a 
rovince which is fixed by natural laws, and cannot be exceeded. 

n almost all cases the value of Commissions depends upon the 

evidence they produce, and not upon the report, which, if it is 
single, and not one of many, consists of a sententious compromise, 
expressed in vague generalities. Government by Commissions is 
perhaps inevitable. When pledges on platforms are plentiful 
—when all call themselves social reformers, without any de- 
finite notion of their method of action, except that the reform 
is to be made at the cost of taxes or rates, and not at their own 
expense—it is indeed somewhat natural that a Government 
should be driven to defend itself against the vague sentimentali- 
ties of the hour by a series of plausible Commissions. But as 
all labour in free countries must be free, and as that freedom 
must imply voluntary arrangements, the State can no more 
enforce, in the matter of arbitration, decisions against labour 
than 
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than it can secure acquiescence in Ireland for rents that are 
fixed by a Land Court. 

We can conceive of nothing more dangerous than the attempt 
to throw upon the State the settlement of disputes which an 
enlightened self-interest can alone decide. Capital judiciously 
managed acquires the confidence of the labour it employs; while 
the mtg the employed, the easier and safer is the 
attempt to recognize a consolidation of interest. The most 
serious conflicts of capital and labour have been in those trades 
where the labourer is of the lowest and most ignorant class (like 
the dock labourers), where the element of enlightened self- 
interest has the least weight and the play of passion exercises 
the largest sway. But, even in these cases, the difficulty has 
often arisen from the fact that shareholders (and they may be 
very poor shareholders) insist upon keeping alive capital, 
which is to all practical purposes dead. But the modern Radical 
party cannot—hopeless as State intervention is known to be 
to many of its most experienced members—afford to let these 
controversies settle themselves. It must offer a panacea; it 
must enter upon that fatal path of substituting for the free play 
of human reason, the coercion, rigid and unadaptable, of the 
State. When this fatal policy is adopted—and in this matter 
the Radicals are fatalists and the slaves to their destiny—they 
cannot retract their steps ; they are compelled to harass interests 
of all kinds, and to incur odium for objects that are unattain- 
able. Lord Salisbury, in a speech delivered at a dinner of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, has doubtless given confi- 
dence and reassurance to many minds. In summing up his 
views respecting the proposed Labour Commission, he used the 
following words :— 


‘I venture to say this because Her Majesty’s Government have 
recently announced their intention of issuing a Commission to 
examine these questions. That Commission is not issued because 
we have any doubt in our own mind on the principles affecting the 
matters which are in dispute. We believe there are many facts which 
it is desirable to ascertain. We doubt not there is much legislation 
which yet may be accomplished for the advantage of the working 
classes; but as to the broad principles of freedom on which our 
industry has hitherto been based, we have no doubt at all. But we 
are of opinion that when an unwholesome delusion such as this 
springs up, and seems to spread over a considerable portion of the 
people, we have no weapon to meet it except lengthened and abundant 
discussion. We desire that these theories shall be brought out into 
the light of day, that they shall defend themselves in an atmosphere 
more neutral and impartial than that which they have hitherto 
enjoyed, that they shall submit to cross-examination, that they shall 
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state what it is they really desire and what it is they really hope ; 
and we are convinced that, whatever information we receive, and 
whatever hints for useful legislation it may be our privilege to 

er, the principles upon which English industry has hitherto 

m conducted and English legislation has hitherto been founded, 
will come out of the ordeal proved and established by the thorough 
investigation that it has undergone, and more worthy and more 
secure than ever of the attachment of an enlightened people.’ 


The horizon of popular power is yearly expanding. On that 
no doubt is felt—the whole interest of the future lies in its 
direction. Is the heart of England to be drawn to the Con- 
servative or Radical aspect of politics? It is really impossible 
to make any scientific definition of Conservative or Radical, 
unless we pursue the somewhat unscientific method of mention- 
ing the tendency and possibilities of the one, as opposed to the 
tendencies and possibilities of the other. 

Tradition and imagination are influences which can and 
ought to possess an enormous hold upon masses of persons 
whose critical faculties are little, if at all, developed, The poor 
man, if he can be disabused of the notion that the rich are his 
natural enemies, is naturally most Conservative in his feelings 
and instincts. That the Conservative party are no longer a 
dominant caste is shown in recent legislation, in the creation 
by Mr. Ritchie of representative Local Government in the 
counties, in the Allotment Acts for the labourers, and in the 
interference with contract on behalf of the Irish leaseholders. 
Much might be said—much at the time was urged against 
these measures—but, however that may be, they were passed 
by the votes and with the approval of the Conservatives. Tory 
Democracy is a negation in terms; for, while all and every 
Government must rest upon the confidence of the people, 
Democracy is a positive term, with a positive meaning: namely, 
that the people are not merely the source of all political power, 
but the depository of all executive power. On the other hand, 
the fundamental principle of Conservatism, sti]l more of 
Toryism, both practically and historically, is, that while ac- 
knowledging the share of the people in the partnership of the 
State, there are other partners whose functions and authority are 
not co-extensive, but co-equal. There is no fear in these days 
that the resistance to popular movements will delay what is 
beneficial. There is far more fear lest, in the chaos of political 
principle, the expedients of the moment should obliterate all 
conception of the direction or of the ulterior consequences 
of action. 

Conservatism must turn its attention to the degeneracy of 

Parliament 
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Parliament as an executive machine. Parliament does not 
yet enjoy the reputation of Congress in America. Whether or 
no it would imply an infringement of parliamentary privilege, 
no such play as ‘A Texas Steer’ would be tolerated in this 
country. ‘A Texas Steer’ has been drawing enormous houses 
at Chicago, and that such a play should so delight an American 
audience suggests, as the ‘Times’ pointed out at the time, 
curious reflections to an old-world believer in representative 
institutions. A more merciless satire on Congress has never 
been produced. The Texas Steer is a millionaire cattle-king, 
whose daughter has set her heart on his going into Congress, 
in order that she may play the fine lady and be near her 
lover at Washington. Against his wishes, ‘ for what do I want 
in Congress ?—I’m an honest man,’ the father is elected. At 
Washington it is taken for granted that, as a Congressman, he 
can be approached about any subject, no matter how iniquitous ; 
and he is approached by the most disreputable of callers. One 
youth is equally ready to get him 5000 dollars for backing a 
certain Land Bill, or, when it appears the Bill will injure him, 
to write a speech denouncing it. ‘ Young man, have you any 
conscience?’ gasps the Texas Steer. The answer, received with 
deafening applause from the audience, is, ‘ I’ve lived all my life 
at Washington.’ 

It would be a gross libel upon the House of Commons to 
suggest that any play such as the ‘ Texas Steer’ would even be 
tolerated by any audience in any of our great provincial towns. 
No intelligent person suspects Parliament of corruption; but 
there are a great many intelligent persons who are deeply con- 
cerned in the fact, that the influence which the House of 
Commons exercises over educated opinion is diminishing. The 
Whips on either side will tell you of the increasing difficulty of 
securing parliamentary candidates ; the press men will tell you 
how diminutive is the interest in parliamentary proceedings. 
There is a growing conviction that, as in America, as in the 
Colonies, as in France, the Lower House must become a talking 
and not an executive machine. With household suffrage, a glib 
and ready speech is not only the fatal gift most essential for 
election, but the best receipt for the manufacture of the parlia- 
mentary bore. Words without wit are poured out to empty 
benches in Parliament, but the reception of the hon. Member is 
to him of less importance than the local newspapers, which record 
his diligence in his parliamentary duties. From time to time 
rules have been passed to expedite business. They have been 
useful, so far as they go; but they cannot touch the parlia- 
mentary disease, which is inherent in the tendency of con- 
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stituencies to estimate the industry of their Member by the 
amount and extent to which he appears in print, This is, in one 
sense, a safety; in another, it is a great hindrance to the well- 
being of the country—a safety-in the sense that, suffering as the 
country does from ill-digested over-legislation, foolish talk 
occupies time which might be devoted to foolish legislation. 
On the other hand, the time wasted in this way often prevents 
the fullest consideration being given to useful measures. 

This decay of parliamentary life ought to be arrested ; and it 
can only be arrested by the moderate opinion of the country, acting 
through the agency of the Unionist party, in reforming and not, 
as various proposals involved, in deforming the Second Chamber. 
The House of Lords carries, as it is, great weight ; its members 
have great external influence as county magnates, as the centres 
and leaders of local life and activity in their own districts. As 
a body, it possesses a traditional knowledge of its position, 
relatively and actually, in the Constitution, which a Senate 
would have to acquire; and, from the intellectual and legal 
pre-eminence of its illustrious and leading men, it occupies a 
great hold upon the mind, experience, and confidence of the 
country. It, however, lacks one qualification, which forfeits its 
power of initiative or of forcible resistance. Its members repre- 
sent the views and opinions of many thousands ; but it is, after 
all, a concrete and not an abstract representation that is essen- 
tial. The future—it may be soon, it may be distant, but in- 
evitably it will come if the Constitution is to be saved—points to 
the gradual and partial introduction into the House of Lords of 
some system of election such as would give to the middle and 
professional classes some set-off against the labouring class, 
whose votes control the election to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Stansfeld, in the resolution which he recently moved in the 
House of Commons, dwelt—as did Mr. Gladstone, with even 
greater emphasis—upon the malignant influence of the property 
qualification upon a free representative system. The principle 
of one man, one vote, was raised as a test of Liberalism—a 
new test certainly, for no attention was given to its assertion 
when Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, dealt with the franchise 
in 1885. We are not concerned at present to defend the prin- 
ciple that, as the first duty of Parliament is to raise taxes, 
property upon which taxation can alone depend has the first 
right to representation ; but, taking the practical aspect of the 
question only, the total amount of out-voters in Great Britain 
is not more than 74,000, and of these 74,000 the Liberal party 
possess a very large proportion. We could not acquiesce in 
the principle that property has no right to representation ; but 
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it would avoid many serious inconveniences to the peace and 
trade of the country, if,a General Election were taken on the 
same day; and, if this were done, it would be impossible for 
the 74,000 out-voters to move about all over the country for the 
purposes of voting. In this way would be defeated faggot- 
voting, which is the abuse of the property qualification. 

If Parliament had accepted Mr. Stansfeld’s resolution, and 
agreed, in such an acceptance, to the re-opening of the whole 
question of reform, no practical gain could have resulted to 
the machinery of Government, but the whole business of the 
country would have been postponed. The large majority by 
which Mr, Stansfeld’s motion was defeated, the complete lack 
of interest which it excited both in Parliament and the 
country, proved, if any further proof were wanting, that the 
people are perfectly insensible to any wish or desire to re- 
open the question of reform. Years ago the question of reform 
was the battle-cry between the two great political parties; 
now the whole issue of the question is altered from the 
extension of the suffrage to the use of that suffrage largely 
extended. Conservatives, equally with Radicals, are placed in 
power, retained in power, or deposed from power, by a popular 
suffrage. Consequently the political methods of every party 
must be popular; and it is proved, as in the case of Lanca- 
shire, that the Conservative and Unionist principle of alle- 
giance to tradition and authority is an abiding conviction in 
the mind of the working classes, while the Radical appeal to 
class or party prejudices is discredited in the large towns and 
confined to a few provincial towns. Nothing more strikingly 
denotes the extent to which Radicalism is losing its hold 
upon the thought of the country, than the devotion of the 
great centres of population to the Unionist party. Taking 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, the Metropolis, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Salford, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton, we find a 
total of sixty-six Unionist and only twenty-four Gladstonian 
members. 

In these large towns the working classes are better educated, 
read more and think more upon politics, than anywhere else. 
Moreover, they are, more than any other class of voters, inde- 
pendent of any influences or opportunities of influence on the 
part of the wealthy classes. In the counties it might be urged 
that the country gentlemen have means of influencing the 
agricultural vote; but it is not in the ~ounties but, as we have 
seen, in the large towns that the Unionist party possesses its 
great strength. 
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This very remarkable proof of the popular defence of Con- 
stitutional principles leads us to consider whether the time 
is not rapidly approaching when a fusion should not take 
place between the various sections of the Unionist party. 
Events, the inexorable force of facts, which pay no regard to the 
conveniences of politicians, or to the shibboleth of parties, are 
daily driving home the truth, that the principle at issue between 
Unionists and the Gladstonian party is a disintegrating principle. 
Home Rule, as a political idea, has never had the smallest 
attraction to the majority of the Irish or the English Radicals. 
Home Rule, as a platform for plundering the landlords and 
attacking the principle of contract, is appreciated by the Irish 
as an immediate means of putting money into their pockets ; and 
it is applauded by the Radicals in England, not because they want 
English Home Rule, for that would secure a permanent Con- 
servative administration, but because they know that the sur- 
render of a loyal minority in Ireland would prepare the public 
conscience for a further attack upon contract and authority. 
All that tends to general demoralization, to an acceptance of 
the fatal view that we had better leave all rights to be settled 
by agitation, and that the game of law and order is up, tends to 
the creation of that mental attitude which has made well- 
disposed politicians subscribe to the most unjust legislation ; and 
done more than anything has to degrade the reputation of public 
men. Whatever the scramble might be, were Home Rule 
passed, it is probable that the weakness, which it would impose 
upon the executive power, would, by discrediting authority, 
raise the reputation of Radical omnipotence. 

The opposition to Home Rule is not the refusal to acquiesce 
in any single proposal, however important that may be ; it 
springs from men who really were one in political feeling, and 
separated only by political distinctions of a purely artificial and 
unreal character, taking advantage of a great public crisis to 
combine in opposition to a general movement against the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. We readily admit, that the conscious 
knowledge that the Liberal party of to-day is nothing but Mr. 
Gladstone, and that, during his lifetime, if public affairs are 
entrusted to his party, there can be no other control, gives co- 
hesion to the Unionist party ; but the Liberal principles, which 
formed the banner of the old Liberal party, are either settled, or 
accepted and supported by every political party. The old Liberal 
party—a Whig and an aristocratic party—obtained credit for 
removing privilege; but no privilege, except the privilege of 
Parliament, is now maintained by any party. As a distinct 
political 
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political organization the old Liberal party is defunct. -It may be 
that the temper, the moderation, and the experience, of the old 
Liberal party may survive, and survive for the great practical 
purpose of guiding a National party; but the assertion of the 
Democratic power has destroyed, at once and for ever, the old 
Tory principles and the old Whig doctrines. 

Previous to the great Home Rule secession, moderate Liberals 
were dropping gradually out of the Liberal fold. They felt 
that their party was being driven by the forces of agitation, by 
an overweening passion, to play to the gallery, to surrender 
principle after principle of constitutional liberty, and to be- 
come the mere puppet of low public opinion. But individual 
secessions of men, however able, counted and could count for 
nothing amid a Democratic suffrage. The prejudices of caste 
or class were adroitly brought into play, and their action 
was explained, either from interested motives or from a lack 
of popular sympathy, which, it was urged, pervaded the intel- 
lectual classes. On the other hand, it is now impossible for the 
most ingenious political claptrap to depreciate the motives of 
the Unionist secession, comprising, as it does, masses of men of 
all positions and occupations, and drawn from all political parties, 
The forces of disintegration, that formerly were working in the 
old Liberal party, are now the special property of the Home 
Rule party: for while, on the one hand, the progress of ideas, the 
full acceptance of the power of the people, is consolidating an 
alliance of sympathy and practical unanimity between modern 
Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists ; on the other hand, the 
alliance of Mr. Gladstone with an Irish party, who have no other 
consideration than the attainment of ends which they themselves 
know not, but which it is pretty clear will be determined by the 
Irish Fenians, is crushing and dissipating, by an inexorable 
Nemesis, whatever may have remained of the old ties and 
traditions of the Liberal party. Men, themselves of moderate 
opinion, may still linger in the Gladstonian ranks, but they are 
the survivals of former times; for, under Lord Hartington’s 
leadership, almost the entire moderate Liberal vote passed over 
to the Unionist party. 

Strange things happen in politics, and it is possible that, 
were Mr. Gladstone to depart from the political scene, the 
Irish question might be dropped, and a reunion of the Liberal 
party might be attempted upon the basis of Disestablishment. 
This would recall very few to the old fold. The majority 
of political Dissenters are already Home Rulers, because they 
expect Disestablishment at the hands of the Home Rule party. 
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The fanatical jealousy which hates the Church very rarely 
regards the integrity of the Empire. The Unionist party 
carries within itself the cohesion of great principles and the 
basis for a great political future. We shed no tear over the 
grave of modern Whigger —of late years it had degenerated 
from the noble spirit of Charles Fox into a group of fearful 
and colourless politicians, who were dragged at the wheels of 
Mr. Gladstone’s chariot and kept in humour by Garters or 
places. The Church, the Empire, and the People—it cared 
for none: the Church it despised, the Colonies it snubbed, and 
the People it ruined with political suffrages, ignoring their 
social wants. 
On all these vital questions the Unionist party can play a 
great part. It can, while reforming the Church, where reform 
is needed, command the assistance of her ablest sons, for it 
regards her as a vital principle and not as a political conve- 
nience, The Empire is on the lips of politicians of all parties, 
but her future can only be guided by those who recognize in its 
fullest and deepest significance, that it rests upon authority and 
tradition, and that, when once you destroy the one or the other, 
you “ats ase only real chord which preserves it. The great symbol 
of the Empire is the Crown; but if all the safeguards, with 
which the Constitution hedges round the Crown, are withdrawn, 
and if the House of Commons is to monopolize the executive as 
well as the legislative control of affairs, the Empire will last a 
very few years. The Radicals, who call themselves Imperialists, 
are anxious to impose upon the neck of Orientals the yoke of 
political systems. No system except that which is the approved 
and almost imperceptible growth of centuries can maintain so 
complex a political organism as the British Empire. Nor is 
the desire of the Radical party to level the social and political 
life of England down to the status that prevails in young 
countries, pleasant to the pride of our brethren across the sea, 
who glory in belonging to an old country with great traditions. 
Imagination and tradition, those two great forces upon which 
the highest and most intellectual ideals of Conservatism rest, 
oppes witha power that is almost ionate, to free Democracies 
abroad. Parliaments and their datowd machinery are neither 
new nor inspiring; the dust and dirt of political rivalry are 
everywhere. There is little illusion now—only a sense of 
disappointment, of shattered ideals; but the ideal of associa- 
tion with a great historic past is still a living power. An 
Empire, without symbols of its traditions and its growth, is a 
phrase, and not a reality, Those eloquent words of Dean 
Stanley 
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Stanley may be recalled to mind, when, speaking of Westminster 
Abbey, he says that so long as the great Council of the Nation 
which assisted at its first dedication recognizes its religious 
purpose, so long the separation between the English State and 
the English Church will not have been accomplished. We 
would venture to say more—that, inasmuch as it would be 
impossible for Westminster Abbey to remain, as it is now, the 
Sanctuary of the English people, unless it was the ‘property of 
the Established Church of England, so the Empire and the 
Church are connected with one another by the closest of all ties. 
Provincialism in home politics does not admit of Imperialism 
in external affairs. You cannot engraft upon young countries 
and in modern times institutions, like the Church of England, 
which live in the past, and through the past govern the present ; 
but the association of the Colonial Churches with the Church of 
England, the threads of intercourse and advice that are drawn 
together at Lambeth, are an active means of sustaining the 
sense that the Empire is a living political organism. The 
Empire and the Church are closely connected, and the great 
party of the future, whatever its name may be, that will have to 
confront modern Radicalism, must fight for both on behalf of 
either. 

As regards social reforms, the problems of our great cities, 
the housing of the poor, the provision of technical and higher 
education, the extent to which the State can assist primary 
education, the thousand difficulties which confront our modern 
life, the sphere of individual action and State assistance— 
no party could ever grapple with these various questions like 
the Unionist party. It has no bad traditions and no control- 
ling prejudice, but—and herein lies its special aptitude—it is 
subject to control of many kinds—control of advanced Conserva- 
tives upon Tory Lag oon of Liberal Unionists upon both, 
and of both upon Liberal Unionists, Such a party cannot be 
captured by one man, or directed, as is the Gladstonian party, by 
the votes of any one class. 

Politicians may be slow to accept the inevitable course of 
circumstances. A new party means the sacrifice of many place- 
men in Parliament, and the adjustment of much local jealousy 
in the provinces. The consciousness of this makes politicians 
reluctant to disturb the present parliamentary arrangement. It 
works very well—why disturb it? There is no need to disturb 
it immediately ; but it is a grave question whether, when an 
appeal to the country is made, it should not be made from one 
and the same party, and not, for the same object, by two 
different parties. 


In 
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In conclusion, two things must be borne in mind—that the 
English public are not accustomed to the existence of a third 
English party, and that young men of ambition and ability, 
who hold Liberal opinions, are more likely to attach themselves 
to a Unionist party which would comprise the old Liberal 
principles, than to a Liberal Unionist party which has no seats 
to offer them and no immediate prospect of official life. We 
have endeavoured to show that the Unionist party might very 
carefully consider whether the time has not arrived for a joint 
political programme to be put forward by a united party. Into 
details it would be useless to enter, but these details would 
speedily arrange themselves when once the principles of concerted 
action were decided upon. 
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531—increase of the Home Episco- 

ate, 531, 532—work of the Sister- 

oods, 533— increased interest in 
Foreign Missions, 534— voluntary 
contributions, ib. 


Colenso, Bishop, controversy about, 


301. See Tait. 


Constable, Archibald, leading pub- 


lisher in Edinburgh, 4. 


Crowland Abbey, 107. See Lincoln- 


shire. 
D. 


Dicey, Mr., on the Unionist party, 541. 


See Government. 


Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 


Bill for the, 304-308. Sce Tait. 


Disraeli, Bevjamin, correspondence 


with Murray, 26, 28—delineation of 
Peel’s character, 87. 


E. 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ 5. See Murray. 


England censured by the Americans, 


843. See Lincoln. 


‘ Essays and Reviews,’ criticisms upon, 


297. See Tait. 





F. 
Fallmerayer on the Slavonic problem, 
200. 


France, condition of, 138 — General 
Assembly, 140—degeneracy of the 
Church, 228—royal autocracy in, 438 
—condition under the Republic, 440 
—peace and order restored, 450— 
return of émigré, 451—destitution 
of education, 452—destruction of the 
Gallican Church, 453—ameliorations 
under Napoleon, 454 — want of 
equity, 455— military system of 
457-459—egoistic desire for self- 
advancement in, 461—universal suf- 
frage, 464. 

Fromentin, his opinion of Jacob Ruys- 
dael, 424. See Holland. 


G. 
Gaunt, John of, Constable of Lincoln , 
109. 


Germany, the Making of, 159—parti- 
tion of the dominion, 160—revival of 
the Roman Empire by Otto, 161— 
its effect, 162—causes of weakness of 
regal power, 163— Thirty Years’ 
War, 164—Treaty of Westphalia, 
ib.—its effacement, 165—number of 
Sovereign States, 166—Leibnitz, so- 
licitude for his country, 167—Wolff’s 
influence on, 168—Gottsched’s pro- 
ject, ib.— Lessing, the Liberator, 169 
—Goethe, 170—Schiller, ‘the na- 
tional poet,’ 171—Kant’s cere 
172—salutary influence of his teach- 
ing, 174—Hegel’s doctrine of poli- 
tical union, 175—philosophers and 
poets the real makers,176—Frederick 
the Great, high type of ruler, 177— 
Stein, the patriot Minister, 177, 178— 
constitution of a nation, 179. 

Gifford, William, first editor of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ 9—early life, 
éb.—character and appearance, 10— 
unpunctuality, 11. 

Gladstone, Mr., his defence of the 
clergy, 512. See Church Progress. 
Government, Executive, and the 
Unionists, 536—improved condition 
of Ireland, 537—success of Mr. Bal- 
four’s administration, 558 — danger 
of over-legislation, 539 — attraction 
of political meetings, 540—Mr. Dicey 
on the Unionist party, 541 — its 
strength and principles, 5442—value 
of Commissions, 544—fatal policy of 
State intervention, 545—Lord Salis- 
bury on the Labour Commission, éb. 















—Democracy and Conservatism, 546 
—A Texas Steer,’ 547—diminish- 
ing influence of the House of Com- 
mons, ib.—influence of the House of 
Lords, 548—one man one vote, a test 
of Liberalism, number of out-voters, 
ib.—popular suffrage, 549— increase 
of the Unionists, 7b.—principle at 
issue between the Unionists and 
Gladstonians, 550—secession of the 


Unionists, 551—their power, 552— | 


connexion of the Church and Em- 
pire, 553. 

Goyen, Jan van, 419. See Holland. 

Grant, General, Commander of the 
Northern forces, 346. 

Grattan, advocate for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, 88. See Peel. 

Gray, Bishop, Metropolitan of South 
Africa, 301. See Tait. 

Greece, new system of Themes esta- 
blished, 193—invasions of the Slavs 
and Avars, 194—ravages of the 
Saracens, 196—invasion by Nor- 
mans, 199—views on Slavonic colon- 
ization, 200 — effect of the foreign 
element, 201—Michael Psellus, 204 
—its complicated history, 208. 

Grégoire, Abbé, Bishop of Blois, 231 
—account of his death, 232. See 
Jansenists. 

Gregorovius, Ferdinand, history of 
Medieval Athens, 182—criticisms on, 
207—on the future of Constantino- 
ple, 210. 


H. 


Haggard, Mr. Rider, 487. See Realism 
and Romance. 

Harris, Mr. T. Lake, 393—birth, 404 
—advanced opinions, ib.—the ‘ Bro- 
therhood of the New Life,’ 405—his 
remarkable powers, 408—‘The New 
Republic,’ 413. 

Hay, Colonel John, ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln: a History,’ 333. 

Hobbema, Meyndert, 430. See Holland. 

Holland, The Landscape Painters of, 
414—neglect by their contempo- 
raries, 415—untrustworthy authori- 
ties, ib.—valuable works and writ- 
ings, 415, 416—influence of Italian 
art, 417— Frans Hals, portrait 

ainter, 418—his atelier, ib.—Pieter 
Molyn and Esaias van de Velde, 
founders of the Haarlem school of 
landscape, 419—Jan van Goyen, his 
skating scene, ib. — number of his 
pictures, 420—position in art, 421— 
history of the Ruysdael family, ib.— 

Salomon Ruysdael, contrasted with 
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Van Goyen, 423—Jacob Ruysdacl, 
immense range of subjects, 424— 
knowledge of tree-form, 425 —‘ Le 
Buisson, 426 — his contemporary 
Everdingen, 427—in Norway, ib.— 
Amsterdam, 428 —figures by other 
artists, 2b.— illness and poverty, 429 
—Meyndert Hobbema, obsctrity of 
his life, 430—marriage contract and 
pupil of Jacob Ruysdael, 431—be- 
comes sworn gauger, ib.—value of 
his pictures, 4832—com with 
Ruysdael, 433 — Rembrandt, his 
etchings, 434—his pupil Philip de 
Koning, 435—Aelbert Cuyp, #b.— 
variety and charm of his pictures, 
436. 


I 


Ireland, difficulty of governing, 81— 


bribery and corruption, 82 — im- 
proved condition of, under Mr. Bal- 
four, 537. 


Irving, Washington, description of 


Gifford, 10. See Murray. 
J. 


Jansenists, The Later, 211—derived 


strength from Gallicanism, 212— 
bond with the Gallicans, 213—hatred 
of the Jesuits, ib.—relations with the 
Order of the Oratory, 214—the ideal 
Jansenist, 216—method of discovery, 
217—Royer-Collard, ib.—antagonism 
of the Order of Loyola, 219—the 
‘ Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques,’ 219, 220 
—Boite a Perrette, 221—‘ Sisters of 
8. Martha,’ ib.—alleged miracles 
and ‘convulsions,’ 222—definitions 
of a Jansenist, 224—biographical 
sketches, 225-228—rise of anti-con- 
cordatarian sects, 230 — religious 
views, ib.—Abbé Grégoire, defender 
of Gallican liberty, 231—account of 
his death, 232—regeneration of the 
French Church, <b. 


Jesuits, hatred of Jansenism, 213— 


scheme to destroy the Congregation 
of the Oratory, 215. 


K. 


Kant, philosophy of, 172—influence of 


his teaching on Germany, 174. 
L. 


Landscape Painters of Holland. See 


Holland. 


Leclaire, M., founder of the Mutual 


Aid Society, 263. 
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Lee, General, his devotion to the 
Southern States, 340. 

Lermollieff, 243. See Morelli. 

Lessing, 169. See Germany. 

Liberation Society, on the Church of 
England, 509. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 333—his early years, 
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ham Church, 115—Grantham, its 
celebrated inns, 116—county seats, 
117—Somerton Castle, 118—Wools- 
thorpe, birthplace of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, «b.—number and beauty of the 
spires, 119—Heckington Church, ib. 


" —lLanpsey, the island of Lindum, 





tb.—views on slavery, 334—debates 
with Stephen Douglas, 335—Presi- 
dent Buchanan, champion of the | 
South, ib.—his great abilities, 336— | 
elected by the Republican party, 337 | 
—-split of the Democratic party, ib.— 
_ Secession of the Southern States, 338 
—his assurances to the States, 340— 
war between the North and the South, 
ib.—his difficulties, 341, 345—mag- 
nitude of the struggle, cost of the 
war, 341—on General Frémont’s pro- 
clamation, 342—defence of his Eman- 
cipation proclamation, 343 — Mr. 
Raymond’s advice, ib.—Horace Gree- 
ley’s views, 344—his address on com- 
pensation, ib.—Emancipation procla- 
mation, 345—courage and resolution, 
346—Generals Grant and Lee at 
Richmond, #b.—number of killed, 347 
—negociations for peace, 348—his 
proposals to the Southern Commis- 
sioners, 349—rejection of his terms, 
350—surrender of the Confederates, 
352—his anxiety to secure terms 
for the Southern States, 353-356— 
visitors to the White House, 356— 
threatening letters, 357—assassina- 
ted by Wilkes Booth, 358—cost of 
the war, 359—character, 360, 361— 
his speech at Gettysburg, 360. 
Lincolnshire, 100—royal critics, ib.— 
ition and size, 101—no County 
istory, 102—Murray’s Handbook, 
103—ecclesiastical architecture, 104 
— its local histories, ib.—three divi- 
sions, 105—Ho.uanp, the ‘ fen-land,’ 
ib.—Crowland, derivations of the 
word, 106—Abbey, 107—shrine of 
St. Guthlac, ib.—work of preserva- 
tion, 108—triangular bridge, ib.— 





John of Gaunt, Constable, 109— 
Boston, parent of American Boston, 
110 — old buildings and Church 
Tower, ib.—increasing trade, 111— 
Spalding on the Welland, the Priory, 
ib.—rivalry with Crowland, beauty 
of the Churches, ib.—cultivation of 
woad nearly extinct, 112—KersTEvEn, 
112—Stamford, the gem of the divi- 
sion, 113, 120—the Oliff range, chaly- 
beate springs, 113—Abbeys, 113, 114 
—destruction of monastic houses, 114 
—Grimsthorpe Castle, 115—Eden- 





120—Grimsby fishing harbour, 121 
—Gainsborough, its antiquity, ib.— 
trade, 122—the eagre or eygre, 123— 
Isle of Axholme, ib.—Epworth, birth- 
place of John Wesley, ib.—Scun- 
thorpe, a mining town, 125—Louth, 
its spire, ib.—Horncastle, 126— 
Scrivelsby Court, the home of the 
Champions of England, ib.—Wood- 
hall Spa, quality of its waters, ib.— 
Somersby, the Tennyson district,127 
—Cleethorpes, Mablethorpe, Sutton- 
on-Sea, and Skegness, 128—‘ Fen’ 
and * Marsh,’ distinction between, 
129—dialects, ib. 

Livius Andronicus, 40—founder of the 
Latin drama, 41. 

Lockhart, J. G., editor of the 
* Quarterly Review,’ 26. 

London, growth of the population, 516. 
See Church. 


M. 


Macray, Rev. W. D., ‘ Annals of the 
Bodleian Library,’ 320. 

Meredith, Mr. George, 472. See 
Realism and Romance. 

Michael Acominatus, Archbishop cf 
Athens, 205—his letters, 206—death, 
207 note. 

Michel, M. Emile, his discovery of the 
resemblance of ‘The Dune’ and ‘ Le 
Buisson,’ 426. 

Minghetti, history of Raphael, 236. 

Morelli, Giovanni: the Patriot and 
Critic, 235—character, 236—attrac- 
tiveness, 237—joins the insurgent 
party, ib.—distinguished in action 
and council, 238—admiration for art, 
ib.—travels in the Peninsula, 239— 
aids to connoisseurship, ib.—extra- 
traordinary memory, 241—system of 
identification, 242—works in Ger- 
man, 243—adopts the Russian name 
* Lermollieff,’ 243, 248—manual for 
students, 243, 244—deposition and 
restoration of pictures, 245, 246— 
detected anachronisms, 247—the use 
of photography, 248 —‘ Raphael 
Sketch-Book, 249—work for his 
disciples, 251. 

Murray, John, Memoir of, 1—birth, 2 

—-his parents, ib.—enters into part- 

nership, 3—his offer to Colman, é). 











—first venture, 4—business alliance 
with Archibald Constable, ib. — 
differences between Constable and 
Longmans, 5—his admirable letters, 
éb.— marriage, 6—sharein ‘ Marmion,’ 
7—‘ Edinburgh Review,’ ib.— pro- 
posals for a Tory Review, 8—favour- 
able impression on Scott, 9—William 
Gifford, first editor of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ ib.—first number, 10—delay 
in publication, 11—contributors, 12 
—increased circulation, 13 — its 
principles and character, 14—his 
connexion with Byron, 15—first two 
eantos of ‘Childe Harold’ 16— 
removal to 50, Albemarle Street, 
social position, ib.—his reconciliation 
between Byron and Scott, 17—per- 
sonal characteristics, 18—success of 
Byron’s poems, ib. — difficulty of 
remunerating him, 19—letters to 
Byron, 21—Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ 
ib.—connexion with Scott and the 
Ballantynes, 22—transfers the busi- 
ness to William Blackwood, ib.— 
generosity to Scott, 23—agreement 
to establish a newspaper, 25—letters 
from Disraeli, 26, 28—the ‘ Repre- 
sentative,’ 26—its failure, 27—letter 
to Sharon Turner, ib.—‘ Contarini 
Fleming, 28—distinguished works 
and authors, 29-31—style of his 
letters, 32-34 — loss on Crabbe’s 
poems, 34—publication of Washing- 
ton Irving’s works, ib.—character, 
35—Handbooks of Foreign Travel, 
36—death, ib. 

Murray, the First, purchases the 
business in Fleet Street, 2—death, 
ib. 


N. 


Nevius, his first epic poem, 41— 
attacks on the aristocracy, 42—im- 
prisonment, ib.—death, 43. 

Napoleon I., 438—described by Talley- 
rand, 155 — ancestry, 441 — his 
mother, ib.—character and power of 
work, 442—strong passions, 443— 
keen perceptions, #b.—Consul and 
Emperor, 444—increasing love of 
power, ib—want of consideration, 
445—energy and pitiless egoism, 
446—his arbitrary government, 447, 
448—policy, 449—various ameliora- 
tions, 454—careful expenditure, 456 
—oppressive military service, 457— 
advances men of all parties, 460— 
revives titular honours, 461—faults 
of his régime, #b.—system of gaining 
information, 463. 
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Newton, Sir Isaac, birthplace of, 118. 
Nicolay, Mr. John G., ‘ Abraham Lin- 


coln ; a History,’ 333. 


O. 


Oliphant, Laurence, 392—disciple of 


Mr. Harris, 393—birth and early 
re 395—travels, 396—success of 

is first book, ib—‘The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea,’ 397— 
dramatic changes in his life, ib.— 
peculiar opinions, 398—mission to 
China, 399—death of his father, 400 
—adventure in Japan, 401—‘ fishing 
in troubled waters,’ ib—Member of 
Parliament, 402—‘ Piccadilly,’ ib.— 
joins the ‘ Brotherhood of the New 

ife,’ 406—life in the Community, 
407—separation from his mother, 
409—Brother ‘ Woodbine,’ war cor- 
respondent to the ‘Times,’ ib.— 
marriage and separation, 410 — 
attempt to depose the ‘Primate,’ 
411—at Haifa, b.—his works, 412— 
death of his wife and second mar- 
riage, ib.—death, 413. 


—, Lady, joins the Community, 407— 


death, 411. 


—, Mrs., ‘Memoir of the Life of 


Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife,’ 392. 


Oman, Charles W., ‘ English Men of 


Action : Warwick the King-maker,’ 


495. 
Oxford, Bishop of, his article on Theo- 


dore of Tarsus, 203. See Athens. 


Oxford House, Bethnal Green, de- 


scription of the work, 530. 


P. 


Painters, Landscape, of Holland. Sce 


Holland. 


Parker, Mr., ‘ Life of Sir Robert Peel,’ 
70. 


Peel’s Early Correspondence, 70—per- 


sonal characteristics, 71, 72—his 
letters compared with Croker’s, 73— 
ancestors, 74—birth and early edu- 
cation, 77—at Harrow, 78—ardent 
sportsman, ib.—at Oxford, 79 —enters 
Parliament, ib.—Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 80—antagonism with Can- 
ning, ib.—system of bribery and cor- 
ruption, 82-86—elected to Chippen- 
ham, 83—applications for ‘ patron- 
age, ib. — inefficiency of public 
servants, 84—chief measures for 
Ireland, 86—opposed to Catholic 
Emancipation, 56-88, 95—his re- 


$e 
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serve, 87—quarrel with O’Connell, 
89— chosen to represent Oxford, 
resigns the Secretaryship, ib.—ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Currency 
Committee, 90—Home Secretary, 91 
—letter to Croker on the influence of 
public opinion, 98—reticence, 94— 
reform of the Criminal Law, ib.— 
police system, 95—wish to resign, 
96—rejection of the Catholic Bill, 
97—leader of the united Tories, 98— 
Reform Bill carried, 99. 
Peel, Robert, the Third, grandfather 
of Sir Robert Peel, 74. 
—, —, the Fourth, father of Sir 
Robert Peel, 76—marriage, created 
a baronet, «bd. 
Plautus and his Imitators, 37—his 
a in literature, 38—causes of 
is decline in popularity, ib.—Greek 
tragedy, 39—birth, 40—position of 
Greek and Latin comedy, 43—origin- 
ality of his plays, 44—bad puns, ib. 
—compared with Terence, 45—his 
views of the duties of a dramatist, 
46 —resemblance of Shakspeare’s 
plays, 47—Molitre his greatest imi- 
tator, 48—‘ Amphitruo,’ 50; imita- 
tions of the play, 52—letter from 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to 
Pope, 53—‘ Asinaria,’ ib.—jesting on 
matrimony, 54, 55— Dickens his 
counterpart in humour, 56—‘ Aulu- 
laria,’ ib.—‘ Bacchides, 58—‘ Cap- 
tivi” 59—its moral, 61 —‘ Men- 
echmi,’ ib.—the slave, important 
character in ancient comedy, 62— 
the parasite and scurra, 63—‘ Miles 
Gloriosus, 64—imitations of his 
bragging officer, ib.—merry farce of 
* Mostellaria,” 66—‘Persa,’ ‘ Pseu- 
dolus,’ and ‘ Truculentus,’ 7b.—mas- 
tery over the art of versification, 68. 
Poaching, 363—the Game Law of 
1831, «b.—prejudice against the sale 
of game, 364—increase in the num- 
ber of shooters, ib,—system of ‘ shep- 
herding’ game, 365—varieties and 
sketches of poachers, 366, 367— 
Police Memorial of 1861, 368—poach- 
ing affrays, 368-370 — favourable 
verdicts, 369—gains of a gang, 371 
—occasional or casual poacher, 372 
—partridge netting, 373—dragging 
the standing barley, 374—netting 
ground-game, 375 — gate-netting, 
377 —fights between keepers and 
poachers, 378—armed hers, 379 
—umethods of taking A csemast 380 
—organized system of gangs, 381— 
Poaching Prevention Act of 1862, 
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381—difference between the real and 
ideal poacher, 382—the naturalist, 
383—Mr. Atkinson’s ‘Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish,’ ib.—Ground- 
Game Act of 1889, 385—efforts to 
amend, 386— opinions of tenant- 
farmers, 387—the labourers, 388— 
dog-poachers, 388, 389—a form of 
organized lawlessness, 389—incon- 
sistency of the Radical reformer, 
391. 

Price, anecdote of, by Mr. Macray, 
29 


329. 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 
1874, 311-314. See Tait. 


Q. 


‘ Quarterly Review,’ history of the, 10. 
See Murray. 


R. 


Rawlinson, Dr., the non-juring Bishop, 
his large donation to the Bodleian 
Library, 328. 

Realism and Romance, English, 468— 
number of novels, 469—Dickens, 470 
—Thackeray, George Eliot, a re- 
Realist, 471—Mr. George 

eredith, unpopularity of his works, 
472—philosopher and analyst, 473— 
ruins his plots, 474—style of his 
writings, 475, 476—descriptions of 
Nature, 476—riches of his metaphor, 
477—unfamiliarity of his characters, 
478—mixture of scientific metaphor, 
ib.—great and rare qualities, 480— 
his creation of women with brains, 
481-483—examples of men, 484— 
over-weighted with science, 485— 
og of the reading public for 

. Rider Haggard, 486—his sensa- 
tional books, 487—Mr. Stevenson, 
character of his writing, 489—his 
art retrospective, 490—delineation 
of Nature, 491—omission of Christian 
principles, 492, 

Ritualism, spread of, 302—memorial 
against, 311. See Tait. 

Ruysdael, Jacob, 424. See Holland. 


8. 


Salem-on-Erie or Brocton, life at the 
monastic farm, 406. See Oliphant. 
Salisbury, Lord, his views on the 
Labour Commission, 545. 

Sathas, M. Constantinos, on the Sla- 
vonic question, 200. 

Schiller, ‘the national poct of Ger- 
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many,’ 171—letter to Koerner, ib.— 
gratitude to Kant, 172. 

Scott, Sir Walter, contributor to the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ 11—friendship 
for Murray, 23. See Murray. 

Scrivelsby Court, 126. See Lincoln- 
shire. 

Séché, M., ‘The Later Jansenists,’ 
211—on the condition of the French 
Church, 232. 

Seward, Mr., Secretary of State to 
Abraham Lincoln, 337. 

Shaw, Mr. Bernard, on the question of 
wages, 260. See Capital and Labour. 

Sime, Mr., on Lessing, 170. See 
Germany. 

Smiles, Samuel,‘ A Publisher and his 
Friends, 1. See Murray. 

Stamford, 113. See Lincolnshire. 
States, Northern and Southern, war 
between, 340. See Lincoln. 
Stevenson, Mr. ‘R. Louis, 488. See 

Realism and Romance. 


_ 


Taine, M., ‘Le Régime Moderne,’ 438. 
See Napoleon. 

Tait, Archbishop, 279—birth and an- 
cestors, 280—treatment at Whit- 
worth, 281,— education, 282 — at 
Glasgow University, ib.—wins the 
Snell Exhibition, 283—early reli- 
gious impressions, <b.—friends and 
contemporaries at Oxford, 284—con- 
firmation, 285—religious opinions, 
286 — Ordination, 287— Curate of 
Baldon and Senior Tutor of Balliol, 
ib.—Tractarian Movement, 288—his 
protest, 289—Headmaster of Rugby, 
290—marriage, ib.—illness, 291, 303, 
309 — Dean of Carlisle, 291—ap- 
pointed Commissioner for University 
reform, 292— bereavement, 293 — 
Bishop of London, 294—seat in the 
House of Lords, 295—ecclesiastical 
assessor, ib.—his work in the diocese, 
296 — Primary Charge, 297 — his 
opinions on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
298, 299—letters from Dr. Temple, 
299—+efuses the See of York, 300— 
controversy between Bishops Gray 
and Colenso, 301—his attitude to- 
wards Ritualism, 302, 311 —the 
cholera, 303—accepts the Primacy, 
304—letter from the Queen, inter- 
view with Mr. Gladstone on the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church , 
ib.—his speech in the House of 
Lords, 306—visit of the Prussian 
Princes, 310—death of Bishop Wil- 
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berforce, 312—introduces the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, ib.—death 
of his son and wife, 314—controversy 
on the Burials Bill, 315—increasing 
weakness, 316—confirms the Prince 
of Wales’ sons, 317 —death, 
— character, 318 — ecclesiastical 
opinions, 319. 

Talleyrand, 131—universal condemna- 
tion, 131, 132—delay in publishing 
his Memoirs, 183—disappearance of 
the original manuscripts, ib.—his- 
tory of his public career, 134—his 
political maxims, 135—birth, forced 
to take Orders, 136—-ordination, 137— 
appearance, ib.—his remarks on the 
state of society, 138—elected Agent- 
General, 140—attitude of the Clergy, 
141—condition of the inferior Clergy, 
ib.—proposal for amelioration, 142— 
Bishop of Autun, 143 —Pastoral 
Letter and address, ib.—need of 
civil and political liberty, 144— 
advice to the King, 145—his work 
in the Constituent Assembly, 146— 
attitude towards the Church, prin- 
cipal measures, 147-150—oath to 
the Civil Constitution, 150—resigns 
the see, diplomatic Mission to Eng- 
land, ib.—desire for peace, efforts to 
secure English neutrality, 151— 
expelled from England, 152 — 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ib.— 
founds his hopes on Bonaparte, 153 
—trupture, 154—resignation, 155— 
opinion of Napoleon, 7b.—restoration 
of the Bourbons, 156—at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, ib.—character, 158. 

Temple, Dr., letters to Archbishop 
Tait, 299. 

Tennyson district, the, 127. See Lin- 
colnshire. 

Thirty Years’ War, 164. See Germany. 

Thursfield, Mr., ‘ Life of Sir Robert 
Peel,’ 70. 


Vv. 
Vienna, Congress of, 156. See Talley- 


rand. 
Visconti-Venosta, his article on Mo- 
relli’s works, 236. 


Ww. 


Warwick the Kingmaker, 495—Henry 
VI. proclaimed King, ib.—his im- 
becility, 496—unpopularity of Queen 
Margaret, ib.— discontent of the 
Lollards, 497—Jack Cade’s rebellion, 
ib.—defeats of the Lancastrians and 
Yorkists, 499 — Warwick facile 
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nceps, 499—commences hostilities, _ Wilberforce, Bishop, his death, 312. 
502—degrading reconciliation with See Tait. 
Margaret, 503— proclaims Henry Y 
bit King, ib.—defeat and death, - 
| | «Year Book,’ Church Official, 509, 515. 
Wateen, Mr., ‘ Poachers and Poaching,’ | York, Duke of, the rightful Ting, 496 
363. 


—his moderation and ucud of the 
Wesley, John, birthplace of, 123. Opposition, 498—made Proiector, ib. 
Westcott, Dr., on : pane of the 


—claims the crown, 499 — defeated 


National Church, 5 and beheaded, 500—his son Edward 
Whittle, Mr. J. Lowry, his ‘ Report’ IV. proclaimed King, 501—marriage, 
on profit-sharing, 269. 502—defeated, reinstated, ib.—escape 
Whitwood Collieries, Messrs. Briggs’, to Holland, 504—defeated and Killed 
266. See Capital and Labour. Warwick, tb. 
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